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XHE  present  volume  contains  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam. I  regret  that  the  bulk  to  which  the  text  has 
swelled  has  caused  me  to  leave  out  several  notes 
which  were  designed  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Appendix;  but  I  believe  that  their  substance  will 
find  a  place  as  least  as  fitting  among  the  more 
general  disquisitions  which  I  hope  to  give  in  the 
fifth  volimie. 

Besides  the  Mends  whom  I  have  so  often  thanked 
in  earlier  volumes,  I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the 
great  help  which  I  have  received  from  several 
friends  at  the  various  places  which  I  had  to  examine 
in  order  to  give  a  full  account  of  William's  Western 
and  Northern  campaigns.  I  have  to  thank  them  alike 
for  help  on  the  spot  and  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
local  maps  and  plans.  At  Exeter  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  whose  eye  for  any  physical 
point  is  much  keener  than  mine.  At  Lincoln  I  had 
much  help  from  the  Precentor,  the  Bev.  Edmimd 
Yenables ;  at  York  from  Archdeacon  Jones  and  the 
Bev.  James  Baine,  Canon  of  York ;  in  the  City  and 
Bishoprick  of  Durham  from  the  Bev.  William  Green- 
well  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Longstaffe  of  Gateshead ;  and  at 
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Chester  from  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Hughes.  An 
speaking  of  my  topographical  researches,  ih< 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  present  volume  I  \ 
had  any  direct  help  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Green,  y 
have  often  felt  the  benefit  of  earlier  inquiries  o\ 
same  kind  made  in  his  company.  I  may  truly 
that  it  was  from  him  that  I  first  learned  to  lool 
a  town  as  a  whole  with  a  kind  of  personal  hist 
instead  of  simply  the  place  where  such  and  i 
a  church  or  castle  was  to  be  found. 

In  the  plans  of  towns^  I  have  tried  to  show  t 
extent  as  they  must  have  stood  in  the  dayi 
William,  and  to  mark  such  buildings  as  were  \ 
certainly  or  probably  in  being.  But  in  such 
attempt  as  this  a  good  deal  is  necessarily  left 
conjecture.  The  map  of  the  Fen  country,  illustral 
the  campaigns  of  Hereward,  is  grounded  on  the  i 
in  Professor  0.  0.  Babington's  Ancient  Cambric 
shire,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Professor  for  n 
valuable  help  botii  in  drawing  the  map  aadm, 
sonaUy  going  over  the  ground.  I  have  to  say  the  ss 
of  the  plan  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  is  i 
founded  on  his  work.  The  general  map  of  Engla 
showing  the  gradual  progress  of  William's  conqu< 
is,  as  &r  as  I  know,  a  new  attempt.  Here  ag 
something  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  We 
boundary  especially  was  very  imcertain  and  fl 
tuating,  and  I  cannot  expect  to  have  attained  co 
plete  accuracy,  but  the  map  will  at  least  show  tl 
all  the  shires  on  the  March  as  they  stand  in  Dom 
day  took  in  certain  districts  which  noM  do  not  belo 
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to  them.  With  regard  to  the  other  shires,  I  have 
not  attempted  to  mark  the  small  differences  between 
their  present  and  their  Domesday  boundaries,  except 
in  the  extreme  cases  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
among  them.  Yorkshire  was  then  far  greater,  and 
Rutland,  which  in  truth  was  not  a  distinct  shire, 
was  still  smaller  than  it  is  now.  -  In.  making  this 
map,  I  have  to  acknowledge  many  valuable  hints 
from  Mr.  James  Parker. 

The  present  volume  has  taken  a  longer  time  in 
its  composition  than  any  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  it,  partly  because  of  the  interruption  caused 
by  the  revision  of  the  first  two  volimies  for  the 
second  edition,  partly  because  of  the  greater  extent 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  itself.  The  fifth  and  last 
volume  will,  like  the  first,  consist  partly  of  narrative 
and  partly  of  dissertation.  In  it  I  trust  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
on  the  later  condition  and  history  of  England,  and 
to  ckrry  on  the  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  to 
the  point  which  I  designed  from  the  beginning,  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  FiiBt. 

SOMXBLBAZB,  WSLLB, 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  19,  note,  for  **  William  of  Poitiers  who,"  read  '*  William  of  Poitiers,  who." 

p.  34, 1.  10.  The  words  about  Ralph  of  Norfolk  should  be  left  out.  See 
p.  7«7. 

p.  41, 1.  a,  for  "Begennbald  "  read  "  Begenbald  "  or  **  Reinbald." 

p.  64, 1.  10.    For  Eadric's  title  of  "Child"  see  p.  ill. 

p.  70, 1.  a  from  bottom.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  seem  to  have  both  been  under 
the  government  of  Ralph  of  Wader ;  but  the  two  divisions  of  East-Anglia  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as  distinct  shires. 

p.  94,  L  17,  for  "schimatioallj"  read  *<  schismatioally." 

p.  118,  note  3,  for  "quietom"  read  "quietem." 

p.  124,  note  I.  In  connexion  with  this  should  be  taken  William  of  Malmee- 
buiy's  account  (v.  407),  in  which  Roger  appears  as  almost  equalling  Gnlbert  of 
Hugleville  in  his  own  person,  though  not  as  carrying  his  scruples  so  fiur  as  to 
forbid  the  enrichment  of  his  sons;  *'Homo  antiques  simplidtatis  et  fidei,  qui, 
crebro  a  Willelmo  primo  invitatus  ut  Angliam  veniret,  laigis  ad  voluntatem 
possessionibus  munerandus,  supersedit  ;  pronundans,  patrum  suorum  hsere- 
ditatem  se  velle  fovere,  non  transmarinas  et  indebitas  possessiones  vel  appetere 
vel  invadere." 

p.  130,  L  5,  for  "other  shires  in  those  western  lands"  read  "other  shires 
and  in  those  western  lands." 

p.  143, 1. 1.  On  the  probability  that  Wulf  had  a  twin  brother,  bearing  the 
name  of  his  father,  see  p.  756. 

p.  164, 1.  4  from  bottom.  No  part  of  Eadnoth's  lands  seems  to  have  passed 
to  his  son.    See  p.  759. 

p.  170,  note  2,  for  "tene"  read  "tenet." 

p.  178,  L  II.  That  Bristol  Castle  was  built  during  William's  reign,  possibly 
at  the  very  end  of  it,  appears  from  its  appearing  in  1088  as  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  revolt.  See  the'Chronide  and  Florence  under  that  year,  where  the 
two  Mowbrays  **  ferdon  to  Bricgstowe  and  hergodon  and  brohton  to  >am  castele 
}«  heigonge,  and  ByfSKSon  foron  tit  of  ]xkm  castele  and  heigodon  BaOon  and  eall 
)wet  land  )»»  abutan  and  eall  Beordea  hymesse  hi  awseston." 

p.  193,  note  I,  for  "NN  "  read  "00." 

p.  114,  note  6.  The  "Tnroldus"  here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  Sheriff 
Thorold.    See  p.  479,  note  3. 

p.  357,  note  1.    Compare  the  business  spoken  of  in  p.  ai,  note  5. 
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pp.  267-268,  note  4.  For  <*malft  oepit,  Eboracum"  read  "mala,  oepit 
Eboracum." 

p.  379,  note  4.  For  "Comitee,  duos  Guillftlmnm  "  read  "Comites  daoe, 
GniUelmam." 

p.  308,  L  4  from  bottom,  for  *< retain"  read  "retainB." 

p.  316,  note  I,  for  "maximas  "  read  '*  maximis." 

p.  329,  L  10.  So  Ralph  of  Dies  (X  Soriptt.  531,  of.  B.  Wendover,  li  287)  Bays 
of  Henzy  the  Second  in  1 158,  '*  HenricoB  Bex  Anglorom,  coronatoB  apnd  Wigoav 
niam,  poBt  celebrationem  divinorom  ooronam  saper  altaie  posuit^  neo  nlterins 
ooronatuB  est."  Compare  the  stoiy  of  Gnut  in  toL  i.  p.  483,  and  of  Eadgar  in 
Appendix  BB.  of  the  Beoond  edition. 

p.  331,  note  2.  I  should  have  excepted  one  or  two  other  BiBhope,  Hko 
LeoMo  of  Exeter  and  Siwaid  of  Boohester,  who  were  not  deprived,  but  who 
died  while  the  prooeBB  of  change  was  going  on.  But  WnlSstan  Btands  out 
oonspicuouBly  as  the  one  Biahop— there  were  several  Abbots— who  survived  all 
changeB,  and  died  in  poeseBsion  of  his  see  long  after. 

For  **  appointments  "  read  '*  the  appointments.*' 

p.  347,  note  2,  for  "  elegentibus  **  read  "  eligentibus.*' 

p.  354,  note  I,  for  <'deberi"  read  "debere." 

p.  357,  L  12.  That  is,  Thomas  claimed  for  the  see  of  York  the  Primacy 
over  Merda  as  well  as  over  Northumberland.  Hereford  alone,  a  diocese  still 
partly  Welsh,  would  have  been  left  to  Canterbuiy. 

p.  367,  note  2.     Put  a  comma  after  *'  palum  fixerit." 

p.  371,  side-note,  for  "Cambridge"  read  ** Cambridgeshire." 

P*  373>  L  3*  The  question  was  also  raised  by  Thomas  at  the  intended 
dedication  of  Remigius'  church  at  Lincoln  in  1092,  when  Thomas  "  Uli  oon- 
tradicendo  resistebat,  aflBnnans  eam  in  suft  parochift  esse  constructam.**  So 
says  Florence,  who  goes  on  with  a  story  which  revives  the  old  charge  of 
simony  against  Bemigius.  William  Rufus  "  pro  pecuniA  quam  ei  Bemigius 
dederat  *'  bids  the  Bishops  to  dedicate  the  church,  and  Bemigius  dies  before 
the  appointed  day  "occulto  Dei  judicio." 

p.  374,  note  I.     Put  a  semicolon  after  "  repperit.** 

p.  382,  note  3.    Put  a  semicolon  after  *'  retrado." 

p.  391,  heading,  for  "  Churches  "  read  '*  Churchmen." 

p.  402,  note  3,  for  **  in-finibus  **  read  '*  in  finibus." 

p.  420,  L  4  from  bottom.  The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gest. 
Pont.  310,  (Jest.  Reg.  iv.  341)  are  remarkable.  In  the  Gesta  Begum  he  clearly 
wishes  to  imply  that  there  was  no  lawful  removal  of  the  see  to  Coventry ; 
"  Quinetiam  moriturus,  parvi  faciens  sdta  canomim  qiUbua  edicUur  ponH/ieeB 
in  8vi8  tedibtu  aepeUri  debere,  non  apud  Cestram,  sed  apud  Coventreiam  ae 
tumulatum  iri  prsacepit ;  su&  opinione  relinquens  Buccessuris  non  indebitom 
calumniandi,  sed  quasi  jus  legitimum  vindicandi."  The  words  in  Italics  are 
left  out  in  the  Gresta  Pontificum. 

p.  422,  note  I.  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  here  to  be  copying  Floreooe, 
Z094 ;  "  HereberhtuB,  (^ui  cognominabatur  Losinga,  quod  ei  an  adulationiB 
nuper  egerat."  The  name  without  the  explanation  appears  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  same  year,  under  the  form  of  *'  Herbearde  Losange."    See  hia  life  and 
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writingg  diflonaied  in  the  prefiMse  to  hiB^  letters  in  the  serieB  called  Annales 
Monartici  in  the  same  volume  with  the  letters  of  Osbert  of  Clare. 
p.  433,  note  2,  dele  comma  after  "  adds." 
p.  444,  side-note,  for  **  change  *'  read  "  changes." 

p.  445,  note  9.  We  have  another  witness  to  the  same  effsot  in  the  contrast 
drawn  by  William  of  Malmesbury  between  the  ecdesiastioal  role  of  the  Con- 
queror and  that  of  his  successor  (iy.  314) ;  **  Tempore  patris,  post  decessum 
episoopi  yel  abbatis  omnes  reditus  integre  oustodiebantur,  substituendo 
pastori  resignandi,  eligebanturque  personae  religionis  merito  laudabiles ;  at 
▼ero,  pauculis  annis  interoedentibnSy  omnia  immutata." 

p.  448,  side-note,  for  "wealth  of  the  country"  read  ''wrath  of  the 
courtiers.*' 

p.  449,  1.  II.      Yet  the  question  might  have  been  raised  whether  the 
acceptance  of  the  see  of  Aversa  did  not  imply  complicity  in  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  Apulia^  and  whether  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Apulia  was  not  as 
blameworthy  as  that  of  England.     Perhaps  longer  possession  and  the  specially 
Norman  character  of  Avorsa  might  be  held  to  make  a  difierence. 
p.  458,  note  3,  for  *<  qui  inter  paludes  "  read  **  quia  inter  paludes." 
p.  470,  side-note,  for  " settlement"  read  *' settlements." 
p.  477,  line  6,  dde  **  with." 
p.  478,  note  5,  for  *•  lb."  read  "Hist.  Ab.  u.  s." 

pp.  48 J,  483,  side-notes,  for  "  1076"  read  ••  1073  ;"  for  *•  1079"  read 
"  1075  ;"  for  "  1086  "  read  "  1082  ;"  for  •*  1089"  read  "  io8a."  See  below, 
p.  824. 

p.  490,  1.  10.  Yet  Roger  of  Poitou  appears  in  the  Chronicle  (1093)  under 
the  form  of  "Rogger  Peiteuin,"  and  again  in  William  of  Malmesbury 
(v.  396)  with  the  reason  for  his  surname— "quod  ex  e&  regione  uzorem 
acceperat  sic  dictus." 

p.  50a,  1.  9  from  bottom.  The  castle  of  "  Muntgumri "  appears  in  the 
Chronide,  1095,  as  taken  by  the  Welsh. 

p.  50a,  L  a  from  bottom.  On  the  date  of  William  Fitz-Osbem's  appoint- 
ment as  Earl,  see  above,  p.  72.  But  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  grant  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  him,  at  one  date  or  the  other.  Orderic  (511  D)  couples 
it  with  the  grant  of  the  Earldom  ;  "  Rex  Guillelmus  .  .  .  Willehno  dapifero 
NormannijB,  Osbemi  filio,  insulam  Vectam  et  oomitatum  Herfordensem  dedit." 
The  large  Crown  lands  in  Wight  which  appoar  in  Domesday  had  doubtless 
been  his.  The  union  of  Wight  and  Hereford  under  William  Fits-Osbem  is  like 
the  union  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbuiy  under  Roger  of  Montgomery.  It  is  quite 
in  character  with  William's  policy. 

p«  5i7>  1*  5  from  bottom.  This  is  the  "  Dunechaldus,  Regis  Scottorum 
Malcolm!  Alius,"  whom  we  read  of  as  being  released — "a  custodi^  laxatum" — 
on  the  death  of  William  (see  Florence,  1087,  and  below,  p.  711).  He  is  also 
the  "  Dnnecan  Meloomes  cjrnges  sunu "  of  the  Chronicle  under  1092,  who 
appears  with  the  same  description  in  Florence,  with  the  addition  that  "Regi 
Willelmo  [Rufo]  tunc  militavit."  Donald  is  Dufenal  or  Dufenaldus  the 
brother  of  Malcolm.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (v.  399)  calls  Duncan  "  filium 
Malcolmi  nothum,"  which  is  hard  on  Ingebiorg. 

C 
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p.  590,  L  10.  We  find  doubts  as  to  the  body  of  Saint  Outhberht  raised 
again  iu  1 104  by  "  qnorumdam  inoredalitas  abbatum."    Florence  in  anno. 

p.  521,  note  3.  He  appears  in  the  Chronicle  (i  128)  and  in  Florence  (1094) 
as  '*  Passeflambard.*' 

p.  524, 1.  5.  I  suppose  that  this  Dolfin  is  the  same  who  appears  in  the 
Chronicle  under  109  a  as  holding  Carlisle  or  its  site,  no  doubt  by  the  grant  of 
Malcolm.    He  is  driven  thenoe  by  'William  Rnfus. 

p.  538,  note  3.     See  above,  p.  441. 

P*  533*  1.  I.  It  is  hard  to  believe  the  statement  of  William  of  Mahnes- 
bury  (v.  403)  that  WUliam  paid  a  yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  marks  to 
his  father-in-law  and  his. successor;  "His  ille  iUustres  crebro  retributiones 
refuderat,  omnibus,  ut  ferunt,  annis  trecentas  argent!  mareas  pro  fide  et 
affinitate  socero  annumerans.  Ea  munifioentia,  in  filio  Baldewino  non  immi- 
nuta,  hsBsit  in  Robert!  Frisonis  malitia." 

p.  53a,  note  4,  for  "Galicia"  read  "  Gallicia." 

p.  537, 1.  5.  I  need  hardly  except  the  small  and  doubtful  case  of  the  Prioiy 
of  Carisbrooke  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Carisbrooke  is  not  mentioned  by  that 
name  in  Domesday,  but  William  Fitz-Osbem  gave  several  churches  in  the 
island,  and  among  them  Bowoomb,  by  which  is  probably  meant  Carisbrooke 
(Domesday,  53, 53  &),  to  his  foundation  at  Lyra.  CariBbrooke  before  long  (see 
Monasticon,  vii.  I090>i09i)  became  a  cell  to  Lyra,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it 
was  strictly  speaking  a  foundation  of  William  Fitz-Osbem. 

P-  573»  1-  i»  d^  "  ^^"  before  " successor." 

p.  575,  note  3,  for  **  vestram  "  read  "  vestrum." 

p.  59a,  1.  7  from  bottom.  I  do  not  fisel  quite  satisfied  about  this  life-long 
imprisonment  of  Boger.    Seep.  711. 

p.  600,  last  Une,  for  '*  in  '*  read  "  among." 

p.  604,  note  4,  for  "  Wadevi  "  read  "  WaldevL" 

p.  630,  L  13,  for  "  more  pounds  "  read  "  more  hundred  pounds." 

p.  639,  note  I.  I  ought  to  have  remarked  that  Alberio  got  his  pun  fix>m 
William  of  Malmeebuiy,  iv.  387;  "Quum  oppidani  fiduci&  moBuium  jaotitarent 
ideo  urbem  Durachium  nominatum,  quod  contra  omnes  obsidiones  imperterrita 
duraret, '  Et  ego '  (inquit)  *  vooor  Durandus ;  et  eo  usque  in  obsidione  durabo 
quo  civitati  nomen  auferam,  ut  non  Durachium  sed  MoUiciumamodo  dicatur.*'* 

p.  638,  note  3.  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  389)  also  puts  the  nickname 
into  William's  mouth;  "Per  resurrectionem  Dei,  probus  erit  Robelinus  Curta 
Ocrea."  His  character  of  Robert  is  one  degree  better  than  that  given  by 
Orderic.  After  mentioning  the  nickname,  he  adds,  "  Hoc  enim  erat  ejus  cog- 
nomen, quod  esset  exiguus ;  cssterum  nihil  habens  quod  succenseres,  quia  nee 
fflepidse  formie,  nee  infaoeti  eloquii,  neo  virtutis  imbedlln,  nee  enervis  erat 
oonsilii."  He  had  just  before  said,  *'Natus  in  Normanni&^  spectats  jam 
yirtutis  habebatur  adolesoens  quando  pater  Angliam  venit ;  fortitudinis  pio- 
batSB,  quamquam  exilis  corporis  et  pinguis  aqualiculL" 

p.  644,  L  5.  We  find  a  man  of  the  same  name  and  office— very  likely  a  Bon 
m^  the  Chronicle,  1 134 ;  "  )>es  kinges  stiward  of  France  Amalri." 

p.  651,  note  3,  for  **  zeal  of"  read  "  zeal  for." 

p.  660,  note  a,  for  "voluntate"  read  "voluntati." 
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p.  66a,  note  i.  Fifteen  years  later,  1095,  the  Trace  of  God  waa  eonfixmed 
by  the  higher  authority  of  the  Council  of  Clennont.  Will.  Mahn.  iv.  345 ; 
'^  Quod  ab  Adrentu  Domini  usque  ad  octavas  EpiphanisB,  et  a  SeptuagesimA 
usque  ad  octavas  Paschss,  et  a  primA  die  Rogationum  usque  ad  octayas  Pente- 
costes,  et  a  quartft  ferii  occidente  sole  omni  tempore  usque  ad  secundam 
feriam  oriente  sole  trevia  Dei  oustodiatur." 

p.  670, 1.  I.  This  Ealdgyth  would  be  a  niece  of  Ealdgyth  the  daughter  of 
TThtred  and  mother  of  Gospatric.  See  p.  134.  I  trust  to  go  more  fully  into 
these  pedigrees  in  my  fifth  yolume. 

p.  676, 1.  a.  The  New  Castle  and  the  castle  at  Tynemouth  ("se  castel  sat 
TinemuQan")  appear  in  the  Chronicle,  1095  ;  "Feorde  se  eori  [Robert  of 
Mowbray]  anre  nihte  ut  of  Bebbabuxh  towardes  TinemuOan  ac  )»  >e  innan 
ptan  ntwan  eatUle  wnron  his  gewsar  wurdon." 

p.  677,  note  3.  On  the  character  of  this  Bishop  see  the  remarkaUe  entiy 
in  the  Chronicle  (1088)  recording  his  revolt  against  William  Buftis ;  "  Swa 
wnll  dyde  se  cyng  be  ^m  biscope  >»t  eall  Englaland  fierde  »fter  his  r»de 
and  swa  swa  he  wolde,  and  he  ]>ohte  to  donne  be  him  eall  swa  Judas  ScarioV 
dide  be  ure  Drihtene."  This  is  somewhat  softened  by  Florence ;  **  EA  quoque 
tempestate  Bex  pnadictus  iUius,  ut  yen  consiliarii,  fruebatur  prudenti& ;  bene 
enim  sapiebat,  ejusque  consiliis  totius  Anglis  tractabatur  respubUca." 

p.  683,  note  I.  If  by  these  words  we  are  to  understand  an  "  aula  regia  "  in 
Wight  itself  we  can  hardly  place  it  anywhere  but  at  CariBbrooke.  There 
must  have  been  some  royal  dwelling^lace  in  Wight,  as  William  stayed  there 
some  time  in  1086  (see  p.  697),  and  Caiisbrooke  is  most  likely  intended  by 
the  entry  in  Domesday  (5  a  b)  about  a  castle  at  Alwinestone.  See  Ellis, 
i.  ai3. 

p.  710,  last  line,  for  "and  .^Ifgar"  read  "the  son  of  iESfgar.* 

p.  711,  note  z,  for  "  Donald"  read  **  Duncan." 

p.  731,  Note  G.  A  better  spelling  of  this  name,  according  to  its  evident 
origin,  would  be  Wigffod,  and  it  is  so  spelled  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1079. 
See  p.  818. 

p.  735, 1.  3.  On  the  works  of  Bobert  of  Oily  see  Mr.  James  Parker's  just 
published  History  of  Oxford,  pp.  38  et  seqq. 

p.  735*  L  10  from  bottom,  for  **  Hugh  Grantmesnil "  read  "  Hugh  of 
Grantmesnil.'' 

p.  745,  Note  N.  In  the  Chronicle  for  1068  we  read  of  **  Eustatius  se  iunga  ** 
as  engaged  in  the  revolt  against  William  Bufns.  For  this  Florence  has 
"  Eustatius  junior,  Q>me$  Bononiof,**  which  sounds  as  if  he  looked  on  the  elder 
Eustace  as  having  died  before  1088. 

p.  768, 1.  15,  alter  **  Norman  writers"  add  '*  and  Englishmen  writing  in 
Latin." 

p.  773, 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  **  would  probably  "  read  "  probably  would." 

p.  778,  Note  Z.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  reading  and  authority  of  the 
manuscripts  see  Mr.  James  Parker^s  History  of  Oxford,  p.  36. 

p.  791,  L  8  from  bottom.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  it  is  here  that 
William  of  Malmesbuiy  (v.  390)  quotes  the  proverb  which  elsewhere  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  374)  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fulk  the  Good  of  Anjou.  Henry 
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''paentiam  ad  spem  regni  Uieris  muniebat;  sabinde,  patre  qnoqao  andv 
eiite» jaotitare  proyeriuom  lolitas,  'Rex  iUiteratus,  asinns  ooronatoa.'" 

P*  793*  L  4.  On  oosfidering  this  matter  again,  I  think  it  10  an  open 
question  whether  Maiy  meant  that  the  Engtiah  King,  whether  JSlfred  or 
Heniy  the  First,  transUted  the  Greek  finblee  into  Latin  and  then  into  Kngiish, 
or  whether  she  simply  meant  that  he  translated  them  firom  Latin  into  Kngtish. 
In  the  fonner  explanation  I  foUowed  Sir  Francis  Palgraye,  but  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  punotnation,  which  he  and  M.  de  Roquefort  give  different! j, 
and  which  is  of  oooise  arbitraiy.  But  in  either  case^  if  we  accept  the  reading 
ffmriit  the  English  education  of  Henry  the  First  is  equally  asserted.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  all  that  is  meant  is  a  translation  from  Latin  into  English,  one 
objection  to  .Wilfred  being  the  King  intended  is  taken  away.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  is  about  an  equal  difficulty  in  either  case. 

p.  797,  L  a,  for  '*  salutens  "  read  "  salatem." 

p.  800,  1.  I.  For  ''plays"  read  "play."  Florence  also  in  the  passage 
referred  to  speaks  of  Stephen  as  *'filius  amitsB  filius"  [WiUelmi  Rufi,  so.], 
which  would  make  him  the  son  of  a  sister  of  William.  His  &tber  appears  in 
the  Ghronide  (1096)  as  "Soda  eorl  of  Campaine  )nbs  cynges  oOmh,"  a  wotd 
which  leaTSS  the  question  open. 

p.  810,  L  13  from  bottom,  lor  *'  remarking"  read  "  finding  out." 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

THE   PIBST  DATS  07   VILLIAM'b   BBIGH.  ' 
Deoomber  1066 — Deoember  1067. 

$  1.     Character  oftheS^n  of  William, 

THE  corooatioa  rite  was  over,  and  the  formal  reign  of  ^^""  "^ 
William  over  England  was  to  begin.  As  far  as  out-  the  ume  uf 
ward  forms  were  concerned,  lie  might  be  looked  on  as  King  ^^  """'' 
over  the  whole  land.     He  had  indeed  direct  military  poa- 

*  The  chief  thing  to  be  notiood  with  regard  to  the  authoritiet  ibr  these 
yetun  is  the  Ion  of  Mme  oF  tbe  most  important.  The  Biographer  of 
Xiwlward  failed  ub  at  the  death  of  hia  own  hero  or,  at  the  outaide,  at  the 
Battle  of  Stamfordbridge.  With  the  Battle  of  Stamfbrdbridge  also  the 
Abingdon  Chronicle  comes  snddenlj  to  an  end.  lie  Tapeati?  takes  ni 
onlj  to  the  flight  of  the  light-anned  at  Senlao,  and  the  poem  of  Qmj  at 
A.iniens  takea  as  only  to  the  oonmstion  of  William.  Waoe  again  ceases  to 
be  of  any  *alne  juat  at  pranut,  as  he  cuts  the  hiitoiy  of  William  very  short 
between  his  coronation  and  his  burial.  We  miss  also  Mr.  Kemble's  great 
Dollectioli  of  Charters,  which  contains  only  a  lew  docnments  later  than  the 
tcceeston  of  William.  Tbe  docmnents  of  William's  reign  are  nmneroos 
snd  important,  but  we  have  to  seek  them  where  we  can  &ud  them,  in  the 
Foedera,  in  the  Monaatioon,  In  Hidtes*  Theaannu,  in  the  varioui  local  hia- 
lories,  anywhere  in  short  where  they  may  happen  to  be  preaerred.  (A 
Bontinnation,  as  well  ss  a  new  recension,  of  the  Codex  Diplomalions  wonld 
be  an  unspeakable  gun  to  bistorioal  acholarship.)  And,  while  we  lose  so 
many  of  our  old  authorities,  we  are  not  reinforced  by  new  ones  of  any 
[mportance.  But  sevend  of  our  remaining  anthoritiea  increase  in  value.  Flo- 
rence nowdeGnitely  becomes  an  independent  and,  as  we  go  on,  a  con  temporary 
(rriter  of  the  first  rank.  Orderio,  bom  in  1075,  does  not  reach  that  rank 
tltiring  our  present  period ;  atill  be  had  good  means  of  infoimation,  and  his 
ralue  gradually  increases.  80  does  that  of  William  of  Malmssbnry  as  be 
gats  nearer  to  his  own  time.  The  Talne  of  Hency  of  Huntingdon  on  the 
other  hand  Igsssns.  His  main  ralue  ha«  always  oonsiated  in  the  eariy  tra- 
ditiona  and  firagmoita  of  eaiiy  songs  which  he  preserves,  and  his  stock  of 
B  2 
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OHAP.  xvn.  session  only  of  certain  of  the  southern  and  eastern  shires. 
No  anned  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  land  was  at 
in  Miy  put  ^^^^  moment  actually  in  arms  against  him.  Rival  King 
ofEngland.  there  was  none.  The  rival  who  had  appeared  agninst  him 
for  a  moment  had  submitted  to  him  and  had  been  received 
to  his  &your.  The  chief  men  of  a  large  part  of  England 
Potition  of  had  submitted  with  him.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  indeed 
and  Mor.  still  held  out,'  but  they  seem  to  have  been  simply,  after 
kere.  theit  manner,  waiting  to  see  what  course  events   would 

take.  At  all  events  they  did  not  venture  on  any  armed 
opposition.  And  the  consecration  of  William  by  the 
Northumbrian  Primate  might  be  looked  on  as  some  sort 
of  guaranty,  however  weak^  for  the  obedience  of  his  pro- 
vince. The  two  chiefs  of  the  national  Church,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  kingship^  the  holiest  Prelate  in 
England,  the  chosen  friend  of  the  slain  Harold,  had  all 
bowed  to  William  and  had  become  his  men.'  He  had 
possession  of  the  mightiest  and  of  the  most  venerable  of 
English  cities.  The  metropolis  of  ^thelberht,  the  royal 
ciiy  of  Alfred,  were  alike  his.  He  had  been  crowned  in 
Eadward's  church ;  he  dwelt  in  Eadward's  palace ;  and  if 
London  had  been  slow  to  submit,  a  fortress  was  now  rising 
which  would  for  ever  fetter  the  hands  of  William's  un- 
willing subjects.  It  might  well  seem  that  England  was 
already  William's  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  York, 
Gloucester,  Exeter,  had  as  yet  not  seen  his  face.  But  it 
might  seem  that  all  that  was  needed  for  their  Aill  posses- 
sion was  for  the  King  to  show  himself  before  their  gates  in 
the  friendly  state  of  a  peacefol  progress.     William,  King 

them  now  grows  much  smaller.  The  Bubsidiary  sources,  the  local  wriien 
and  the  incidental  notices  in  foreign  authors,  have  to  be  attended  to  mneh 
as  before.  And  the  paramount  importance  of  Domesday  grows,  I  need 
hardly  say,  at  every  step  as  we  draw  near  to  the  date  of  the  Sarvey  itsdf. 
The  mass  of  personal  and  local  detaU  which  may  be  recovered  from  Ita 
incidental  entries  is  utterly  amazing. 
*  See  vol,  iii.  pp.  547,  767.  *  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  519,  547. 
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>f  the  English,  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  might  chap.  xvii. 
Kvell    give  himself  out  as  already   master  of  the  whole 
realm. 

And  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  none  who  knew  England 
better  than  the  Conqueror  himself  how  far  the  land  still  ^ju^ered. 
f^ras  from  being  conquered.     William  was  King ;   but  he 
knew  well  that  in  the  greater  part  of  his  Kingdom  his 
kingpship  as  yet  hardly  existed  in  name.    But  he  knew  also  Advantage 
how  much  he  had  gained  by  becoming  a  King.     William  ^f  hjg  q^,^, 
knew,  as  well  as  Henry  the  Eighth  himself,  the  inestimable  '^*^®'^- 
advantage  of  having  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side. 
Since  the  homage  at  Berkhampstead,  since  the  election  and  Formal 
coronation  at  Westminster,  William  was  no  longer  a  mere  o^b 
foreign   invader,  a  mere   candidate   or  pretender  to   the  P<»*i<>°- 
Crown.     He  was,  as  far  as  outward  ceremonies  could  make 
him,  the  King,  the  choice  of  the  English  people,  the  con- 
seerated  of  the  English  Church.     The  greater  part  of  his 
realm  had  still  to  be  conquered ;  but  he  could  go  forth  to 
its  conquest  in  quite  another  character  from  that  in  which 
he  had  landed  at  Pevensey.     Besistance  to  his  authority 
would  no  longer  be  the  defence  of  the  country  against  an 
invader  from  beyond  sea.     It  would  be  rebellion  against  a 
lawful  King  and  an  established  government.    In  William's 
theory  indeed^  all  resistance  to  his  power^  all  refiisal  to 
acknowledge  his  rights,  had  been  gailiy  rebellion  ever  since 
the  death  of  Eadward.  ^     But  he  could  now  put  forth  his 
pretensions  with  tenfold  force.    Those  pretensions  had  now 
been  acknowledged  in  the  most  solemn  way.     William  was 
King;  those  who  submitted  to  him  were  loyal  subjects; 
those  who  might  still  withstand  him  were  traitorous  rebels. 
The  King  bad  still  to  win  his  Kingdom;  but  the  King 
could  win  it  far  more  readily  than  the  mere  Duke  could 
have  done.    The  might  of  the  royal  arm  was  to  be  tried 
only  where  the  magic  of  the  royal  favour  might  fail  to 

^  See  vol.  iiL  p.  411. 
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oHAP.xvn.  win.     It  could  hardlj  tail  but  that  many^  whether  indi- 

yiduals  or  whole  difltricts,  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  a 

King  who  claimed  only  the  allegiance  formally  due  to  his 

Crown,  while  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  against 

one  who  came  before  them  simply  as  a  foreign  invader  ix 

an  unacknowledged  pretender. 

Character       The  true  way  of  looking  at  those  important  stages  of  the 

ristanc^  Conquest  which  followed  William's  coronation  seems  to  be 

William     ^j^jg^  T^^  opposition  which  William  met  with  was  in  truth 

after  hia  *^*       . 

Corona-  the  stubbom  resistance  of  a  land  striving  to  guard  the  last 
fiagments  of  its  freedom  against  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  in- 
vader who  was  winning  the  land  bit  by  bit.  But  in  form 
it  was  resistance  or  rebellion  against  the  lawful  King  and 
the  established  government  of  the  land.  This  twofold 
aspect  of  the  struggle  greatly  affected  its  character.  The 
&U  of  Harold  and  his  brothers,  the  lack  of  any  one  else 
able  or  worthy  to  stand  forth  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
had  left  the  English  people  without  a  leader.  The  corona- 
tion of  William  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  finding  a 
leader.  It  cut  them  off  from  all  hope  of  united  national 
action.  The  coronation  took  place,  as  I  have  said^  during 
a  moment  of  apparent  universal  submission ;  if  all  England 
had  not  acknowledged  William,  no  part  of  England 
A  real  acknowledged  any  one  else.  The  struggle  which  followed 
radrtance  ^^  *  reaction  after  a  panic ;  it  was  the  revolt  of  a  people 
plausibly     goaded  to  revolt  by  the  oppression  far  less  of  William  him- 

repre-  

sented  as    self  than  of  William's  unworthy  lieutenants.     In  all  those 

parts  of  the  country  which  had  already  submitted  to  the 

new  King,  it  was  strictly  rebellion,  however  justifiable  re- 

DiBtinction  bellion,  against  an  established  government.     And  even  in 

on  this       those  parts  to  which  William's  power  had  not  yet  reached, 

*'***~*®'-   in  those  parts  which  he  had  to  subdue  by  force  after  his 

coronation^  the  struggle  bore  a  somewhat  different  character 

from  that  of  simple  national  resistance  to  foreign  invasion. 

When  the  men  of  Exeter  or  Chester  bade  defiance  to 
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William,  they  were  bidding  defiance  to  the  only  de  facto  ohap.  xvn. 
ELing  and  government  in  England.    Their  resistance  was  Piecemeal 
therefore  local  rather  than  national ;  each  city  and  district  ^^e  reebt- 
fonght  for  its  own  hand,  not  for  the  conmion  freedom  of  "*®®-.,.^® 
the  whole  realm.  A  land  therefore  which  resisted  bit  by  bit  King  ever 
^^as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  conquered  bit  by  bit.  The  only  f^know-^ 
way  to  make  the  least  show  of  resistance  to  William  on  ^•^K^*- 
equal  terms  was  again  to  proclaim  the  kingship  of  the 
puppet  Eadgar,  or  to  call  on  Swend  of  Denmark  to  come 
and  claim  the  Crown  of  his  uncle  and  his  cousin.     But 
neither   Eadgar  nor  Swend   ever  obtained  any  general 
acknowledgement.     The  warfieure  waged  in  their  names  was 
only  local  warfare.     William  was  the  King ;   Eadgar  and 
Swend  were  only  pretenders — in  the  Latin  phrase  of  the 
time,  Tyrants.^     In  all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  im- 
measureable  advantage  which  William  gained  from  being 
the  King  in  possession,  however  imperfect  that  possession 
was  in  many  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     And  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  fieust  that  many  of  those  who  fought  against 
William  were  really  technically  traitors,  that  they  were 
breaking  their  plighted  allegiance,  that  they  were  fighting 
against  a  King  to  whom  they  had  sworn  oaths  and  become 
his  men,  may  have  done  not  a  little  to  unnerve  the  hearts 
and  to  weaken  the  arms  of  the  later  defenders  of  England. 
Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  actual  moment  of  William's 
coronation,  there  was  no  armed  opposition  to  his  authority 
in  any  part  of  England.     In  the  districts  which  he  had 
already  subdued  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  submit 
to  what  they  could  not  help,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.     la  the  districts  to  which  his  arms  had  not 
reached  men  had,  to  say  the  least,  not  made  up  their  minds 

^  WUIiam  of  MalmeBbuy  (iii.  348)  says  of  Tork,  '<  Ibi  Bex  Sootorum  Mal- 
colmuB  ciiin  suis,  ibi  Edg&ros  et  Marcheriua  et  Weldeofus  cum  Anglis  et 
DftDie,  nidum  tyrannidii  mepe  foyebuit."  On  this  use  of  the  word,  nee  voL  1. 

pp.  i5«>  Z9^' 
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oHAF.xvii.  on  any  plan  of  resistance,  nor  had  they  chosen  any  chief  ill 
whose  name  they  should  resist.  William's  election  and 
coronation  were  therefore,  not  only  formally  regular,  but 
L^al  fie-  actually  undisputed.  In  William's  reading  of  the  Law,  the 
William'8  i^eigOL  of  Harold  was  an  usurpation,  and  the  new  King  was 
w^ftm  ^^  lawful  successor  of  his  cousin  King  Eadward.  He  was  the 
held  to  be  hereditary  Kinfir,  a  form  of  words  which  however  must  not 

the  Bucces-  ^ 

sor  of         be  pressed  to  the  full  extent  of  its  modem  meaning.  ^  To  put 
and  the  *    *^^  rights  of  conquest  offensively  forward,  to  deal  with  his 
^^^^      new  subjects  as  with  a  conquered  people,  in  no  way  fell  in 
ignored,      with   his  policy.     The  orthodox  way  of  speaking  under 
William,  at  least  in  his  milder  moments,  was  to  look  on 
the  fight  of  Senlac  as  a  sort  of  unhappy  accident.     The 
Sling  had  come  to  claim  his  Crown,  and  he  was  so  unlucky 
as  to  be  forced  to  overcome  certain  rebels  and  traitors  before 
he  could  take  possession  of  it.  ^    In  the  official  language  of 
William's  reign,  his  entry  is  always  spoken  of  as  if  it  had 
been  an  entry  as  peace&l  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second  or 
Fictions  of  George  the  First.     Indeed  the  way  in  which  the  reign  of 
kind  in       Harold  is  ignored  in  the  legal  language  of  William's  reign 
^^^         is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  rule  of  Cromwell  are  ignored  in  the  legal  language 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.^    The  delicate  eu- 
phemism, so  common  in  Domesday,  "  When  King  William 
came  into  England,"  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  legal 
fiction  by  which  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  is 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  68a. 

'  In  the  somewhat  suspicious  (see  Chapter  xix.)  foundation  charter  of 
Battle  Abbey  (Kymer,  i.  4;  Mon.  Aug.  iii.  344)  William  says,  "Quum  in 
Angliam  venissem  et  in  finibus  Hasting'  cum  ezercitu  appliouissem  contra 
hostes  meos  qui  mihi  regnum  Angliee  injuste  conabantur  auferre."  So 
in  the  Westminster  charter  quoted  in  Ellis,  i.  312,  and  in  the  notes  to 
Benoit,  iii.  164  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  684) ;  **  Angliam  veniens,  in  ore  gladii 
regnum  adeptus  sum  Anglorum,  devicto  Haroldo  Bege  cum  suis  compli- 
cibus,  qui  mihi  regnum,  providentUt  Dei  destinatum,  et  benefido  conoessionis 
domini  et  oogoati  mei  gloriosi  Begis  Edwardi  concessum,  oonati  sunt  au- 
ferre."    The  odd  thing  is  that  the  title  of  King  is  here  given  to  Harold. 

'  On  these  legal  fictions  see  Appendix  A. 
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Spoken  of  in    Acts  of  Parliament  as  the  twelfth  year  of  chap.  xvn. 
King  Charles.     It  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  those  strange 
]p.eQe&  of  regnal  arithmetic  which  have  given  the  world  a 
Lewis  the  Eighteenth  and  a  Napoleon  the  Third.     In  all 
these  cases  it  was  convenient  to  put  the  plainest  facts  of 
history  out  of  sight.     Bnt  there  was  probably  no  case  in 
whidi  the  legal  fiction  told  with  more  e£Pect  than  it  did  in 
the  case  of  William.     No  man  seriously  believed  that 
Charles  the  Second  became^  in  any  practical  sense,  King  of 
England  from  the  moment  when  the  axe  fell  on  the  neck 
of  Charles  the  First.    No  man  seriously  believed  that  a 
Lewis  the  Seventeenth  or  a  Napoleon  the  Second  had  ever 
really  reigned  over  France.     And  in  these  latter  cases  all 
that  was  meant  was  to  represent  the  incoming  ruler  as  the 
heir  of  a  remote  predecessor ;  it  was  not  meant  to  brand 
all  the  acts  of  all  the  intervening  governments  as  null  and 
void.     But  the  legal  fiction  of  the  reign  of  William,  like 
the  l^al  fiction  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in- 
tended to  brand  the  acts  of  the  alleged  usurpation  as  null  and 
void.     And  this  system,  fully  and  consistently  carried  out,  Practical 
had  its  eflect.    The  legal  fraud  came  admirably  to  the  help  legal 
of  the  religious  fraud.     While  the  Church  systematically  fi<^**o^- 
branded   Harold  as  a  perjurer,   the   Law  systematically 
branded  him  as  an  usurper.    The  new  King,  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  sincerely,  gave  himself  out  as  no  enemy,  no  con- 
queror,  towards  the  English  nation,  but  simply  as  the 
chastiser  of  the  late  usurper  and   his  partizans.     Such 
teachings  both  legal  and  religious,  did  its  work  on  men's 
minds  at  the  time,  as  it  has  done  its  work  on  the  pages  of 
history  ever  since.    When  the  event  had  bowed  down 
men's  minds  to  submission,  they  might  even  seek  shelter 
in  either  the  religious  or  the  legal  subtlety,  as  a  kind  of 
relief,  as  a  sort  of  salve  to  their  consciences  in  accepting 
the  rule  of  the  invader. 
And  of  one  thing  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that 
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OHAP.  xvn.  William  did  not  come  into  England  with  any  fixed  purpose 
^^*^     to  play  the  tyrant  in  England.      When  he   swore  his 
poaeiy  an    coronation  oath,  he  doubtless  meant  to  keep  it.     William, 
as  I  have  often  said,  though  he  stuck  at  no  crime  that 
would  serve  his  purpose,  was  at  no  time  one  who  rejoiced 
in  crime  for  its  own  sake.     His  soul  was  far  above  the 
meanness  of  those  petty  tyrants  who  boast  themselves  that 
they  can  do  mischief.     Of  wanton  oppression  for  oppres- 
sion's sake  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  guilty  at  any  time. 
His' at-       And  now,  in  the  first  mcxnents  of  his  reign,  it  was  his 
conciliate    poHcy  OS  well  as  his  disposition  to  make  his  government  as 
«\e  Eng-    acceptable  as  he  could  to  his  new  subjects  of  every  class. 
His  interest  forbade  him,  and  his  temper  certainly  did  not 
urge  him,  to  do  them  any  kind  of  wrong  or  damage  which 
he  knew  how  to  avoid.     His  difficulties  lay  wholly  in  his 
position.     He  had  contrived  to  mount  the  English  throne 
with  every  circumstance  of  formal  legality.     But  he  must 
have  known  that  he  had  not  mounted  it  with  the  real  good 
will  of  the  English  people.     He  must  have  known  that  the 
sort  of  artificial  eagerness  with  which  his  accession  had  been 
welcomed  was  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction 
111  feeling  against  him.  And  the  untoward  accident  which  had  turned 
ttJ^tur™  ^^®  ^y  ^^  ^^  coronation  into  a  day  of  havoc  and  sorrow 
Mce  at       jjad  already  done  much  to  destroy  his  newly-won  popu- 
nation.       larity.  ^    The  very  first  day  of  his  reign  had  made  English- 
men feel  the  insolence  of  his  foreign  followers.     The  very 
rite  of  his  consecration  had  been  disturbed  by  their  irresist- 
ible passion  for  plunder  and  destruction.     They  had  chosen 
that  solemn  moment  to  bum  and  harry,  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness as  it  would  seem,  the  houses  and  goods  of  Englishmen 
who  were  guilty  of  no  crime  against  the  new  King,  but 
who  were  at  that  very  moment  engaged  in  doing  him  the 

^  Ord.  Yit.  503  D.  "Angli  fi»ctionem  tarn  insperats  rei  dimetientes 
nimifl  irati  sunt,  et  postea  Normannos  semper  suspectos  habuemnt,  et  in- 
fido8  Bibi  dijudicantes  altionis  tempua  do  eis  optaverunt." 
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most  loyal  serTioe.    The  deeds  of  wrong  of  that  Midwinter  ohap.  xvn. 
Day  were  not  Toi^otten.  Men  saw  in  them  an  omen  of  what 
the  rule  of  tlie  I'I'orman  would  be.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mtaej  did  much  to  set  the  minds  of  Englishmen  agaiost 
Qie  new  King  and  his  government. 

And  in  truth  the  deeds  of  wrong  of  that  day  were  in  Oppreanon 
every  way  a  presage  of  what  the  reign  of  William  was  to  ^  jq  ' 
be.  It  had  not  been  by  William's  order  or  by  William's  wish  WillUm's 

•^  /  pontion. 

that  any  Englishman  had  suffered  harm  in  his  goods  or  in 
his  person.  But  William  had,  of  his  own  wiU,  brought  about 
a  state  of  things  in  which  it  could  not  fail  that  Englishmen 
should  suflfer  harm  in  their  goods  and  in  their  persons.     It 
inras  not  at  William's  bidding  that  the  Norman  horsemen 
^ho  gfuarded  the  iq>proaeh  to  the  West  Minster  had  set 
fire  to  the  houses  of  Englishmen.    But  it  was  wholly  at 
William's  biddings  and  wholly  through  William's  act,  that 
l<f^orman  horsemen  were  ever  called  on  to  keep  guard  at 
the  crowning  of  an  English  King.     So  it  was  through- 
out his  reign.    William  had  no  wish  to  oppress ;  but  he 
liad  placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which  oppression  could 
not  be  avoided.    He  had  no  wish  to  make  his  reign  a  reign 
of  terror ;  but  the  mere  &ct  that  he  reigned  at  all  left  him 
no  choice  but  either  to  cease  from  reigning  or  to  make  his 
reign  a  reign  of  terror.     However  he  might  disguise  the 
fiBM!t  by  outward  ceremonies  and  legal  subtleties,  he  was  in 
truth  the  Conqueror  in  every  sense.     He  had  won  the  land  Difficulties 
by  force  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  without  the  good  ^J^^he 
will  of  a  single  English-born  inhabitant  of  England.     He  1^^^,^^ 
bad  at  once  to  reward  the  foreign  army  which  in  truth  had  followers. 
made  him  King^  and,  if  not  to  punish,  at  least  to  guard 
against  the  nation  which  had  received  him  as  King  against 
its  will.     That  army  could  not  be  rewarded  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  conquered  nation.    The  nation  could  not  be 
guarded  against  except  by  putting  strangers  in  posts  of 
dignity  and  authoriiy.     Here  was  the  evil ;  the  evil  which 
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CHAP.  xvn.  drove  William  to  become  an  oppressor  against  his  will*; 
but  an  evil  which  was  wholly  of  his  own  creation.  He  had, 
of  his  own  selfish  ambition,  attacked  and  subdued  a  people 
that  had  never  wronged  him.  And  that  sin  became  its 
own  appropriate  punishment  by  driving  him  into  sins  of 
yet  deeper  dye. 
Croodbe-  And  yet  the  beginnings  of  William  were  as  good  as 
William;  the  beginnings  of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  be.  K  we 
¥dth™oBe  c^Dip^®  William  with  Cnut,  the  contrast  between  the  first 
of  Cnut.  days  of  each  is  as  favourable  to  William  as  the  contrast 
between  their  last  days  is  favourable  to  Cnut.  The  Danish 
conqueror  began  his  re^n  with  banishments  and  executions, 
some  of  which  executions  seem  to  have  taken  the  form  of 
simple  murders.  ^  But,  after  the  submission  of  Berkhamp- 
stead,  William  does  not  seem  to  have  shed  a  drop  of  English 
blood.  Even  before  the  submission^  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  slaughter  except  in  what  in  his 
eyes  would  be  held  to  be  the  lawful  operations  of  war/^  It 
is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  his  power  was  not 
marked,  like  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Cnut,  either 
by  assassinations  or  by  judicial  executions.  ^  Some  amount 
of  banishment  and  confiscation  does  seem  to  have  taken 
place^  but;  on  the  whole,  William,  at  this  stage  of  his  reign^ 
warred  rather  against  the  memory  of  the  dead  than  against 
the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  living.   From  the  picture  which 

^  See  voL  i.  p.  456,  and  the  whole  account  of  the  death  of  Eadric. 

*  For  the  opposite  evidence  on  this  point,  see  voL  iii.  p.  554.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  Florence,  though  he  charges  William  with  burnings  and 
harryingB  after  the  submission  at  Berkhampstead,  yet  leaves  out  the  words 
**  homines  interficere,**  which  form  part  of  his  description  of  his  earlier 
doings. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  exaggerated  than  the  account  quoted  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  640  from  the  Chronicle  of  Ekkehard,  where  we  are  told  that  William, 
immediately  on  his  coronation,  *'moz  onmes  pene  regni  ejusdem  pnesules 
exsilio,  nobiles  vero  morti  destinavit."  No  Bishop  or  Abbot  was  banished 
before  the  flight  of  ^thelsige  in  1070  (see  Appendix  P.)i  and  the  death 
of  Waltheo^  nearly  ten  years  after  his  coronation,  is  the  only  recorded 
political  execution  of  William's  reign. 
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Lis  pan^iyrist  gives  us  of  his  clemency  and  kindness  to  the  ohap.  xvn. 
Yanqnished^  we  most  make  the  needful  deductions.     But 
it  is  plainly  not  without  a  certain  groundwork  of  truth. 

It  is  of  the  more  paramount  importance  that  the  real  Oppodto 
position  of  William,  and  his  real  disposition  at  this  time,  yie^  of 
should   be   thoroughly  understood^   because    of   the  two  ^*^^*^'* 
extieme  theories  in  opposite  directions  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  two  most  eloquent  and  popular  writers 
on  the  subject.     It  is  utterly  unjust  to  look  upon  William  Its  true 
as  a  mere  successAil  adventurer^  a  mere  chief  of  a  hostile  ^fg  ^^^1 
anny  encamped  in  a  conqaered   country.      It  is  utterly  ^".^^ 
unjust  to  speak  of  his  claim  of  legal  right  and  his  show  a  mere 
of  legal  government  as  mere  pretences  to  cover  the  violence  ^T^ 
of  a  successful  bri^rand.     On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  °°'Z1' 

^  '  K  mere 

tempted  greatly  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Con-  change  of 

QYD&sty. 

quest,  greatly  to  mistake  its  true  character,  if  we  are  led 
to  look  on  it  as  little  more  than  a  change  of  dynasty. 
William  was  a  foreign  Conqueror,  King  in  very  truth 
only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.*  But  the  show  of  legal 
ri^t  by  which  he  cloked  his  real  position  really  did  a 
great  deal  to  change  the  character  of  that  position.  His 
position  was  different  from  the  position  of  a  King,  even 
of  foreign  birth,  who  succeeds  to  a  Crown  by  peaceful 
election  or  peaceful  hereditary  succession.  But  it  was 
also  different  from  the  position  of  a  mere  invader^  reigning 
by  sheer  military  force.  If  we  look  at  one  picture,  we 
may  be  led  to  think  that  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were 
as  strictly  regarded,  that  the  laws  of  England  were  as 
strictly  administered^  during  the  reign  of  William  as  they 

'  See  the  whole  pasMge  in  WiUiam  of  Poitien  (146),  beginning  **  multa 
LnndoDue,  poeteaquiun  ooronatiiB  est,  pmdenter  juste  olementerque  di»- 
posoH."  To  some  of  the  particular  expressions  I  shaU  have  to  refer  again ; 
the  g«nenJ  description  makes  William  exhort  his  foUowers  '*nimhim 
opprimifictos  nequaquam  oportere,  viotoribus  professione  Christian^  parea^ 
M  quos  juste  subegerint  injuriis  ad  rebellandum  cogerent." 

'  Ct  the  words  of  the  charter  quoted  in  p.  8. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  could  have  been  during  the  reign  of  a  native  King.    If 
we  look  at  another  picture,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that 
all  right  and  law  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  that  the 
Tlie  old      rule  of  William  was  a  rule  of  simple  brigandage.    Neither 
ab^^ed    ^^  these  pictures  represents  the  real  truth  of  the  case, 
but  the      Th^  ii^^g  q£  England  were  not  formally  or  systematically 
theur  admi-  abolished ;  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  not  formally 
changed.     ^^  systematically  disregarded.    What  Englishmen  suffered 
from  was  mainly  that  irregukr,  often  undesigned,  op- 
pression which  must  take  place  when  the  laws  of  a  con- 
quered   people    are    administered    by    their    conquerors. 
Real  ex-     Another  point  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  exag- 
tningfer      geration  is  the  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from  English- 
under^      men  to  Normans  and  other  foreigners.   This  has  sometimes 
William,    been  spoken  of  as  if  William  had  systematically  divided 
the  lands  of  England  among  his  followers,  as  Gnthrum 
and  HsBlfdene  had  divided  the  lands  of  East-Anglia  and 
Northumberland.^     Or  rather  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  the 
lands  of  England  had  been  left  open  to  a  general  scramble, 
in  which  every  man  in  the  invading  army  took  whatever 
his  right  hand  could  seize  upon.^     It  is  perfectly  true 
that,  in  the  course  of  William's  reign,  all  the  g^reatest 
estates  and  all  the  highest  offices  in  England  were  trans- 
ferred frx)m  English  to  foreign  owners.     The  transfer  of 
land  was  certainly  not  so  great  as  has  often  been  fiuncied. 
The  notion  that  every  Englishman  was  turned  out   of 
hearth  and  home  is  a  mere  dream.    The  actual  occupants 
of  the  soil  remained  very  generally  undisturbed.      Still 
the  transfer  of  land  was  very  great,  great  enough  to 

^  See  yol.  i.  p.  50.  The  words  in  the  ChronideB  (876)  are,  "  pj  geare 
Halfdene  Noi^haiihjrmbra  land  gedelde:  ^nt  hie  By|>)ian  erg^de  and 
heora  tilgende  wmton ; "  and  in  880,  "  her  for  se  here  of  Cyrenoeastre  on 
Eastengle,  and  gescBt  ^t  land,  and  hit  gedttlde." 

*  Take  for  instance  the  passage  where  Thierry  (i.  269)  begins  to  teU 
how  **r  immense  prodoit  de  oette  spoliation  universeUe  fat  la  soldo  des 
ayentorieis  de  tous  pays  qui  s'^taient  enrdl^  sous  la  banni^  dn  dno  d« 
Normandie." 
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amount  to  the  establishment  in  the  land  of  a  territorial  obap.  xvn. 
anstocracy  of  foreign  birth.  And  this  transfer*  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said  to  have  been  done  systematically.  But 
it  was  not  done  at  a  blow ;  it  was  done  warily^  gradually^ 
and  seemingly  under  the  cover  of  legal  form.  There  was 
no  one  moment  of  general  confiscation  or  general  plunder. 

In  &ct  I  have  no  doubt  that  William,  at  the  time  of  Gooddis- 
his  coronation^  was  thoroughly  disposed  to  rule  his  new  w^iuun 
Kingdom  as  well  as  he  had  ruled  his  paternal   Duchy.  *f  ^®(^! 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  do  all  that  might  be  to  nation. 
identify  himself  and  his  dynasty  with  the  land  which  he 
chimed  to  be  his  by  lawful  right.    We  shall  find  that,  in 
order  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  English  King,  he 
himself  strove  to  learn  the  English  language^  and  that  his 
English-bom  son  was  brought  up  as  an  English  ^theling. 
But  all  these  good  intentions  were  thwarted  by  the  in-  His  in- 
herent vice  of   his   position.      He  could   not    maintain  ^i^^^l^^ 
himself  without  the  help  of  his  Norman  followers,  and  ^y  ^ 

*^  '  position . 

the  presence  of  his  Norman  followers  in  England  made 
it  hopeleas  for  him  to  try  to   reig^   in  England  as  an 
English  King.  The  example  of  Cnut,  which  so  instinctively  Misleading 
presents  itself  to  our  minds,  could  not  fiul  to  present  itself  of  the  ex- 
to  the  mind  of  WiUiam  himself.  ^    No  example  could  be^Pj®^^ 
more   brilliant    or   more    attractive.     One  foreign   con- 
queror had  already  reigned  in  England   as  an  English 
King,  and  had  left  behind  him  a  name  which  lived  in  the 
memories  of  Englishmen  side  by  side  with  the  names  of 
the  noblest  of  their  native  princes.    But  the  example  was 
one  that  was  altogether  delusive.    The  position  of  William  Differences 
was  wholly  different  from  the  position  of  Cnut.    The  dif-  the^^- 
fereiice  was  both  personal  and  national.    Cnut  must  have  ^f^^  . 
been  really  more  at  home  in  En£:land  than  he  was  in  that  of 
Benmark.     England  was  the  prize  of  his  first  youthful 
waifiure ;  the  Crown  of  England  was  the  first  of  the  many 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  299 ;  iii.  p.  549. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  crowns  which  were  gathered  on  his  brow, '  and  he  was  the 

son  of  a  prince  to  whom  Englishmen  had  given  at  least  an 

outward  and  ceremonial  homage  as  their  Eling.     At  his 

age  and  under  his  circumstances,  it  was  not  hard  for  Cnut 

really  to  identify  himself  with  his  conquest,  and  to  feel 

as  an  Englishman  rather  than  as  a  Dane.     But  William 

entered  England  at  a  mature  age,  after  a  reign  in  his  own 

land  which  had  been  but  a  few  years  shorter  than  his  life, 

when  his  character  and  habits  were  already  formed,  and 

when,  however  much  he  may  have  wished,  he  could  not 

identify  himself  with  England  as  Cnut  had  done.     But  the 

Diffiu«nt    national  difPerences  were  still  stronger.    The  Danes  were 

of  the        the  pupils  and  proselytes  of  the  English.     They  were  a 

the°Nor^    kindred   race,   speaking  a  kindred  tongue.    They   could 

mans  in      claim  no  Superiority  over  the  English  except  the  superiority 

Ihiguuid. 

of  military  success.  And  even  in  warfare  the  arms  and 
tactics  of  the  two  nations  were  much  the  same.  Whenever 
Danes  and  Englishmen  had  met  in  open  battle,  there  had 
been  no  marked  or  lasting  superiority  on  either  side,  and 
the  final  victory  of  Cnut  had  not  been  owing  to  any 
lack  of  prowess  on  the  part  of  his  enemy.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  English^  with  their  purer  faith  and  higher 
civilization,  stood  ready  to  be  the  masters  of  those  who 
had  overcome  them  in  mere  warfare.  With  William's  T*^or- 
mans  the  case  was  wholly  di£Perent.  To  decide  whether 
the  Normans  or  the  English  of  that  age  had  made  the 
more  real  advances  in  civilization  would  require  that  we 
should  first  define  in  what  real  civilization  consists.  A 
fair  comparison  of  the  two  nations  might  perhaps  lead  us 
to  say  that  each  had  points  of  real  superiority  over  the 
other.  But  at  all  events  there  were  the  widest  difierences 
between  them.  Their  language,  their  habits,  their  mode 
of  war&re,  their  social  and  political  feelings^  were  vndely 
different.     The  native  Normans,  once  the  kinsmen  of  Danes 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  404. 
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ttid  Englishmen,  had  cast  aside  all  outward  signs  of  their  oHAP.xvn. 
kindred,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  part  of 
William's  followers  were  not  native  Normans,  but  adven- 
torers  gathered  from  every  part  of  GFaul.^    The  success  of 
William's  invasion  was  a  distinct  triumph  of  one  language, 
of  one  mode  of  warfare,  of  one  social  and  political  system, 
over  another  language,  another  mode  of  war£Eure,  another 
social  and  political  system.     Under  these  circumstances  it 
ooold  not  be  that  Normans  and  Englishmen  should  blend 
together  under  William  as  Danes  and  Englishmen  had 
blended  together  under  Cnut.     Above  all,  it  could  not  be 
that  the  Norman  should,  like  the  Dane,  accept  the  conquered 
Englishman  as   his  intellectual  master.     The  result  was  Cnut'a  nila 
that,  while  the  rule  of  Cnut  could  daily  become  less  Danish  gradiuOly 
and  more  English^  the  rule  of  William  was  driven  to  be-  S^.^?^^* 
come  daily  less  English  and  more  Norman.     Cnut  began  ffnidually 
with  harshness ;   William  began  with  clemency.     But  in 
the  later  days  of  Cnut,  Danes  had  made  way  for  English- 
men in  all  the  great  offices  of  the  land^  and  Danes  in  their 
own  Luftd  were  beginning  to  complain  of  the  promotions 
held  by  Englishmen  in  Denmark.  By  the  end  of  William's 
reign,  without  any  one  act  of  general  or  violent  expulsion^ 
Nonnans  had  supplanted  Englishmen  in  all  the  highest 
offices  of  Church  and  State.    When  William  gathered  his      1086. 
Witan  to  his  great  Gemot  at  Salisbury^^  there  was  not  a 
single  English  Earl^  and  only  one  English  Bishop^  to  answer 
his  sommons. 

In  the  end,  I  need  not  say^  the  conquerors  and  the  con-  Final 
qnered  were  blended  together;  and,  when  we  look  at  the  Nonnans 
circomstances  of  the  Conquest,  we  shall  find  that  the  wonder  J^  .^.^' 
ittDy  is  that  they  were  blended  together  so  soon  as  they  <»««»■• 
were.    But  their  perfect  blending  was  not  the  work'of  a 
single  life  or  of  a  single  age.    The  process  was  doubtless 
listened,  silently  and  unwittingly,  by  that  real  kindred 

*  VoL  iiJ.  p.  306.  ■  Chron.  Petrib.  1086. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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OHAP.  xvn.  between  Norman  and  Englishman  of  which  neither  Nomum 
Effect  of    nor  Englishman  dreamed  at  the  time.    But  it  was  hastened 
^J^J^^  ■   also,  and  hastened  perhaps  in  an  eqnal  degree^  by  the  con- 
summate policy  of  William  himself.    Whoever  dwelt  in  the 
land,  Englishmen,  Normans,  or  any  other,  William  was 
their  master  and  moulded  them  to  his  will.    A  less  dis- 
cerning conqueror  might  have  made  simple  havoc  of  all 
that  he  found  established  in  the  land  which  he  conquered. 
A  man  of  meaner  mould  might  have  indulged  in  mere 
paltry  and  wanton  tyranny.    But  William  neither  changed 
one  whit  nor  tyrannized  one  whit  beyond  what  his  position 
and  his  purposes  demanded.     He  knew  how  to  use  Nor- 
mans against  Englishmen,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  use 
Englishmen  against  Normans,  and  he  knew  how  to  make 
the  whole  land  his  own  and  every  man  in  it  his  subject. 
Tlie  unity   His  position  as  Conqueror^  combined  with  that  crafb  of  the 
Xingdom    ruler  in  which  none  could  rival  him,  enabled  him  to  pot 
Jl^^  ~-   the  final  seal  to  the  work  of  Ecgberht,  of  Eadward,  and  of 
byWiUiam.  ^thelstau,  to  make  England  one  united  Kingdom,  which, 
since  his  days,  no  man  has  ever  dreamed  of  dividing. 


§  S.  William's  fint  Days  in  England. 
December  1066 — Match  1067. 

Effects  of       The  violence  of  William's  followers  had  changed  the 

the  tumiilt  *     .  . 

attheooro-day  of  his  coronation  from  a  day  of  formal,  and  perhaps 
nation.  more  than  formal,^  joy  into  a  day  of  sorrow  and  wrath. 
The  wrong  done  by  the  foreign  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
West  Minster  was  not  forgotten,'  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  open  outbreak  at  the  time.  But  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that,  either  at  once  upon  his  coronation 
or  within  a  very  short  time  after,  William  found  it  con- 
venient to  leave  London — and  we  may  suppose  West- 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  550.  «  See  above,  p.  10. 
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minster  also-— and  to  withdraw  to   Barking  in  Essex,  ohap.  zvn. 
Tliis  was  a  point  from  which  he  cotdd  easily  appear  in  ^ith^wH 
London  at  any  moment^  though  he  was  removed  for  *^^™J^^' 
whfle  from  the    immediate    neighbourhood  of  the   city.  Barldn^, 
And  the  reason  is  expressly  given^  that  he  waited  till  fortreeB  is 
additional  strengtJi  was  given  to  the  fortress  which  he**^"™^* 
had  already  begun   to   rear,   the    germs  of  the  ftiture 
Tower.    That  fortress  was  reared  to  guard  against  and 
to  corb  the  high  spirit — the  historian  adds,  the  fickle- 
ness— of  the  citizens  of  the  proud  and  populous  city.^ 
The  aoclamations^  not  wholly  insincere^  which  had  greeted  Change  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Conqueror  in  his  new  character  among  the 
of  an  English  King  were  already  changed  into  murmurs  of  ^^ ' 
distrost    The  English  peoplo— William  doubtless  already 
knew  it— were  only  biding  their  time. 
Still  the  formal  investiture  of  William  with  the  royal  Effects  of 

.      .  ,    the  copo- 

office  was  already  beg^ning  to  do  its  work  upon  men  s  nation ; 
minds.    Men  who  had  waited  to  see   what  might  be 
the  course  or  the  destiny  of  the  mere  invader,  the  mere 

'  The  MTmngement  of  William  of  Poitiers  who,  at  this  point  is  our  chief 
Mrthority,  is  always  yery  confused.  In  this  case  he  begins  with  the  passage 
vbieh  I  hare  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  13),  describing  the  King's  con- 
duct in  London  and  his  general  designs  and  scheme  of  government,  in- 
dadiog  much  which  could  hardly  have  been  done  in  a  day.  Presently  we  read 
(i47)»  "  EgrossQS  e  LundoniA,  dies  aliquot  in  propinquo  loco  morabatur 
BerciBgiiy**  and  the  reason  is  added,  "dum  firmamenta  qu»dam  in  urbe contra 
BobOitatem  ingentis  ao  leri  populi  perficerentur.  [On  this  beginning  of 
Tower-building,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  555.]  Vidit  enim  in  primis  neceasarium 
nsgoopers  Lnndonienses  co^rceri."  With  this  as  his  motive,  William  would 
Bot  stay  very  long  in  London  or  at  Westminster.  But  how  much  of  the 
nrioDs  acts  and  designs  which  William  of  Poitiers  seems  vaguely  to  put 
^Mrtwsen  the  coronation  and  the  homage  at  Barking  really  belongs  to 
^^illiam's  first  stay  in  London,  how  much  to  the  stay  at  Barking,  how 
much  to  the  progress  which  followed,  must  be  largely  matter  for  oon- 
JttcAvre.  One  grant  of  lands  recorded  in  Domesday  (ii.  59)  would  seem 
io  beloDg  to  the  very  first  days  of  William's  reign.  Lands  in  Essex 
vliich  bad  belonged  to  a  certain  Leofsuna  appear  as  the  property  of 
Geoffrey  of  Mandeville,  with  the  comment  *'  Hoc  manerium  dedit  Rex  6. 
^oando  remansit  Londoniee.'*  One  can  hardly  fancy  that  any  later  sojourn 
in  I^Ridon  would  be  referred  to  in  this  marked  way. 

G  2 
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cBAP.  zvn.  candidate  for  the  Crown^  hastened  to  do  their  homage  to 
■abmiBrion  the  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed.  The  Northern 
wine,  Mor-  Earls  themselves  now  saw  that  William  was  thoroughly 
oSSi!°^  determined  to  be  King  of  the  English  in  the  fiillest  sense, 
and  that  he  had  no  mind  merely  to  displace  the  Hoofle 
of  Godwine  in  the  possession  of  Wessex  and  East-Angli& 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  therefore  now  made  their  way  to 
Barking^  to  bow  to  the  King  whom  the  Primate  of 
Northern  England  had  already  hallowed.^  With  them 
came  a  crowd  of  others  of  the  great  ones  of  the  land  who 
had  as  yet  delayed  their  submission.  They  most  have 
been  chiefly  the  men  of  the  Norths  the  Thegns  of  North- 
humberland  and  of  those  Mercian  shires  whose  warrioiB 
had  not  marched  to  Senlac.  The  slaughter  of  Harold's 
own  following  must  have  left  comparatively  few  men  of 
note  to  come  from  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  And  those 
among  them  who,  from  any  cause,  had  not  been  in  the 
battle^  or  who,  having  survived  it,  ventured  to  throw  them- 
selves on  William's  mercy,  would  probably  have  already 
made  their  submission  either  at  Berkhampstead  or  at 
Westminster.  Besides  the  two  Earls,  several  names  are 
mentioned,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  Northumbrian.' 
Among  them  was  the  chief  of  the  Northumbrian  party, 
if  there  was  any  such  Northumbrian  party,  which  was 


1  On  the  reasons  for  accepting  the  account  which  pUcee  the  homage  of 
£adwine  and  Morkere  at  this  point,  instead  of  placing  it  at  the  earlier 
snbmission  at  Berkhampstead,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  767. 

'  Will.  Plot.  148.  "Ibi  veniunt  ad  obseqnium  ejus  Edyintia  et  Mor 
oaiduB,  mazimi  fere  omnium  Anglorum  genere  ac  potentift,  Algardi  iQiiD 
nominatissimi  filii."  A  singular  expression  of  Orderio  (511  A)  sounds  aa 
if  this  submission  was  in  a  special  way  the  work  of  Eadwine^  who  is  spoken 
of  almost  aa  if  he  had  brought  Morkere  with  him  against  his  will ;  '*  Ed- 
uinus  Comes  cum  eo  [Guillelmo]  ooncordiam  fecerat,  eique  fratrem  §uum 
et  pene  tertiam  partem  Anglite  subdiderat." 

»  William  of  Poitiers  says  simply,  "alii  complnres  nobiles  et  opibui 
ampli."  He  then  mentions  Copeige  by  name,  but  no  one  else.  The  other 
names  come  from  Orderio^  506  B. 
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moet  opposed  to  the  two  Earls,  The  pradent  Copsige,^  chap.  xvn. 
once  the  Keutenant  of  Tostig  in  Northumberland,  came  ^f^^ 
now  to  become  the  man  of  William.^     The  others  are  "id  other 

men  of  the 

descnbed  as  Thorkill,  Siward,  and  Ealdred,  of  whom  the  North; 

last  two  seem  to  have  been  descendants  of  Uhtred  and 

great-nephews  of  King  Eadward.^     Eadric  the  Wild  of 

Herefordshire,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  hear  so  much^ 

18  also  placed  in  their  company;  but  it  seems  far  more 

likely  that  he  did  not  submit  tUl  a  much  later  time.^ 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  now  or  later  that  Waltheof  ofWal- 

made  his  submission;  but  it  could  not  have  been  long 

delayed,  as  he  soon  afberwards  accompanied  William  in 

his  voyage  to  Normandy.'^     Of  Oswulf  we  do  not  hear 

tQl  afterwards."      But  there  can   be    little  doubt  that,  The  formal 

between  Berkhampstead,  Westminster,  and  Barking,  all  now  com- 
plete. 

'  On  Coptige  or  Cozo  aee  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  and  Appendix  L.  William  of 
Poitien  speakB  in  this  place  (148)  of  his  "ringnlazis  et  fortitudo  et  pro- 
liitM  ;"*  and  again  in  p.  158,  when  recording  his  death,  he  Bays,  '*  ProeapiA  et 
potentato  Anglus  hio  jnzta  preecelsaB,  magis  animi  singularitate  pradentia 
ti  omnino  honeeti  ezoellait.'* 

'  WiU.  Pict  148.  "  In  hiB  erat  ComeB  Cozo  ;**  but  he  clearly  was  not 
in  poaenon  of  an  Earldom  at  this  moment. 

'  Qrd.  Vit.  506  B.  *'SiwardQ8  et  AldredoB,  filu  Edelgori  pronepotis 
Regiiu''  To  answer  this  description,  they  mnst  have  been  descendants  of 
IThtred  hy  his  thvd  wile  ^I%ifii,  the  half-sister  of  Eadward  (see  yd.  i. 
p>  358) ;  but  I  cannot  trace  them  in  either  of  the  genealogies  given  by 
Simeon,  X  Scriptt.  80, 304  (pp.  1^5, 91  of  the  Surtees  edition  by  Mr.  Hinde, 
which  I  shall  quote  for  the  future).  But  all  three  names  are  found  plenti- 
hilly  in  Domesday.  I  know  not  whether  this  Ealdred  is  the  same  as  either 
or  both  of  the  Ealdreds  who  appear  in  149  h  as  "homo  Morcari  Ckmutis" 
ad  in  139  as  «*  Teignus  B.  E." 

*  On  Eadric,  see  Appendiz  I. 

'  In  &ct  we  hear  nothing  distinctly  of  Waltheof  at  all  till  the  voyage  to 
NormaDdy.  His  appointment  to  his  Earldom  is  matter  of  inference  (see 
vol  11.  p.  499) ;  his  presence  or  absence  at  Senlao  is  nowhere  distinctly 
afinned  or  implied  (see  voL  iii.  p.  424).  We  only  know  that  during  the 
iMSA  of  Harold  he  was  engaged  in  certain  private  transactions  about  land 
lad  money.  '*  Hano  terram  [Tooting  in  Surrey]  acoepit  Wallef  Comes  da 
Svin  post  mortem  R^gis  B.,  et  invadiavit  pro  u  markis  auri  Alnodo  Lun- 
doaensL"  (Domesday,  3a.)  The  characteristic  relations  between  the  young 
■oble  and  the  rich  dtisen  began  thus  early.  *  See  Simeon,  91. 
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oHAP.  xvn.  the  surviving  Earls^  Prelates,  and  chief  Thegns  of  £ng- 

knd  had  become  the  men  of  the  Conqueror.    They  craved 

— so  the  Norman  writers  tell  us — ^William's  pardon   for 

anything  that  they  had  done,  or  even  thought,  against 

him,  and  threw  themselves  and  all  that  they  possessed 

William's    on  hifl  mercy.*     He  received  them  graciously;   he   ao- 

reoeption    cepted  their  oaths   of  homage;   he  granted  them  their 

ho^ur«w^  lands  afresh^  and  held  them  in  high  honour.*     At  the 

same  time,  according  to  inveterate  practice,  he  required 

hostages  for  their  good  faith^  and  the  royal  &vour  was 

not  won^  perhaps  the  royal  presence  was  not  entered, 

without  a  gift.* 

Surrender       This  account  of  the  surrender  and  regrant  of  the  lands 

grant  of     ^^  Englishmen  who  submitted  to  William  is  worthy   of 

^^        special  attention.     K  it  stood  by  itself,  it  might  be  taken 

as  simply  meaning  that  commendation  of  the  man  and 

his  land  to  the  new  lord  which  is  implied  in  the  act  of 

homage.     And,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 

that  new  lord  had  made  his  entry,  it  may  well  have  been 

thought   desirable   to  have  every  such  act  confirmed   as 

solemnly  as  might  be  under  the   King's  writ  and  seal. 

But  when  we  take  in  the  other  evidence  of  different  kinds, 

we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  see  in  these  almost  casual 

words  of  the  Norman  panegyrist  a  deeper  import  even 

Confiflca-    than  this.     The  great  confiscation  of  lands  which  is  such 

wmifmi*8    ^  niarked  characteristic  of  William's  reign  was  undoubtedly 

reign;       gradual.     But  when  did  it  begin?    There  is,  I  think, 

every  reason  to  believe  that  it  began  in  the  very  first 

^  Will.  Plot.  148.  '' Depreoantur  veniam  ed  qui  in  re  oontra  eum 
aenseranti  tradunt  se  cimctaqae  sua  ejus  clementi»." 

*  lb.  "  Bex  eorum  lacramenta,  ut  postulaveinmt,  libens  aooepit,  libe- 
raliter  &b  donavit  gratiaxn  suam,  reddidit  eis  cnnota  quae  poflsederaiitk 
habebat  eos  magno  honofre." 

'  Ohron.  Petrib.  1066.  **  And  menn  goldon  him  gyld  and  gialas  eealdon." 
This  comes  directly  after  the  coronation,  and  no  doubt  at  least  takes  in 
those  who  submitted  at  Barking. 
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difB  of  William's  English  reig^.     He  had  to  reward  his  ghap.  xvn. 
fbraigTi  followers,  aad^  in  conformity  with  his  whole  cha-  ^^S.'^ 
meter  and  position,  he  had  to  reward  them  in  some  way  beginning. 
which  might  be,  formally  at  least,  different  from  simple 
phmder  and  brigandage.    His  system  of  l^^al  fictions  easily  Effect  of 
supplied  him  with  the  means.     He^  King  William,  the  ^^^  ^ 
lawfbl  saoeessoT  of  his  kinsman  King  Eadward^  had  been 
for  a  whfle  hindered  from  reeeiring  his  Crown  and  ezeiv 
aimng  his  royal  authority.     He  had  even  been  met,  when 
he  came  to  take  possession  of  bis  Kingdom^  not  with  the 
wdcome  whidi  was  his  due,  bat  with  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance in  arms.    Many  Englishmen  had  fought  against  him ; 
DO  Englishman,  except  an  exile  or  two  in  his  own  train,  had 
fought  for  him.     Here  was  active  treason  in  a  large  part 
of  the  nation,  and  at  least  passive  complicity  with  treason 
in  the  remainder.    The  rights  of  the  case,  according  to  AU  the 
William's  reading  of  the  Law,  were  plain.     According  to  EngUmd 
its  strict  letter  the  lands  of  all  such  undutiful  subjects  ^^®^^^ 
were  forfeited.     William  would  have  been  justified  in  re- 
Btoring  Balph  of  Norfolk^  to  his  confiscated  lands,  and 
in  seizing  all  the  rest  of  the  soil  of  England — save  of 
course  the  lands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations — for  himself. 
Bat  mercy  and  policy  alike  forbade  such  a  course.     Some  Reasons 
fiivour  was  due  to  those  who  had  not  actually  drawn  ^^  q^^. 
the  sword  against  the  lawful  heir;   some  perhaps  '''^^^^^L 
even  due   to    those  survivors  of  the  fight  on  Senlac  or  trine. 
the  skirmish  at  Southwark  who   had   atoned  for  their 
fiinlt  by  a   speedy  submission.     And  besides  this,  the  Its  impos- 
lands  of  most  of  those  who  had  fought  against  him  lay  a  ut,^  ™ 
«t  his  mercy,  while  the  lands  of  many  of  those  who  now  ^j^j 
came  in  to  g^ve  their  submission  could  not  be  reached 
without  another  campaign.    William  could  at  once  seize 
on  the  lands  of  any  Kentish  or  South-Saxon  Thegn  or 
chnrl  who  had  either  died  beneath  the  Standard  or  had 

^  See  ToL  uL  p.  753. 
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CHAP.  XVII.  lived  to  deal  a  blow  in  the  Malfo%9e?^    But  the   moi^ 
part  of  the  lands  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  Waltheof 
and  Copsige  lay  in  regions  to  which  William's  arm  had 
not  yet  reached^  and  to  which,  if  he  insisted  on  such  an 
extreme  stretch  of  severity,  it  never  might  reach.     His 
course  then  was  his  usual  one ;  he  was  debonair  to  those 
who  submitted,  and  stark  beyond  measure  to  those  who 
withstood  him.^     A  less  charitable   way  of  putting   it 
might  be  that  he  was  debonair  to  those  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  further  to  provoke^  and  stark,  beyond  measure 
to  those  who  were  already  in  his  power.     But  in  warring 
with  these  last  he  was  in  a  great  measure  warring  with 
Gonfiflcar    the  dead.    The  evidence  that  we  have  leads  us  to  believe 
lands  of     ^^^  ^^  whole  of  the  lands  of  those  men,  dead  or  living, 
fo°*hw^  who  had  fought  at  Senlac  was  at  once  dealt  with  as  land 
Scnuac.       forfeited  to  the  King.^   William  thus  had  the  means  where«- 
with  at  once  to  enrich  himself  and  to  reward  his  followers. 
That  the  royal  domain  passed  into  his  hands  was  the  natural 
and  legal  result  of  his  admission  to  the  royal  office.     And 
now  the  final  stroke  was  put  to  a  change  which  had  been 
The/ofib-    gradually  going  on  for  some  generations.     The  ^/it/anJ, 
comes  e«rm  ^'^^  commou  land  of  the  nation,  was  now  changed^  ^ly 
^^'        and  for  ever,  into  terra  BegUy  the  land  of  the  Xing.* 
But  besides  what  still  remained  as  folkland^  this   great 
confiscation  at  once  put  into  William's  hands  the  greater 
part — all   that  lay  within  the  shires  which  he   idready 
occupied — of  the  vast  estates  of  Harold  and  his  brothers, 
and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  landowners,  great  and  small, 
Cases  of     of  southcm  and  south-eastern  England.     It  is  not  neces- 

lands  re-  .  ji     i  i      i%  i 

tained  by    s^iy  to  Suppose  that  every  rood  of  ground  was  actually 

Bi^lish-     seized,  and  either  kept  by  the  King  or  granted  out  to 

his  foreign  followers.     There  is  distinct  evidence^that  the 

actual  occupiers  of  the  soil,  here  as  in  other   parts   of 

»  See  vol.  iii.  p.  503.  «  See  vol.  u.  p.  169;  iii.  p.  537. 

»  See  Appendix  B.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  i<m. 
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England^  largely  retained  possession.    Sometimes,  when  a  <?haf.  xvu. 
great  estate  was  confiscated,  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
fonner  owner  obtained  a  grant  of  some  small  portion  of 
their  heritage.     In  other  cases  the  widow  or  daughter  of 
the  former  owner  was  constrained  to  give  herself  and  her 
lands  to  a  foreign  husband.     In  some  cases  Englishmen 
of  high  rank  contrived  to  win  William's  personal  favour, 
and  to  keep  their  lands  and  even  their  offices.    A  crowd 
of  smaller  Thegns  and  of  well-to-do  churls  seem  to  have 
been  left  undisturbed.    Either  they  had  not  been  present 
in  the  battle,  or  they  were  looked  on  as  victims  whom 
William  could  aflTord  to  spare^  or  else  they  won  his  favour 
by  timely  submission  or  redeemed  their  lands  by  a  pay- 
ment to  the  new  King.      In  some  cases  we  distinctly  Cmos  of 
read  of  men  having  their  lands  granted  back  to  them^  I^^ 
or  of  their  buying  them   of  King  William   for  money,  demptdon. 
And  yet  we  shall  see  that  this  process  did  not  always 
aecore  them  against  the  necessity  of  having  in  the  phrase 
to  '^seek  a  lord  "  as  a  defender  against  illegal  spoliation.^ 
Bat  this  last  mentioned  expression,  of  men  buying  their 
lands  of  the  King,  is  most  important^  and  is  of  much  wider 
import  than  might  seem  at  first  sight.  One  of  our  national 
Chroniclers  distinctly  extends  the  phrase  to  all  who  did 
homage  to  William  at  or  soon  after  his  coronation.  ^    And 
an  entry  in  Domesday,  which  seems  never  to  have  received 
the  attention  which  it  deserves,  distinctly  speaks  of  a  time 
when  the  English  as  a  body  redeemed  their  lands.  ^    No  General  re- 
date  is  assigned  in  the  Survey  to  this  event ;  but  the  ofhadB^ 
two   statements,  taken  together,  can  leave  hardly  ^uiy^^^^ 
doubt  that  both  refer  to  the  same  act,  and  that  the  general 

'  On  all  these  caees  see  Appendix  B. 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1066.  ''And  menn  gnldon  him  gyld  and  gislas  aealdon, 
Md  91/f^San  heora  land  hahtan** 

*  This  moflt  important  entiy  (Domesday,  IL  360)  is  quite  incidental.  Of 
«nie  of  the  lands  of  Saint  Eadmundsbnrjr  we  read,  "  Hanc  terram  habet 
Abbas  in  Tadimonio  pro  xi.  mards  anri«  ooncessa  Engelrici,  quando  rtdAme^ 
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CHAP.  xm.  redemption  took  place  at  the  point  of  time  which  we  have 
now  reached^  at  the  very  beginning  of  William's  reiga.  And 
The  three  by  the  help  of  another  incidental  notice  in  Domesday,  it 
rionera;  scems  possible  to  recoYer  the  names  of  the  Comnuasionen 
w^uun.  ^^^^  William  employed  in  this  somewhat  delicate  matter. 
Balpb,and  They  secm  to  show  that  William  tried  to  give  as  Uttk 
offence  as  might  be  to  his  new  subjects  in  the  course  of  a 
transaction  which  must  have  deeply  g^ted  on  their  feel- 
ings. He  was  represented  by  men,  all  of  whom  either  were 
English  by  birth,  or  might,  after  long  settlement  in  the 
land,  be  supposed  to  share  in  some  measure  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.^  The  first  was  William,  the  Nonnan  Bishop 
of  London,  the  one  foreign  Prelate  who  had  been  allowed 
to  return  to  his  see  after  the  great  expdrioa  of  stnuigen 
on  the  return  of  Godwine.'  The  others  were  Bal]^  the 
Staller,  an  old  favourite  of  Eadward  and  a  man  who  was 
at  least  bom  in  the  land,^  and  Engelric,  a  man  seemingly 
of  English  birth,  whose  name  is  constantly  found  in  the 
Survey  of  the  eastern  shires.^  That  these  men  all  came 
from  the  same  part  of  England  is  not  wonderfrd.  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  were  precisely  the  parts  of  England 
which  had  come  into  William's  hands  without  effort  or 
resistance.  His  first  English  officials  therefore  came  from 
those  districts.  And  we  may  well  remark  the  skill  shown  in 
the  choice  of  men  who  were  at  once  likely  to  be  Mthful  to 
himself,  and  not  likely  to  give  special  offence  to  the 
conquered  people. 

The  theory  of  this  memorable  transaction  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  whole  soil  of  England,  with  the 
necessary  exceptions  of  Crown  and  Church  lands,  was  for- 

^  I  get  their  names  from  a  passage  in  Domesday  (ii.  367  h),  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  Appendix  C.  It  also  refers  to  lands  belonging  to  Saint  Ead- 
mandsbury.  "Hanc  terram  invadiavit  Abbas  contra  Barones  R^gia^ 
scHioet  W.  Episcopum,  Engeiricum,  et  Raduliiun  Stalra." 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  345.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  753,  and  Appendix  O. 

*  On  Engelric,  whose  character,  as  &r  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  land, 
seems  to  have  been  none  of  the  best,  see  Appendix  G. 
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feited.    But  strictly  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  forfeitnre  obap.  xvn. 
was  alike  unjust^  impolitic^  and  impossible.    A  large  por- 
tion of  land  was  actoally  taken  into  the  King's  hands.    The 
rest  was  redeemed  by  its  owners.  It  was  received  as  a  fresh  Land 
gift  from  the  new  lord,  and  reeeiyed  no  doubt  on  various  held  by  a 
terms,  according  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  par-  ^^  ^^^ 
ticolar  gprantee.    Some  doubtless  received  their  lands  as  a  King. 
free  gift ;  others,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  buy  them  back 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  words.     Some  received  the 
whole,  others  a  part;   in  some  cases  we  are  told  that 
Englishmen  received  fresh  grants  beyond  what  they  had 
inherited  or  received  from  earlier  lords.^    But,  amidst  all 
this  varieiy,  it  would  seem  that  in  all  cases  of  lay  estates 
the  land  was  received  as  a  fresh  grant,  which  needed  the 
writ  and  seal  of  King  William  as  its  witness.    The  date  of 
legal  memory  went  back  only  to  the  day  when  the  forfeited 
land  of  England  was  redeemed  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
In  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  not  being  liable  to  Exception 
fi»feitaie,  the  rule  was  of  course  less  stringent.     In  their  Mtioal 
ewe  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Eadward  was  of  equal  *^*^' 
validity  with  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  William,  and  the 
grants  even  of  earlier  Kings  could  be  put  in  as  evidence. 
But  it  is  plain  that  all  acts  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Harold's 
Qsoiper  Harold  were  held  to  be  null  and  void.  ^  and  void. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  with  rega^  to  perhaps  the  The  land 
greater  part  of  these  grants,  William  was  granting  away  ^^  ^^^ 
that  rf  which  he  had  no  kind  of  actual  possession.     When  !^^^^, 
he  was  restoring  the  lands  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  poflsesnon. 
Copsige,  he  was  restoring  lands  most  of  which  were  quite 
bqrond  his  grasp.    No  soldier  of  William's  army  had  as  Policy  of  • 
yet  set  foot  in  Northumberland  or  Northern  Mercia.     But  ment^^' 
the  policy  of  the  transaction  on  both  sides  is  obvious.    The  ^*^  "^•^ 

'  Win.  FSct.  148.    "  EjoBdem  libeTalitatis  dono  aooeperant  Angli  com- 
pluM  qnod  a  parentiboB  vel  prioriboa  donunia  non  aooeperunt." 
*  On  aU  theM  points  see  Appendix  A  and  B. 
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CHAP.  zvu.  Northern  Earls  had  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
William  being  satisfied  with  half  a  S[ingdom ;  they  knew 
by  this  time  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  master 
of  the  whole  land.     If  they  did  not  submit^  they  would 
have  to  fight;  and  they  thought  it  wiser  to  submit  on 
&vourable  terms^  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  straggle 
which  might  end  in  their  utter  destruction.    To  William, 
on  the  other  handj  ii  was  clearly  a  gain  to  receiye  even  a 
nominal  submission.     It  quite  fell  in  with  his  whole  policy 
of  words  and  names  and  legal  fictions  to  grant  away  lands 
of  which  he  had  never  had  a  moment's  possession.    It  was 
a  bold  stroke  to  convert,  without  stirring  from  London  or 
Barking,  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the  Mercians 
into  his  lieutenants,  and  their  lands,  into  fiefs  held  by  his 
grant.    The  formal  submission  might  possibly  prove  to  be 
a  real  one.   And,  if  it  did  not,  if  Northumberland  had  after 
all  to  be  conquered  by  force,  the  submission  of  its  Earls, 
Prelates,  and  chief  Thegns  would  put  altogether  a  different 
colour  on  the  conquest.     If  William  had  still  to  go  forth 
on  a  Northern  campaign,  he  would  now  be  going  forth  to 
recover  what  was,  in  every  legal  form,  his  own.    He  would 
be  going  to  chastise  men  who  were  not  only  rebels  and 
traitors  in  some  vague  constructive  sense,  but  who  were 
actually  men  faithless  to  their  lord,  men  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  had  sworn  oaths  and 
from  whom  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  hold  all  tiiat 
Northern    they  had.    With  this  formal  submission  William  seems  for 
leffun-      tl^«  present  to  have  been  content.    Eadwine,  Morkere,  and 
SemeBOTt'  *^®^  Companions  had  indeed  to  give  gifbs  and  hostages  to 
the   Conqueror,    but  they   received  all    their  lands  and 
honours  again,  and  were  admitted  to  the  foil  favourof  the 
new  King.    Eadwine  indeed   seems  really  to  have  won 
WiUiam's  personal  regard,  and  he  was  frirther  flattered 
by  the  promise,  sincere  or  insincere,  of  the  hand  of  one 
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«f  the  King's  daughters  J  The  whole  of  Northern  England  ohap.  zvn. 
was  simply  left  as  it  was  before ;  the  old  rulers^  the  old 
proprietors,  were  undisturbed;  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
single  castle  was  built  to  keep  Northumberland  and 
Northern  Mercia  in  cheeky  or  that  a  single  soldier  was 
sent  to  occupy  or  to  spy  out  the  land.  All  was  trusted  to 
the  loyalty  of  William's  new  made  vassals.  The  House  of 
Leofiric^  the  House  of  the  old  Northiimbrian  Earls^  might 
alike  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  by  the  revolution  which 
had  enthroned  a  Norman  instead  of  a  West-Saxon  in 
Winchester  and  London. 

Thus  far  did  the  Conqueror  show  himself  mild  and  WilBam's 
debonair  to  those  parts  of  England  which  had  not  acted  with 
openly  against  him  and  which  were  as  yet  beyond  his^^***®™  . 
immediate  grasp.     Towards  the  districts  which  lay  at  his  Eastern 
mercy,  the  districts  whose  men  had  followed  Harold  and  his 
brothers,  he  began^  if  not  to  show  himself  beyond  measure 
stark,  at  least  to  show  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of 
the  rebels  was  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter.    To  the  city  Hucluurter 
rf  London  he   had,  perhaps  before  he  left  Westminster 
for  Barking,   already  granted  a  charter  in   the  English 
tongue,  that  venerable  parchment  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  city  archives  with  the  cross  traced  by  the  Con- 
queror's own  band.^     By  that  charter  he  confirmed  to  the 
ciiy  all  its  rights,  possessions^  and  customs^  as  freely  as 


^  Ord.  Vlt.  51 1  A.  "  Guillolmiu  Bex  .  . .  filiam  suam  ee  in  oonjngem  ei 
[Edaino  Gomiti]  datnrum  Bpoponderat.** 

'  The  original  ii  given  by  BUey,  lib.  CubL  li.  part  ii.  p.  504;  Stubbfl, 
Sdect  Ghuien,  79.  -  Willebn  Kyng  gret  WiUelm  Biaoeop  and  GosfiregIS 
Poitirdiui  and  eaUe  >a  bnrbwaru  binnan  Londone,  Frenoifloe  and  Englisoe, 
6<N>idi]oe.  And  ic  kyfSe  eow  )«t  io  wille  pmt  get  beon  eallra  ptsn  laga 
^f^o^  )»  gyt  waeran  on  Eadwerdes  dsege  kynges.  And  ic  wille  )«t  selo 
eyld  beo  his  fieder  jrfiinme  aefler  his  fteder  dsge.  And  ic  nelle  ge)K>]ian 
Net  ttig  man  eow  cnlg  wrang  beode.  Grod  eow  gebealde."  One  or  two 
wdi  here  look  a  Uttle  saspicionB,  bnt  thia  copy,  if  not  absolutely  the 
original,  it  at  any  rate  mncb  older  tban  the  Teraions  given  by  Mr.  Biley, 
^  n.  part  ii.  pp.  346,  347. 
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OHAP.  XTH.  thqr  had  been  held  in  the  dajrs  of  his  predecessor.  Wanton 
innoiration,  needless  disturbance  of  the  regxdar   order  of 
things  which  he  found  established,   formed  no  part  of 
Aforeifirn    William's  policy.      But  this  very  charter  shows   us  t 
inLondon.  Btianger,  Godfrey  by  name^  holding  the  office  of  Portreeve 
of  the  city.     His  English  predecessors^  Leofetan  and  ^If- 
sige,^  had  perhaps  died  in  the  battle,  and  WiUiam  had 
taken  care  thus  early  to  give  them  a  successor  of  his 
own  nation.    And  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  the 
charter  of  their  rights  was  being  granted  to  the  citizens, 
the  fortress  of  the  Conqueror  was  rising  above  their  heads. 
William's   We  can  well  believe  that  William  did  his  best  to  shield 
police  and  his  new  subjects  from  the  insolence  of  his  foreign  followers. 
diflS^e    ^®  strict  police  of  his  reign  began  already;    robbers, 
murderers^  intruders  on  lands  not  l^ally  granted,  the 
spoilers  of  the  traveller  and  the  merchant,  were  kept  in 
check,  seemingly  without  regard  to  their  rank  or  nation.^ 
The  leaders  of  the  host  were  exhorted  to  gentleness  and 
moderation  ;  the  inferior  officers  and  common  soldiers  were 
kept  in  order  by  stringent  proclamations.^      William's 
military  code  not  only  forbade  slaughter^  plunder,  and 
rape,  but  dealt  with  all  breaches  of  chastity  and  temper- 
ance as  military  offences.^     Courts  martial  were  com- 

*  A  writ  of  Eadward  is  addressed  to  them  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  214. 
Another  Portreeye,  Ulf,  appears  as  a  benefiu^r  to  Westminster  in  It. 
331  (see  vol.  iL  pp.  510,  568). 

'  Will.  Pict.  147.  "  Latrodniis,  inyasiombns,  malefioiis,  locum  onmem 
intra  snos  terminos  denegayit.  Portus  et  qusellbet  itinera  negotiatoribns 
patere,  et  nuUam  injnriam  fieri,  jnssit.'*  *'  Invasiones,''  it  shonld  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  kind  of  technical  term  for  illegal  occupations  of  land.  Hie 
mention  of  the  havens  suggests  the  doings  of  the  royal  officers,  who  at  all 
times  needed  careful  keeping  in  check. 

'  lb.  146.  "Suis  primatibus  dignA  se  et  gravitate  prteoepii,  et  dUi- 
genti&  suasit  sequitatem.**  Part  of  William's  sermon  has  been  already 
quoted  (see  above,  p.  13).  The  historian  then  goes  on;  "MiUtes  vero 
mediae  nobilitatiB  atque  gregarios  aptissimis  edictis  ooercuit."  The  diatinc^ 
tion  reminds  one  of  that  drawn  by  Odysseus,  II.  ii.  188. 

*  Will.  Pict.  147.  **Ttft8e  erant  a  vi  mulieres  quam  sspe  amatoras 
infemnt.    Etiam  ilia  delicta  qun  fierent  consensu  impudicamm  Infimi^f 
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missioned  to  visit  all  evil  doers  of  every  kind  with  severe  ohaf.  xvn. 
pimiahment^  and  to  show  no  &voiir  to  the  native  Normans 
above  the  auxiliaries  firom   other   parts  of  Gaid.^    All 
these  statements  of  the   pan^iyrist   we   can,  with   the 
necessary  dedactions,  fully  accept.    William,  we  need  not 
doabty  honestly  did  his  best   to  preserve  peace  in  his 
Kingdom  and  discipline  in  his  army.     It  was  the  more 
needful  to  do  so  while  the  work  of  legal  spoliation  was 
going  on.     The  King  now  set  forth  on  a  progress,  the  William's 
object  of  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  was  to  visit  and  ooou- 
and  take  possession  of  the  forfeited  lands.^  In  the  course  of  ^)^<f  for-^^ 
that  progress  he  came  across  no  opposition;  not  a  road  was  f^^^ 
shut  against  him ;  not  a  man  met  him  in  arms.     He  was 
met  only  by  suppliants,  who  implored  and  obtained  his  BU  alleged 
mercy,  a  mercy  shown  specially  to  those  of  low  degree.*    emency. 
Mothers  came  forth  with  their  children  to  work^  and  not 
nnsuocessfuUy,  on  his  pity.^    This  too  we  need  not  doubt.  Its  real 
at  least  in  the  sense  which  the  great  Survey  enables  us 
to  put  upon  it.    Many  a  man  once  rich  and  powerftil 
doubtless  met  William  at  some  stage  of  his  progress,  and 
won  firom  his  mercy^  perhaps  under  the  name  of  alms, 
some  firagment  of  his  old  possessions  which  would  at  least 
keep  him  from  want  or  servile  work.     Now  too  it  doubt- 
less was  that  the  crowd  of  smaller  landowners,  Thegns 

probibeDd«  gratia  vetabantar.  Potare  militem  in  tabemis  non  mttUum 
ooBoenit,  qwmiain  ebrietas  litem.  Us  homicidium  solet  generare.  Seditiones 
iiitw&dt»  cttdem,  et  omnem  rapinam,  frsnaoB  ut  populos  armis,  ita  legibuB 


'  WnL  Pict.  147.  "  Judicea  qui  vulgo  militom  essent  tixnori  constituti 
nut ;  amiil  aoerto  poBosd  in  eos  qui  delinqaerent  decretse  sant ;  neqae 
liberias  Nonnanni  qnam  Britanni  yel  Aquitani  agere  pennittebantur." 

'  n>.  14S.  **  Inde  progrediens  diveraaa  partes  legxd  aocessit,  ordinando 
nUqab  tttiUa  »0d  et  inoolis  term." 

'  lb.  "  Iter  ntdlum  obetroitar,  occurmnt  paafliin  obeequentes  ant  ezpli- 
catM.    Omnes  Ule  dementibufl  oculis  reepezit,  olementissimis  plebem.** 

*  lb.  **  Sflcpe  Yiiltn  miserantem  animum  prodidit^  jussit  moltotiexui 
ninrioordiam,  qnmn  supplices  conspiceret  aat  egenos,  matres  animadver- 
terat  Tooe  et  geetibiiB  precaii  cum  liberia." 
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CHAP.  xvn.  of  the  lowest  rank  or  churls  of  the  highest^  whom  we 

English-     ^^  retaining  their  lands  in  the  southern  shires,  came 

J^."*"      and  begged  the  mercy  of  the  new  King,  and  were  by 

their  lands,  his  mercy  deemed  too  insiguiGicant  to  be  disturbed.^    And 

we  can  better  understand  the  picture  of  William's  clemency 

'"Alms"     to  the  suppliant  widows  and  orphans,  when  we  turn  to 

iuj(l  those  entries  in  the  great  Survey  which  set  before  us  the 

orphans.     ^^Q^g  of  men  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  glad  to  find 

some  small  part  of  the  forfeited  wealth  of  their  husbands 

and  sons  thrown  back  to  them,  perhaps  burthened  with 

some  ignominious  tenure^  by  the  contemptuous  pity  of 

the  Conqueror. 

Shridence        We  shall  perhaps  better  understand  the  process  which 

lar  dis-       uow  Went  on  through  a  large  part  of  England,  if  we  fix 

•  •  « 

"^  '  our  eyes  more  minutely  on  the  fiite  of  some  particular 
individuals^  families,  and  districts  about  which  we  are  able 
to  gather  an  unusual  amount  of  detailed  informatioiL 
Efiects  of  Such  a  typical  region  is  supplied  to  us  by  a  district  of 
cation  in  which  we  may  take  Berkshire  as  the  centre,  but  which 
also  takes  in  parts  of  most  of  the  adjoining  shires.  This 
district  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  Commissioners  em- 
ployed on  William's  Survey  have  been  most  bountifril 
in  local  and  personal  notices^  while  in  some  parts  of 
England  they  give  us  little  beyond  dry  lists  of  names. 
We  are  also  able  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  help  from  the 
detailed  history  of  the  great  monastery  of  the  district, 
the  house  of  Saint  Maiy  of  Abingdon*^  By  these  means 
we  are  able  to  call  up  a  personal  image  of  several  men 
of  the  days  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William,  of  some 
of  whom  we  have  heard  already. 

It  may  be  simply  because  our  local  details  are  spedally 

^  See  Appendix  D. 

'  The  local  History  of  Abingdon,  **  Chronioon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon," 
edited  by  Mr.  Steyenson,  fonns  two  volumes  in  the  series  of  Chronicles  uA 
Memorials. 


Berkshire. 
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rich,  but  our  evidence  certainly  sets  before  us  the  men  ohap.  xvii. 
of  Berkshire  as  a  race  specially  loyal  to  Harold  and   to  '^^^^^^^ 
England.    Their  shire  had  formed  part  of  Harold's  own  among  the 
Earldom,  and  we  have  already  come   across  more  than  Senlac. 
one  instance  in  which  his  name  is  directly  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  shire.    He  appears  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  district  and,  if  not  as  himself  a 
benefactor  to  the  great  local  Abbey,  yet  as  one  who  was 
ready  to  protect  its  rights  and  to  forward  its  interests.^ 
The  local  officer  second  in  rank,  the  Sheriff  Godric,  is  GodHc  the 
one  of  the  chosen  few  whom  we  know  by  name  as  having 
given  their  lives  for  England  in  the  great  battle.^    And  Great 
it  is  plain  that  the  glorious  end  of  the  local  chief  had  ofthe^^^ 
been  lar£fely  shared  by  the  men  of  his  shire.     An  inci-  Jf '^*'^'^® 

^    'f  J  Thegns. 

dental  expression  in  the  local  history  shows  that  for  a 

man  to  have  been  a  Thegn  of  Berkshire  implied,  almost 

as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  had  died  at  Senlac.^     Long  Zeal  of  the 

after  William's  accession,  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey  are  Abbgdon 

mentioned  as  being  specially  zealous  in  every  form  of-^^^^^* 

revolt  and  resistance  against  the  foreign  government.^    It 

is  not  wonderAil  then  if  the  hand  of  William  lay  heavy  on 

both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  landowners  of  so 

ftoni^-hearted  a  district.    The  vague  laments  of  the  local 

history*  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  detailed  evidence  of 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  43  ;  and  cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 

*  See  voL  liL  pp.  426,  730. 

*  Hilt  Mod.  Ab.  ii.  3.  "  Quee  poBsessioneB  [the  estates  held  by  the 
tcnaots  of  the  Abbey]  ab  eU  habitce  fuerant,  quos  Tahinos  dicunt,  et  in 
bdlo  Hastingis  occubnerant." 

*  lb.  i.  486,  493t  speaking  of  a  much  later  time ;  *'  Sed  et  homines 
Abbatis  Abbendonensis,  dum  regis  parti  f avert  Willelmi  dehuerant,  animcr 
•t  coosnltii  mntati,  annati,  quo  hostes  r^s  ipsius  consiutere  acceperant, 
gRwnn  GonteDdemnt."  The  writer^s  position  should  be  noticed  ;  he  ad- 
mires Harold  and  Godric,  but  he  holds  that  submission  was  due  to  King 
WiUiam. 

*  lb.  "Kallias  sacrorum  limiimm  prospectus  reverentia,  nulla  fratrum 
^MoUtomm  oompasno.  Extra  per  villas  posthabito  cujuslibet  respectu, 
pMun  impenn  vastatio." 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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CHAP.  xvn.  the   Survey.     There  are  not  many  parts  of  England  in 
Sweeping    which  the  confiscation  seems  to  have  been  more  sweeping ; 

nature  of  ,  ,  ,    ,         r--& » 

the  confifl-  none  perhaps  of  the  shires  which  formed  William's  first 
Berkahire.  conquest,  except  the  two  where  he  first  set  foot,  and  where 
his  hand  fell  heaviest  of  all,  the  old  Kentish  and  South- 
Still  more   Saxon  lands.^    There,  as  well  as  in  some   other   shires 
K^fwul^  which   were   conquered  later,  not   a   single  Englishman 
Sussex.       ^j^g  allowed  to  keep  his  bnds  on  their  old  tenure,  and 
only  two  English  tenants-in-chief  appear  in  the  Survey. 
The  confiscation  in  Berkshire  was  not  so  extensive  as  in 
these  extreme  cases,  but  among  the  more  typical  shires, 
where  English  tenancy-in-chief  was  not  wholly  forbidden, 
there  are  few  where   the   number  of  Englishmen  who 
retained  their  estates  seems  to  have  been  smaller.     Still, 
here  as  elsewhere,  we  find  some  instances  of  Englishmen 
who  contrived  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  we  find  the  case  of  one  man  of  high  rank  who  seems 
to  have  risen  to  a  special  place  in  his  favour. 
Lands  of         The  lands  held  by  Harold  and  his  family  in  Berkshire 
his  family,  were  not  very  extensive  ;  still  Harold  himself,  his  mother 
Gytha,  his   sister  Eadgyth,  his  brothers  Tostig,  Gyrth, 
and  perhaps  Leofwine,  are  all  found  as  land-owners  in 
the  shire.*    The  lands  of  the  Lady  of  course  remained 
untouched  till  her  death ;  those  of  Tostig — of  no   great 
extent^ — no  doubt  fell  in  to  the  Crown  at  his  outlawry 
in  the  days  of  Eadward.     The  estates  .of  the  &llen  King 
and  his  loyal  brothers  were  of  course,  in  William's  reading 

^  On  the  confiscations  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  see  Appendix  £. 

'  The  lands  of  Harold  in  Berkshire  will  be  found  in  Domesday,  57  h, 
58, 59  b,  6o»  63  5,  63  h.  In  58,  59,  and  60  we  find  the  names  of  his 
tenants  and  grantees,  the  last  one  perliaps  being  Eadnoth  the  Staller. 
Gytha  and  Gyrth  occur  together  in  59  6,  and  Gyrth  alone  in  61.  Tostig 
in  60.  There  is  a  Leofwine  in  60  &,  but  he  is  not  distinguished  as  "  Comes.'* 
The  estates  of  the  Lady  appear  in  56  h,  57.  58,  60,  63  h,  which  last  entiy 
I  shall  haye  to  mention  again. 

*  Tostig's  estate  was  reckoned  at  fourteen  hides  T.  B.  E.,  but  at  seven 
only  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
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of  the  Law^  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  their  owners,  and  chap.  xvn. 

they  were  no  doubt  at  once  seized  into  the  King's  hands. 

The  greater  part  of  them  remained  in  the  King's  hands  Chiefly 

at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  some  portions  had  been  jl^njs 

granted  out.*      But  a  more  special   interest,  in   a  view^"*^' 

of  this  particular  district,  is   awakened  by  the  fate  of 

the  Sheriff  Grodric  and  his  family.      His    name   is    so  Lands  of 

oommon  that  it  is   not   always  easy  to   distinguish   his 

hmds  from  those  of  less  famous  Godrics,  but  it  is  plain 

that  his  estates  were  large,  both  in  his  own  shire  and 

he^ond  its  bounds,  and  that  they  were  held  by  various 

tenares.     Some  of  his  lordships  were  held  of  the  Crown, 

one  at  least  by  a  grant  from  Eadward  himself;'  others, 

«8  we  have  seen^  were  held  of  the  Church  of  Abingdon, 

a  happy  accident  to  which  we  owe  our  better  knowledge 

of  the  man  and  his  deeds.     But  he  also  held  other  lands 

by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Sheriff,  an  office  which  he  seems 

also  to  have   fiUed  in  Buckinghamshire  as  well   as  in 

Berkshire.    And  with  regard  to  these  various  possessions,  Penonal 

the  Survey  has  happily  preserved  a  number  of  incidental  Godrio. 

details,  which  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time, 

and  which,  like  all  details  of  the  kind,  help  us  better  to 

nnderstand  the   men  and  the  age  with   which  we  are 

dealing.   Two  hides  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire  were  held 

in  abeolate  property  by  a  maiden  whose  English   name 

i^ypears  in  so  corrupt  a  form  that  it  can  only  be  guessed 

at     But  besides  this,  she  occupied  half  a  hide  of  royal 

domain,  which  was  granted  to  her  by  Godric  the  Sheriff 

for  the  term  of  his  Sheriffdom,  as  her  fee  for  teaching  his 

daughter  the  special  art  of  Englishwomen  of  those  days. 


'  Tbe  gn^ler  estates  of  Harold  in  576  and  58  are  all  in  the  King's 
^>ndi;  tome  of  the  holders  of  smaller  portions  will  be  mentioned  pre- 
Kstiy. 

*  On  the  lands  of  Godric  and  all  points  connected  with  them,  see 
AppanduF. 
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OHAP.  XVII  the  art  of  embroidery  in  gold.^    This  gift  would,  even 

in  peacefiil  times^  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  at  the 

death  of  Godric^  but  the  freehold  of  the  Englishwoman 

had  equally  passed  away  before  the  time  of  the  Survey.' 

In  another  entry  we  find  mention  of  a  part  of  the  royal 

domain  in  Berkshire  which  was  used  for  the  feeding  of 

the  Sheriff's  horses.^     How  far  either  of  these  applications 

of  the  royal  property  was  strictly  legale  it  might  be  hard  to 

say  ;  at  any  rate  they  illustrate  the  liberties  which  ofBcers 

of  every  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  takings  whether  by 

received  custom  or  not,  with  the  property  of  their  masters. 

Charges      Other  entries  however  seem  distinctly  to  charge  Godric  with 

h^*  of       wrongful  occupation  of  portions  of  the  King's  land.*    Tie 

'^^^fi?^     lands  of  Godric  himself  were  confiscated,  and  were  granted 

oocupatioiL  ^    ^  ^ 

Landa  of  out  to  a  foUower  of  William  named  Henry  of  Ferrers. 
^  This  man.  whose  descendants  held  the  Earldoms  of  Derby 
Henry  of  a^d  Nottingham,  was  the  son  of  Walkelin  of  Ferrers,  one 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Normandy  in  the  days 
of  William's  childhood.^  He  had  fought  at  Senlac,^  and 
was  rewarded  with  high  offices  and  vast  possessions  in 
various  parts  of  England.  But  he  could  also  stoop  to 
despoil  those  whom  the  Conqueror  himself  had  spared. 
One  obscure  entry  in  the  Survey  illustrates  the  account 
given  by  the  panegyrist  of  William's  clemency  to  sup- 
pliant wives  and  mothers.    A  single  hide  of  land  seems 


^  Domesday,  I49.     **De  his  tentiit  Aluuid  puella  n.  hidas  qiias  potait 
dare  et  Tendere  cni  voluit,  et  de  dominicft  finn&  Regis  E.  habait  ipsa    • 
dimidiam  hidam,  quam  Grodricus  Vioecomes  ei  concessit  quamdiu  Vxo»-    ( 
comes  esset,  ut  ilia  doceret  filiam  ejus  aurifrisium  operari.**    What  does    j 
'*Alumd"  stand   for?    Ealhswith,  Ealdgyth,  or  what!     Of  the  Engliah 
embroidery  I  shall  have  to  speak  again. 

'  Her  land  was  held  by  a  tenant  of  Robert  of  Oily,  of  whom  more  anon.    > 

'  Domesday,  57  &.  "  Henricus  de  Fereres  tenet  de  hoc  manoio  zun. 
acras  teme  qu»  fiierunt  in  firm&  Regis  T.  R.  E.,  sicut  scira  dioit.  Diconl 
autem  quod  Godricus  Vicecomes  fedt  ibi  pascua  eqois  suis,  sed  nesdant 
quomodo."  <  See  Appendix  F. 

■  WilL  Gem.  vii.  a;  Ord.  Vit.  533  D.  •  Roman  de  Rou,  13498, 
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to  have  been  left  to  the  widow  of  the  fallen  Sheriff,  to  be  ohap.  xvn. 
held  by  the  degrading  tenure  of  feeding  the  King's  dogs.  5*i^.®! 
Eren  of  this  she  was  in  the  end  defrauded ;   even  this  widow, 
small  fragment  of  former  wealth  came  into  the  hands  of 
Ae  rapacious  stranger.^ 

The  process   of  confiscation    is  well  worth   studying.  Analogy 
Almost   every  detail    illustrates  the  way  in   which,  in  William's 
William's  policy,  wrong  contrived  to  assume  the  mask  of  J?°^*^ 
right,  and  how  the  plunder  of  the  Conquest  was  gathered  the  Diaso- 
in  with  all  the  forms  of  a  legal  process.     The  process  was  Monaa- 
strikingly  like  that  which  went  on  at  the  Dissolution  of  *®"*- 
the  Monasteries.    The  lands  of  Godric  were  granted  to 
Hemy  of  Ferrers,  just  as  the  lands  of  a  dissolved  monastery 
were  granted  to  Seymour,  Dudley,  or  Cranmer.     In  either 
ease  the  new  owner  stepped  into  the  exact  position  of  the 
old  one.    He  had  a  right  to  all  to  which  the  former  owner 
had  a  right,  and  to  nothing  more.     He  had  a  claim  to  all 
his  advantages,  and  he  was  bound  by  all  his  burthens. 
Godric  became,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  Conquest,  the 
anceiior^  of  Henry  of  Ferrers,  and  Henry  might  claim  all 
that  had  lawfully  been  Godric's  and  nothing  more.    But  it 
is  not  wonderful  if  an  intruding  soldier  did  not  always  bind 
himself  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law.     Some  of  Godric's  IllegiU 
possessions  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown,  others  to  by  Henry 
the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.      Henry  of  Ferrers   seized  all,  ^^JthT" 
to  the  dama^  of  Crown  and  Abbey  alike.     The  Survey  Sheriff 
records  the  wrong  in  both  cases,  as  it  also  records  other 
wnmgs  either  done  to  the  King  or  done  in  the  King's 
luune  to  others.    Thus  we  find  that  the  Sheriff  Froger, 

^  Domesday,  576.  *'  Henricus  tenet  ibi  I.  hidam,  quae  fuerat  in  finnil 
Bflgia.  Godricufl  tenoit.  Aloricua  de  Tacehom  dicit  se  yidisse  brevem  Regis 
^vod  earn  dederit  feminK  Godrici  in  dono,  eo  quod  nutriebat  canes  suos. 
8sd  nemo  eat  in  hundredA  qui  breTem  viderit  piseter  Aluricum." 

'  "  Anteoeaaor "  ia  the  regnlar  technical  term  in  Domesday,  of  wliich 
^tnoeator,"  though  now  uaed  only  in  the  sense  of  *'  forefather/'  is  simply  a 
cmtiaetion.   See  Appendix  A.,  and  the  Epistles  of  Lanfranc,  L  3 9,  ed.  Giles 
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OHAP.  XVII.  seemingly  the  Norman  successor  of  Godric,  in  at  least  two 
cases  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Crown  the  lands  of 
Englishmen  which  had  not  been    regularly  confiscated,^ 
LoBses  of    The  historian  of  the  Abbey  is  naturally  most  eloquent  on 
Abl^y,*^"   the  wrongs  of  his  own  house,  but,  except  the  loss  of  the 
lands  held  of  the  Church  by  Godric  and  Thurkill,"  those 
wrongs  belong  chiefly  to  the  times  of  disturbance  and  op- 
pression somewhat  later,  and  not  to  the  acts  of  William's 
first  progress. 
Nearly  In  looking  bver  the  names  of  smaller  owners  in  Berk- 

extinction   sl^irc,  wc  are  struck,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  the  almost 

of  the        universal  extent  of  the  confiscation.     The  number  of  land- 
smaller 

English      owners  of  the  middle  class,  answering  to  our  smaller  gentry 
in  Berk-     w^d  richer  yeomanry,  must  in  King  Eadward's  days  have 
■^"^"         been  very  large.    -Lordship  after  lordship  had  been  held  by- 
three  brothers^  by  two  or  by  three  Thegns,  by  one  or  two  or 
three  freemen^^  the  heritage  of  many  such  being  swept  in 

^  The  unjust  doings  of  Froger  appear  in  Domesday,  57,  58.  Tho 
Abingdon  historian  (i.  486,  494)  speaks  of  him  as  a  special  enemy  to 
the  Abbey,  and  rejoices  over  his  disgrace  and  loss  of  office,  which  is  not 
recorded  in  Domesday,  but  which  we  might  have  guessed  from  his  not  ap- 
pearing there  as  a  landowner.  "Itaque  temporis  illius  rerum  abbatiaa 
amissarum  Tel  insinnatio  vel  computatio,  non  £Etcile  dic^u.  Quarum 
executioni  Frogerus  tunc  Berchesire  vicecomes  prtecipuus  efferebatur,  sed 
ejusdem  illo  potentis  hominis  immoderatum  super  homines  depressoe  pro- 
gressum  moderantis  universa  poetea  Dei  vindicta  coercuit,  ut  et  jus  qao 
efierebatur  tyrannicum  regi4  sibi  justitid  auferretur,  et  in  despectum 
omnium  InopiA  et  stoliditate  quoad  visit  verteretur/'  etc. 

'  The  local  History  (i.  484)  records  the  commendation  of  ThurkiU  to  the 
Abbey  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  4a),  and  adds,  **hic  quum  in  bello  memorato  oocubuissei, 
terram,  cujus  dominationis  investituram  multo  ante  tempore  quam  bollum 
foret  ecclesia  in  manus  habebat,  Heinricus  de  Ferrariis  sibi  asuipavit,  abbate 
invalido  obstare."  Then  follows  the  lease  to  Godric  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  731),  with 
the  special  provision  made  to  meet  any  case  of  forfeiture ;  "  Qutdquid  tamen 
offensionis  possessoribus  forte  accideret,  ecclesia  inde  jactunim  nuUam  incur- 
reret."  Then  follows,  "  Ititque  ipso  cum  prsedicto  viro  pariter  in  bello  oociso^ 
idem  Henricus  de  Ferrariis  banc  villam  cum  alterft  suse  ditioni  adjecit." 

'  In  pp.  62  h,  63,  we  find  "  duo  taini  tenuerunt  in  paragio,"  *'  tres  liberi 
homines  tenuerunt  de  rege  Edwardo,"  '*  tres  fratres  tenuerunt  de  rege  £.  in 
alodio,"  "  tres  taini  tenuerunt  in  alodio  de  rege  E."  There  are  other  entries 
of  the  same  kind. 
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a  masB  into  the  hands  of  some  insatiable  stranger.   Among  ohaf.  xvn. 
those  to  whose  grasp  the  lands  and  homes  of  Englishmen  ^°^^*^ 
were  thus  handed  over  we  come  across  many  names  familiar  Berkahire. 
to  OS  in  oar  Norman  history^  to  some  of  whom  we  should 
not  gradge  any  amount  of  wealth  and  honour  in  their 
own  land.     The  men  whose  exploits  we  could  follow  with 
delight  below  the  steep  of  Arques  or  among  the  burning 
streets  of  Mortemer  now  meet  us  again  in  a  less  pleasing 
fonn  as  intruders  in  the  shire  which  gave  birth  to  JSlfred. 
William  of  Eu,^  Balph  of  Toesny,*  and  Balph  of  Mortemer^ 
DOW  had  their  reward  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  land. 
Witii  them  we  find  the  aged  Walter  Giffard,  who  had  re- 
fiised  to  bear  the  standard  at  Senlac,^  and  Toustain  the  son 
of  Bolfjin  whose  hands  the  sacred  banner  had  been  so  truly 
giuurded.^    Other  lands  fell  to  the  lot  of  kinsmen  of  the 
Conqueror  himself,  to  his  brother  Robert  of  Mortain^  and 
to  his  cousin  Richard  of  Evreux.*^    Here  we  see  the  lands 
which  Eudo  of  Rye,  Eudo  of  Colchester,  the  worthy  son  of 
the  &ithfiil  Hubert,  received  as  the  reward  of  his  own  and 
his  other's  loyalty .^    Here  we  light  on  the  names  of  Miles 
Crispin,  of  the  house  of  the  defenders  of  Tilli^res,^  and  of 
Hugh  of  Avranches,  more  &mous  in  another  quarter  of 
England  as  the  first  Count  Palatine  of  Chester.^®    The  Lands 
foreign  allies  and  mercenaries  of  the  host  are  represented  f^ish 
by  the  names  of  Gilbert  of  Ghent  ^^  and  Arnulf  of  Hesdin.i^  wmT^.*'^ 

^  See  Domesday,  6i,  and  for  his  &te  Ord.  Vit.  704  C.    He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Robert.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 
'  See  Domesday,  63  6.    Vol.  iii.  pp.  287,  465.  '  lb.  62  h. 

•  lb.  60.    Vol.  iii.  pp.  139,  153,  465. 

*  lb.  63.    Vol.  iii.  p.  465. 

*  Bobert  of  Mortain  (60),  wonderful  to  say,  held  only  one  lordship  in 
Berkshire,  and  that  was  held  of  him  by  the  Abbey  of  Preauz,  the  foundation 
of  Humfrey  de  Vetulis.     See  Neustria  Pia,  p.  520. 

^  See  Domesday,  60.    Vol.  ii.  p.  a  10.  '  lb.  61  5.    Vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

•  lb.  61  h.    Vol.  ii.  p.  304.  "^  lb.  60.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  391. 
"  lb.  63.    Vol.  iU.  p.  313. 

^  lb.  62  h.  Vol.  iii.  p.  714,  where  I  ought  not  to  have  confounded 
AnuK  of  Heodin  with  his  much  smaller  namesake  of  Ardres. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  Nor  was  the  Norman  Church  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
fframted  to  ^^^ion  of  the  plunder.  An  Englishman  named  Eadward 
Norman     and  two  nameless  allodial  holders  were  dispossessed    in 

Churches 

and  favour  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Peter  on  the  Dive.* 

j^^  '      And  the  Norman  Abbey  which  soon   began  to  rise   on 

and  to        English   ground  as  a  monument  of   English   overthrow 

Abbey.       came  in  for  the  spoils  alike  of  the  spiritualty  and  of  the 

temporalty  of  England.     It  might  in  William's  view  be 

fitting  that  a  lordship  which  had  passed  from  a  nameless 

Thegn  to   Earl  Harold   should  pass  from   him  to   Saint 

Martin  of  the  Place  of  Battle ;  ^  but  we  may  ask,  even  on 

William's  own  principles,  why  a  monk  from  Marmoutiers 

should  enjoy  the  spoils  of  a  church  and  eight  hides  of  land 

held  in   King   Eadward's   days    by  the  English  Abbess 

Leofgifu.^     And  among  gifts  to  ecclesiastical  bodies   we 

also  see  gifts  to  at  least  two  churchmen  in  their  personal 

Possessions  character.      One   is  no   less  a   person   than   Geoffirey   of 

Geoflfrey'of  Mowbray,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Coutances,  he  who  had 

Coutances.  exhorted  the  Norman  host  on  the  night  before  the  battle, 

and  had  asked  their  assent  to  the  crowning  of  their  Duke 

within  the  walls  of  the  West  Minster.*     His  lands  and 

lordships  reached  into  well  nigh  every  comer  of  England, 

and  probably  among  their  firstfruits  was  a  single  Berkshire 

manor,  the  spoil  of  an  Englishman  whose  name  of  Oda 


^  Domesday,  59  b.  '*  Abbas  de  SuperiHv4  tenet  de  Rege  Peise.  Duo 
alodiarii  tenuerunt  et  potuerunt  ire  quo  voluerunt.  .  .  .  Ipse  Abbas  tenet  ii. 
bidas  in  Coserige.     Eduuardus  tenuit  de  Kege  E." 

'  lb.  59  b,  ''Abbas  de  Labatailge  tenet  de  R^e  Bristoldestone. 
Heral'ius  comes  tenuit  tunc  pre  x.  hidis;  quidam  Tainus  qui  ante  eum 
tenuit  geldabat  pro  xv.  bidi«»,  niodu  pro  nihilo." 

"  lb.  60.  "Ipse  Abbaa  tenet  in  Reddinges  eoclesiam  cum  vni.  hidis 
ibi  pertinentibus ;  Leveva  abbatissa  tenuit."  This  would  seem  to  be 
Leofgifu  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  Exon  Domesday, 
1 76,  where  we  read  of  Combe  in  ^omerset«)iire,  "Abbatissa  [Sancti  Edwardi] 
habet  i.  mansionem  quae>  vocatiur  Comba,  quam  teniut  Leveva  abbatissa. 
See  Ellis,  ii.  160. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  451,  559. 
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perhaps  points  to  his  beings  like  Thurkill  of  Eangston,  of  chap.  xvn. 
tlie  stock  of  the  Danes.^    Begennbald  too,  the  Norman  Beiobald, 
Chancellor  of  Eadward,   was  not  only  confinned  in  hisofEad- 
fonner  holding,  hut   received  also   the  estate  of  a  free^^*'^'^' 
ED^lishwoman  named  ^Ifgrifii.^    And  with  these  we  find  Theodorio 
the  name  of  a  man  of  unrecorded  nationality^  who  doubtless  emith. 
owed  the  favour  of  William  to  his  skill  in  an  art  specially 
adapted  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  a  King's  court,  an  art 
for  which  both  natives  and  sojourners  in  England  were 
specially  famous.^     Five  Berkshire  estates,  four  of  which 
had  been  the  property  of  an  Englishman  named  Eadward, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Theodorio  the  Goldsmith. 
He  was  doubCless  one  of  those  craftsmen  from  the  Teutonic 
mainhind  whose  presence  in  England  had  been  encouraged 
by  a  constant  tradition  going  back  at  least  to  the  days  of 
Eadgar.'*    Theodorio  had  been  settled  in  England  in  King 
Eadward's  time^  and  he  had  held  lands  in  various  shires 
both  under  the  King  and  under  Earl  Harold.     He  now 
did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  confiscated  lands  of  English- 
men at  the  hands  of  WiMiam.^     He^  and  all  the  rest  of 

'  Domeidaj.  586.  "  Episcopus  Gk>i8fridu8  tenet  Contone ;  Oda  tenait  de 
BegeE." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  559.  Domesday,  63.  "  Reimbaldus  de  Cireeestre  tenet 
^  Bcge  Hachebome ;  ipee  tenait  de  Rege  E. .  .  .  Isdem  BeinbalduB  tenet 
Estone.    Eileva  qtiadam  libera  femina  tenait  T.  R.  E." 

*  W2].  Pict  155.  "  AnglicsB  nationis  opera  femins  multum  acn  et  auri 
textorl  [lee  above,  p.  36]  egregie  viri  in  omni  valent  artificio.  Ad  hoc  in- 
oolere  apad  eoa  Germani  aolebant  talium  artium  scientissimL  Inferunt  et 
Kgotiatorei,  qai  longinqnas  regionee  navibns  adetint,  doctarnm  mananm 
^fenr  *  See  voL  i.  p.  68. 

*  The  landa  of  Theodoric  in  Berkshire  are  given  in  p.  63.  All  had  been 
lield  T.  R.  E.  by  an  Eadwazd,  save  one  estate  whose  owner  is  caUed  Lano. 
He  appears  in  Surrey,  36  b,  as  holding  lands  which  he  had  himself  held 
T.R.E;  and  in  Oxfordshire,  160  b,  as  holding  lands  which  had  belonged 
tohisownwife.  •*  Has  ii.  terras  uxor  ejas  libere  tenait  T.  R.  E."  I  pre- 
nme  that  he  is  also  the  Tedric  who  appears  in  Surrey,  36  5,  as  holding  of 
HaroU.  But  there  are  several  entries  of  this  thoroughly  Nether-Dutch 
wne  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  tame  person. 
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OHA».  xvn.  William's  granteee,  great  and  small^  stepped  each  man  into 
the  place  of  one  or  more  Englishmen  who  became  his  legal 
ancestors.  As  in  the  case  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
Grodrie  and  Thurkill,  disputes  sometimes  arose  as  to  the 
exact  extent  of  the  ancestor's  property,  and  consequently 
as  to  the  exact  rights  of  his  Norman  successor.  Questions 
of  this  kindj  decided  as  they  were  by  the  common  witness 
of  the  shire,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  that  system 
of  spoliation  cloked  under  legal  forms  and  legal  language 
which  distinguished  William's  policy  throughout.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  sweeping  con- 
fiscations took  place  at  once.     But  they  doubtless  b^;»n 
diiring  William's  first  progress,  at  all  events  in  the  cases 
of  men  who,  like  Thurkill  and  Godric,  had  actually  died 
SmaUnum-  in  arms  against  him.     Sut  in  the  end,  smaU  indeed  was 
lishmen"^  the  remnant,  in  Berkshire  at  least,  which  any  Englishman 
who  kept    ^gg  ^]yiQ  iq   ]^^gp  fQj.  himself.      In  many  other   shiies 

their  lanoB.  *^  ^  "^     ^  ^ 

we  find  a  large  class  of  King's  Thegns,  bearing  English 
names  and  holding  small  estates,  which  themselves  or 
their  fathers  had  held  in  th^  time  of  King  Eadward. 
A  long  list  of  such  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Wiltshire.  But  in  Berkshire  the  list  is  indeed  short. 
One  Englishman  alone  holds  a  single  hide  of  land  which 
he  had  himself  held  under  King  Eadward.'^  This  man, 
Eadward  by  name^  is  most  likely  the  same  who  occurs 
as  the  predecessor  of  several  Norman  owners,  a  case  no 
doubt  where  the  Conqueror's  clemency  had  allowed  the 
former  owner  of  a  great  estate  to  keep  some  small  portion 
for  his  mere  maintenance.  Another  Englishman,  ^If- 
ward^  still  held  of  King  William  the  land  which  his 
father  had  held  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth;  but  he  was  of 
the  same  craft  as  Theodoric^  and  his  skill  doubtless  pleaded 

^  See  Appendix  A. 

'  Domesday,  63  5.  "  EdwarduB  tenet  de  Bege  I.  hidam  in  Coserige ;  ip«e 
tenuit  in  alodio  de  Rege  £." 
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for  him.^    A  few  others  occur  who  held  land  which  in  CBAP.xvn. 
Eadward's  days  had  belonged  to  other  Englishmen,  and 
of  which  it  is  mostly  impossible  to  say  whether  it  had 
passed  by  confiscation,   by  purchase,  or  by  inheritance. 
Bat  in  one  case  it  is  recorded  in  a  marked  way  that  one 
MMge  of  Faringdon  held  as  a  grant  from  King  William 
an  estate  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.^    Another, 
Cola,  held  lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  two  other 
EDgliflhmen,  and  he  was  even  bold  enough  to  lay  claim  to 
property  which  was  held  by  the  powerful  Robert  of  Oily.* 
Still  more  to  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  boasted  de-  English- 
mency  of  William,  are  the  cases  in  which  a  string   of  receired 
women  appear  as  keepings  under  the  title  of  alms  f^om^l^^ 
King  William^  the   lands  which  they  had   held  in   full  ** alnis" 
property  under  King  Eadward.^ 

Other  entries  let  us  into  the  bet  that  men  who  retained  Cases  of 
their  land  were  sometimes  driven  to  commend  themselves^  ation. 
to  seek  a  lord^  in  order  to  win  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  man.^  They  thus  sank,  as  far  at  least  as  those 
particular  lands  were  concerned^  from  the  rank  of  tenants- 
in-chief  to  the  rank  of  mesne  tenants.  These  common- 
datioDs  would  doubtless  not  take  place  during  the  first 
stage  of  William's  confiscations  and  renewed  grants.    Men 

*  Domcadaj,  63  (.  *'  Alwardus  aurifibber  tenet  de  Bege  Sotesbroc ;  pater 
(gns  tennit  de  reginA  Eddid."  This  is  Shottesbrook,  fiunous  for  its  graceful 
collegiate  church  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

'  lb.  **  Alri  de  Ferendone  tenet  liereoote  de  dono  Regis  W. ;  Hersldus 

tenuit Isdem  Alsi  tenet  de  Bege  <liTni<lift.Tn  hidazn  quam  Alurio 

qiddMii  liber  homo  tenuit  T.  R.  £.** 

*  The  holdings  of  Cola  come  in  page  63  b ;  but  in  6a  we  read  of  two 
buHs  ftt  ArdiDgton,  belonging  to  Robert  of  Oily,  **Co]a  Anglicus  calumniatur 
oaumex  his  molinis,  sed  Aluuin  et  Goduinus  et  Aluricus  testificantur  quod 
Mnper  jscuit  in  Ardintone."  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  antecessor 
of  Robert  in  this  property  was  the  same  as  one  of  the  antecessors  of  Cola. 

*  iKMnesday,  63  &.  *'  Ibi  habet  ^Ideva  libera  femina  I.  hidam  de  Rege 
in  demosina,  quam  eadem  tenuit  T.  R.  £.  et  quo  Tellet  ire  potuisset." 
The  Mune  entry  follows  of  "  Eddid  qusdam  femina,''  and  '*  Eldit 
<runlain  femina.*' 

'  See  Appendix  B. 
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OBAP.  xvn.  would  b^n  to  find  them  needftd  when  oppression  on  the 

part   of  the   strangers  and   discontent   on   the   part   of 

the    natives    had    begun    to   take  the    shape    of   open 

violence   on  both  sides.     Then  doubtless  it  was  that  a 

nameless    Englishman,    who,  in    King   Eadward's    days, 

*'  could  go  where  he  would,''  that  is,  who  could  commend 

himself  to  what  lord  he  pleased  or  to  no  lord  at  aU, 

commended  himself  for  the  sake  of  safety  to  the  Bishop 

Commen-    of  the  diocese,  the  Lotharingian  Hermann.     After  Her- 

Thoredto  ii^^Qi^'s  dajs  his  son  Thored^  whose  name  witnesses  to  the 

BUhop       Danish  descent  of  the  &mily,  renewed  the  commendation 

xierauuiii.  ^ 

to  Hermann's  Norman  successor  Osmund.^     Such  a  case 

doubtless    did    not   stand    alone;    indeed    we    find    one 

remarkable  instance  expressly  recorded  in  the  case  of  a 

Foroed       man  of  much  higher  rank.     Azor^  the  sewer  or  dapper 

Sonof^     of  King  Eadward,  held,  among  various  estates  in  various 

R^b^  f  P^*^^^  ®^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^*°^  *^  Ardington.     He  met  William 
Oily.  at  Windsor^  and  received  the  restoration   of  his   land, 

confirmed  by  the  royal  writ.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  Azor  had  been  driven  to  hold  this  same  land,  no 
longer  as  a  tenant-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  but  as  a  tenant 
of  Robert  of  Oily.^  Here  was  a  case  of  forced  com- 
mendation without  any  claim  of  legal  right.  Robert  had 
no  writ  of  King  William  to  show.  Simply  by  the  right 
of  the  stronger,  he  had  at  once  defrauded  the  King  of 


*  Domesdaj,  58.  '*  Isdem  Epiacopus  tenet  de  Rege  i.  hidam  et  dimi- 
diam,  et  Tori  de  eo.  Pater  Tori  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  et  potuit  ire  quo  voluit, 
Bed  pro  wA  defensione  se  oommisit  Hermanno  Episoopo,  et  Tori  Osmundo 
Episcopo  dmiliter." 

'  lb.  6a.  '*  Isdem  BobertuB  tenet  unam  hidam  quam  Azor  dispensator 

B.  E.  tenuit,  et  cum  ea  ire  potuit  quo  voluit Hanc  tenram  tenet 

isdem  Azor  de  Roberto,  sed  homines  de  hundreds  testificantur  eum  de 
Rege  debere  tenere,  quam  Rex  W.  apud  Windesores  ei  reddidit  et  brevem 
suum  inde  ei  dedit.  Robertus  vero  tenet  injuste.  Nemo  enim  eortim 
▼idit  brevem  Regis  vel  ex  parte  ejus  hominem  qui  eum  inde  saisisset.'* 
We  do  not  often  get  the  history  of  a  piece  of  land  in  such  full  and  clear 
detail. 
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his  rights  as  Azof's  immediate    lord,   and  had  further  ohap.  xvu. 
wronged  Azor  himself  by  reducing  him  to  a  lower  rank 
in  the  territorial  hierarchy.^ 
This  mention  of  Robert  of  Oily  leads  us  at  once  to  the  Case  of 

T17'       A      t 

most  remarkable  instance  in  this  district  of  an  English-  Waliing- 
man  of  lank  retaining  his  lands  under  William.  Besides 
Oodric  and  Thurkill  and  the  members  of  the  house  oi 
Godwine^  there  are  not  many  English  names  in  the  Berk- 
shire Survey  to  which  we  can  attach  a  personal  idea.  The 
two  Stallers,  Bondig  and  Eadnoth^  both  held  lands  in  the 
shire.  One  certainly,  the  other  possibly^'  passed  into 
William's  service^  yet  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  the  lands 
of  both  of  them  were  distributed  among  foreign  holders. 
Of  the  £ste  of  Bondig  we  know  nothing  for  certain ;  but 
it  is  strange  that  the  lands  of  Eadnoth^  who  died  fighting 
in  William's  cause,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  to  his  son.^ 
A  third  Englishman  of  rank  in  the  district  knew  better 
than  all  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
It  is  plain  that  Wi£K>d  of  Wallingrford.  the  kinsman  and  His  favour 

til.   T17'l 

enpbearer  of  Eadward,^  had  made  his  submission  to  William  Uam. 
and  had  been  received  into  his  full  favour.     There  is  Proba- 

,  bility  of  hiB 

therefore  every  reason  to  accept  the  tradition  which  re- receiving 
presents  him  as  having  made  his  submission  when  William  i^ig  ^^^^ 
appeared  in  Berkshire  before  his  coronation,  and  which  ™*«^^v 

,       .  .  .  .    ,  December, 

makes  it  owing  to  Wigod's  help  that  William  was  peacefully  1066. 
received  and  enabled  to  cross  the  Thames  without  opposi* 
tion.    Wigod  seems  to  have  retained  so  much  influence 
in  the  new  state  of  things  that  Englishmen  of  smaller 
account  found  it  expedient  to  seek  his  protection  by  com* 

^  See  Appendix  G. 

'  That  iB,  if  we  can  believe  in  the  Westminster  writ  in  the  MonAsticon,  i. 
310,  where  "  Willem  King  gret  Bundi  stallere  and  Sawold  sirefen  and  alle 
Bine  tbegncs  on  Oxnefbrdesire  freondlice.**  For  the  lands  of  Bondig  in 
B«riuhire,  see  Domesday,  60  &,  72  6. 

'  On  Eadnoth,  see  Domesday,  58  &,  and  Appendix  S. 

*  See  vol.  lii.  p.  768.    On  Wigod  and  Boger  of  Oily,  see  Appendix  G. 
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oHAP.  zvn.  mendation.  He  died  before  the  time  of  the  Survey^ 
but   his   lands^    and    much   more   than    his    lands^    had 

Robert  of   passed  to  his  Norman  sons-in-law^  Robert  of  Oilj  and 

son-in-law.  Miles  Crispin,  otherwise  Miles  of  Wallingford.  This  was 
of  course  the  most  honourable  way  which  William  could 
find  of  providing  for  his  favourites.  An  English  heiress, 
the  widow  or  daughter  of  a  landowner  who  had  either 
died  in  the  battle  or  had  made  timely  submission  to 
William,  was  given  in  maniage  to  some  foreign  adven- 
turer, who  thus,  either  at  once  or  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  was  settled  in  an  English  estate  without 
any  formal  wrong  or  confiscation.  So  now  Robert  of 
Oily  and  his  sworn  brother  in  arms^  Roger  of  Ivry,^  came, 
like  other  men^  to  make  their  fortunes^  and  received  estab- 
lishments in  the  border  shires  of  Wessex  and  Mercia.  Tlie 
destiny  of  Robert,  owing  probably  to  his  marriage  with 

Great  poe-  Wigod's  daughter,  was  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two.     His 

BOBBIODB  OX 

Bobert ;  possessions  in  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  were  large^  and  six 
OxfonT  years  after  William  came  into  England,  he  reared,  to 
Castle.  frown  over  the  wasted  and  impoverished  town,  that  keep 
of  Oxford  which  plays  such  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
next  age.  One  of  its  surrounding  towers  still  stands^ 
a  relic  of  days  when  Oxford,  unknown  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  was  famous  as  a  border  fortress.     He  and  hisr 

m 

English  wife  died  childless,  and  his  inheritance  at  Oxford 
passed  to  the  son  of  his  brother.  But  the  younger  Robert, 
like  his  uncle,  married  a  wife  whose  English  name  of  Ead- 
gyth  makes  her  English  descent  all  but  certain.  Robert 
and  Eadgyth  left  descendants,  and  we  may  thus  believe 
that,  in  a  strange  and  indirect  way,  some  fragments  of 
the  lands  and  honours  of  England  abode  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  by  the  spindle  side  at  least,  were  English. 
Some  portions  too  of  English  soil  were  still  held  by  men 
whose  descent  from  the  ancient  stock  was  yet  more  direct 

*  See  Appendix  G. 
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than  the  descent  of  the   sons  of  Norman  fathers  and  ohap.  xvn. 
English  mothers.     The  merits  of  Wigod  pleaded  for  his  Wigod*8 
kinsfolk,  and  one  at  least  of  them  deserved  at  William's  ^nd  his 
hands  the  highest  rewards  of  faithful  and  really  honour-  ^«P^«^- 
able  service.     We  shall  see   a  son   of  Wigod,  Tokig  by 
name^  die  fighting  at  William's  side  against  his  rebellious 
son.*    His  name  therefore  finds  no  place  in  the  Survey^ 
and  his  inheritance   doubtless  went  to   swell  the  wealth 
of  his  sisters'  husbands.     But  two  nephews  of  Wigod  are 
fonnd  in  Domesday^^  and  one  of  them  appears  in  close 
and  significant  neighbourhood  with  Guy  of  Oily^  doubt- 
less a  kinsman  of  Robert.     As  for  the  younger  Robert  Kol»rt  of 
and  his  wife,  their  names  live   in  local  history  as  the  younger 
founders  of  that  great  Abbey  of  Oseney  which  was  for  (5^°  ^y 
a  moment  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Bishoprick  whose  Pn^ry. 
throne  is  now   hidden   in   the    elder   minster   of   Saint 
Fritheswyth. 

Such  is  the  witness  of  a  single  district  to  that  process  Causes  of 
of  confiscation  and  distribution  of  land  which  was  now  resistance 
carried  on  through  a  larg^e  part  of  southern  and  eastern  ^  *^.?  ^^'' 

o  or  fiscation. 

England.     We  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  first  sight  that 
SQch  wholesale  robbeiy  could  be  endured  for  a  moment^ 
that  every  inch  of  ground  was  not  disputed  in  arms,  that 
ereiy  hedge  was  not  defended  as  a  palisade,  that  every 
field  did  not  become  a  local  and  unrecorded  Place  of  Battle. 
Sevend  causes  may  help  to  explain  the  fact.     Some  of 
them  are  obvious  enough.     The  English  were  for  theThe^irit 
moment  thoroughly  cowed.     Their  moral  force  was  utterly  people 
broken,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  country  their  physical  ^^f^^ 
foioe  was  utterly  broken  also.     They  had  no  leader,  and  momeni. 
in  many  districts,  could  Eadmund  or  Harold  have  come 
again,  he  could  have  gathered  round  him  but  a  slender 

*  See  Appendix  G.,  and  Chron.  Wig.  1079. 

*  See  Appendix  G. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  following.     The  land  had  not  yet  recovered   from   the 
^^U^       mere  carnage  of  the  battle.     Shires  like  Kent  and  Berk- 
elaughtep    ghire,  whose  men  had  been  foremost  at  Senlac,  were,   tor 
that  very  reason,  less  able  than  other  shires  to  offer  re- 
sistance after  Senlac.     If  Wigod  had  had  the  heart  to 
defend  the   bridge  at  Wallingford  or  to  stand  a  siege 
within  the  walls   of  Oxford,   he  could  no  longer   have 
summoned  to  his  banner  the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  who 
had  gone  forth  to  the  war  with   Grodric  and  Thurkill- 
Effects  of    We  may  well  forgive  the  surviving  elders  of  this  or  that 
^i^''    town  or  district  if  their  feeling  at  the  approach  of  the 
wKing.     Conqueror  was,    "Behold,  two   Kings   stood  not  before 
him,   and    how   shall   we    stand?"     And   we   must   not 
forget   that    now,    on   William's    second    appearance    in 
the   shires   along   the  Thames,  William  was  the   King. 
Resistance  would  no  longer  be   resistance  to  a  foreign 
invader,  but  rebellion  against  one  whose  authority,  how- 
ever acquired,  was  actually  the  only  authority  established 
in  the   country.     Many,  we   may  be  sure,  hastened   to 
buy  back  their  lands  of  the   crowned  King,  who,  three 
months  before,  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  lift  their 
axes  against  the  invading  Duke.      Herein  we  see  how 
Affecta-      William's  policy  helped  him  no  less  than  his  arms.    And 
Btrict*^       his  policy  helped   him   again   in  the   particular  bounds 
legidity      which  he   set  to  his   confiscations   and   in   the   way  in 

in  the  con-         ^  ^  ^ 

fiscations.  which  they  were  carried  out.  Everything,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  scrupulously  done  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  as  William  chose  to  understand  the  Law.  His 
panegyrist,  who  does  not  directly  mention  the  confiscation, 
implies  it,  and  he  also  implies  its  nature,  when  he  tells  us 
that  William  at  this  time  gave  nothing  to  any  Frencbman 
which  was  unjustly  taken  from  an  Englishman.  ^  This,  we 
be  sure,  is  strictly  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  meant. 

1  Will.  Pict.  148.    ''NuUi  Gallo  datum  est  quod  Anglo  cuiquam  in  juste 
fuerit  ablatum." 
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William,  beyond  all  doubt,  no  less  tban  Heniy  the  Eighth,  ohap.  zvn. 
did  eyeiything  in  strictly  legal  form.   We  see  that  irregalar  Mere 
seiznres  of  land  did  take  place^  at  least  in  after  times.    But  ae^^ 
we  also  see  that,  whether  the  injured  party  was  the  King  "^^'^^ 
himself,  or  a  foreign  settler,  or  a  native  Englishman,  the  by  William, 
wrong  is  in  every  case  alike  reported  in  the  Survey  as  a 
wrong.    We  may  be  sure  that  no  such  illegal  occupations 
were  made  by  William's  knowledge  during  his  first  pro- 
gress, however  soon  they  may  have  begun  when  his  back  was 
tuned  and  when  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbern  reigned  in 
his  stead.    And  there  is  no  need  to  think  that  all  the  land.  The  actaal 
even  in  the  southern  shires,  which  the  Survey  shows  to  tion  and 
bave  passed  from  Englishmen  to  foreigners  passed  from  1,^^10 " 
tbem  during  the  first  months  of  William's  reign.     The  ^°^®  s^ 
confiscation  began  now  as  the  punishment  of  the  great 
treason  done  on  Senlac,  but  it  was  continued  from  time 
to  time  as  excuses  were  given  for  it  by  the  various  local 
risings  and  disturbances  of  later  years.     William  no  doubt 
at  once  seized   the  lands  of  Harold  and  his   family,  of 
Godric^  Thurkill,  and    others  whose   estates  were    large, 
and  who  had  been  foremost  in  what  he  called  rebellion. 
Bat  many  a  man  who  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding 
under  King  Eadward,  but  whose  lands    had   passed  to 
another  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  must  have  had  them 
gnmted  back  again  by  William  in  his  first  days  and  must 
have  lost  them  on  account  of  his  share  in  some  later  in-^ 
sorreciion.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  taking 
Berkshire  as  my  type,  I  have  purposely  taken  a  strong 
case,  and  that  there  were  other  shires  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  land  finally  retained  by  Englishmen  was  much 
greater.    But,  in  any  case,  whatever  was  done  was  done  Effects 
in  a  r^^lar  and  legal  way.     And  this  must  have  done  outward 
wmeihing  to  raise  men's  spirits  again,  and  to  lead  them  ^°^^**^ 
to  put  some  sort  of  trust  in  the  new  government.     It 
was  plain  that,  though  the  rule  of  King  William  was 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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CHAP.  xTH.  likely  to  be  stem  and  ezactiDg,  yet  it  was  not  likely  to 
be,  at  any  rate  by  King  William's  own  will,  a  reign  of 
mere  lawless  violence.  At  all  events,  not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  shed,  and  that  was  something,  when  men  looked  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  Cnut.  A  vast  extent 
of  land  was  seized,  but  it  was  seized  in  all  legal  form ;  a 
large  portion  was  granted  out  to  foreign  landowners,  but 

Probable    that  too  was  granted  out  in  all  legal  form.    For  the  rest,  the 

EngiiS-^    Englishman  who  got  back  his  land  under  King  William's 

men  at  ^^^^  ^^j  g^gj^  gy^j^  ££  ]^g  jj^  ^  pj^y  n  mark  or  two  of  gold 
»Qe  tune* 

for  the  favour,  most  likely  went  back  to  his  house  re- 
joicing. He  had  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  he 
had  come  forth  unhurt.  His  good  success  with  one  who 
might  have  harried  his  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  who 
might  have  doomed  himself  to  death  or  bondage^  must 
have  made  him,  at  least  in  these  earlier  days  of  William's 
reign,  disposed  to  be  thankful  that  his  lot  was  not  far 
harder  than  it  was. 
Other  But  there  were  other  and  deeper  causes  at  work  which 

mflSSty*^'^*®  the  change  easier  to  work  than  it  would  be  in 
of  the  age  our  time,  and  which  also  made  it  seem  less  straxifire  and 

withBweep-  ^  ^ 

ing  oonfiB-  moustrous  than  it  would  seem  in  our  time.  Nothing  is 
land.  more  repulsive  to  modem  ideas  than  the  confiscation  oi 
Difference  private  property  under  any  circumstances.    Except  in  a 

OI  modem 

ideas  on  few  extreme  cases,  except  under  a  few  special  tyrannies^ 
t  e  8n  ject.  ^^  tenure  of  a  private  estate  lives  through  both  domestic 
revolution  and  foreign  conquest.  No  conqueror  of  oin 
days  would  dream  of  confiscating  the  lands  of  eveiy  man 
who  had  served  in  the  army  which  he  had  overcome.  And 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  civilized  states  there  is  a  deep  and 
growing  feeling  against  confiscation  in  any  shape,  againal 
punishing  the  children  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  eva 
against  making  the  rights  of  the  individual  give  way  U 
the  needs  of  the  commonwealth.  As  for  wrongs  done  Ij 
individuals  to  each  other,  it  would  be  a  thing  unheard  of  il 
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England  or  in  any  other  civilized  oonntry,  for  the  lands  chap.  xvn. 
of  a  private  owner  or  of  an  eeclesiafitical  corporation  to  be 
seized  without  process  of  law  by  the  steward  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Duke  or  Earl.  Now  on  all  these  points  the  circum- 
rfmces  and  the  feelings  of  the  men  of  the  eleventh  century 
were  wholly  different  from  our  own.     Confiscation,  a  word 
which  is  so  frightftd  a  bugbear  to  most  modem  ears/  was 
nothing  strange  or  monstrous  to  them.     The  name  might  Confiaca- 
be  unknown;    but  they  were  femiliar  with  the  thing  in  tZT 
aB  manner  of  shapes,  just  and  unjust,  legal  and  illegal.  P"^l»- 
tonliscation  was  the  received  punishment  for  all  manner  of 
crimes,  moral  as  well  as  political ;  it  was  the  doom  of  the 
Mloltera*  no  less  than  the  doom  of  the  traitor.*    Every  and  the 
rerolution  in  the  state,  even  every  change  analogous  to  ^t  of  a 
what  we  should  call  a  change  of  ministry,  was  not  indeed  v^^^^^ 

•    XI-    j»rt  1      .  t  -t  'revolution, 

as  m  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ac- 
companied by  the  slaughter  of  the  defeated  party,  but  it 
was  commonly  accompanied  by  their  banishment  and  for- 
feiture.   All  the  lands  of  the  House  of  Godwine  which  Caae  of 
William  now  seized  on  had  been  already  seized  and  restored       ^^^* 
in  the  days  of  Eadward.    Even  women  of  the  highest  rank  Caaee  of 
were  no  more  secure  than  other  folk.     Eadgyth,  who  now  ^^h!'^ 
aat  at  Winchester  in  queenly  wealth  and  honour,  had,  in 
the  days  of  her  own  husband,  been  driven  thence  despoiled 
of  her  lands  and  goods.     Her  predecessor  Emma  had  twice 
iDideigone  the   same  doom,  once  at   the  hands  of  an 

'  ''Coidlantion'*  of  oouneBtricUymeaoB  forfeiture  to  the  royal  Ti^^ 
^h^iet  BQch  fbrfeitare  be  jurt  or  unjuBt.    In  modem  language  the  word 
uviyi  seems  to  be  used  in  an  odious  sense,  and  it  is  even  vulgarly  used  as 
»  mere  equivalent  for  robbery. 

*  See  ToL  i.  p.  341.  Cknnpare  the  entry  in  Domesday  (i)  among  the  oas- 
^OBM  of  Dover  and  Kent ;  '*  De  adulterio  per  totum  Ghent  habet  Rex 
^^onhian  et  Archiepisoopus  mulierem."  So  Cod.  DipL  ill.  145,  in  a  deed 
ofBidgir,  where  a  certain  Miind  loses  lands  held  of  the  see  of  Winchester 
fiv  adnltoy ;  **  Is  equidem  insipiens,  adulterans,  stupnxm,  propriam  religiose 
pMtetam  a))ominanB,  soortum  dil]gens,libidinoee  oommisit.  Quo  reatn  omni 
^  peculiaU  recte  privatus  est."    The  whole  story  Is  curious. 

B  Z 
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OHAP.  xyn.  enemy  and  onoe  at  the  hands  of  a  son.    As  for  irregnlat 

fj|^®^     and  illegal  occupations  of  land,  made  more  commonly,  it 

occupation  would  seem,  by  the  agents  of  powerful  men  than  by  the 

*  powerful  men  themselves,  we  have  abundant  instances  oi 

such  deeds  of  wrong,  alike  in  the  days  of  Eadward  and 

in  the  days  of  William.      Men  no  doubt  complained  oi 

such  wrongs,  and  sought  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Law; 

but  their  complaints  were  often  made  in  vain,  and  the  Law 

was  not  always  strong  enough  to  punish  the  wrongdoer. 

In  all  these  ways  men  had  become  accustomed  to  see  land 

transferred  from  one  holder  to  another  in  arbitrary,  and 

The  oonfiB-  often  illegal,  ways.     After  so  great  a  revolution  as  that 

thing  to  be  which  had  set  William  on  the  throne,  a  confiscation  on  a 

^^j  ^i.5^'  great  scale  was  in  truth  a  thing  naturally  to  be  looked  for, 

under  the    o  o  j 

circum-  It  might  be  looked  forward  to  with  dread;  it  might  be 
looked  back  upon  with  bitterness  and  with  hopes  of  re- 
venge. But  it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  anything  strange 
or  unnatural,  when  every  man  of  mature  years  must  ba?e 
remembered  the  same  process  happening  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  the  outlawries  of  Osgod  Clapa,  of  Swegen,  of  Godwine, 
and  of  iElfgar. 

Special  Nor  was  this  aspect  of  the  case  essentially  altered  by  the 

cftse  of  the  ^^_ 

settlement  &ct  that  William's  confiscations  were,  to  a  great  extent, 

oi^oreign-  confiscations  of  the  lands  of  Englishmen  for  the  behoof  of 

Such         foreigners.     Even  in  this  there  was  nothing  new.    Men 

fiuallli^  '^  had  been  used  to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  in  the 

that  age.    land,  ever  since  the  days  when  Hugh  the  French  churl 

had  shown  himself  so   poor  a  defender  of  the  walls  of 

Caae  of  the  Exeter.^    Old  men  might  remember  those  later  days  when 

ofOnut.      Danish   Earls  and   Danish   Thegns   were    established  in 

England,   and    when  English  nobles  and  even  Engli^ 

iEthelings  died  by  the  hands  either  of  the  hangman  or  of 

the  assassin.^  With  such  memories  as  these  in  their  minds, 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  346. 

■  See  above,  pp.  i  a,  1 7.    Compare  the  words  of  WilUam  of  Poitiers,  145 1 
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tbey  might  be  thankiul  that  their  present  conqueror  was  ohap.  xvil 
satisfied  with  seizing  on  lands,  and  did  not  go  on  to  shed 
blood.^    Men  whose  memories  did  not  go  so  far  back  as 
this  could  still  remember  to  how  great  an  extent  English 
lands  and  honours  had  been  parted  out  among  the  foreign 
favourites  of  Eadward.    They  could  remember  the   evil 
deeds  of  the  castle-builders  in  Herefordshire  and  the  flight 
of  the  foreign  Bishops  through  the  eastern  gate  of  London.  ^ 
And  of  those  foreign  favourites  some  were  still  in  the  land^  Favourites 
Bome  still  held  English  lands  and  honours.     Robert  the  ^ntinued 
Bon  of  Wymarc,  Staller  and  SheriflT  of  the  East-Saxons,  is  ^^^ 
perhaps  not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  enemy  of  England.     His 
onlacky  counsel  to  William  on  his  landing  was  forgotten 
or  forgiven.     His  estates  were  largely  increased  by  grants 
from  the  Conqueror,  and   were    handed   on  to  his  son 
Swegen.^    Regenbald  the  Chancellor^  kept  at  once  his 
temporal   estates   and  his    ecclesiastical  benefices.     And, 
worse  than  aU,  the  original  sinners  of  the  Herefordshire 
bonier,  Bichard  and  his  son  Osbem,  were  still  lords  ofOsbemof 
English  soil  and  holders  of  English  offices,  ready  to  play  a^.^ 
their  part  in  the  work  of  conquest  which  still  had  to  go  on. 
With  such  men  as  these  already  in  the  land,  the  establish- 
ment of  William's  foreign  followers  in  England  was  simply 
ft  laige  addition  made  to  a  class  whose  presence  English- 
men had  already  learned,  if  not  to  love,  at  least  to  endure. 
In  all  these  various  ways,  the  first  confiscations  of  William 

"yobilMMinoii  tnomm  [he  Ib  apostrophizing  England]  filiorum^  javenes  ac 
KBfiB,  Chimntiu  Danus  traddavit  mmiH  cnidelitate,  ut  sibi  ao  liberis  saia 
torahjgeret.    Hie  [Willelmiu]  ne  Heraldam  vellet  oocubuisse." 

*  See  voL  ii  p.  a66.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

*  On  Bobert  and  Swegen  see  Appendix  H. 

*  For  his  Berkshire  holdings,  see  above,  p.  41 .  He  appears  as  '*  Bainbaldus 
Fnsbyter**  in  WUtshire,685,  Buckinghamshirey  146,  Gloucestershire,  166  b. 
Tbe  Bofikinghamshire  estate  he  had  himself  held  T.B.E.,  but  the  lands  in 
Herefordshire,  180  (,  which  *<  Beinbaldas  Canceler  "  had  held  T.  R.E.,  had 
been  exchanged  with  Earl  William  of  Hereford,  and  were  held  by  the 
King  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
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OEAF.  zvn.  would  not  seem  at  the  time  either  so  strange  or  so  hatefiil 
as  a  spoliation  of  the  same  sort  would  seem  in  our  own  day. 
But  they  must  have  caused  much  sorrow  and  awakened 
much  indignation.  For  the  moment  men  who  had  lost 
heart  endured  this  along  with  the  other  scoui^es  of  the 
Conquest.  Presently  they  strove  to  redress  the  wrong,  but 
by  that  time  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  was  too  tightly  fixed 
upon  their  necks. 

Efifoctsof  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  great 
cation  on'  transfer  of  lands*  from  Englishmen  to  strangers  that  the 
the  per-     Normau  Conquest  of  Enfi^land   owed  its  distinfi^uishing 

manence  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

of  the  character.  This  was  the  cause^  more  than  any  one  cause, 
which  made  the  Norman  Conquest  so  thorough  and  so 
lasting  in  one  point  of  view,  so  transitory,  if  we  look  at 
it  from  another.  It  was  the  master-piece  of  William's 
policy  of  outward  legality.  He  did  not  remain  a  mere 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  holding  his 
new  Kingdom  by  main  force,  and  liable  to  be  driven  out 
whenever  the  whole  nation  should  join  together  in  one 
sudden  and  vigorous  uprising.  Himself,  in  his  own  read- 
ing of  the  Law,  a  lawfiil  King,  he  would  turn  the  followers 
by  whose  swords  he  had  won  his  Crown  into  supporters  of 
his  throne,  bearing  a  more  lawful  and  peaceful  character 
than  that  of  mere  foreign  soldiers.  The  King  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword  changed  himself  in  all  outward  show  into  a 
King  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  by  the  same 
process  his  foreign  knights  and  men-at-arms  were  changed 
into  English  landowners,  holding  the  soil  of  England 
according  to  English  Law.  He  had  his  garrison  in  every 
corner  of  the  land,  but  his  garrison  was  formed  of  the  chief 
lords  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chief  tenants  who  held  under 
Position  of  them.  Sach  a  garrison  was  harder  to  drive  out  than  any 
grantees  in  ii^^re  army.  Each  detachment  of  William's  great  army  of 
^^'^^^    occupation  was  weak  and  isolated  ;  but  in  its  very  weak- 
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and  isolation  lay  its  strength.  To  have  cat  off  every  ohap.  zth. 
NoiBiin  lord  and  his  Norman  retainers  throughout  the 
lengih  and  breadth  of  England  wonld  have  been  a  &r 
haider  work^  and  wonld  have  called  for  a  fax  larger 
ezerdse  both  of  concert  and  of  secrecy,  than  to  storm  any 
fortiefls  or  to  defeat  any  army  in  the  field.  Something 
of  the  kind  had  been  done  in  the  great  massacre  of  the 
Danes  under  iBthelred,  but  the  Danes  who  were  then  cut  looa. 
off  must  have  been  gathered  together  in  bodies  at  par- 
ticular places.  They  were  not  settled,  each  man  in  an 
Enghfih  home,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 
Such  a  garrison  as  William  planted  in  England  could 
never  be  driven  out^  but  for  that  very  cause  it  soon  ceased 
to  be  a  garrison  at  all.  The  Norman  landowner  held  his 
lands  on  the  same  tenure  and  according  to  the  same  law  as 
his  English  neighbour.  Each  alike  held  them  according 
to  the  ancient  Law  of  England.  Each  alike  held  them  as 
a  gift  from  the  same  hand,  as  a  grant  from  the  bounty 
of  King  William.  In  a  generation  or  two  the  stranger  Thev 
ceased  to  be  a  stranger.  The  foreign  spoiler,  as  he  must  ^^^to 
have  once  seemed  to  English  eyes,  insensibly  changed  into  ^^^^" 
tlie  son  of  the  soil^  an  Englishman  who  knew  no  home  but 
Eng^d.  William  divided  the  lands  of  England  among 
his  followers,  to  secure  his  own  throne  and  to  hold  the 
people  of  England  in  his  obedience.  The  not  remote 
descendants  of  those  on  whom  he  laid  this  duty  became 
the  champions  of  the  land  which  their  fathers  had  cou- 
riered, the  men  who  stood  forth  to  curb  the  pride  of  Kings 
who  sat  on  William's  throne,  and  to  save  the  lands  of 
England  from  being  agam  parted  out  as  the  spoil  of  the 
Poiteyin  and  the  Braban9on. 

The  incidental  witness  of  our  authorities  has  thus  enabled 
US  to  put  together  a  picture  of  a  part  of  William's  policy, 
of  which  the  chroniclers  of  his  actions  give  us  nothing 
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OHAP.  zvn.  beyond  hints  and  dark  allusions.  We  must  however  bear  in 
mind  that  in  this  its  first  stage  the  confiscatian  probably 
extended  only  to  those  who  had  actually  fought  against 
Land         William  before  his  coronation.     It  is  plain  that  the  living' 
retained  by  ^^o  Submitted  for  the  most  part  retained  their  lands,  even 
Jl^^j^^   though  their  tenure  might  be  changed  and  the  restitution 
not  made  without  a  price  paid  to  the  new  lord.     Confisca- 
tion of  this  kind  was  mainly  confiscation  against  the  dead» 
though,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  was  the  living  heir  who 
really  suffered.     But  how  rigorous  William  deemed  it  his 
policy  to  be  in  pressing  what  he  professed  to  look  on  as  his 
right  is  shown  by  his   dealings  even  with  ecclesiastical 
Dealings     bodies.     Two  of  the  greatest  monasteries  in  England  lay 
AbbevB^of  specially  open  to  his  wrath.  We  have  seen  how  the  Abbots 
bo'^'^h     of  Peterborough   and  New  Minster,  LeoMc  the  nephew 
and  New    of  Earl  Leofric  and  -^Ifwig  the  brother  of  Earl  Grodwine, 
had  given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  England.^     And  the 
brotherhood  of  either  house  was  in  William's  eyes  as  gfuilty 
as  its  chief.     Twelve  monks  of  the  New  Minster  had  been 
William's    found  among  the  slain  at  Senlac,^  and  the  convent  of  the 
the  election  Grolden  Borough  had  done  a  deed  of  treason  well  nigh  as 
of  Brand,    ^^k  in  William's  eyes  by  sending  the  Abbot  chosen  in 
Leofric's  place  to  seek  the  royal  confirmation  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  ^theling.^     There  seems  to  have   been 
something  specially  galling  to  William  in  this  quiet  i^or- 
ing  of  his  claims.     The  monks  of  Peterborough  had  not 
even  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  final  end  of  the  strife. 
They  had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  presence  of  the  Conqueror 
in  the  land,  and  had  dealt  with  the  uncrowned  Eadgar  as 
already  King.     What  followed  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Reconcili-  the  local  Chronicler.     "When  that  King  William  heard 
tween  the  *^^^^  Saying  he  was  very  wroth,  and  said  that  the  Abbot 
tih^'^Abiwt-  ^^^  ^^^®  despite  to  him.     Then  went  good  men  between 

^  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  426,  501.  »  See  vol.  iii.  p.  426. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  530. 
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ihem  and  reconciled  them,  because  that  the  Abbot  was  a  ohap.  zvxl 
good  man.  Then  gave  he  to  the  King  forty  marks  of  gold  ^®fj"^ 
for  reconciliation.^'  ^  William's 

The  wrath   of  William  was  thus  turned  away  from  ^jjj.^^,^ 
the  Golden  Borough  by  a  discreet  employment  of  the  dealinn 
wealth  of  Saint  Peter.     On  the  great  house  of  Alfred  and  New 
Eadward  his  hand  fell  more  heavily.     Winchester,  it  will     '"**'• 
be  borne  in  mind,  bowed  to  William  some  while  before 
his  coronation,^  so  that  he  was  the  ie  facto  ruler  in  the  old 
royal  city  while  Peterborough  still  looked  to  Eadgar  as  the 
lawful  King^-elect.     Had  the  convent  of  the  New  Minster  No  saooes- 

BOP  to 

Te&tored  on  the  choice  of  an  Abbots  it  must  have  been  ^^fwig 
from  William  that  he  must  have  sought  for  confirmation.  ®^®<*«<*- 
Either  the  monks  were  too  utterly  downcast  at  the  &I1  of 
their  country  and  of  their  own  chief  to  risk  such  a  step  at 
such  a  moment^  or  else  the  election  was  directly  hindered  by 
the  aathority  of  the  Conqueror.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
that,  in  William's  reading  of  the  Law,  the  New  Minster 
was  held  to  &11  by  the  treason  of  its  Abbot,  just  as,  in 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
which  never  surrendered,  was  held  to  fall  by  the  attainder 
of  Richard  Whiting.^  At  all  events  no  capitular  election 
was  allowed  for  three  years,  and  the  church  remained 
all  that  time  without  an  Abbot.^     But  this  was  not  all. 


'  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "pa  )>e  cyng  WiUelm  geherde  het  secgen,  |>a 
vetfS  he  8wi9e  wTalS,  and  seede  [>et  bo  Abbot  him  heefde  fonegon.  pa 
codoQ  godo  men  heom  betwenen,  and  sahtloden  heom,  forVan  |>GBt  se  abbot 
wss  goddera  manne.  Geaf  |>a  >one  cyng  xL  marc  goldes  to  sahtnjsse." 
^nuit  this  is  the  right  time  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  530)  for  this  story  is  plain  from 
what  f(d]ow8 ;  **  )>a  lifede  he  [Brand]  litle  hwile  [>sr8efter,  baton  >ry  gear." 
Bnmd  died  (Chron.  Petrib.  1069)  November  27th,  1069,  The  only  quea- 
tkm  then  is  whetiier  William's  dealings  with  Peterborough  were  not  before 
^  coronation.    But  the  use  of  the  word  King  seems  to  forbid  this. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  540. 

'  Compare  the  snppression  of  Leominster  on  aooonnt  of  the  misconduct 
of  Eadgifu.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

*  See  the  reference  in  vol.  ii.  p.  644,  and  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  428-431. 
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OHAP.  z¥n.  A  large  part  of  the  poseessions  of  the  monasteiy  wem 
ConfiBoa-    seized  by  the   new  King — ^WiDiam  the  Tyrant,  as  the 
lands  be-    local  historian  emphatically  calls  him^ — and  granted  oat 
1^  A^y.  ^  ^^  followers.    A  legend^  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  grim  pleasantly  as  so  many  other  tales  about  the 
Conqueror,  describes  him  as  saying  that  he  punished  the 
crime  of  the  Abbot  by  the  confiscation  of  a  barony  and 
the  crime  of  the  twelve  monks  by  the  confiscation  of  an 
equal  number  of  manors.^    Nay  more ;  the  two  minsten 
of  Winchester,  Old  and  New,  stood  in  awkward  neighbour- 
hood to  each  other,  so  much  so  that  the  singing  of  the  wor- 
shippers in  the  one  is  said  to  have  disturbed  the  devotioiu 
of  the  worshippers  in  the  other.     The  newer  foundatioD 
was  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  a  very  narrow  space 
between  the  cathedral  church  and  the  buildings  of  the 
William's    city.      William  still  further  narrowed  the  dwelling-place 
V^n^OTter^^  the  mouks  of  New  Minster  by  seizing  part  of  theit 
eDCToaches  precinct  for  the  site  of  a  palace  for  himself,  the  walls  ol 
monastery,  which  almost  touched  the  west  firont  of   the   church.^ 
Such  a  royal  dwelling-place  was  specially  needed  in  i 
city  which,  under  William,  recovered  some  of  the  dignii^ 
which  it   had  lost   under   Eadward  and  Harold.     The 
older    palace    of  the  West -Saxon   Kings   had    become 

'  T.  Budborne,  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  i.  249.  "  Wilhelmoa 
Conqusestor  illud  ab  ipso  monasterio  rapuit  mjuste  et  mOitibus  snis  tiadklii 
Gonsimili  modo  se  babuit  WUhdmus  Tyramnus  aliis  monasteriis  et  csterifl 
nobilibuB  AnglisB.** 

'  In  the  document  called  "Destraotio  Monasterii  de  Hid&"  (Hon. 
Angl.  il.  43 7j  see  vol.  ii.  p.  644)  we  read,  ''Anno  regni  suo  tertio  mare 
transiit,  ducens  secnm  eoclesiffi  praedicts  thesauros,  qui,  in  brevi  redieiu^ 
dicti  monasterii,  videlicet  pro  Abbate  baroniam  unam  et  pro  singulii 
monacbis  qui  cum  Abbate  contra  dictum  Begem  in  bellum  processerunii 
singula  feoda  militum  arripuit,  militibus  qui  cum  eo  yenerant  oonferendia." 
The  date  at  least  is  wrong. 

*  See  the  plan  in  Edwards'  Liber  de  Hydft,  p.  xli.  Of  this  palace  no 
trace  remains.  A  royal  house,  as  distinguished  from  a  castle,  of  William*! 
reign  would  have  been  a  precious  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  domestio 
antiquities. 
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the  dweUing-place    of    the    royal    widows    Emma    andoHAP.zvn. 
Eidgyth,  and  nothing  could  be  fiirther  from  William's 
purpoee  than  in  any  way  to   distorb  the  relict  of  his 
revered    predecessor    and  lord.^       But  William's   wrath 
against   the    offending    house  seems   gradually  to  have 
relaxed.     In  the  third  year  he  allowed  the  election  of  Election  of 
an  Abbot,  whose  name  of  Wulfric  moreover  proclaims  ^^2]^^^ 
him  to  have  been  an  Englishman^  and  whose  deposition^  '^9- 
three  years  later  again^  awakens  an  interest  in  his  favour.* 
And  it  appears  that  jsome  parts  of  the  alienated  lands  Partial  re- 
were  in  the  course  of  William's  reign  restored  to  thetoSe**'* 
Abbey,  and  other    lands    granted  to  it^  some  of  them^^^^* 
expressly  in  ^Lchange  for  the  ground  alienated  for  the 
building  of  the  palace.' 

Besides  these  seizuires  of  landed  property,  William  also  Taxes  and 
possessed  himself  of  great  moveable  wealth  from  various  re^Sby 
sources.     The  native  Chronicler  simply  tells  us  that  he  '^^»"- 
laid  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  all  men.^    But  the  expressions 

'  In  the  Liber  Winton  (Domeeday,  iy.  535)  we  read,  "domoe  EmmsB 
Begine  ftiit  qnieta  T.  B.  K  et  modo  est  quieta."  The  palace  kept  the 
name  of  the  first  Old  Lady  who  held  it. 

'  See  Edwards,  Liber  de  Hyd&^  xli. ;  Appendix  to  Winchester  Chronicle, 
lliorpe,  L  386. 

'  Edwards,  ib.;  Domesday,  45.  Two  of  the  new  grants,  Alton  and 
Clefe,  are  eQq>re8Bly  said  to  have  belonged  to  Eadgytb,  who  had  a  honse 
at  dere— ''  ibi  fuit  anla."  These  grants  therefore  ooald  not  have  been 
made  tfll  some  years  later,  when  the  Lady  was  dead.  Bat  Clere  is  ex- 
prfsuly  said  to  have  been  given  as  a  recompense  for  the  site  of  the  palace ; 
"  Hoc  dedit  ecderis  W.  Bex  pro  excambio  terns  in  quA  domns  Begis  est  in 
dvitato.*'  Of  another  placet,  Laverstock,  we  find  this  onrions  notice; 
"  niv«fv»  JBeCesZott  tenoit  de  abbatift  nsqne  ad  obitnm.  Post  mortem  ejus 
reddidit  Bex  W.  hoc  manerium  eidem  eodesue  pro  sa&  animA  et  uxoris  ejus." 
The  King  therefore  had  some  daim  after  the  death  of  Wulfgifa.  Was  she 
one  of  the  widows  of  men  slain  at  Senlao,  who  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
lands  as  ahns  ?  Of  the  mysterioos  and  Slavonic-sounding  name  Betedau, 
wbieh  seems  abo  to  have  poazled  Mr.  Edwards,  I  can  give  no  acoomit. 

*  CSnoii.  "Wig,  1066  (jnst  after  the  aooonnt  of  the  coronation  oath), 
'*s«a  ^eah  leide  gyld  on  mannmn  swiVe  stiS."  William  of  Poitiers,  on 
tbe  other  hatud,  says  (147),  **  IMbatis  et  conctis  ad  reginm  fiscom  reddendis 
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CHAP.  zvii.  of  writers  on  the  other  side  may  lead  us  to  think  thai 
the  legal  subtlety  of  William  had  forestalled  anothei 
device  of  later  times,  and  that  what  those  who  paid  lookec 
on  simply  as  a  tax  was  clothed  in  the  eyes  of  those  wh< 
received  it  with  the  milder  form  of  a  benevolence.  Citie 
and  rich  men  made  bountiful  offerings  to  the  new  King. 
So  churches  and  monasteries  were  equally  liberal  to  om 
whose  fresh  gifts  abundantly  made  up  for  whatever  hi 
took  away.^  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  thesi 
offerings  are  to  be  looked  on  as  something  distinct  fron 
the  sums  paid  for  the  redemption  of  lands  or  as  anoihes 
The  alleged  way  of  describing  them.^  We  hear  also  of  the  rid 
of  Harold,  hoards  of  Harold^  of  the  goodly  things  of  various  kindi 
gathered  in  his  treasure-house,  which  the  wide-spreac 
commerce  of  England  had  brought  together  from  all  parli 
of  the  world.^  These  expressions  of  course  fall  in  witi 
those  stories  of  Harold's  greediness  and  parsimony  o 
which  we  have  heard  already."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  w< 
need  some  less  suspicious  witness  than  that  of  Normal 
panegyrists  and  legend-makers  before  we  see  anythin| 
in  these  tales  beyond  a  wise  economy.  Certain  it  is  that 
afterwards  at  least,  no  one  laid  himself  more  open  to  th 

modmn  qui  non  gravaret  posuit."  This  however,  whatever  trath  we  maj 
choose  to  see  in  it,  is  probably  meant  to  refer  to  regular  and  pennanen 
taxation,  while  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  suggest  a  single  extraotdinai] 
payment. 

^  Will.  Pict.  144.  "  Id  munifioentie  studium  adjuvit  non  modicas  oensai 
quem  nndique  civitates  et  locupletes  quique  obtulerant  novitio  domino.*' 

'  lb.  155.  "  Abundantes  eodesiaB  transmarinsa  aliqua  ei  libentea  qme  11 
Galliam  transferret  dedenint,  quonlam  ea  multuplo  redemit  rebuB  aliis." 

'  On  the  redemption,  see  above,  p.  25.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  Chroni 
ders  may  mean  the  same  thing  by  two  such  differont  forms  of  expression. 

*  WiU.  Pict.  143.  **  In  hujus  ergo  Imperatoris  [Regis  Regum  bo.]  quaa 
tributum  large  erogavit  quod  Herald!  Regis  srarium  avare  inclusit.  Tern 
mi  sua  fertilitate  opimaa  uberiorem  opulentiam  oomportare  soliti  sunt  nego 
tiatores  gaza  advectitia.  Maximi  numero,  genere,  artificio,  thesauri  com- 
positi  fuerant,  aut  custodiendi  ad  vanum  gaudium  avaritiie,  aut  luxu  Anglioc 
tnrpiter  oonsumendi.  "  '  See  voL  iiL  pp.  4.32,  423,  619. 
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charge    of    greediness    than    William    himself.^      Now  chap.  zvu» 
however,    according    to    his    own    laureate^    he    showed  William's 
nothing  but  bounty.      Of  the  wealth  which   came   into  tj^n  of  his 
his  hands  from  all  these  sources,  part  went  to  reward  the  ^^^' 
oompanions  of  his  warfare,  but  far  more,  we  are  told,  to 
the  poor  and  to  monasteries  and  churches,  seemingly  in 
EoglaDd  as  well  as  beyond  sea.^     But  these  last  were 
natnraUj  the  chief  objects  of  his  thankfulness  and  bounty. 
First  of  all  came  the  mother  of  all  churches,  the  church  His  gifts 
to  whose  approval  it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  owing  chin^^. 
that  he  held  the  Crown  of  England  at  all.    Words,  we 
are  told,  would  fail  to  describe  the  wealth,  in  gold  and 
nlTer  and    precious  objects   of   all  kinds^   which    Song 
William  sent  as  his  thank-offering  to  Pope  Alexander.^ 
The  New  Rome   herself — a  witness  to  the  place  which 
the  New  Rome  still  held  in  the  minds  of  men — would 
have  wondered  at  the  gifts  which  the  Conqueror  poured 
into  the  lap  of  the  Old.*    One  gift  was  precious  above  Harold's 
All}  alike  from  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  a  record  of  the  gent  to 
victory  which   had  been  won.     In   return  for  the  con-^™®* 
secrated  banner   which  Toustain  had  borne  beside  him 
at  Senlac^  William    now  sent  the  fallen    gonfanon  of 
Harold,  on  which   the  skill  of  English  hands  had  so 
vainly  wrought  the  golden  form  of  the  Kghting  Man.^ 


*■  Cbron.  Petrib.  1087.  "He  wsbs  on  gitsimge  befeaUan,  and  gnedinesse 
he  lafiode  mid  ealle."  This  is  another  story  from  what  William  of  Poitiers 
telli  01  (146) ;  "Nam,  uti  adversus  libidines  alias,  ita  adversus  avaritiam 
iBTictom  ammiim  gerebat." 

'  WiD.  Pict.  144.  **  Quorum  partem  ad  ministros  confecti  belli  magnifice 
crogsvit,  plurima  ao  pretiosisaima  egenis  et  monasteriis  diversanim  provin- 
rf»nm  distribuit." 

*  lb.  "  RomansB  Ecclesin  sancti  Petri  pecuniam  in  auro  atque 
uipe&to  ampliorem  quam  dictu  credibile  sit.'* 

*  lb.  '*  Omamenta  quae  Byzantium  percara  haberet  in  manmn  Alex- 
uM  Paps  transmlsit.'* 

'  lb.  **  Hemorabile  quoque  vezillum  Herald!,  hominis  annati  imagi- 
Bern  inteitam  babens  ez  auro  puriasimo  [see  vol.  iii.  p.  475]  ;  quo  spolio 
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oRAp.  zvn.  The  churches  of  all  the  lands  whence  soldiers  had  flocked 
^ftBto      to  his  standard,  or  where  prayers  had  been  pat  ap  foi 
iavarioiu  his  saccess,  were  enriched  with  the  holy  spoils  of  oon- 
§1^^       quered   England.      The  gifts  which  William   bestowed 
on  the  smallest  monastery  were  gifts  which  a  metro- 
politan chnrch  would  not  have  despised.  ^     Golden  crossefl 
studded  with  jewels^  precious  vestments,  chalices  of  gold, 
even   ingots  of  the  same  costly  metaV  were  scattered 
at  William's  bidding  through  the  churches  of  France, 
Aquitaine^    Burgundy,    and    Auvergne.^      But  precious 
Gifts  to  the  above  all  were  the  gifts  which  his  own  Normandy  re- 
of  Noi^     oeived  from  the  hands  of  her  son  and  sovereign*     The 
■nu^dy-      colds  and  storms  of  Januaiy  did  not  hinder  him  from 
sending  messengers  across  the  sea^  who  at  once  announced 
his   elevation^  and  who  with  the  news  bore  the  thank- 
offerings  of  the  King  and  Conqueror  to  the  holy  places 
Public  joy  of   his    own    land.^     Every  loyal    Norman    heart    beat 
^^y\t    high  with  joy  at  the   news   that  Duke  William   had 
William's    become  a  King.*    He  himself  seems  to  have  been  eager 


coronation. 


pro mnnere ejusdem  Apostolidbenigmtate nbi miaBo  parredderet:  amnl 
et  triumphum  do  tyranno  Boms  nlteriiuqae  optatmn  pnlcre  jndicaiot." 

'  WilL  Pict.  144.  ^Splendide  adomaret  metropolitanam  ^^iwil'i^'^i 
quod  minimam  in  his  donig  ocaniobolum  aliquod  ketifioavit.*' 

*  lb.  "  Alls  cruceB  aoieafl  admodnm  grandee  insigniter  g&aaa^taB,  ple- 
neque  libias  anri  yel  ex  eodem  metallo  vasay  nonnulls  pallia  vel  pretioflom 

aliud  quid  accepere."    These  thingH  weird  evidently  among  the  pretended 
gifts  of  the  English  monasteries  which  I  have  mentumed  jost  before. 

'  lb.  '*  Mille  eodesiis  Frands,  Aqnitaais,  Bnrgondis,  necnon  Arvemte, 
alianunque  regionum  perpetuo  celebre  erit  Willelmi  Regis  memorials.** 
Benott  (37883)  oddly  changes  Anyeigne  into  Saxony ; 

"  N'out  en  France  riche  moeter,  Oh  11  n'enveiast  ses  preeeni 

N^en  Aquitame  n*en  Borgoigne,        Riches  e  predos  e  jena.** 
Ne  par  tot  d  que  vers  Sainoigne, 

*  WiU.  Pict  144.  "  Monera  quidem  gratisdma  Normannis  adTenemnt 
a  sao  duld  nato,  pio  patre,  festinante  afiectu  missa,  qnum  ssvitia  tem- 
poils  atqne  maris,  intrants  Januario,  esset  acenima.** 

*  lb.  145.  **  NuUus  umquam  iUuzit  ei  [Nonnannis]  dies  Istior, 
qnam  qnum  oerto  resdvit  Prindpem  suum,  auctorem  $ui  qmiUU  &UUuit 
Regem  esse.*'  He  goes  on  with  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  ths 
words  which  I  have  put  in  Italics  form  William's  real  title  to  honour. 
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to  vidt  Ilia  native  land  in  all  the  glory  of  conquest  and  oHAP.xyn. 
in  all  the  splendour  of  Ids  new  rank.     His  first  stay  in  5^*!^ 
England  took  up  less  than  three  months  from  the  day  visit  Nor. 
of  his  coronations  less  than  six  months  from  the  day  of 
his  first  landing  at  Fevensey. 

Bat,  before  he  ventured  to  leave  his  new  Kingdom,  William  Extent  of 
lad  to  take  measures  for  its  government  and  defence  during  tion^^ 
Mb  absence.  We  must  here  remember  his  position.   He  was  ^^'•^ 
King  over  all  England,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other 
King,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  men  of  all  England  had  out- 
wardly become  his  men.  But  he  was  in  actual  possession  of 
onlya  small  part  of  the  country.   It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
exact  extent  of  the  fully  conquered  territory.    The  south- 
eastern shires,  Sussex  and  the  Earldom  of  Leofwine,  were, 
I  need  not  say,  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of  the  Conqueror. 
Kent  and  Sussex,  above  all,  had  not  only  seen  the  flower 
of  their  inhabitants  cut  off  in  the  great  battle ;  they  had 
seen  every  inch  of  their  territory,  ecclesiastical  estates 
alone   excepted,   portioned  out  among  foreign    masters. 
Not  a  rood  of  ground  in  those  shires  remained  in  the 
bands  of  an  Engflish  tenant-in-chief  of  the  King.^    West- 
wards we  have  traced  William  in  person  as  fSur  as  Wall- 
ingfoid,  and  by  his  representatives  as  far  as  Winchester. 
There  is  therefore    no    doubt   as  to  the  submission  of 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  part  of  Oxfordshire;  as  to 
the  town  of  Oxford  itself  the  evidence  is  far  from  dear.^ 
On  the  other  hand  Exeter,  and  with  it  Devonshire  and  Districts 
Comwal],'was  still  untouched.    In  Herefordshire  and  oUp^Q^^^' 
the  Welsh  border  the  state  of  things  was  very  unsettled. 
The  Norman  colony,  planted  in  that  region  by  Eadward  State  of 
and  so  strangely  tolerated  by  Harold,  was  stiU  doing  its  2?^^' 

'  la  Kent  and  Sussex  we  find  none  of  the  elass  of  Eing^s  Thegns  of 
vlMm  I  hare  already  spoken  in  Berkshire.  See  above,  p.  34,  and 
Appondiz  K  'See  Appendix  G.,  Z. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  work.     Osbern,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  Sheriff 
under  Eadward^  even  when  Harold  was  Earl  of  the  shire,^ 
and  his  father  Richard^  the  old  offender,  still  lived.    Their 
own  Richard's  Castle  was  a  ready-made  outpost  of  the 
Norman  King.     And  by  some  means,  doubtless  through 
Osbem's  office  of  Sheriff^  they  were  also  in  command  of 
the  city  of  Hereford,  where,  probably  under  Osbem's  hands, 
ResifltaDoe  a  castle  had  now  sprung  up.'*    But  the  most  powerful  Eng- 
lishman  in  those  parts,  Eadric  the  Wild,  who  bears  the  title 
of  Child  and  is  described  as  the  son  of  ^l&ic  the  brother  oi 
Eadric  Streona,^  had  revised  to  submit;^  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  no  homage  has  been  received  from  the 
Somerset-   Welsh  Princes.     Of  the  remaining  shires  of  Harold's  own 
Dorsetshipe  Earldom,    Gloucester,   Somerset,    Dorset,   and  Wiltshire, 
untouched,  ^^j.  accounts  are  less  certain.  Wiltshire  had  probably  sub- 
mitted along  with  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  but  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  still 
held  out.     In  the  central  and  northern  part  of  England 
it  does  not  seem  that  William  had  taken  a  single  step 
to  secure  submission  beyond  receiving  the  homage  of  their 
East-         Earls  and  reinstating  them  in  their  offices.     In  the  East 
occup^.    ^^  England  William's  dominion  was  secured  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Norwich,  the  chief  town  of  the  Earldom  of  Gyrth.* 
In  short  the  state  of  things  seems  roughly  to  have  been 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  346,  and  above,  p.  53. 

'  Florence  (1067)  speaks  of  the  "  Herefordenses  castellani  et  Bichardu 
filius  Scrob  "  as  the  opponents  of  Eadric.  I  could  almost  have  fimcied 
that  the  words  "Herefordenses  castellani"  referred  to  **the  castle*  in 
Herefordshire,  that  is  Richard's  Castle  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  138) ;  but  the  wordi 
of  the  Worcester  Chronicler,  "  pa  castelmenn  on  Hereforda,*'  seem  to 
fix  the  meaning  to  the  city  itself.  It  is  possible  that  Harold  himsdi, 
during  the  Welsh  war,  may  have  found  it  expedient  to  build  a  castle  at 
Hereford.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  been  a  work  of  Osbern  himsell 
during  these  first  months  of  M'illiam's  presence  in  England. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1067.  "  Eo  tempore  exstitit  quidam  prs&potens  minister, 
Edricus,  cognomento  Silvaticus,  filius  ^frioi,  iratria  Edrici  Streonc." 
See  above,  p.  ai,  and  Appendix  I. 

*  lb.    "  Se  dedere  Regi  dedignabatur."  ^  See  below,  p.  67. 
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on  tliis  wise.     The  battle  of  Senlae  and  his  later  cam-  ohap«  xvn. 
paisns  and  pro&fresses  had  eiven  William  real  possession  ^^^f^ 

*    o  r     o  o  r  between 

of  by  fieur  the  greater  part  of  those  regions  of  England  William's 
which  had  been  under  the  immediate  government  of  the inJaiiuary 
House  of  Godwine.    The  south-western  shires^  the  West-  Haroid^g  i^ 
Saxon  WealAcyHy  alone  seem  to  have  held  out,     William  •^*5^"^ 
in  short  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  those  whom  he 
had  himself  overcome.     He  had  become,  as  Harold  had 
been,  King  in  the  Aillest  sense  over  the  West-Saxons  and 
the  East-Angles.     Over  the  districts  ruled   by  the  sons 
of  JSl%ar  he  held^  as  Harold  had  held,  a  supremacy  which 
the  sons  of  ^Ifgar  were  anxious  to  throw  off  at  the  first 
opportunity.     This  singular  analogy  between  the  position 
of  Harold  at  the  beginning  of  one  year  and  the  position 
of  William  at  the  beginning  of  the   next  is  one  which 
I  have  pointed  out  already.  >     I  may  add  that  both  princes  Attempts 
tried  the  same  means,  and  that  both  tried  them  in  vain,  HAioldand 
for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  Northern  Earls.     The  tie  ^^^^^ 
of  marriage  or  promised  marriage  was  attempted  in  both  North  by 
cases.    But  as  the  bridal  of  Ealdgyth  brought  no  North- 
hombrian  warriors  to   Harold's   side  at   Senlae,   so  the 
promise  of  William's    daughter  to    Ealdgyth's    brother 
worked  very  little  towards  bringing  the  Mercian  shires 
into  practical  submission  to  the  Conqueror. 

I  have  already  shown  that  Harold's  nominal  dominion  wllliam'B 
over  Northumberland  was  changed  into  a  reality  by  one  for  the 
of  the  most  signal  instances  on  record  of  the  might  of  J?°**"^^^ 
persnasion.'  We  shall  presently  see  that  William's  nominal  quered 
dominion  over  the  same  country  was  changed  into  a  reality 
only  by  fire  and  sword.     And  the  dominion  of  William 
over  the  districts  where  his  authority  was  really  acknow- 
ledged had,  before  he   could  venture  again  to  cross  the 
Ka,  to  be  secured  by  means  of  which  neither  Harold  nor 
any  other  English  King  was  likely  to  dream.     I  have 

'  See  YoL  iii.  p.  59.  '  lb.  p.  61. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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0HAP«  xvn.  already  spoken  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  castles  in  England 
Bantyof    before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  of  the  general  indig- 
Eogland.    nation  which  was  awakened  by  the  building  of  a  single 
castle  in  Herefordshire  by  a  single  Norman  adventurer.^ 
lostancee    Harold  however  had  not  scrupled  to  follow  the  Norman 
^yn^^J^^'    example  in  liiis  matter  in  positions  where  the  fortress 
and  pm-     would  act,  not  as  a  centre  of  oppression  against  English- 
ford,  men,  but  as  a  defence  against  invading  enemies.     He  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  built  the  &mou8  castle  at  Dover ;  ^  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  built  one  at  Hereford,^  and  it  seems 
likely  that  he  had  also  built  another  at  Arundel.    Domes- 
day at  least  bears  its  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  castle 
there  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward,^  a  solitary  instance 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  Survey.     But  now  the  age 
Gasiles       of  castle-building  fairly  set  in.     It  was  William's  policy 
WiUiam.     to  keep  the   conquered  land  in   check  by  commanding 
every  town  and  every  important  point  by  one  of  these 
fortresses,  which  became  in  truth  the  fetters  of  England.^ 
We  have  already  seen  him  begin  the  work  on  the  heights 
of  Hastings,^  and  go  on  with  it  in  the  greatest  city  of 
the  land.7     And,  as  we  follow  his  steps,  we  shall  see  that, 
at  every  stage  of  the  Conquest,  the  building  of  a  castle  in  a 
conquered  town  was  ever  the  first  work  of  the  Conqueror's 
foresight.     Most  of  the  castles  whose  foundation  is  dis- 
tinctly recorded  naturaUy  belong   to  places  which  came 
into  William's  hands  in  the  course  of  later  warfare.     But 


'  See  yoLii.  p.  138.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  536.  '  See  abore,  p.  64. 

*  Domesday,  33.  ''Castnim  Harundel  T.  B.  £.  reddebat  de  quodam 
molino  XL.  solidos."    See  Appendix  K. 

*  Old.  Vit.  511  C  (speaking  however  of  a  somewhat  later  time)  ;  **  Bex 
Igitiir  secassus  regni  providentius  perlnstravit,  et  opportuna  loca  contra 
ezcursiones  hostiom  commonivit."  So  WiU.  Gem.  yii.  42.  "  Rex  autem 
monitus  quidem  pradenti&,  qa&  consulere  in  cunctis  R^  novit,  immmiita 
regni  proTidiasimft  dispositione  perlnstravit,  ac  ad  arcendos  hostium  ex- 
conuB  tutissima  castella  per  opportuna  loca  stabilivit,  qn»  militam  electit- 
simo  robore  et  nberrimft  stipendiorum  copi&  munivit." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  f  See  above,  p.  19. 
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there  were  castles  in  Southern  and  Eastern  England  also^  ohap.  xvn. 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  their  foundation  at  least,  if  not 
their  completion,   was  among   the  very  first  works    of 
William's  reign.      In  one  ease  indeed  we  have  distinct 
eyidenee  of  the  &ct.     The  borough  of  Norwich,  not  jet  Condition 
an  ^laec^Md  citj,   was^   as  we  have  seen,^   one  of  thewich;it8 
chief  among  English  towns,  the  chiefest  by  Bar  in  its  own  '^^^l*'*' 

^         o  ^  J  popalation, 

quarter  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  Earldom  held  sue-  ^^  "^^^ 
cesBirely  by  Harold,  iElfgar,  and  Gyrth.  It  had  nowportanoe. 
My  recoyered  from  the  damage  which  it  had  suffered  in 
the  wars  of  Swend  and  Ulfcytel.^  The  Norman  panegyrist 
speaks  of  it  as  a  noble  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  by 
rich,  daring,  and  he  is  pleased  to  add  &ithless,  citizens.^ 
In  King  Eadward's  reign  the  burghers  of  Norwich  had 
reached  the  great  number  of  thirteen  hundred.^  It  stood 
&t  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  which  separated,  or 
niher  united,  England  and  Denmark,  and  the  citizens, 
like  the  rest  of  the  men  of  East-Anglia,  had  no  doubt 
a  strong  Danish  element  among  them.  Norwich  was 
therefore  a  point  which  called  for  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  a  conqueror  whose  Crown  might  at  any  moment 


'  VoL  i.  p.  350.  *  lb.  p.  351. 

'  Wm.  Fict  148.  "  Gnenta  nrbs  est  nobxlis  atqne  valens.  Cires  ac 
finitiiDOB  habet  divitea,  infidos,  et  andacee."  *'  Guenta  "  would  of  course, 
if  tiiere  were  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  mean  Winchester,  Fenta  Bd- 
f>niii»  hat  the  description  given  of  its  position  shows  that  the  Archdeacon 
niMt  have  taken  a  classical  fit,  and  that  he  means  Fento  /cenoriMii,  of 
which  Norwich,  though  not  exactly  on  the  site,  may  fedrly  pass  as  a  repre- 
MotstiTe.  Benolt  however,  in  translating  William  of  Poitiers  (37949)1  says, 

*'  Guincestre  ert  mult  noble  dt^,"  &c 

*  Domesday,  iL  116.  '*  In  Norvic  erant  tempore  Begis  E.  vooozz."  The 
inuaben  had  sadly  dwindled  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  In  116  &  we 
'^,  "Modo  sunt  in  burgo  DOiiXV.  burgenses  Anglici  et  consuetudines 
'^ddont,  et  OOOLZZX.  bordarii  qui  propter  pauperiem  nuUam  reddunt  con- 
netodinem,  et  in  iUA  terrft  quam  tenebant  Stigandus  T.ft.  £.  manent  modo 
^  iQis  superioribaB  xzzvnn.  burgenses  . . .  et  in  illft  terri  de  quft  Heroldus 
^^hst  socam  sunt  XY.  burgenses." 

F  % 
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be  threatened  hj  a  Scandinavian  rival.^  A  fortress  was 
therefore  built  within  the  walls  of  the  eity,^  a  fact  which 
at  once  shows  that  the  city  itself  was  already  forti- 
fied, and  that  the  new  fortress  was  mainly  intended  as  a 
curb  upon  the  citizens  themselvei^.  Whether  William's 
present  work  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  g^reat  fortress 
whose  shell  still  survives^  or  whether  all  that  was  now 
done  was  to  provide  in  a  hasty  way  for  the  needs  of  the 
moment^  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  local  inquirers. 
In  the  course  of  William's  reign  other  castles  arose  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  which  was  already  subdued, 
at  Canterbury^  Rochester,  Bramber,  Lewes,  Carisbroke, 
Wallingford,  and  Windsor,  the  last  being  the  most  famous 
and  abiding  of  all.^  Of  most  of  these  it  is  probable 
that  the  beginnings  at  least  belong  to  this  early  stage 
of  William's  reign,  but  all  or  most  of  them  have  either 
perished  or  survive  only  in  the  form  of  representatives  of 
later  date.  The  present  keep  of  Rochester  above  all  is 
the  noblest  example  of  the  Norman  military  architecture 
of  the  next  generation.  In  all  these  castles  we  are  told 
that  William  placed  trusty  and  valiant  captains,  who  had 
come  with  him  from  Gaul^  at  the  head  of  large  forces  of 
horse  and  foot.*  The  expression  "  from  Gaul "  is  re- 
markable. It  is  a  witness  to  the  importance  of  the  force 
which  William  had  drawn  &om  lands  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  own  Duchy.     The  foreign,  especially  the  Breton, 


'  Will.  Pict.  149.  "Danes  in  auzilium  citius  recipere  potest.  A  man, 
quod  Anglos  a  Danis  separat,  milUa  passumn  qnatuordecim  distat.'* 

'  Ih.  "  Hujus  quoque  urbis  intra  moania  munitionem  construxit."  So 
Ord.  Vit.  506  B.  "Intra  moenia  Guentae  opibns  et  munimine  nobilis 
urbis  et  mari  contigusB,  validam  arcem  construxit."  This  ahnost  looks  as  if 
the  famous  castle  of  later  times  was  now  at  least  beguD,  though  the  words 
may  merely  refer  to  some  temporary  predecessor. 

'  On  these  castles,  see  Appendix  K. 

*  Will.  Pict.  148.  **  Custodes  in  casteUis  strenuos  viros  collocayit,  ex 
Grallis  traductos,  quorum  fidei  pariter  ac  virtuti  credebat,  cum  multitndiDe 
peditum  et  eqnitum.'* 
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aoiiliaries,  mast^  at  this  stage  of  the  Conquest,  have  been  ohap.  xyii. 
nomeroQs  and  formidable,  and  we  shall  see  that,  later  in  ^oi^jp . 
his  reign,  William  was  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  them.  atthlsUme. 
To  encourage  the  commanders  of  these  fortresses  under  the 
toils  and  dangers  which,  peaceful  as  the  country  seemed, 
it  was  assumed  that  they  would  still  have  to  undergo, 
they  were  endowed  by  the  King  with  wealthy  fiefe.*     It  GnmU  of 
is  now  that  we   are  assured  that,  among  all  William's  William's 
gnmtfi  of  this  kind^  nothing  was  given  to  a  Frenchman  ®™^"" 
which  was  unjustly  taken   from   an  Englishman.^     That 
is,  as  I  have  already  explained  it^  William  despoiled  none 
of  his  new  subjects^  except  those  who,  w^hether  dead  or 
alive,  were,  in  his  reading  of  the  Law,  justly  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.^ 
Among  these  faithful  servants  of  the  Conqueror  who  The 

supreme 

were  thus  set   to   bear  rule   over  Englishmen,  or  more  command 
truly  to  hold   Englishmen   in   cheeky  two   claim   special  g-^hop 
notice^  both  from  the  place  which  they  have  already  held  2^.?,.*°^ 
in  onr  narrative  and  from  the  office  which  they  were  now  fltz- 
called  upon  to  fill.     High  above  all  those  whom  William 
pat  in  places  of  trusty  he  chose  as  his  special  lieutenants 
snd  representatives  in  absence  his  brother  and  his  chosen 
friend.    The  rule  of  the   conquered  land  was  entrusted 
to  William   Fitz-Osbem^  the  man  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land/ and  to  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who  had  had,  next  to 
the  Conqueror  himself,  the  greatest  share  in  making  the 
invasion  successful.  The  panegyrist  of  William  tells  us  that 
he  knew  his  namesake^  the  son  of  Osbem,  to  be  specially 
dear  to  the  Normans  and  specially  dreaded  by  the  English.^ 

*  Win.Pict.  148.  **Ip8i8  opulanta  benefida  distribuit,  pro  quibus  labores 
ac  pericnU  UbentibuB  animis  tolenrent." 

*  See  the  extnust  from  William  of  Poitiers  in  p.  48. 
'  See  above,  p.  34. 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  496. 

*  Will.  Pict.  149.  **  Hone  Normanms  cariBsimmn,  AngliB  maximo  terrori 
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OHAP.  xvn.  Of  Odo^  on  the  other  hand^  we  are  told  that,  dear  as  be 
was  to  Normans  and  Bretons,  even  the  English  themselves 
were  not  sach  barbarians  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  him.  They 
saw  that^  whether  as  Prelate  or  as  temporal  roler,  he  was 
entitled  not  only  to  their  fear  but  to  their  reverence  and 
Earldoms    love.^    These  two  specially  &Yoared  chie&  were  invested 
WU^     with  English  Earldoms^  and  were  entrusted  with  a  general 
^^         command  over  the  whole  of  the  conquered  country.    Butj 
and  Odo.    even  at  this  early  time,  William  began  that  policy  of 
^^^^^  division  which  has  affected  the  whole  course  of  English 
^gard  to    history  since.     In  the  Northern  part  of  England^  where 
his  power  was  purely  nominal^  he  was  constrained  for 
a  season  to  leave  the  successors  of  Leofric  and  Siward 
in  possession  of  the  vast  governments  held  by  their  pre- 
decessors.    But^  within  that  part  of  the  land  which  was 
really  his  own,  William  was  not  going  to    allow  the 
growth  of  any  power^  even  in  the  hands  of  those  dearest 
to  him^  which  had  the  faintest  chance  of  becoming  dan- 
Earls         gerous  to  his  own.     There  was  no  longer  to  be  an  Earl 
forsLngle    ^^ ^^®  West-Saxons  or  an  Earl  of  the  East-Angles^  wield- 
shirea.        j^g  ^j^g  ^^^  powers  and  ruling  over  the  vast  territory 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Earls  of  the  Houses  of  God- 
wine  and  Leofric.     Returning  in  this  to  earlier  EngUsh 
practice^  the  Earl  under  William  was  to  have  the  role 
of  a  single  shire  only,  or  if  two  shires  were  ever  set 
under  one  Earl,  they  were  at  least  not  to  be  adjoining 
Results  of  shires.     The  results  of  this  change   have  been  of  the 
highest  moment.     This  one  resolution  of  the  Conqueror 

esse  sdebat."  He  enlarges  on  William  Fitz-Osbem's  merits  and  on  tba 
friendship  which  had  lasted  between  him  and  the  Duke  from  their  earlieet 
days. 

*  Will.  Pict.  1 50.  After  a  long  panegyric  on  Odo,  he  winds  up ;  •«  libentef 
eidem  obsequebantur,  ut  aoceptissimo  domino,  Normanni  atque  Britanni. 
Nee  Angli  adeo  barbari  fiierunt,  quin  fisMnle  intelligerent  hone  pneaulem, 
hunc  praefeotmn,  merito  timendun  esse,  venezandum  quoque  ac  dili- 
gendum." 
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did  more  than  any  other  one  cause  to  make  England  an  ohaf.  zvu. 
united  Kingdom^  and  to  keep  it  from  falling  asnnder 
like  France  and  Germany.    The  Duke  of  the  Normans 
and  the  King  of  the  English  had  widely  different  interests. 
WiUiam  would   not   run   the   faintest  chance   of  having 
such  a  feudatoiy  in  his  own  Kingdom  as  his  own  lord 
the  King  of  the  French  had  in  William's  own  person. 
A    Norman    Earl    of   all    Wessex^    feeling    himself   in 
truth  Earl  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  might  well  have 
forgotten  that  the  Law  of  England  looked  on  him  simply 
as  a  magistrate  accountable  to  the  King  and  his  Witan, 
and,  under  a  King  who  showed  the  least  weakness,  he 
might  have  found  opportunities  of  growing  into  a  terri- 
torial prince.     But  William  the  Great  never  showed  weak-  The  royal 
neas  in  any  matter,  and  in  this  matter  he  followed  a  course  ^]^. 
which  cut  off  all  fear  of  danger.     An  Earl  of  the  West-  ^^^ 
Saxons  might  be  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the  King  and  of  the 
to  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom ;  there  was  no  such  danger  furthered. 
in  a  local   Earl   of   Kent  or   Hereford.      William   thus 
took  care  that  no  one  man  in  his  Kingdom  should  be 
stronger  than  the  King.   Any  one  noble^  however  powerful, 
oould  be  at  once  overcome.     This  secured  the  unity  of  the 
Kingdom  in  one  way.     In  order  to  resist  the  royal  power 
with  any  hope  of  success,  the  nobles  had  to  combine  with 
one  another  and  to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  people.    Thus 
the  Old-English  parliamentary  instincts  which  the  Conquest 
for  a  while  checked  were  again  awakened  and  strengthened, 
and  the  uniiy  of  the  Kingdom  was  secured  in  another 
^y.    It  was  precisely  because  William  for  a  while  over- 
tbew  English  freedom^  because  he  knew  how  to  win  for 
Jiimself  such  a  power  as  no  King  of  the  English  had 
ever  held  before  him,  that  in  the  end  national  unity  and 
national  freedom  appeared  ag^ain  in  more  perfect  shapes 
than  they  had  ever  taken  in  the  days  of  our  old  insular 
iadependence. 
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CHAP.  xvM.  The  firstfroits  of  the  new  system  were  seen  in  the  ap- 
o/kS^  pointment  of  Bishop  Odo  to  the  Earldom  of  Kent  i  and  of 
William'     William  Fitz-Osbem  to  the  Earldom  of  Hereford.*     The 

Fitz-  .  «   ,      ,  XT. 

Osbem       immediate  and  permanent   authonty  of  both   was   thus 
Hereford,   confined  within  very  narrow  bounds;    the  wider  com- 
mission which  they  also  held  was  a  mere,  temporary  dele- 
Their  joint  gation  of  authority  during  the  King's  absence.     In  this 
oomman  ;  j^^  character  they  seem  to  have  been  joined  together  as 
co-regents,  while  each  had  his  own  special  province  within 
the  South   the  limits  common  to  both.^    The  Souths  which^  we  are 
the  North '  assured,  was,  through  its  neighbourhood  and  intercourse 
WMam     ^^^  Gaul,  somewhat  less  savage  than  the  rest  of  the 
island,  was  put  under  the  milder  rule  of  the   Bishop.^ 
It  was  left  to  the  new  Earl  of  Hereford  to  keep  watch 
against  the  still  independent  North,  and  Norwich,  with 
its  newly  rising  castle,  was  put  under  his  special  care.^ 
These  two  extreme  points  of  his  province,  Hereford  on 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (149)  implies,  without  directly  stating,  Odo*B  ap- 
pointment as  Earl ;  "  Oastrum  Doveram  Odoni  finatri  suo  commisit,  com 
adjaoente  orft  australi,  qu«e,  nomine  vetusto  Gantium  dicta,  Gralliam  propius 
spectat.**  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  also  calls  him  Earl  (1087),  though 
without  naming  his  Earldom ;  "  He  heefde  eorldom  on  EnglelaQde."  His 
Earldom  is  implied  in  the  well-known  story  of  his  seizure  by  his  brotiier's 
orders  (Will.  Malm.  iii.  377 ;  Ord.  Yit.  647  C),  and  William  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  just  before  telling  it,  says,  "  Odonem,  quem  ad  episcopatum  Baio- 
censem  provezit  Comes,  Comitem  Cantiffi  Bex  instituit,"  as  Orderic  directly 
after  the  story  speaks  of  his  "  comitatu's  Cantis." 

'  From  the  language  of  Orderic  (521  D)  one  might  have  thought  that 
William  Fitz-Osbern  did  not  receive  the  Earldom  till  1070,  but  Florence 
(1067)  says  expressly,  *' Willelmum  filium  Osbemi,  quem  in  Herefordensi 
provinci&  Comitem  constituerat." 

'  The  joint  commission  of  Odo  and  William  appears  fi&intly  in  the 
Worcester  Chronicle,  1066 ;  "  and  Oda  Biscop  and  WyUelm  Eorl  belifen 
her  asfter."  It  is  more  distinct  in  Florence,  1067 ;  *'  Fratrem  suum  Odonem 
Baiocensem  et  Willelmum  filium  Osbemi  Anglisa  custodee  relinquena.**  So 
Will.  Pict.  156.  "  Interea  Baiocensis  Prssal  Odo  et  Willelmus  Osbemi  filioB 
pnefecturas  in  regno,  uterque  suam,  laudabiliter  administrabant,  inteidum 
simul  agitantes,  modo  diversi." 

^  Will.  Pict.  I49.  *'  Cantium  . . .  Galliam  propius  spectat,  unde  et  a  minus 
feris  hominibus  iueolitur.    Consueyerant  enim  nierces  cum  Belgis  matare." 

«  See  above,  p.  67.    The  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (149),  "  Ibidem 
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the  West  and  Norwich  on  the  East^  show  plainly  how  far  ohap.  xvn. 

Hoe  real  dominion  of  WiUiam  reached  towards  the  North. 

Tbe  two  Earls  were  to  be  the  royal  lieutenants  daring  CastieB  to 

^^iam's  absence^  and  they  were  specially  bidden  to  be 

diligent  in  the  g^reat  work  of  securing  the  obedience  of 

the  land  by  the  building  of  castles.^ 

Besides  these   two  great  Viceroys^  we   also  know  the  Subordi- 
names  of  some   of  the  subordinate    captains  who  held  jom^^  held 
oommands  under  them.     The  few  whose  names  appear  ^^ 
in  the  history   were   all  of  pure    Norman   birth.     The  Hngh  of 
Castle  of  Dover,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  government  ^^t  Dover, 
of  Odo,  was  entrusted  to  the  immediate  care  of  Hugh 
of  Montfort.^      Of  him  we  have  heard  in  two  widely 
different  characters  on  different  sides  of  the  sea.    Dover, 
perhaps  again  arising  from  the  ruin  of  the  Norman  fire, 
was  given  to  the  care  of  the  man  who  had  so  well  guarded 
the  burning  streets  of  Mortemer.      The  fortress  raised 
hj  the  forethought  of  Harold  was  put  under  the  rule, 
not  of  one  who  had  met  his  axe  hee  to  face,  but  of  one 
of  the  evil  four  who   had  wrought  the   last  brutalities 
upon  his  disabled  body.^    The  fortress  of  Hastings  had^  Humfrey 
from  the  very  day  when  it  began  to  arise,  been  placed  HaBtings, 
under  the  command  of  Humfrey  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  more  famous  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil.'*    His  son  Robert, 

[Onente]  Wfllelmnm  reliquit  Osbemi  filing  pr»oipuum  in  exerdtu  suo, 
Qt  in  vice  snft  interim  toti  regno  Aqoilonem  versus  pneesset,"  show  that 
"Gaenta'*  cannot  be  Winchester. 

*  Yl  Wig.  1067.  **  Oastella  per  loca  firmari  pneoepit." 

'  Win.  Gem.  vii  39.  "Militee  Odonis  Baiocasini  Prsesulis  atque  Hu- 
gonis  de  Monteforti,  qnibus  custodia  Dorobemiie  credita  erat."  Will. 
I^  157.  "Munitiones  costodes  Pnesul  Baiocensis  atque  Hugo  de 
HoDteforti.'' 

'  On  the  doings  of  Hugo  of  Montfort  at  Mortemer  and  Senlac,  see  vol. 

»*-PP»55,387*499- 

*  Old.  Vit.  51a  B.  "Sororins  ejus  [Hagonis  de  GrantemaisnilJ  Tin- 

Indus  de  Telliolo,  qui  Hastingas  a  prim&  die  oonstructionis  ad  custodien- 
liom  nuoapeniLr  See  also  600  0.  In  669  G  we  read  of  his  son  Robert, 
**  Umfridos  pater  ejus  fuit  filius  Ainfridi  de  progenie  Dacorum.    Adeliza 
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CHAP.  xYii.  known  afterwards  as  Robert  of  Bhnddlan,  had  been  one 

of  the  Norman  favourites  of  Eadward;    he  had  received 

knighthood  at  his  hands^  and  had  held  what  one  wonld 

think  must  have  been  the  sinecure  office  of  armour-bearer 

Hugh  of    to  the  Saint.  1     To   Hugh  of  Grantmesml  himself  was 

iiil^i^^.  entrusted  the  government,  or  at  least  the  military  com- 

cheeter.      mand,  of  the  old  Imperial  city  and  of  a  district  which 

at  least  took  in  the    whole  of    Hampshire.^      As   one 

Norman  Hugh  had  been  set  by  Emma  to  bear  rule  in 

her  moming-gift  of  Exeter^^  so  now  Eadgyth  saw,  p^v 

haps  without  repining,  her  still  nobler  moming^fb  of 

Winchester  placed  under  the  rule  of  another  Norman 

Hugh  of  greater  renown. 

WilliAm's       Of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Northern  Earldoms  we 

regarf  to    uJiluckily  hear  nothing.      It  was    William's    policy  to 

the  North,  remove  from  the  country  during  his   absence   all  those 

whose  presence  in  it  at  such  a  moment  might  have  been 

dangerous  to  his  authority.     An  honourable  pretext  was 

not   wanting.     The  chief  men   of  England  were  called 

upon  to  accompany  their  new   King  on  his  visit  to  his 

dominions  beyond  the  sea.      Normans  and  Englishmen, 

now  under  the  rule  of  one  common  sovereign,  were  to 

feelj  if  not  as  fellow-countrymen,  at  least  as  fellow-subjects. 

They  were  to  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  and 

companionship  of  one  another,  and  each  was  to  look  on 

the   land  of  the   other  as   a  land   not  wholly   foreign. 

vero  mater  ejas  soror  Hugonis  de  Grentemaimiil  de  cUrft  stirpe  Geroia- 
norom.*'  Was  Humphrey  a  brother  of  Tharstan  Got,  and  therefore  great- 
uncle  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Chester  ?    See  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

»  See  Ord.  Vit.  666  C,  669  C,  where  we  read  of  Robert,  "Hie  Bduardi 
Regis  anniger  fuit,  et  ab  illo  cingulum  militisd  aocepit.** 

*  lb.  512  B.  "Hugo  de  Grentemaisnil,  qui  prasidatam  Gewissomm, 
id  est  GuentansB  regionis,  jam  habuerat."  The  flourish  about  the  Gewin 
(oompare  a  kindred  flourish  in  a  charter  of  Eadwig  quoted  in  voL  i.  p.  622) 
need  not  make  us  carry  Hugh's  government  beyond  Hampshire.  A  laige 
part  of  Wessex  was  still  unconquered. 

'  See  vol.  L  p.  346. 
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We  are  expressly  assared  that  those  whom  William  took  coiAF.xyn. 
with  him  were  not  taken  as  captives,  but  as  men  high  in 
his  &voar,  as  the  men  of  highest  dignity  in  his  new 
lealm,  who  were  to  be  farther  honoured  by  being  thus 
biooght  into  the  closest  companionship  with  the  royal 
peraoD.^     But,  if  they  were  not  taken  as  captives,  we 
aie  no    less    distinctly  told  that    they  were    taken    as 
hostages.      William  chose  as  his  companions  the    men 
whose  power  he  dreaded  and  of  whose  faithfiilness  he  was 
doubtful.    In  their  absence  revolts  would  be  less  to  be 
feued.    For  there  would  be  no  leaders  of  the  first  rank  to 
head  them,  and  regard  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
in  William's  hands  might  keep  back  their  friends  from 
b^gimdng  disturbances  which  might  be  avenged  on  them.^ 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  William  summoned  three  Eadwine, 
<Mit  of  the  four  Northern  EarLs,  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  ^nd 
Waltheo^  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  his  native  ^lJ|^^^ 
Duchy.     They  could  not  well  refuse.      They  may  have*o««om- 
Been  through  the  real  motives  of  the  invitation,  but  on  to  Nor- 
the  sorface  everything  was  friendly  and  honourable.    They  ™*°  ^' 
could  not  have  declined  so  flattering  a  request  from  the 
King  whom   they  had  just  acknowledged^   unless  they 
wished  to  hurry  on  the  open  quarrel  which  it  was  their 
interest  as  well  as  his  to  stave  off.    Eadwine,  Morkere,  and 
Waltheof  accordingly  obeyed  the  summons.^    Of  Oswulf 

*■  WQL  Pict.  150.  **  Preflertim  quiun  non  traherentar  ut  captivi,  Bed  domi- 
anm  saiim  Begem  prozimi  oomiiarantari  ampliorem  ex  hoc  gratiam  atqae 
^f»onm  habitnii." 

*  lb.  "  Abdaoere  secmn  decreverat,  quorum  prscipue  fidem  sas- 
pQ^Ut  ac  potentiam, . .  . .  ut  ipsifl  anctoribus  nihil  sab  decewnm 
*^iun  BOTaretor,  gens  Tero  tota  nunna  ad  rebelUonem  valeret  spoliata 
principibiu.  Denique  eoe  potiasimam,  veUtH  olf8ide8,\n  potestate  snft  tali 
OQtel4  tenendos  ezistimabat,  quomm  auctoritas  vel  saliu  propinquis  et 
^oopatriotiB  mazimi  eflaet."  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  (1067)  P°^  ^ 
^  into  a  very  short  formula;  *'  Her  for  se  cyng  ofer  b»,  and  hiefde  mid 
^  gitUu  and  Boeattaa." 

'  lb.  '<  Sic  autem  liiere  subacti,  ut  obBeqaentiBBime  facerent  im- 
perata." 
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OHAP.  xvn.  we  hear  only  incidentally,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  must 

Apparent   have  given   offence.      If    he    had   failed    to    appear   at 

of  ^wi]d£  Berkhampstead  or  at  Barking,  to  become  William's  man, 

and  to   receive  his   Earldom  again  at  William's  hands^ 

that  was  quite  ground  enough,  according  to  the  code  of 

the  new  reign^  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traitor  whose  lands 

and    honours  were    forfeited    without    Airther    sentence. 

But  as  yet  William  exercised  as  little  authority  beyond 

the  Tyne  or  the  Humber  as  he  exercised  in  the  Orkneys. 

Policy  of    But  it  was  politic  to  treat  as  his  own  the  land  which 

dealings     ^^  ^^^  ^7  ^^   ^®   ^^^  owEi.      The  day  had  not  yet 
withNorth- ^jjjg   when  he  could  try  the  experiment  of  sending^  a 

number-  j  r  o 

iftnd.  foreign  Earl  and  foreign  soldiers  into  that  distant  and 

dangerous  land.     But  it  was  prudent  to  make  at  least 

a  show  of  authority  even  in  the  ftirthest  comer  of  the 

land  over  which  he  claimed  to  be  King.     Such  a  show 

of  authority  might  be  made  by  granting  the   forfeited 

Earldom  to  an  Englishman^  and  leaving  him  to  take 

possession  of  it  in  William's  name,  if  he  could.     Such  an 

instrument  was  found  in  Copsige,  the  old  lieutenant  of 

Tostig.     A  partizan  of  Tostig  would  naturally  be  at  feud 

with  Oswulf,  as  one  whom  the  favour  of  Tostig's  enemy 

Morkere    had  restored  to   some  share  of  the  possessions 

Copsige      of  his  fore&thers.i      William  acted  with   speed.    Early 

^^         in  the  month    of  February  Copsige   was  invested  with 

^^loST^    the  Earldom,  and  he  at  once  set  forth  to  take  possession. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  he  fared  on  his  errand.^ 
Position  of     Besides  the  Earls  and  Prelates  who  are  spoken  of  as 
iEthelwiJ*  accompanying  William,  there  are  one  or  two  other  leading 
*i^,  ,        churchmen  of  whom  we   hear  later  in  the  story,  and 
sige.  of  whom  we  should  have  been  well  pleased  to  learn  some- 

thing at  this  particular  moment.     One  of  these  is  iEthel- 
wig,  the  prudent  Abbot  of  Evesham.     High  as  he  had 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 

*  See  the  next  Chapter  and  Appendix  L. 
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stood  in  the  fitvour  of  Eadward  and  Harold,  he  stood  ohap.  xvn. 
equally  high  in  the  &YOiir  of  William.  The  annals  of 
his  house  set  him  before  us  as  one  of  the  first  of  English 
Prelates  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  as 
being  at  a  somewhat  later  time  invested  with  large 
authoriiy  in  several  Mercian  shires.^  Another  Prelate 
also,  whose  church  lay  in  the  Earldom  of  Waltheof, 
^thelsige  of  Kamsey,  who  had  borne  to  Harold  in  his 
sickuess  the  miraculous  message  of  comfort  from  his 
saintly  predecessor/  was  also  soon  after  high  in  William's 
&Tour.  He  therefore  probably  was  so  already.  The 
presence  of  Copeige^  ^thelwig,  and  ^thelsige  in  the 
Earldoms  of  Morkere^  Eadwine^  and  Waltheof  respec- 
ti?ely  may  possibly  have  been  looked  on  as  a  guaranty 
for  the  preservation  of  order  no  less  valuable  than  the 
absence  of  the  Earls.  But  on  all  these  points  of  detail  we 
are  left  to  conjecture. 


§  8.  JFilUam^s  First  Visit  to  Normandy. 
March — December  1067. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  royal  voyage.    The  place  William's 
chosen  for  the  embarcation  was  the  same  which  had  been  tion  at 
cbosen  for  the  landing  six  months  before.     In  the  course  ^«^®°*®y- 
of  {he  month  of  March  the  ships  were  ready  at  Fevensey, 
a^lready  most   likely  the  lordship  of  William's  brother^ 
Robert  of  Mortain.^    Those  ships,  the  Norman  panegyrist 
tdls  us,  should  have  been  adorned^  in  ancient  fashion,  with 
white  sails,  as  bearing  a  conqueror  to  his  triumph.^     A 


'  See  Appendix  W.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

'  See  Domesday,  20  h.  I  know  not  on  what  authority  Thierry  (i.  375) 
Myik "  k  Pevenaey ,  lieu  de  d^barquement  de  Taim^  lee  soldate  noimands 
ptftag^rent  entre  eux  lee  maisons  dee  vaincua."  He  refen  to  Domesday, 
^  where  there  is  not,  and  could  not  well  be,  anything  of  the  kind. 

*  Wm.  PSct  150.  **  Stabant  naves  ad  transmittendum  paratissinuB,  quas 
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CBAT.  xm.  large  body  of  Englishmen  of  rank  had  assembled  on  the 
Sh  ^^d  ®P^*'  either  to  accompany  the  King  on  hie  voyage  or  simplj 
ants  or       to  do  him  worship  on  his  departure.^     And  of  those  whc 
^^^    were  chosen  for  the  former  dangerous  honour  the  first  wai 
Eadgar.      Eadgar^  the  King  of  a  moment,  whom  we  are  told  thai 
William  had  enriched  with  large  gifts  of  land  and  enrolled 
among  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.^    Another    wai 
Stigsnd.     Stigand  the  Primate,  whom  he  had  already  made  up  hif 
mind  to  remove  from  his  office^  but  with  whom  he  thonghl 
good  to  bear  for  a  while,  till  his  deposition  could  be  broughl 
about  by  proper  Papal  commission.   Till  this  could  be  done, 
William  deemed  it  prudent  to  show  aU  honour  to  one  whose 
authority  stood  so  high  among  his  countrymen.^    The  onlj 
^thelDoth  other  churchman  of  whom  we  hear  by  name  is  iEthelnothj 
bury.         Abbot  of  Glastonbury^  whose  obedience  to  William's  sum- 
mons is  the  only  sign  which  we  have  yet  come  across  of  anj 
authority  being  exercised  by  the  new  King  in  the  Western 
shires.    That  iBthelnoth,  who  was  afterwards  deposed  firom 
his  Abbey,  was  already  honoured  by  William's  jealousy  if 
a  &ct  which  may  be  set  against  the  charges  which  arc 
brought  against  him.^      Amoi^  laymen   the   only   one 

vere  decaerat  »lb!a  velis  more  veterum  adomatas  efse.  Erant  enim  revto- 
tuna,  gloriosisamnm  triumphxim  nontiatttne,  maxime  optatum  gaudium.* 
Thierry  (i.  aSl)  Sdems  to  think  that  the  Bails  actually  were  white. 

^  Will.  Piot.  150.  **Oonye]iit  eodem  multuB  Anglomm  equitatos." 

'  See  Appendix  M. 

'  Will.  Fiot.  147.  *'  Pontificiiim  Stigandi,  quod  noverat  non  canonioom, 
minime  probabat ;  sed  Apostolici  sententiain  exspectare  meliiu  qoam  pro- 
perantius  deponere  ezistimabat.  Suadebant  et  alise  rationeB,  at  ad  tempni 
pateretur  atque  honorifice  haberet  illnm  cnjuB  inter  Anglos  auctoritaa  era! 
snmma."  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  36  (I  quote  henoeforward 
from  Mr.  Hamilton's  new  edition),  especially  marks  the  unwillingness  d 
Stigand  to  go  on  this  journey ;  **  Nee  multo  post  in  Normanniam  naTigaai 
sub  velamine  honoris  renitentem  secum  trazit,  ne  quid  perfidiae,  se  abeentai 
per  ejus  auctoritatem  in  Anglia  pullularet." 

*  On  JEthelnoth,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  Thierry  (i.  181)  for  iEthelnoth  sub 
stitutes  Frithric  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  for  whose  presence  he  quotes  m 
authority.  I  suspect  it  to  be  as  mythical  as  most  other  stories  about  thai 
Prelate.    William  of  Poitiers  (150)  mentions  no  Prelate  but  Stigand.  bill 
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mentioned  besides  the   .^Itheling   and   the   three   Earls,  orap.  zvn. 
18  a  Thegn  of  Kent,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Abbot  ^]J^ 
of  Glastonbury.^     Those  however  whose  names  are  given  Waltheof. 
us  did  not  form  the  whole  of  William's  EngUsh  escort ;  ^e^^*^ 
inany  ''good  men,"  who  are  otherwise  unrecorded,  went 
with  him.    And,  along  with  his  English  companions,  no  wmiam 

;  takoBmnch 

small  amount  of  English  treasure  also  found  its  way  on  treasure 
board  William's  ships.    We  are  assured  that  it  was  all^ 
hononiably  gotten  and  was  designed  to   be  honourably 
spent;*  but  the  mention  of  it  draws  forth  a  glowing  de-  The  wealth 
acnption  of  the  wealth  of  England   from  our  Norman 
informant.     Gaul,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its  three  di- 
visions, could  not  have  fiirnished  such  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver  as  William  now  brought  from  his  new  conquest,  a 
conquest  which  is  proudly  contrasted  with  the  petty  exploits 
of  the  first  Ccesar  in  the  same  island.^    Some  part  of  all 

IB  a  flourish  a  little  way  on  (153)  he  speaks  of  *'  totios  Britanniae  episoo- 
poram  primatem  atque  magnos  in  transmarinis  ooenobiis  abbates/'  ^thel- 
Both  tppean  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1066,  and  in  Florence,  1067. 

'  The  iEtheling  and  the  three  Earhi  are  mentioned  in  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  and  by  Florence  and  William  of  Poitiers,  both  of  whom  give  a 
lAtm  eqidvalent  for  the  "manege  o9re  gode  men  of  Englalande."  Florence 
nwntionsthe  Kentiah  Thegn  .^Sthelnoth  by  name  ("  satrapam  Agelnothum 
Guitaariensem  "X  diBtinguishing  him  from  the  Abbot,  with  whom  Orderic 
{506  B)  evidently  confounded  him.  He  is  most  likely  the  '*  Alnod  cild," 
"Alnod  Chentascos,"  **  Alnod  Gantuariensis"  of  Domeeday.  See  Appendix  S. 

The  P^rborongh  Chronicler  (see  above,  p.  75)  pats  the  whole  escort 
together  mider  the  head  of  "  gislas."  Oddly  enough,  he  is  literally  translated 
in  the  Normanniae  Nova  Chronica,  1067.  "  Willelmus  Dux,  et  Bex 
An^onim,  eodem  aimo  mare  tranaiit,  in  Noimanniam  ducens  secum  cbtides 
ct  thesamoe." 

*  Win.  Pict.  153.  **  Quod  rectiflslmo  jure  acoeperat,  quod,  pbi  honestis- 
linue  ratjones  poetularent,  expendere  cogitabat.*'  The  panegyrist  clearly 
liad  a  Inrldng  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  righteousness  of  his  master. 

'  The  oomparison  between  William  and  CsBsar  is  drawn  out  at  great 
logth  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Idsieux,  pp.  1 51-154.  The  passage  with 
vbich  we  are  here  concerned  comes  near  the  end  ;  "  Attulit  non  aliquan- 
iohim  vectigal,  non  rapinas,  sed  quantum  ex  ditione  trium  Galliarum  vix 
coOigeretur  argentum  atque  aurum.  .  .  .  Cari  metaUi  abundanti&  multipli- 
dter  Gallias  terra  ilia  vincit.  Ut  enim  horreum  Cereris  dicenda  videtur 
frvmenti  oopi4,  sic  »r«rium  Arabud  auri  copi&." 
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this  wealth  was  scattered  among  the  compamons  of 
William's  labours,  while  the  fleet  was  still  in  the  haven 
of  Pevensey.*  But  enough  was  carried  beyond  sea  to  set 
on  fire  the  minds  of  all  those  among  William's  countrymen 
who  had  tarried  by  their  own  hearths  while  the  land  which 
sent  forth  such  goodly  stores  was  in  winning. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
the  incidental  good  effect  of  securing  the  safety  of  sca- 
rring folk  of  lower  degree.  A  stop,  we  are  told,  was  put 
to  aU  piracy  for  a  long  time  to  come.^  The  expression  is 
remarkable ;  it  might  seem  to  imply  that,  since  the  great 
fleet  of  Harold  had  disappeared  from  the  Channel,  piracy 
had  been  specially  rife.  The  Danish  havens  in  Ireland 
were  no  doubt  always  fall  of  men  in  whom  the  old  Wiking 
spirit  was  strongs  and  who  were  ready  to  sail  forth  for 
fighting  or  plunder  wherever  either  fighting  or  plunder  was 
to  be  had.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  dispossessed  English- 
men may  have  already  begun,  as  we  know  that  they  did 
before  long,  to  take  service  in  any  quarter  which  promised 
either  a  chance  of  restoration  or  a  hope  of  vengeance  on  those 
who  made  restoration  hopeless.  For  the  present  at  leasts  it 
would  seem  that  the  southern  coast  of  England^  the  coast 
which  William's  own  fleet  could  immediately  protect  or 
coerce,  remained  unharried  by  either  friends  or  enemies. 

The  haven  at  which  William  landed  is  not  told  as.  But 
we  have  fall,  perhaps  not  exaggerated,  accounts  of  the  joy 
with  which  the  Duke,  now  a  King,  was  received  in  his 
native  land.  Few,  in  any  time  or  place,  are  slow  to  pay 
their  homage  to  a  conqueror,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that,  within  his  own  Duchy  at  least,  few  princes  have  been 
better  entitled  than  William  to  the  real  love  and  thankfal- 


^  Will.  Pict.  150.  *' At  militee  repatriantes,  quorum  in  tantis  negotiis 
fideli  operft  ubub  fuerat,  largft  manu  ad  eumdem  portum  donavit,  nt  opunoin 
fruotum  yictorite  secum  omnes  percepisse  gauderent." 

'  lb.  1 5 1 .  "  Transmissio  htec  mare  diu  pacavit,  piratA  omni  procul  fdgato." 
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nesB  of  their  people.    It  was  Lent ;  it  was  winter :  but  ohap.  xvn. 
the  return  of  William  turned  the   gloomy   season   into 
days  of  summer  festival.^     Every  town  through  whieh  the 
Bake  passed  was  crowded  with  men  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Duchy,  who  pressed  to  set  eyes  once  more  on 
their  own  prince  who  had  won  such  glory  for  himself  and 
for  the  Norman  name.^    The  pomp  of  his  approach  to  His  entiy 
Boaen,  the  assemblage  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  sexes,  carries 
back  the  classical  imagination  of  the  panegyrist  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  old  Homan  days.    And  it  is  worth  noticing  that, 
after  he  had  just  spent  all  his  ingenuity  in  proving  the  ex- 
ploits of  William  to  be  in  every  way  greater  than  the  exploits 
of  Cesar^  he  still  seems  to  think  that  he  is  doing  further 
honour  to  his  own  hero  by  likening  his  reception  at  Rouen 
to  the  reception  of  Pompeius  at  Rome.®  At  Bouen  it  probably  Begency^f 
was  that  he  again  met  his  beloved  Duchess,  who^  though    ^ 
uncrowned,  already^  on  Latin-speaking  lips  at  least,  bore 
the  royal  title.^.    Aided  by  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and 
aged  Boger  of  Beaumont,  she  had  kept  Normandy  in  peace 
and  prosperity  during  her  husband's  absence,^  and  it  needs 
no  great  flight  of  imagination  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
tmest  and  purest  source  of  joy  in  that  proud  entry,  when, 
not  the  King  or  the  Conqueror^  but  the  faithful  partner  of 
80  many  cares^  returned  to  the  home  which^  almost  alone 

*  Win  Pict.  154.  "Dies  erant  hiberni,  et  qui  poenitentisd  quadragesimaliB 
ilgori  TBcant  Cetenim  nbique  agebantur  tamquam  summe  feetivi  temporia 
'Biis :  Hoi  nativa  aennitate  lucidua  videbatur,  gratia  dierum  aolitft  longe 
n^jor.''  la  tbia  merely  metaphor^  or  was  William  really  favoured  by  the 
weather? 

'  Ih.  **  Minomm  aiYe  remotiorum  looorum  incoliB  in  urbes,  aut  alio  ubi 
^cvltai  eonapiciendi  Begem  daretur,  confluebant/* 

*  lb.  **  Quum  in  metropolim  auam  Bothomagum  introiret,  aenea, 
pQcri,  matzoDflB,  cnnctique  dvea  spectatum  proceaaerant ;  conclamabant 
■■fartaiiftei  rednoem,  adeo  ut  civitaa  ilia  uniyersa  applaudere  putaretur, 
■cnti  Boma  quondam  Pompeio  auo  ^iplaudena  tripudiavit.** 

*  lb.  155.  •<  Optime  quidem  egerat  in  gubemaculo  domina  noatra 
HatOdiiy  jam  nomine  diyulgato  Beginap,  etai  nondum  coronata." 

'  See  T^l  ill.  p.  384. 
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CHAP.  XVII.  among  princely  homes,  supplied  a  model  for  lowlier  homies 

to  follow. 

William         But  besides  his  own  household^  besides  his  people  at 

NonoMi     Ifti^g^)  William,  the  champion  of  the  Churchy  the  Crusader 

^'*"^^'      against   the  perjured   blasphemer,  the    reformer   of    the 

corrupt  maimers  of  the  benighted  island^  stood  in  a  more 

direct  and  special  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundations 

of  his  Duchy.     He  had  felt  the  benefit  of  their  prayers 

during  his  days  of  war&re ;  they  were  now  in  return  to 

feel  the  benefit  of  his  liberaliiy  in  his  day  of  triumph. 

Coetij  gifts  had  already  been  sent  oyer  the  sea,  and  gifts 

yet  more  costly  were  now  the  witness  of  his  personal 

Hi8  reoep-  presence.     Regulars  and  seculars  strove  which  should  pay 

^l^^^d  the  highest  hononn  to  the  retuming  hero.'    And  regolan 

clergy.       ^^^  secukrs  alike  were  rewarded  with  such  gifts  as  no  King 

HiagifUto  .  ^  ® 

churches,    or  Empcror  had  ever  before  lavished  on  holy  men  and  holy 

places.^  Some  churches  William  visited  in  person ;  to  others 

His  visit  to  he  sent  his  ojBTerings.^  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  -pexatmsii 

1^ Ws    pilgrimage  was  his  own  creation  at  Caen,  his  own  house  of 

at  Caen,     gi^^t  Stephen,  which  it  had  been  one  of  his  last  acts  before 

his  voyage  to  England  to  place  under  the  care  of  his  chos^i 

His  probar  counsellor  Lanfranc.^    The  two  now  met  again;   but  no 

tations       chronicler  gives  us  the  details  of  their  meeting.     We  are 

wT^^Lan-  |g^  ^  picture  to  ourselves  the  mutual  greetings  of  King 

and  Abbot,  and  to  conceive  the  more  secret  discourse  of  the 

man  whose  wit  had  planned  the  great  enterprise  and  the 

man  whose  arm  had  so  &r  guided  it  to  success.     But  those 

^  Will.  Pict.  154.  **  Monasterla  oertabant  monachonim  atque  i^m 
quodam  in  adventu  sui  carissimi  tutoris  ampliorem  officiositatem  im> 
penderent/'  Mark  the  use  of  the  word  "  monasteriam  "  (see  vol.  i.  p.  47a  ; 
if.  pp.  249,  441)  as  applied  to  churches  of  both  classes. 

'  lb.  "  NuUius  umquam  Regis  aut  Imperatoris  largitatem  in  oblationi- 
bus  majorem  comperimus.** 

'  Jb.  "  Item  quas  ecclesias  non  pr8BBenti&  suft,  muneribus  yisitavit  iteram." 
"Iterum*'  must  refer  to  the  gifts  sent  now,  as  distinguished  firom  those 
which  had  been  already  sent  from  England  in  January.    See  above,  p.  61. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  38a. 
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two  men  must  have  had  other  thoughts  in  their  minds  than  ohap.  xyii. 
any  that  were  likely  to  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
those  who  greeted  the  Conqueror  on  his  return.  To  the 
dkouting  moltitiides  and  to  the  rejoicing  clergy  the  work 
no  doubt  seemed  to  be  done,  when  their  Duke  returned 
from  his  island  war&re  in  the  guise  of  a  triumphant  King. 
Bat  both  William  and  Lanfiranc  must  have  known  that  the 
work  was  only  begun,  and  that  the  real  Conquest  of 
England  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  To  Lanfranc  the 
Conqueror  might  not  scruple  to  reveal  the  secret  that  the 
seeming  King  of  the  English  was  in  truth  King  only  over 
East-Anglia  and  part  of  Wessex.  He  had  with  him  the 
Earls  of  the  North  and  an  Abbot  of  the  West,  but  the  West 
and  the  North  were  stiU  wholly  unsubdued.  That  York 
and  Exeter  would  one  day  be  his,  no  less  than  London  and 
Winchester,  William  could  hardly  doubt;  but  as  to  the 
way,  the  means,  the  time,  of  making  his  kingship  a  reality 
oyer  the  whole  realm  there  was  room  for  much  of  thought- 
Ad  consultation  between  the  two  subtle  and  dariug  minds 
which  now  again  came  t(^^her.  And  there  was  one  point 
of  still  deeper  personal  moment  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Stephen's.  William,  we  know^  had^  among  the  other  objects 
of  his  undertaking,  gone  forth  as  a  missionary  to  reform 
the  corrupted  Church  of  England.  The  chief  Prelate^  in  PreseDoeof 
William  and  Lanfiranc's  eyes  the  intrusive  Prelate^  of  that  La^^c 
corrupted  Churdi,  the  Prelate  abeady  doomed  in  William's  P~^fWy 

*^  '  ^  fixed  on  aa 

^^nsels,  was  now   one   of  the  most   honoured   among  Ms  smooea- 
Winiaoa'g  train,  possibly  a  guest  within  the  walls  of 
I^nfranc's  own  Abbey.^    Is  it  going  too  far  to  surmise 

'  See  above,  p.  78.  WilHam  of  Mafaneebuiy  (Oest.  Pont.  37)  is  emphatic 
<*  tlw  hoooim  paid  to  Stigand  in  Normandy ;  "  Inter  qtm  difficile  dicta 
«(  qoantis  eum  [Stigandom]  ezoeperit  offidie,  dignanter  nbicumque  loco- 
"oa  asiiigendo  et  contra  earn  in  omnibus  episoopatibus  Normannie  et 
^^^ifiBOk  looga  serie  pomp«  procedi  faciendo."  Bat  he  adds  pointedly, 
"Sed  qnidqnid  his  tegebatur  involncris  erupit  in  daram,  veniente 
Aagiiun  Ennenfredo,  Sedmiense  Episoopo,  legato  Alezandri  Pape.**  See 
^^terzix. 

O  % 
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OHAP.  xvn.  that,  during  William's  Lenten  pilgrimage  to  Caen^  it  was 
fnlly  arranged  who  should  be  the  next  to  fill  the  throne  of 
Augustine^  and  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Primate 
who  should  step  into  the  place  of  the  already  condemned 
schismatic  ? 

But  of  all  this  the  writers  of  the  time  tell  us  nothing. 

The   meeting  of    William  and    Lanfranc  would   supply 

admirable  materials  for  an  Imaginary  Conversation,   but 

all  that  the  historiui  can  affirm  with  positive  certainty 

lies  on  the  surfiice.     The  unfinished  minster,  not  to  be 

hallowed  for  another  ten  years,^  was  rising  under  the  care 

wmiam's    of  its  great  Abbot.     The  gifts  of  William  to  his  own  house 

atSaiat     ^^^  splendid.    To  all  the  churches  which  he  visited  he 

Stephen's,  g^y^  costly  vestmcuts  and  ingots  of  gold  ;*  would  it  be  too 

wild  a  flight  of  fancy  to  deem  that  for  the  church  of  Saint 

Stephen  was  reserved   that  mighty  ingot  of  all   which 

Harold  Hardrada  had  brought  from  the  br  East,  and  which 

had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge 

into  the  hands  of  the  victor  of  Senlac  ?^  However  this  may 

be,  the  choicest  wealth  of  England  was  poured  forth  before 

the  altar  of  the  protomartyr.  Men  gazed  with  wonder  upon 

Skill  of  the  the  rich  spoils  of  the  conquered  island.    They  might  look 

KtrtB.  down  on  its  inhabitants  as  barbarians ;  they  might  scorn 

especially    them  as  unskilled  in  the  tactics  of  the  horseman^  as  lagging 

and  em-      behind  continental  lands  in  the  crafts  of  the  sculptor  and 

the  mason.    But  there  were  other  arts,  arts  of  skill  and 

adornment^  in  which  England  and  other  Teutonic  lands 

were  allowed  to  outdo  the  nations  of  the  Romance  speech. 

The  women  of  England  were  renowned  for  the  art  which 

had  wrought  the  Raven  on  the  banner  of  Bagnar  and  the 

Fighting-Man  on  the  banner  of  Harold.    And  the  same 

^  See  YoL  iii.  p.  io8. 

'  Will.  Fict.  154.  "  Quam  pietatem  ipee  ooniiBstim  lucre  multiplici  reoom* 
pensayit,  donans  pallia,  libras  auri,  aliaque  magna  altaribua  et  fimwlia 
Ghristi**  See  above,  p.  6a. 

'  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  341. 
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aldll  tnmed  to  more  peaoeAil  uses  had  adorned  the  gor-  ohap.  xvii. 
geous  yestments  with  which  Eadgyth  had  appeased  the 
wrath  of  the  saintly  Abbot  of  Saint  Riquier.^     We  have 
seen  by  what  rich  rewards  the  knowledge  of  that  art  was 
purchased  for  the  daughters  of  Englishmen  of  high  degree.^ 
The  men  were  no  less  skilful  in  workmanship  of  other  kinds. 
And  if  insular  skill  was  lacking  in  any  point,  the  extended  Engliah 
commerce  of  England  with  the  kindred  races  of  the  main-  ^th  Ger- 
land®  was  ready  to  supply  it.    The  merchants  of  the  Impe-  ™*^y- 
rial  havenB  brought  goodly  things  of  this  kind  among  their 
predous  wares,  and  strangers  of  Teutonic  birth  had  settled 
in  the  land  to  practise  the  gainful  crafts  of  the  goldsmith 
and  the  moneyer.^    All  these  arts  William  knew  how  to 
encourage  in  his  new  realm  by  rich  gifts  to  their  professors 
of  whatever  sex  or  nation.^     And  now  the  choicest  of  these 
frnits  of  the  skill  and  commerce  of  England  were  scattered 
among  the  rejoicing  churches  of  Normandy,  the  choicest  of 
all  finding  their  way  to  adorn  the  newborn  minster  at 
Caen.    The  gifts  of  William  were  such  that  natives  of  the 

'  See  YoL  li.  p.  536. 

'  See  above,  p.  35,  for  the  reward  given  by  Godric  to  the  instnictress  of 
kn  danghter  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

'  See  ToL  L  p.  310. 

'  The  whole  deiciiption  given  by  William  of  Poitiera  (155)  u  most 
wnartable ;  **  Anglice  nationis  femins  multnm  acu  et  anri  tezturft, 
cgregie  virt  in  omni  valent  artificio.  Ad  hoc  inoolere  apud  eos  Gennani 
■oAefaant  talium  artiom  aeientiflsimi.  Inferunt  et  negotiatoree,  qni  longin- 
quai  regionae  navibns  ademit,  doctormn  manuwn  opera." 

*  On  Hieodorio  and  the  other  Berkshire  goldsmiths,  see  above,  p.  41. 
Aaother of  the  same  craft,  "Otto  auri&ber,"  or  **  Otho  aurifex,  *'  appears  in 
VrntoL  (Domesday,  U.  97  h)  and  Suffolk  (ii.  386  h).  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  anything  T.  B.  £.,  or  to  have  been  enriched  by  William  to  anything 
Eke  the  same  degree  as  Theodoric ;  indeed  at  Sudbury  he  was  merely  a 
tenant  of  the  King's  demesne.  He  however  left  a  fiunily  who  kept  on  the 
SBeesfaral  craft  in  the  fcnrm  of  mintmasters.  See  Ellis,  i.  463.  **  Grimbaldns 
mrihher"  (Domesday,  74)  was  a  King's  Thegn  in  Wiltshire,  and  held 
koida  which  had  been  held  by  one  Eadward.  In  the  same  page  we  find 
"Leviei"  or  "Leviede  "  (Leo^syth),  a  widow  holding,  among  many  other 
widows  in  Wiltshire,  the  land  which  her  husband  had  held  T.  B.  E. 
It  k  added,  "  Fedt  et  fiMnt  anrifiristom  Begis  et  Regime.'* 
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OHAP.  xvn. 


Byzantine 
and  Sara- 
cen impreas 
on  men's 
minds. 


The  Nor- 
mans in 
England 
and  in 
Sicily. 


William 

keeps 

Easter  at 

Fecamp. 

Aprils, 

1067. 


lands  where  wealth  and  luxury  most  abounded^  men  nsed 
to  the  splendours  of  Byzantine  Gsesars  and  Saraoen  Caliphs^ 
might  have  found  delight  in  beholding  them.^  This  whole 
picture  is  a  striking  witness,  not  only  to  the  early  de- 
velopement  of  the  ornamental  arts  in  England  and  in  the 
kindred  lands,  but  to  the  infloenoe  over  men's  minds 
which  was  still  held  by  the  realms  and  cities  which,  &llen 
as  they  were  from  their  ancient  power,  still  kept  up  the 
unbroken  traditions  of  elder  days.  Constantinople  and 
Bagdad^ — ^perhaps  rather  Constantinople  and  Cordova — 
were  still  looked  up  to  as  the  special  homes  of  all  that  was 
most  magnificent  upon  earth.  The  Oreek  and  the  Saraoen, 
the  two  nations  which,  if  last  in  the  race  of  political 
freedom,  were  foremost  in  the  race  of  material  civilization, 
were  instinctively  appealed  to  as  the  natural  judges  of 
all  that  was  rich  and  splendid.  High  and  strange  in- 
deed was  the  calling  of  the  Normans  of  those  days. 
The  sovereign  of  Normandy  was  bringing  the  wealth 
which  Greeks  and  Saracens  might  wonder  at  from  his 
conquered  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  Meanwhile 
other  men  of  his  own  race  were  treading  the  path  which 
was  to  lead  them  to  grasp  the  wealth  of  Greeks  and 
Saracens  in  their  own  land.  As  William  turned  to  his 
own  ends  the  skill  of  the  continental  and  the  insular 
Teuton,  so  his  countrymen  were  soon  to  turn  the  skill  of 
Greek  and  Saracen  to  their  ends,  in  that  other  island  of 
hardly  less  renown  which  the  Norman  won  as  his  home 
and  kingdom  in  the  southern  sea. 

Easter  now  drew  nigh,  and  William  had  appointed 
the  festival  to  be  kept  in  the  ducal  palace  and  monastery 
of  Fecamp.'    This  year  no  crowning  feast,  no  national 

1  Will.  Pict.  154.  *<TraQBiret  iliac  hospes  Grocus  ant  Arabs,  Toluptata 
traheretur  e&dem." 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  this  age,  Babylon  means  Bagdad. 
Two  hundred  years  later  it  meant  Cairo.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  aSo. 
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Gemote  was  held  in  the  royal  hall  or  in  the  Old  Minster  obap.  xth. 
<^  Winchester.    After  his  own  Saint  Stephen's,  no  church 
in  Normandy  stood    higher   in  William's    fietvonr  than 
the  great  honse  of   Biehard  the .  Fearless  and  Bichard 
the  Good.     That  house  was  now  flourishing  under  its 
Moond  Abbot  John^  William's  special  firiend  and  coun- 
sellor. ^      Bat    of   the    mighty    pile    which    now    com-  Condition 
mands  the   F&»mp  valley,   that  huge    length  of  nave  of  the    ^ 
which  almost  rivals  our  own  Saint  Alban's,  that  central  """^artefy. 
Umet   so    stately    in    its    simple    majesty,    that    Lady 
Chapel  where  the  rich  work  of  later  days  contrasts  with 
the  stem  dignity  of  the  thirteenth  century^  not  a  stone 
had  yet  arisen.'    The  monks  of  F^amp  still  worshipped  Secular 
in  the  elder  church  of  Bicfaard  the-  Fearless.     That  church  foanded  by 
had  been  built  for  secular  canons,  who,  under  Biehard  the  ^g^!|^. 
Good,  the   patron  and  &ther  of  monks,^  gave  way  tol«»* 
i^lars  from  Saint  Banignus  of  Bijon,  that  great  Bur-      ' 
gondian  abbey  which  has  become  the  cathedral  church  substitnted 
of  a  modem  diocese.^    Thence  too  came  their  first  Abbot,  the  Good. 

lOOI. 

'  We  ihaU  mo  him  in  this  character  in  Chapter  zix. 

*  Hie  earliest  part  of  the  existiDg  church  \a  due  to  William  of  Bob,  Abbot 
from  1087  to  1 107.  See  Ord.  Vit.  83a  A,  who  says  of  him,  "Cancellom 
▼eterifl  eoelen«,  quam  Ricardns  Bnx  constrazerat,  dejecit,  et  ezimife  pul- 
eritndinii  opere  in  melius  renovavit,  atque  in  longitudioe  et  latitudine 
dMnter  augmentant.  Navem  quoque  basilicte  ubi  oratorium  Sancti 
^Wmnndi  habetnr  eleganter  auxit,  opusque  tandem  consnmmatum  a 
GdUelmo  Archiepiicopo  aliisque  quatuor  prBSulibus  zyii.  Elal.  Julii  [1107] 
ttnaecnri  fedt."  William,  gumamed  "  Bona-anima/'  was  Archbishop  of 
fiotun  fi!om  1079  to  1 1 10.  Of  the  choir  then  consecrated  one  chapel  re- 
nsias  in  a  very  marked  style  of  Romanesque. 

'  Add.  ad  WiU.  Gem.,  Duchesne,  316  C.  "  De  Richardo  filio  primi 
Bidardi  dieitar,  quod  fnerat  pater  patrie  et  mazimi  monachomm."  See 
▼oL  n.  p.  M3, 

*  When  I  spoke  of  Fecamp  in  connexion  with  Richard  the  Fearless  (vol. 
l  p.  380)  I  did  not  accurately  distinguish  between  his  first  foundation,  for 
Meolar  canons,  and  the  change  to  regulars  which  was  afterwards  designed 
\j  ban  and  carried  out  by  Richard  the  Good.  The  mistake  was,  I  hope,  a 
pvdonable  one,  considering  that  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  165),  when 
■Peking  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  says,  "  Fiscannum  ccsnobium,  quod  ipse, 
■liqnantis  redditibus  ampliatum,reg^ftmonasticft  per  Willelmum  quemdam 
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CHAP.  xyn.  the  renowned  and  holy  William,^  a  native  of  Italy,  who 
^^^^irt      ^^^^  of  ^  descent  from  the  ancient  Lombard  Kings 
Abbot.       and  of  being  held  at  the  font  by  the  restorer  of  the 
Roman  Empire.      The  godson  of  Otto    and  Adelaide  ^ 
ruled  his  house  in  wisdom  and  sanctity;  he  enjoyed  the 
special  favour  of  Buke  Richard,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Prelate  in  Normandy  to  shelter  the  banished 
JBthelred  when    he    fled  before  the  arms  of  the   con- 
OrMtDMB  quering  Dane.^     His  church  boasted^  as  it  still  boasts, 
mouMteiy;  o^  &  '^U<^  ^<>^7  beyond  all  relics,  of  that  Precious  Blood 
brought  to  its  site  by  miracle^^  which  to  this  day  draws 
thither  crowds  of  votaries  and  pilgrims.    At  F&amp  both 
the  founders  of  the  church  were  buried,  neither  within 
nor   without  the   pile  which    they  had  reared  and  en- 
riched.^   There  too  its  second  founder  loved  to  keep  the 
highest  of  the  Church's  festivals^  and  to  honour  rather 
than  to  abase    himself  by  performing    menial    services 
its  special   to  the  holy  inmates.^    In  later  days  the  house  of  the  two 
with  the     Richards  became  the  special  home  of  those  among  their 
^^        descendants  who  embraced  the  monastic  life.    There  the 

Abbatem  Divionenseni  insigniyerai."  See  the  whole  history  in  Nenstzts 
PiA,  aio  et  seqq. ;  De  Lincy,  Essai  Historique  et  litt^nlre  sur  rAbbaye 
de  Fecamp  (Rouen,  1840),  pp.  7  et  seqq.,  244  et  seqq.  Indeed  I  ought  to 
hiive  found  out  the  change  from  Waoe,  who  first  (5873),  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  says« 

"Clers  establi  ki  servireient, 
E  provendes  dunt  il  vivreient." 

But  afterwards  (5945  et  seqq.)  he  goes  on  to  teU  about  Abbot  William  and 
the  monks  coming  from  Dijon. 

1  For  his  history  see  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  in  D'Achery, 
ii*  38 1 »  386  ;  cf.  Mabillon,  Analecta,  i.  239. 

'  So  says  the  local  Chronicle  in  Be  lincy,  p.  245,  but  was  it  aooordiog 
to  Canon  Law  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to  be  sponsors  to  the  same  child  f 

'  Neustria  Pia,  p.  213. 

*  The  whole  legend  is  treated  at  length  by  M.  De  lincy,  p.  79  et  seqq- 
He  connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  Saint  Graal. 

*  See  the  story  in  Dudo,  156  D ;  Palgrave,  ii.  903. 

*  See  Add.  ad  Will.  Gem.,  Duohkne,  317  A. 
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unhappy  Malger  had  passed  his  youthful  years,  >  and  there  osAP.xvn. 
too  dwelt  perhaps  the  only  members  of  the  ducal  house 
whose  names    are    never   mentioned  in   connexion  with 
political  strife,  William  the  son  of  Richard  the  GK>od^^ 
tnd  Nicolas,  the  son  of  the  third  Richard,  who  left  his 
cell  at  Fecamp   to  receive  the  abbatial  staff  of   Saint 
Oaen.3    There  the  young  and  pious  Margaret,  the  last 
flcion  of  the  house  of  Maine,  had  found  her  grave,  when 
she  had  escaped  from  the  fear  of  earthly  wedlock  to  the 
presence  of  a  heavenly  Bridegroom.^    The  reigning  Abbot  Abbot 
John,  of  Lombard  birth  like  his  predecessor,  had  now  1031-1083. 
presided  over  the  house  for  six  and  thirfy  years.     He  had 
received  the  second  profession  of  Maurilius,  the  Primate 
who  still  for  a  short  time  longer  filled  the  metropolitan 
dm>ne  of  Bonen.^     He  had  crossed  the  sea  to  fi^et  what  Gifts  of 
he  might  at  the  hands  of  Eadward ;  the  bountiM  King  to  Fecamp, 
had  granted  to  his  house  a  prospective  interest  in  the  lord-  ^"^q!^ 
ship  of  Steyning  in  the  South-Saxon  land,  but  Godwine,  wine; 
not  coveting  the  presence  of  strangers  in  his  own  special 
shire,  had  managed  to  convert-  the  estate  to  his  own 
Qse.    Harold  had  been  less  austere  or  less  grasping;  he 
had   not    restored    Steyning,   but    he   had  allowed    the 
church  of  F&amp  to  obtain  other  possessions  in  England. 
William,  before  he  crossed  the  sea,   had  promised  the  confirmed 
restoration  of  the  disputed  lands,  and  the  promise  had 
beea  carried  out  in  a  charter  granted  by  the  new  King, 
which  most  likely  formed  part  of  his  oblations  at  the 
present  Paschal  feast.^    In  no  part  of  William's  dominions  Ze&l  of  the 
had  he  been  more  loyally  served  than  within  the  monastic  monkB  for 
walls  of  F&amp.     One  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  WiUiam. 

'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  aio  ;  iii  p.  93. 

'  Will  Gem.  ▼.  13.  «  See  vol.  i.  p.  518  ;  Ui.  p.  380. 

*  SeeToL  iii  p.  213.  '  See  yoL  iii.  p.  100. 

*  On  Steyning  and  the  other  English  poeseMions  of  Fecamp,  see  Cod.  Dipl. 
^'  IS9;  NeostiJA  Pia^  323.  I  have  enlarged  on  the  subject  in  an  Appendix 
(^ote  0,)  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Moond  volume. 
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OHAP.  xvn.  had  borne  William^s  messages  of  warning  and  defiance  to  his 
rival.^  Another,  the  almoner  Remigios,  had  given  a  well« 
manned  ship  to  share  in  the  voyage  from  Saint  Yalery 
to  Pevensey.^  The  house  itself,  and  especially  this  last- 
named  zealous  member  of  the  house,  were  now  to  reap 
their  reward. 
Groat  The  Easter  Feast  at  Fecamp  was  attended  by  a  goodly 

l^pl^p  company  of  various  nations.    The  knights  and  soldiers 
of  William's  army  followed  him  thither^  and  a  vast  crowd 
The  Nor-    of  all  orders  came  together  to  meet  him.    The  Bishops 
lateB.         ^^^  Abbots  of  Normandy  were  there,  and  a  large  body 
of  the  nobles  of  France.     Foremost  among  these  last  was 
one  who  had  greatly  risen  in  renown  and  worldly  rank 
Ralph  of    since  we  last  heard  of  him.    Ralph  of  Montdidier^  once 
Mont^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^'^^  captive  of  Boger  of  Mortemer,^  had 
didier;       j^gg^  to  be  a  mighty  County  lord  of  Valois  and  Amiens 
his  mar-     and  of  the  French  Yexin.^     He  had,  five  years  before, 
^^^'^^      against  the  will  of  the  young  King  Philip  and  of  his 
Henry's     guardian   the   Marquess   Baldwin,   married  the  Bossian 

widow,  ^ 

1062.  princess  Anne  or  Adelaide  or  Agnes^  the  widowed  mother 
of  the  King.  Either  on  the  ground  of  kindred  between 
Balph  and  her  former  husband  or  on  that  of  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  Countess,  the  marriage  vras  loudly  denounced^ 
and  Balph  underwent  more  than  one  excommunica- 
tion.^  A  princess  brought  up  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
may  perhaps  have  felt  but  little  dread  of  Western  ana- 
themas, and  William^  with  all  his  piety,  may  have  felt 
some  lurking   sympathy  for  those  who  had  drawn   on 


*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  431.  »  See  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 
■  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  145,  157. 

*  Will.  Pict.  156.  "Begis  Francorum  vitricns  intererat  hnjua  cans, 
Bodolphos  praepotens  Comes,  multaque  nobilitas  Frands." 

»  Chron.  S.  Petri  Viyi  Senon.  1060  (ap.  D'Achery,  il.  476).  •*  KodnlfoB 
Comes  consanguineus  ejusdem  Begis  doxit  uzorem  in  conjugio  contia 
jos  et  fits,  unde  fait  excommunicatns."  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
ii.  701. 
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tbemaelves  the  censures  of  the  Church  for  this  particular  ohap.  xvn. 
CMuie.  At  all  events  the  excommunicated  Count  was 
received  with  all  honour  at  the  festival  at  Fecamp,  and, 
as  we  are  told  that  William  exacted  strict  attendance 
at  divine  service  from  all  his  company,^  we  must  infer 
that  the  assembled  Prelates  of  Normandy  did  not  shrink 
from  his  spiritual  society.  But  chief  among  the  guests  The  Eng- 
of  the  King-Duke  were  the  companions^  the  hostages^  ^^^ 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  island  realm. 
To  Eadgar,  the  momentary  King,  brought  as  a  child 
from  Hungary  to  England,  a  visit  to  Normandy  was  but 
a  small  episode  in  a  life  of  wanderings.  Eadwine  and 
Morkeie  may  possibly  have  been  visiting  the  native  land 
of  their  own  mother.^  But  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward, 
whose  not  remote  forefistther  was  held  to  have  been  a 
bear  in  a  Norwegian  forest,^  was  treading  a  land  which 
his  kindred  had  certainly  never  visited  in  any  peaceful  guise. 
Amid  the  splendours  of  the  Easter  feast  the  Abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury  might  compare  the  church  of  Duke  Richard  with 
his  own  church  reared  by  the  g^eat  Dunstan,  and  with 
iliat  primseval  temple  of  wood  which  still  lingered  on 
from  the  days  of  the  conquered  Briton.*  The  older  and 
wiser  among  the  English  visitors,  the  Primate  above  all, 
might  see  through  the  hoUowness  of  the  honours  which 
were  everywhere  shown  to  themselves  and  their  country- 
men. But  outwardly  at  least  all  was  joy  and  festivity. 
The  English  visitors  were  the  objects  of  universal  at-  Norman 
tention,  of  universal  admiration.  The  outward  attrac-  ^^  t]^^^^ 
tions  of  our  countrymen  had  not  lessened  since  Gregory  Englw^- 
bad  beheld  the  angelic  children  of  Deira  in  the  Boman 
slave-market.     The    beauty  of  the  English  youths  the 

*  WUL  Pict.  155.  **  Humiliter  adstaiu  ille  choris  ordinum  religiosorttm, 
lodicra  intermittere,  oonourrere  ad  divina,  mflitum  plebisque  turbas 
coegit."  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  629  ;  iiL  p.  699. 

'  See  ToL  i.  p.  5S6.  *  See  yoL  i.  p.  486. 
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OHAP.  xvn.  long-haired  children  of  the  North,  rivetted  the  eyes  of  the 
close-shorn  NormansJ  And  the  wealth  of  England  again 
dazzled  all  eyes  at  Fecamp,  as  at  every  other  stage  of 
Royal  William's  Norman  progress.  The  robes  of  state  of  the 
ofWilHrn.  ^"^  *^^d  his  chief  nobles,  rich  with  the  embroidery  of 
gold  wrought  by  English  hands,  made  all  that  France 
and  Normandy  had  beheld  of  the  same  kind  seem  mean 
by  comparison/^  At  William's  Paschal  feast  the  whole 
company,  we  are  told,  drank  out  of  the  spoils  of  England, 
cups  of  gold  and  silver,  in  number  and  goodliness  such 
as  no  man  had  seen  before^  cups  too  made  of  the  horns 
of  the  wild  bull  of  the  English  woods,  and  tipped  at 
either  end  with  the  same  costly  metals.^  The  fame  of 
the  King  of  the  English  and  of  the  wealth  and  splendour 
of  his  Kingdom  was  soon  spread  abroad  through  every 
land.-* 

As  soon  as  the  Easter  Feast  was  over,  a  whole 
round  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  cares 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  William.  As  not  uncommonly 
happened,'^  several  great  monastic  churches,  which  had 
probably  been  finished  some  while  before,  were  still  waiting 
for  consecration.  The  piety  of  the  Duke  demanded  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  The  feast  of 
Saint  Philip  and  Saint  James  was  fixed  by  his  bidding* 


CoDBecra- 
tion  of 
ohurchdB. 


^  Will.  Pict.  156.  "  CarioBe  hi  cum  KormAnnis  cemebant  crinigeros 
alumnofl  plagge  aqoflonalis,  qnorom  pulcritadini  Gallise  Comnte  fonno- 
siasimi  juvenes  inviderent.  Nee  enim  puellari  TenuBtati  oedebant."  The 
introduction  of  Gallia  ComaJUt  is  happier  than  most  of  the  Archdeaoon's 
daasical  flourishes. 

'  lb.  "Regis  autem  regiorumque  satellitum  indumenta  spectantee 
intexta  atque  crustata  auro,  quseque  antea  yiderant  vilia  Kstimavere." 

'  lb.  '*  Item  vasa  argentea  sive  aurea  admirabantur,  quorum  de  numeio 
▼el  deoore  vere  narrari  possent  incredibilia.  His  tantum  ex  pocolia 
ccenaoulum  ingens  bibebat,  aut  cornibus  bubalinis  metallo  deooratis  eodem 
drca  extremitates  utrasque." 

*  lb.  "  Denique  plurima  hujuscemodi,  oompetentia  regali  munifioentise, 
notabant,  que,  reversi  domum,  ob  noTitatem  prsedicarent." 

*  SeeyoL  ii.  p.  aia. 
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for  the  hallowing  of  the  minster  of  Our  Lady  at  Saint  Peter  ohaf.  xyh. 
on  the  Dive.*    This  was  the  great  foundation  of  the  pious  ^°*  ^^y 
Lescelina,  the  widow  of  Count  William  of  Eu,  the  mother  on  Dive, 
of  his   three  sods^  the  valiant  Robert,  the  holy  Hugh,  io(52.  ' 
and  the  traitor  William.'     The  first  Abbot  Ainard  had 
been   appointed  one  and  twenty  years  before,  and  the 
minster,  which  has  been  wholly  supplanted  by  work  of 
later  date,  was  now  ready  for  consecration.     The  King 
was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  church  on  the  Dive, 
like  other  churches,  came  in  for  its  share  of  William's 
bounty.'    But  it  would  seem  that  William's  Champ  de  William's 
Mai  was  not  held  only  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.    We  hear  *^^**^  ^^' 
of  a  large  gathering  of  men  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  certain 
decrees  which  the  Duke  had  made  for  the  good  of  his 
whole  people  were  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  herald.^ 
Of  this  legislation,  whatever  was  its  nature  and  object,  we 
should  gladly  learn  some  further  details.    A  day  two  months  Conaecn- 
later  was  devoted  to  a  still  greater  ceremony  of  the  same  jumi^ges. 
kind,  the  hallowing  of  a  minster  of  still  higher  renown,  ^^y  '• 
one  which   still  remaiiis,  though  unhappily  in  ruins,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  arts  of  those  days  and  of  days  far 
earlier  still.^    The  church  of  Jumi^ges  had  been  begun,  The  church 
seven  and  twenty  years  before,  by  that  Abbot  Robert  X040-1058. 
whom  the  blind  favour  of  Eadward  had  successively  thrust 
into  the  episcopal  chairs  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and 

r  I         ^   OnL  Vit.  507  A.  **  CelebratA  Paachae  Bolleimitate,  Rex    dedicari 
^      hiiiilHv"   Sanotse  Mariie  super  Divam  prscepit."     See  Neuatria  Pia» 

P-  498. 

*  See  Tol.  iii.  pp.  1 1 7,  153. 

'  Old.  Vit.  507  A.  **  TJtnunque  [Dives  and  JumiigeB]  nimirum  ex  pne- 
diia  domioii  sui  lavgiier  dotavit,  suAque  pne8entii,dum  sanctum  mysterium 
oelebraretur,  devute  sublixnaTit." 

*  lb.  "  Ipse  cum  magno  ooetn  optimatum  et  mediocrium  Eal.  Maii 
rererenter  interfuit,  et  utillima  totiua  populi  commoditati  edicta  sub  Tooe 
prvoonis  prnmiulgavit." 

'  The  existence  at  work  of  Merowingian  days  in  the  earlier  and  smaller 
diureh  at  Jomi^^ee  has  been  satisfiEMstorily  proved  by  M.  Bouet. 
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CUP.  lyn.  whom  the  indignant  voice  of  the  English  people  h*d  drivea 
from  the  office  in  which  he  had  nutde  himself  the  root  of 
all  evil.*  Bohert  was  now  dead,  and  he  bad  heen  buried  in 
the  chuTch  of  his  own  rearing,  but  the  consecrating  rite 
had  been  delayed  through  tha  incmnbencies  of  two 
Abbots,  Godfrey,  the  immediate  successor  of  Robert,  and 
another  Robert;  who  now  held  the  office.'  The  slender 
towers  of  Bobert's  west  front,  the  massive  and  almost 
rude  arcades  of  his  nave,  must  have  already  looked 
antiquated  at  a  time  when  the  twin  churches  of  Caen 
were  rising  in  a  more  developed,  a  more  strictly  natknoal, 
form  of  Norman  art.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  at 
William's  express  order  *  that  the  ceremony  was  now 
performed  by  Archbishop  Mauriliue,  assisted  by  one  or 
more  of  his  snffiragaus.*  With  what  eyes,  we  may  again 
ask,  did  Stigand  look  on  the  works  of  the  predecessor 
whom,  in  Norman  belief,  he  had  unjustly  and  echimati- 
cally  driven  from  his  throne?  Again  the  Conqueror 
devoutly  attended  at  the  ceremony,  and  a  8bu«  of  the 
wealth  of  England  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  church  of 
Jumi^ges  as  well  as  to  the  house  on  the  Dive  and  to 
his  own  Saint  Stephen's. 
Detthof  The  consecration  at  Jnmi^ges  was  the  last  official  act 
i,i,hop  f>^  Maurilius.  He  fell  sick  and  died  within  two  months, 
Ai^^o"^  and  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Normandy  was  again 
vacant.''     In  the  search  for  a  suooessor  the  claims  of  one 

■  Sm  Tol.  it  pp.  JO,  110,  331.  J3S.  341.  ■  Bm  Nmutri*  Ha,  309, 

*  Oiderio  (507  A)  i^id  usm  the  nmie  viprMmon,  "  EaL  Julil  •oclestam 
SkDctae  Maritt  ^ud  Gemmeticnim  dedicail  praoepit,  et  ipse  aacro  mjatario 
TBDerantOT  adftalt."  Bo  WiUum  of  Jutni^M  (vii.  38),  "  Puillo  port  in 
NatnwiuuuQ  ngrcasiu,  ecoleaUm  Saoctn  Huia  in  Oommetioo  cum  lunurB 
nugno  dodicari  juanl" 

'  Orderic  (u.  b.)  nji,  "  Maurilitu  otun  BaAaganeia  episcopis  hntio  dedi- 
oaUonain  hui)iUit«r  M  devota  peipetnvit."  But  William  of  Jumiiga 
(n.  a.)  mantioni  only  Haoriliui  himself  and  Baldwin,  Biihop  of  Evreoa 
(1067  to  1071).    See  Betan,  Cono.  Eot.  Pror.  374. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  507  A,  B.    "  Paullo  pott,  duodarlmo  e)^«oop«tiU  mi  anno. 
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man  stood  forth  beyond  all  comparison.     There  was  one  ohap.  zvii. 
Prelate  in   Normandy  who  towered^  as  no  Prelate  had 
erer   towered    before,  over   the  whole   Church    of    the 
Dachy.     Lanfranc^  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  was  called  Unani- 
by  every  voice  to  fill  the  highest  spiritual  place  in  his  election  of 
adopted  country.    The  process  of  his  election  reads  as  if  l**^^'*®- 
it  were  copied  firom  our  own  side   of  the  water  in  the 
days  of  Eadward.    The  church  of  Rouen  chose  Lanfranc 
as  Archbishop  by  a  canonical  election;    the  Duke,  the 
nobles,  and  the  whole  people  of  Normandy — ^we  seem  to 
be  reading  the  acts  of  English  Witenagemot — with  one 
voice  confirmed  their  choice.^    But  Lanfranc  refused  to  bow  He  de- 
his  shoulders  to  such  a  burthen ;  he  was  even  zealous  on  ^^^ 
behalf  of  another  candidate,  John,  Bishop  of  Avranches.^ 
When  we  look  forward  three  years,  and  see  how  much 
heavier  a  burthen  was  then  laid  on  Lanfranc's  shoulders, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  refosal  was  precon- 
certed between  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's  and  his 
sovereign  and  Founder.     The  votes  of  the  Chapter  of 
Bonen,  the  approval  of  the    nobles    and    people,  were 

in  lectom  deoubuit.  Pencto  avtem  quidquid  roligiosoDei  Ternolae  corn- 
petit  V.  Idua  Aagusti  ad  Denm  (oui  diu  servient)  migravit.  Corpus  vero 
ejus  in  Episoopali  Eoclesia  (quam  ipse  ante  ▼.  annos  Tndictione  i.  sanots 
Dei  genitrici  Mari»  dedicaverat)  delatom  est ;  et  ante  cruoifixum  honorifice 
tomvlatam  est."     So  WilL  Qem.  viL  38.    On  his  church  see  vol.  in. 

IKIOI. 

*  Old,  Yit.  507  B.  "  Post  mortem  antistitis  sui  Botomagensis  Ecdesia 
I«ii6aaciim  Cadomensem  Abbatem  sibi  Pnesulem  elegit ;  et  Bez  GuiUel- 
iniii^  com  optimatibus  snis  omnique  populo»  Hbentissime  concessit.'*  Yit. 
Lini^.  ed. Giles,  i  392.  **'EA  tempestaie  civitas Roihomaga viduata  est  sancto 
ae  venerabiU  Archipnesule  Maurilio  ;  turn  deras  omnis  et  populus  oongre- 
gati  volebant  sobstituenditm  eHgere  Lanfhuicum/' 

*  Ofd.  Yit  507  B,  C.  *'  Sed  vir  Deo  devotns,  et  humilitate  stadens, 
tuiti  primatds  sardnam  refutavit ;  et  sibi  ad  huno  apioem  toto  conatu 
Johannem  Abrincatensium  prasolem  pneferre  sategit/'  Yit.  Lanfr . ed. Giles, 
L  39a.  <*Yerum  toto  conamine  ille  piiAnfrancus]  tale  onus  devitabat 
enbire,  hmniliter  magis  cnpiens  subesse  quam  praeesse.  Nam  abbatiam 
Qxifflnenwwn,  quam  invitus  susoeperat,  libenter  dimississet,  si  extra  animn 
baionem  gravem  &oere  valuisset.'*  William  of  Jumi^^  mentions  the 
•ppointment  of  John  without  mentioning  the  oflfor  to  Lanfranc. 
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CHAP.  xvn.  doubtless  given  in  good  fidth ;    but  we  may  feel  sure 
that   the   ducal    confirmation   was    given    onlj    on    the 
understanding    that   the    Primacy  of   Rouen  would    be 
declined  by  the  man  who  was  already  designed  for  the 
John,        Primacy    of   Canterbury.      On    Lanfranc's    refusal,   the 
Avn^hes  Bishop    of   Avranches^   his   fitvourite  and  doubtless   the 
a^kI'^^'  fi^vourite  of  William,  obtained  the  metropolitan  see,     John 
bishop  of    was  a  remote  kinsman  of  the  ducal  house,  being  a  son 
1069-1079.  of  that  Rudolf  of  Ivry  who  won  for  himself  so  unenviable 
a  &me  in  the  early  days  of  Richard  the  Oood.^     He  was 
HIb  thus  a  man  of  a  past  generation,  a  cousin  of  the  grand- 

^^"^ '      father  of  the  reigning  Duke.     An  elder  brother,  Hugh, 
had  held  the  see  of  Bayeux  for  forty  years  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Odo,  and  had  proved  himself  a  troublesome 
kinsman  and  subject  to  William's   father  Robert.^      In 
these  two  Prelates  the  male  line  of  Asperleng  and  Sprota 
came  to  an  end,  but  the  stock  was  continued  in  females. 
Hugh  of  Montfort,  who  now  held  the  command  at  Dover, 
was  married  to  a  niece  of  the  new  Primate,^  and  the 
more  &mous   William   Fitz-Osbern  was  the  son   of  his 
sister.^     Archbishop  John  was  a  rigid  asserter  of  ecde- 
Lanfrano    siastical   discipline.      In   order    to   put  his    appointment 
Rome  to     beyond  all  cavil,  an  embassy  was  at  once  despatched  to 
paUi^  for  ^^^  ^  obtain  the  pallium  for  the  new  Primate,  a  step 
John.         which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  at  once  praiseworthy 

^  Ord.  Vit  507  C  ;  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  38.  The  latter  writer  goes  on  to  give 
the  whole  history  and  pedigree  of  Rudolf  and  his  descendantB,  induding 
his  kOling  a  bear  in  the  days  of  Biobard  the  Fearless.  The  tale  is  trans- 
lated by  Benott  (38071  et  seqq).  On  Rudolf's  suppression  of  the  peasant 
revolt,  see  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  518.  Hugh  must  surely  have  been  very  much  older  than 
John.  His  episcopate  and  that  of  Odo  fill  up  between  them  the  almost  nn- 
paralleled  space  of  eighty-eight  years,  a  speaking  comment  on  the  way  in 
which,  before  William's  reforms,  preferments  of  this  kind  were  given  to 
mere  boys.  See  voL  ii.  pp.  909,  an.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  John 
in  a  man  of  his  generation  is  itself  remarkable.    See  voL  ii.  p.  an. 

•  Will.  Gem.  vii.  38.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  194, 
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and  unusual.      But  when  we  read   that  the  messenger  ohap.  xyu. 
employed  on  this  errand  was  no  other  than  the  Abhot 
of  Saint  Stephen's,  and  that  he  went  at  the  Duke's  special 
bidding,  we   cannot  help  suspecting  that   Lanfranc  was 
sent   to    act  as  the    mouth-piece    of   William    towards 
Alexander  and  Hildebrand  on  other  matters  besides  the 
grant  of  the  pallium  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Rouen.* 
The  pallium  was  of  course  sent  without  difficulty,  and 
Primate  John  ruled  for  ten  years  with,  great   strictness 
and    holy    indignation   against   offenders    of   all  kinds.^ 
His  zeal  was  that  of  another  Fhinehas,  and  it  was  specially  John's  zeal 
displayed  against  the  married  clergy.     In  one  synod  which  ^^^*  ^ 
he  held  on  this  matter^  the  party  of  laxity  had  the  upper  clergy. 
hand^  and   the   zealous  Primate   was   driven  out  of  the 
church  amidst  a  ToUey  of  stones,  crying  aloud  as  he  went 
that  the  heathen  had  come  into  God's  inheritance.^     It 
could  hardly  have  been  in  the  same  cause  that  the  monks 
of    Saint   Ouen's   set   upon    him   with   force  and    arms 


^  Orderio  (507  0)  says,  *'  Porro  ut  canonice  fieret  ista  conjugatio, 
Bomam  adiit,  pnedicte  ordinationiB  lioentiam  ab  Aleiandro  Papft  impe- 
traTit :  eacrum  quoque  pallium,  undo  et  ipsi  et  toti  Nonnannue  glorian- 
dum  erat,  cum  licentU  deportavlt."  This  becomes  clear  in  the  Life  of 
lAnfranc  (i.  29a) ;  "  Quod  Bex  advertens  providit  subrogare  Johaonem 
quern  Abricatensium  constituerat  Pontificem ;  sed  ut  hoc  canonice  fieret, 
ticentiam  petendi  grati&  Romam  direxit  eumdem  Abbatem  Cadomensem 
Lanfrancum ;  qui  onus  hujuace  legationis  alaciiter  perferens  ticiU  eedesiis 
atpiebai  esse  consuUum  a  Papil  Alexandro  impetravit;  sacrum  quoque 
palliwm^  cum  licentift  hi^us  promotionis  deportavit ;  unde  et  ipsi  toti  Neu- 
striae  gaudium  fuit."  The  words  in  Italics  may  cover  a  great  deal.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Malger  had  held  the  Archbishoprick  without 
the  pallium.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 

The  journey  seems  to  fill  up  the  space  between  1067  and  1069,  from 
which  the  years  of  John  as  Archbishop  are  reckoned. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  507  C.  **  Hie  ardore  virtutum  in  verbis  et  operibus  multi- 
plidter  fervebat,  nimioque  zelo  in  vitia  ut  Phinees  seviebat." 

'  lb.  "  Multum  contra  impudicos  presbyteroe  pro  auferendis  pellicibus 
labotavit;  a  quibus,  dum  in  synodo  ooncubinas  eis  sub  anathemate  pro- 
hibefet,  lapidibus  percussus  aufugit,  fugiensque  de  ecdesift,  '  Deus, 
▼enenmt  gentes  in  hsereditatem  tuam,*  fortiter  damavit." 

TOL.  TV.  H 
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CHAP.  xvn.  when  he  was  saying  mass  on  the  day  of  their  patron.^ 

But  the  Primate  was,  to  say  the  least,  unlucky  who  thus 

contrived  to  set  both  regulars  and  seculars  against  him. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Avranches  by  an  Italian 

named  Michael,  whose    learning  and  piety  are   highly 

Michael,     spoken  of.'      Here  we    have  another    instance    of   the 

Avrimohes  discerning  patronage  which  William  was  ready  to  extend 

1067-1087.  ^jj  Y^^Yi  sides  of  the  sea  to  worthy  men  of  any  speech 

or  any  country  except  the  proscribed  natives  of  England.^ 

Flonriah-  These  ecclesiastical  cares  and  other  peaceftil  duties  occu- 
ditionof  picd  William  during  the  whole  sunmier  and  autumn, 
orman  y.  jf  ^nn^ndy  is,  as  usual,  described — ^and  probably  described 
with  truth — as  rejoicing  and  flourishing  in  the  presence 
of  its  sovereign.  The  peace  and  order  which  the  watchfiil 
eye  of  William  established  throughout  his  Duchy  are  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms.^     From  works  of  this  kind,  so 

*  Ghron.  S.  Steph.Cad.  1073  (Duchtene,  1017  D).  "Invasemnt  monacbi 
Sancti  Audoeni  Johannem  Rothomagensem  Archiepiaoopiiin,  misBam  ode- 
brantem  in  festivitate  ejuadem  sancfci,  cum  aimatft  manu  virormn.  Uxide 
judicatum  est  in  concilio  in  e&dem  civitate  congregate,  pnesidente  Rege 

.  Anglorum  Willelmo,  monachos  hujus  criminis  reos  per  abbatiaa  caroeribns 
retrudi  ad  placitum  Archiepiscopi." 

'  Old.  Yit.  507  D.  "  Michael,  natione  Italicus,  eruditione  literaram 
imbutuB,  studio  religionis  venerandus.*' 

'  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Reg.  iii.  340.  '*  In  locum  illoram  qui  morerentor, 
cujuscumque  gentis  industriam,  praeter  Angligenam,  imposuit.  Exigebat 
hoc,  ni  fitllor,  indurata  in  Begem  peiricacia ;  quum  sint  Normanni  .  .  to 
conviventes  advenas  natural!  benignitate  proclives." 

*  Ord.  Yit.  509  B.  "  Willelmus  Rex,  dum  moraretur  in  NonnanniA,  tran- 
quillitati  ejus  in  longum  prospiciebat  sollicitudine  mazimft.  Justas  leges 
et  recta  judicia  ex  oonsultu  sapientum  [mid  minra  witena  ge)ieahte]  divi* 
tibus  et  pauperibus  SBque  sanxit,  optimosque  judices  et  rectores  per  pro- 
vincias  Nenstris  constituit.  .  .  .  Omnibus  tam  advenis  quam  indigenii 
pacem  in  tot&  terrft  suA  pneconis  voce  propalavit,  et  super  fures  ac  seditiosos 
patrisBque  quietis  contemptores  graves  justasque  ultiones  rigide  promul- 
gavit."  Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  165,  172.  William  of  Poitiers  (156)  also  waxes 
eloquent  on  the  same  subject,  but,  oddly  enough,  he  is  driven  to  employ 
exactly  the  same  words  which  he  had  already  used  more  appropriately 
when  describing  the  good  discipline  of  William's  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  386. 
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worthy  of  the  higher  parts  of  his  nature,  he  was  presently  chap.  xvn. 
called  away  to  occupations  of  quite  another  kind.     While  Imper- 
William  was  busied  with  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at  Caen  of  the 
and  Jumieges,  while  he  was  displaying  in  Normandy  the  ^S]J^  ^^ 
gifts  of  the  wise  lawgiver  and  the  firm  administrator^ 
events  were  happening  in  England  which  showed,  what 
he  at  least  doubtless  knew  well  enough,  that  his  work 
io  his  island  realm,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  hardly 
begun.    It  now  became  plain  that^  after  the  victory  at 
Senlac,  the  homage  at  Berkhampstead,  the  coronation  at 
Westminster^  the  kingship  of  "William  was  still  hardly 
more  than  a  name^  and  the  Conquest  of  England  was 
still  a  thing  of  the  future. 


m 


position. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN  ENGLAND.^ 

March  1067— April  1070. 


WilHam'8     mmTE  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  history  in  which 

▼  ▼     it  is  of  special  moment  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 

nature  of  William's  position  as  I  have  already  set  it  forth. 

William  had  taken  seizin  of  his  Kingdom  on  the  shore 

^  In  the  course  of  this  Chapter  we  lose  the  help  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
whose  work,  as  we  have  it,  suddenly  breaks  off  soon  after  William's  return 
to  England.     He  seems  however  to  have  brought  his  story  to  a  good  epic 
finish  at  the  point  when  William's  power  was  really  established  throughout 
the  country  (see  Ord.  Vit.  52 1  C).    The  substance  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
work  is  preserved  to  us  by  Orderic,  whose  own  value  also  is  constantly 
increasing.    As  the  affiiirs  of  Northumberland  are  now  of  great  moment, 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  important  insertions  in  the  text  of 
Florence  which  have  been  hitherto  attributed  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  but 
which  have  been  lately  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  by  a  most 
competent  Northimibrian  critic,  with  whose  writings  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  become  sooner  acquainted.    Mr.  J.  H.  Hinde,  in  his  History  of  North* 
humberland—  a  book  which  is  a  model  of  what  local  histories  should  be, 
but  what  they  very  seldom  are — and  again  in  his  Preface  to  the  edition  of 
Simeon  of  Durham  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  argues  that  these 
insertions  are  not  the  work  of  Simeon,  but  of  some  unknown  monk  of 
Hexham,  writing  after  the  Scottish  inroad  in  the  time  of  David.     Hie 
chief  argument  is  the  occasional  contradictions,  real  or  apparent,  between 
these  insertions  and  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham  printed  in  the 
Decern  Scriptores,  which  Mr.  Hinde  strongly  maintains  to  be  the  work  of 
Simeon,  in  opposition  to  the  view  which  has  assigned  it  to  Turgot.     I  con- 
fess that,  whether  the  author  be  Simeon  or  any  one  else,  and  whether  he 
wrote  at  Durham  or  at  Hexham,  I  set  great  store  by  a  work  which  in  any 
case  is  Florence  adapted  to  Northern  readers  by  the  insertions  of  a  Northern 
writer.    And  it  adds  something  in  my  mind  that  the  work  was  approved 
by  so  judicious  a  later  compiler  as  Boger  of  Howden.     I  shall  therefore. 
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pey;^  he  had  been  solemnly  invested  with  the  chap.xviii. 
Kce   before  the  altar  at  Westminster;   he  had 

}as  King  and  Conqueror  before  the  eyes  of  his 
i)jects;  he  had  actual  possession  of  many  shires 
kd^  and  he  held  in  his  power  such  among  the 
the  rest  of  the  land  as  seemed  likely  to  en- 

lis  dominion.     He  had  now  to  establish  his  power  A  large 
parts  of  England  where  he  was  King  only  so  ^l  ^^^ 
it  no  one  else  was  King:.     And  it  was  by  the"*^***^. 

7  "^  conquered. 

it  his  power  was  established.     It  was  now,  for 
half  England,  that  the  Conquest  really  began, 
was  now  that  William  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  great 
and  of  his  coronation.     No  rival  King  or  leader 
ledged  by  the  whole  Kingdom  appeared  against 
[The  land  was  therefore  conquered  piecemeal,  and 
was  enabled  to  use  the  force  of  one  district  to 
ime  the  resistance  of  another.     And^  as  the  King, 
the  great  moral  advantage  of  being  able  to  brand 
[stance  to  the  establishment  of  his  power  as  rebellion 
1st  a  power  already  lawfully  established, 
is  a  natural  question  to  ask  why,  when  William  must  William's 
seen  that  his  hold  over  England  was  so  imperfect,  Siotivea^ 
sboold  have  left  the  country  so  long  without  the  re-  ^'  ^^^j"^ 
lint  of  his  own  presence.     He  did  not  even  come  back 
the  first  hearing  of  news  which  seemed  to  make  his 
litsence  specially  needful.     In  such  a  mind  as  William^s 
Iwe  may  be  sure  that  many  motives  joined  together.     It  Necessity 
■was  due  to  his  own  native  Duchy,  which  had  served  him  ^p  hu^*"^ 
80  loyally  in  his  great  undertaking,  to  show  himself  once  popjlarifcy 
more  among  his  own  people,  and  to  thank  and  reward  both  mandj. 
Iu8  earthly  and  his  heavenly  helpers.     Moreover^  as  the 

without  deciding'  the  question  of  anthorship,  quote  the  enlarged  Florence 
M  Simeon,  referring  to  Mr.  Hinde's  own  edition.  But  I  shall  of  course 
*^  the  evidence  for  each  of  the  statements  which  Mr.  Hinde  calls  in 
qaestion.  ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 
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ruler  of  two  states,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dwell 
exclusively  in  either,  and  it  was  doubtless  good  policy 
to  visit  Normandy  at  this  particular  moment.  His  popu- 
larity in  his  native  Duchy  must  now  have  been  at  its 
very  highest,  but  anything  which  could  be  construed  as 
neglect  of  his  own  land  and  people  might  have  caused 
that  popularity  to  cool  as  it  had  wanned.  The  visit  to 
Normandy^  the  Easter-Feast  at  Fecamp,  the  ceremonies 
at  Jumidges  and  on  the  Dive,  were  all  signs  that  the 
King  of  the  English  was  not  puffed  up  by  his  new  great- 
ness, but  that  he  was  still  the  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
loving  his  own  land,  labouring  for  its  welfare,  showing 
honour  to  its  holy  men  and  its  holy  places.  And  as  his 
presence  in  Normandy  was  certainly  politic,  his  absence 
from  England  may  have  been  politic  also.  It  was  doubt- 
less meant  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  confidence  in  his  new 
subjects.  King  William,  a  righteous  and  merciful  King, 
had  dealt  in  all  gentleness  and  tenderness  with  a  people 
of  whom  well  nigh  every  man  was  entangled  in  the  guilt 
of  treason.  He  had  shown  favour  and  honour  to  all  who 
had  not  personally  sinned  against  him;  the  noblest  men 
of  England  had  been  chosen  as  his  companions  in  his 
voyage,  and  they  were  now  the  objects  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  his  subjects  beyond  the  sea.  A  Conqueror 
who  had  shed  no  blood  except  in  battle,^  who  had  seized  no 
man's  lands  or  goods  save  with  every  legal  formality,  might 
affect  to  trust  himself  to  the  good  will  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  might  profess  to  deem  that  his  actual  presence  was  not 
needed  to  secure  their  obedience.  In  his  own  heart  he 
may  not  have  been  sorry  to  put  their  obedience  to  the  test, 
to  see  what  his  chances  really  were  of  retaining  the  part 
of  the  land  which  he  had  already  won,  and  of  winning 


^  Unless  we  except  the  probable  executions  at  Romney  (see  voL  iii.  p. 
534),  and  these  were,  after  all,  a  miUtaiy  operation  while  the  war  stffl 
lasted.   King  William  had  certainly  not  put  any  man  to  death. 
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the  rest  to  a  more  than  nomiotil  sabjection.    This  policy  ohafjlvui. 

enabled   him   directly  to    prove    the    dispoBition   of  the 

people  at  large.     The  ehires  which  had  submitted  were 

free  from  the  terror  of  his  own  presence,  and  the  presence 

m  his  train  of  the  Earls  of  northern  and  central  England 

left  the  still  independent  districts  to  their  own  devices. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  William  purposely 

pot  England  into  the  hands  of  oppressive  lieutenants, 

in  order  that  the  people  might  be  goaded  into  revolt. 

Bat  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  wished  to  bring 

matters  to  an  issue  and  to  learn  what  the  temper  of  the 

nation  really  was.     It  is  possible  that  he  was  not  sorry 

when  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was 

put  an  end  to  by  the  act  of  others^  when  he  found  that, 

if  he  meant  to  be  King  at  all,  he  must  go  on  with  the 

work  of  conquest.    The  same  kind  of  feeling  may  have  BeBwnsfor 

led  him  not  to  hurry  back  at  once  on  the  first  news  of  j^?  ^^^^ 

disaffection.     Haste  would  have  implied  fear.     It  would 

lather  suit  his  purpose  to  deal  with  the  isolated  movements 

which  took  place  during  his  absence  as  trifles  which  his 

lieutenants  could  easily  put  down,  even  if  they  were  not 

put  down  by  the  loyal  English  themselves.     It  was  only  williAm 

when  he  found  that  the  disaffected  were  intriguing  for  ^^^^^^'^ 

foreign  help,  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  having  to  prospect 

of  f oroiffn 

struggle  for  his  Crown   against  Swend  of  Denmark  or  iavamon. 
some  other  foreign  King,  that  William  thought  that  the 
time  was  come  to  return  to  England  with  all  speed. 

§  1.  Tie  AdminuiraUon  of  Odo  and  William  lUz-Osbem. 

March — December^  1067. 

The  new  Earls  of  Kent   and  Hereford,   Bishop  Odo  joint  com- 
of  Bayeux  and  William  Fitz-Osbern,  had  been  left,  as  we  ^do  a^d 
have  seen,  in  a  joint  general  command  in  England.     The  J^^^*™ 
Bishop  was  charged  with  the  special  care  of  the  South,  the  Osbem. 
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region  which  was  most  thoroughly  subdued,  while  the 
Seneschal  had  to  keep  watch  against  movements  from 
Northumberland  and  the  still  unsubdued  parts  of  Mercia.^ 
Of  the  character  of  their  administration  the  Norman  pane- 
gyrist of  William  gives  a  glowing  picture.  They  were 
models  of  loyalty  towards  their  master,  of  harmony  towards 
one  another,  and  of  just  government  towards  those  over 
whom  they  were  set.  Their  example  in  all  these  respects 
was  carefully  followed  by  the  subordinate  commanders  of 
the  castles,  whose  building,  in  conformity  with  William's 
parting  orders,^  they  were  diligently  pressing  on.*  The 
native  Chronicler  has  another  tale  to  tell.  From  him 
we  learn  how  Odo  Bishop  and  William  Earl  stayed  in 
the  land,  and  wrought  castles  wide  among  the  people, 
and  oppressed  the  poor  folk,  and  how  evil  grew  ever  after.* 
Here  is  another  speaking  witness  to  the  horror  with  which 
our  fathers  looked  on  the  fortresses,  the  special  badges  of 
foreign  rule,  which  were  fast  rising  among  them.  And  I 
think  that  we  may  see  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  rule  of  William  himself  and  the  rule  of  his  oppres- 
sive lieutenants.  At  all  events,  the  record,  or  rather  the 
wail,  of  the  native  writer  is  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
elaborate  picture  drawn  by  our  one  authority  who  is 
English,  French,  and  Norman  all  at  once.     And  in  his 


*  See  above,  p.  73.  *  See  above,  p.  73. 

*  Will.  Pict.  157.  "Mutuo  sese,  Regem  asquaiiter,  diligebant;  affeeta 
ardebant  pari  ad  continendum  in  pace  gentem  Cfaristianam ;  consilio  alter 
alterius  sequanimiter  assentiebantur.  .^Iquitate  utebantur  maxima,  uti  Rex 
pnemonuerat,  qu&  homines  efferi  et  inimici  corrigerentur  et  benevoli  fierent. 
Item  prsefecti  minores,  ubi  quisqne  in  munitionibns  locatns  fuerat,  strenne 
cnrabat.*' 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  Oda  Biscop  and  WyUebn  Eorl  belifen  her 
Kfter  [after  King  William's  departure  for  Normandy],  and  toarhtm  eauitl^u 
wide  geond  Yhu  \>€ode,  and  earm  fole  ewencte,  and  a  sy^Oan  hit  yflade  swi^ 
Wur9e  god  se  ende  )x>nne  God  wylle.**  The  words  in  Italics  are  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Peterborough  writer's  description  of  William  himself; 
"  Castelas  he  let  wyrcean  and  earme  men  swiffe  swenoean."  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  138,  192. 
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version  also  the  distinction  between  William  and  bis  un-  cHAP.xvm. 
worthy  representatives  is  plainly  drawn.    The  two  haughty  Oppressive 
chiefs  whom  he  bad  left  in  command  despised  his  orders,  ment  of 
and  kid  every  kind  of  oppression  on  the  people.     The^*^^ 
English  were  insulted  by  the  pride  of  the  Normans.    Their  Jj^ 
property  and  the  honour  of  their  women  lay  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  followers  of  the  two  viceroys,  and  no  redress 
eaold  be  had  from  Earl  or  Bishop  for  any  wrong  that  an 
Englishman  suffered;  if  an  injured  man  dared  to  bring 
a  complaint  before  them^  he  was  driven  from  the  judge- 
ment-seat with  scorn.  1      We  must  remember  that  the 
exoesses  here  complained  of  were  not  the  momentary  ex- 
oeaees  of  soldiers  whose  blood  is  roused  by  the  excitement 
of  a  battle  or  a  storm.    The  land  was  now,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, at  peace,  and  the  oppression  here  described  is  the 
wearing,  grinding,  daily  oppression  of  unrighteous  rulers 
in  time  of  peace.    And  the  evils  spoken  of  were  just  the  Amount 
evils  which  it  was  William's  own  great  object,  both  in  King^ 
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Normandy  and  in  England,   to  pnt  down.      Wherever  °^^^" 
his  personal  authority  was  peaceably  established,  he  had  biUty. 
no  mercy  for  the  robber  or  the  ravisher.*    We  may  fully 
acquit  William  of  any  personal  share  in  the  evil  deeds 

'  Ord.  Vit.  507  D.  "  Interea  Normannico  fiistn  Angli  opprimuntar,  et 
pneodibus  raperbis,  qui  Begis  monitus  spemebant,  admodum  injuria- 
baotur. ....  Odo  niminxm  Episcopus  et  Guillelmus  Osberni  filiuB  nimia 
oerricocitate  tuxnebaot,  et  damores  Anglorum  rationabiliter  audire,  eisque 
cqoitatiB  lance  suffragari  despiciebaot.  Nam  annigeros  snos  immodicas 
pnedai  et  inoestoH  raptus  &oientee  vi  tuebantur,  et  super  eos  qui  contu- 
meliis  affecti  queriznonias  agebant,  magis  debaochabantur."  This  account 
of  Orderic  is  Yery  remarkable,  because  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  is,  in 
hii  main  facts,  following  WiUiam  of  Poitiers.  But  he  here  deliberately 
leares  out  William's  panegyric  on  the  two  Earls  and  puts  this  widely 
difierent  description  of  them  instead.  The  passage  has  the  same  kind  of 
▼aloe  as  the  controversial  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607;  iiL 
p.  578),  or  as  the  places  where  Matthew  Paris,  following  the  narrative  of 
Koger  of  Wendover,  changes  the  political  colouring. 

'  See  the  fiunous  character  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087,  and 
▼oLiLp.  17a. 
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cHATjLvm,  of  Odo  and  his  fellow- viceroy ;  his  share  in  the  blame 
is  that  of  not  seeing  how  utterly  unfit  his  brother  and 
his  dearest  friend  were  for  the  trust  which  he  placed  in 
them.  Yet  perhaps  no  fitter  deputies  could  be  found. 
As  throughout  the  whole  story,  wrong  was  its  own 
punishment,  l^e  original  sin  of  an  unjust  enterprise 
drove  William  against  his  will  to  become  a  tyrant  and 
a  favourer  of  lesser  tyrants.  Deeds  were  done  under 
the  shadow  of  his  name  which  we  may  be  sure  that  in 

Tynjony     his  own  heart  he  abhorred.     For  the  lesser  commanders, 

of  the 

lesser  com-  cach  safe  in  his  own  castle^  fiuthfully  followed  the  example 
®"'  of  the  two  great  viceroys,  and  ground  down  Englishmen 
of  every  degree  both  with  illegal  exactions  and  with  insolts 
which  were  probably  more  bitter  than  any  injury.^  "While 
the  new  King's  authority  was  wielded  by  men  like  these, 
any  feelings  which  may  have  still  lingered  on  from  the 
momentary  and  fiictitious  popularity  which  had  greeted 
the  day  of  William's  crowning  died  utterly  away. 

First  out-       But  the  first  appeal  to  arms  in  England  during  William's 

g^j^g^       absence  was  not  provoked  by  any  oppression  on  the  part  of 

N^rtif^  ^  ^®  Norman  lieutenants.     It  happened  in  a  district  which 

berland.     was  far  withdrawn  from  William's  practical  authority^  and 

though  his  name  was  used  by  one  party,  the  struggle  was 

really  a  local  struggle  between  Englishman  and  Englishman. 

Copsige,  the  newly  appointed  Earl  of  Bemicia  or  Northern 

Northumberland,  must  have  set  forth  to  take  possession  of 

his  Earldom  about  the  time  that  William  was  setting  forth 

for  Normandy."    What  kind  of  force  he  headed  we  are  not 

told,  but  it  must  have  been  a  force  of  his  own  parfizans, 

personal  or  local.    Everything  goes  against  the  notion  that 

any  Norman  troops  could  have  made  their  way  into  the 

extreme  North  of  England  so  early  in  William's  reign. 

^  Old.  Yit.  507  D.  "  Prsfecti  minores,  qui  munitiones  custodiebant, 
nobiles  et  mediocres  indigenas  injustis  exactionibus  multisque  oontumeliis 
Aggravabant."  '  See  above,  p.  76. 
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Bat,  however  Copsige  fonnd  the  means^  it  was  only  by  CHAp.xvm. 
force  that  he  was  able  to  dispossess  the  reigning  Earl 
Oswnlf.^     The  son  of  the  old  Earls  had  to  lurk  in  woods 
and  mountains  till  his  day  of  vengeance  came.     He  soon 
gathered  together  a  band  of  outlaws,^  and  it  presently 
became  plain  that  popular  feeling  was  on  his  side.     Five  Copoge 
weeks  after  William^s  grant,^  a  much  shorter  time  there-  oiwulf. 
fore  after  Copsige  could  have  actually  appeared  north  of  ^J^^  "• 
the  Tyne,  the  new  Earl  was  feasting  in  a  place  called 
Newbum.     Then  followed  a  scene  to  which  we  find  several 
parallels  in    Northumbrian    history.      The   partizans  of 
(Waif  beset  the  house  where  Copsige  was ;  he  contrived 
to  slip  out  secretly  and  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
chorcL     But  his  lurking-place  was  soon  betrayed;   the 
diarch  was  set  on  fire ;   the  Earl,  to   escape  the  flames^ 
tried  to  make  his  way  out  by  the  door,  and  was  cut  down 
on  the  threshold  by  the  hands  of  Oswulf  himself.^    The 
victor  in  this  struggle,  a  scuffle   rather  than  a  battle^ 
again  took  possession  of  the  Earldom,  and  held  it  for  a 
few  months. 

By  the  Norman  writers  Copsige,  or,  as  they  call  him,  Norman 
Coxo  *,  is  held  up  to  honour  as  the  martyr  of  his  loyalty  to  Copei^? 
the  Norman  King,  and  they  are  not  sparing  of  the  praises 
which,  according  to  their  views,  were  due  to    the  one 
Englishman  whom  William  found  thoroughly  faithful.^   In 


^  Sm.  Dun.  Geei.  Reg.  107a,  p.  91,  ed.  Hinde.  "Pulsus  a  Gopsio  de 
oomitota  Osulfns." 

*  lb.  '*  Osoliufl  in  &me  et  egestate  olvis  latitans  et  montibus,  tandem 
collectis  quoe  eadem  neoeasitas  compulerat  sociis,  Gopsium  in  Nywebume 
oonriTuitein  ooncludit." 

'  lb.  9«.  ''Quinta  hebdomada  commissi  sib!  oomitattls  iiii.  Idas 
Martii.- 

'  lb.  **  Qui  [Copsius]  inter  tumultuantes  turbas  lapsus  dum  lateret  in 
tcdBBjk  proditus,  inoendio  ecdesia  oompellitur  usque  ad  ostium  procedere^ 
■hi  in  ipso  oetio  manibus  Osolfi  detnmcatur."  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

*  Will-  Pict.  158.  "Sed  ubi  mentem  firmiter  in  tenore  boni  fixam 
taliter  dimoyere  nequennt^  oomprovinoiales  ad  invidiam  ooncitavere,  quam 
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oHAP.xvin.  English  ears,  whether  then  or  now,  such  praise  might  perhaps 
Gopsige'8  sound  like  a  charge  of  the  deepest  treason.  What  Copsige 
^  *  ^  seems  to  have  done  was  to  use  the  name  of  the  Norman 
King  as  a  means  to  cany  out  a  personal  scheme,  most 
like  to  cany  out  a  Northumbrian  deadly  feud.  His  act 
was  an  attempted  betrayal  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  an  invader  who  had  as  yet  not  ventured  to  assert  his 
claims  in  any  practical  form.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
Northumbrian  feeling  was  aroused  against  him^  and  that 
his  enterprise  had  only  a  momentary  success.  The  day 
when  William  was  really  to  subdue  the  most  northern  shire 
of  England  was  still  far  distant. 

Discontent      These  Northumbrian  disturbances  had  little  effect  on  the 
^^      ^    general  march  of  the  events,  and  they  had  no  immediate 
F'te"^      connexion  with  the  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  England 
Osbem.      which  wcre  caused  by  the  oppressions  of  Odo  and  William 
Fitz-Osbem.     Of  the  general  discontent  at  their  adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  outbreaks  to  which  that  discontent  gave 
rise,  we  have  accounts  which  enter  a  good  deal  into  detail, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  order  of  events.     But  the 
general  indignation  of  the  people,  and  their  readiness  to 
seek  for  foreign  help  in  any  quarter,  are  plainly  shown  on 
Outbreaks  all  sides.    And  it  is  plain  also  that  the  two  most  formidable 
fordshire     Outbreaks  took  place  in  the  districts  immediately  subject  to 
and  Kent,  ^j^^  ^^  EsltIb,  in  Herefordshire  and  in  Kent.     Under  the 
p^^ribly      immediate  eye  of  the  two  viceroys  oppression  ought  to  have 
S^dk^   been  less  flagrant  than  in  other  places ;   but  with  rulers 
trwta.        who  systematically  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
the  oppressed,  it  is  possible  that  the  grievances  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  head-quarters  may  have  been  even  greater 

necessario  placaret  ab  Bege  defidendo.  Postremo  augescente  in  dies 
malevolentift  ipsorum,  quum  ille  populariutn  odia,  omnemque  injiixiam 
perpeti,  quam  integritatem  fidei  temerare  mallet,  per  insidias  oppreasom 
interfecere.  Ita  eximius  vir  suo  casu  quod  majestas  domini  soi  stare 
deberet  asseruit." 
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than  elsewhere.     A  local  commander,  perhaps  of  no  great  cHAP.xvm. 
consideratidn   in    his  own  country,   but   who  found   his 
services  at  Senlac  rewarded  with  an  English  estate  and 
sometimes  with  an  English  wife,  might,  from  the  very 
beginning,  be  more  inclined  to  identify  himself  with  his 
new  country  than  men  of  such  high  place  in  their  own 
land  as  the   Sishop   of  Bayeux   and   the    Seneschal   of 
Normandy.     Kent  and  Herefordshire  were  moreover  the  Foreign 
two  ends  of  William's  real  dominion,  and  they  were  the  eaaSy"^ 
districts  where  foreign  aid  might  most  easily  be  found.  *^^ 
Kent  lay  open  to  help  from  any  enemies  of  William  who 
might  be  found  beyond  the  sea,  and  on  the  Herefordshire  Readineas 
border  the  Welsh  were  always  ready  to  step  in  on  any  welsh  to 

•    •       • 

pretext  which  promised  a  chance  of  fighting  and  plunder.  ^^^  \^^^ 
We  have  seen  that  the  old  alliance  between  ^Ifgar  and  quarrel. 
Graffydd  had  caused  Eadwine  to  be  accompanied  by  Welsh 
followers  on  his  march  to  Northampton.^  That  alliance 
was  doubtless  still  remembered.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
leigning  princes,  Sleddyn  and  Bhiwallon^  had  received 
their  kingship  at  the  hands  of  Harold  and  had  become  his 
men.^  They  had  therefore,  if  they  chose,  a  feir  right  to 
give  themselves  out  as  his  avengers  or  as  assertors  of  the 
rights  of  his  house.  When  English  plunder  was  to  be  had, 
kinsmen  and  followers  both  of  the  Northern  and  of  the 
Soathem  Grufiydd  would  be  ready  to  answer  either  call. 
The  unhappy  thing  was  that,  in  those  times,  a  movement 
for  the  deliverance  of  any  district  too  often  took  the 
form  of  a  general  harrying  of  that  district  by  firiends  and 
enemies  alike.  So  it  now  was  in  Herefordshire.  The  land 
had  not  yet  recovered,  it  had  not  fally  recovered  twenty 
years  after,  firom  the  wasting  warfare  of  Grufiydd  the  son 
of  Lly welyn.^  It  was  now  to  be  wasted  again.  The  most 
powerful,  at  any  rate  the  most  enterprising.  Englishman 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  490.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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oHAP.xvin.  of  those  parts  was  Eadric,  of  whom  we  have  abeady 
^^^^^  heard.^  He  held  lands  both  in  the  north  of  Hereford- 
Tiiafatftim   shire  and  in  Shropshire,  and  he  had  refused  all  submission 

faiB  ude- 

pendence.   to  the  new  King.     Here  then,  right  in  the  teeth  of 
the  new  Earl  of  Hereford^  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  old 
enemies,  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob  and  his  son  Osbem, 
lay  an  outlying  piece  of  independent  England  which  still 
Vain         needed  to  be  conquered.     None  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Noi^     Norman  rule  in  the  district  were  slow  to  act  in  such  a  case, 
subdue'      The  garrisons  of  both  fortresses,  of  Richard's  Castle  and 
^^'  of  the  castle  of  Hereford,  made  constant  inroads  on  the 

lands  of  the  refractory  Eadric.   The  EngUsh  Thegn  and  his 
followers,  and  whoevef  else  may  have  joined  him,  stood 
manfully  on  their  defence,  and  every  Norman  incursion  was 
He  leagues  beaten  back  with  loss  on  the  part  of  the  invaders.^  At  last, 
dyn  and  '  ^^  ^^®  month  of  August,  the  English  chief  ventured  on  re- 
a^  ha^des  P"^^'    ^®  formed  an  alliance  with  the  two  Wekh  Kings, 
as  far  as     and  their  combined  forces  entered  the  obedient  ^  districts 
August  15,  of  Herefordshire.    Eadric  seems  to  have  thought  him- 
'    ^'         self  justified  in  dealing  with  lands  which  had  submitted 
to  the  Normans  as  with  an  enemy's  country.    Bleddyn 
and   Rhiwallon  would  of  course  have  no  scruples.     The 
whole  land  as  far  as  the  Lugg,  the  river  which  flows  by 
Leominster,  was  ravaged,  and  a  vast  booty  was  carried  off 
by  the  combined  English  and  Welsh  forces.^    The  geogra- 
phical limit  thus  given  would  take  in  the  ciiy  of  Hereford 

^  See  above,  pp.  21,  64. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1067.  "Cujus  [Edrici]  terrain,  quia  se  dedere  Begi  de- 
dignabatur,  Herefordenses  castellani  [see  above,  p.  64]  et  Richardus  filius 
Scrob,  frequenter  vastaveruDt,  et  quotiescumque  super  eum  irruerant,  multos 
e  suis  militibus  et  seutariU  perdiderunt/'  On  "  scutarii,"  see  Ducange  in 
voc.    The  word  is  the  paient  of  dcuyer  and  esquire. 

'  I  adopt  the  familiar  phrase  of  the  days  of  Philip  the  Second 

*  Flor.  Wig.  u.  s.  "  Idciroo  adscitis  sibi  in  auxilium  Regibus  Walanorum, 
Blethgento  videlicet  et  Rithwalano,  idem  vir  Ediicus,  circa  Assuroptionem 
S.  Maris,  Uerefordensem  provinciam  usque  ad  pontem  amnis  Lncge, 
devastavit,  iogentemque  predam  reduzit." 
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itsdt  The  town  and  its  fortress  were  clearly  not  taken,  oHAPJcvm. 
bat  the  Norman  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  straits.^  ^tmnC^ 
Eadric  himself  retained  his  independence  for  at  least  two  ^^  of 

Hereford. 

years  longer.      The  impression  which  he  made  on  ^^v^^^^ 
Nomuins  is  shown  hy  the  somame  of  the  Wild  or  Savage  mains  nn- 
which  he  bore  among  them.^    Among  the  hills  and  woods  1067-1069. 
of  the  border  land^  Eadric  and  his  British  allies  could 
maintain  themselves  as  easily  against  the  Norman  chivalry 
as  6ru%dd  had  done  against  the  English  Housecarls,  till 
tiie  genius  of  Harold  found  out  the  way  to  bring  the  rest- 
less enemy  to  submission.^ 

This  contest  in  Herefordshire  was  strictly  a  local  war.  Difference 
It  was  an  attempt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  the  ^^  Here- 
part  of  the  invaders  to  subdue  a  district,  however  small,  ^"^"^^^a 
which  had  never  submitted  to  William's  authority.     The  iah  oat- 
outbreak  in  Kent,  a  shire  where  William's  authority  was 
fnlly  established^   was  of   course  strictly  a  revolt.      In 
the  Herefordshire  case,  the  strangers  had  simply  to  be 
kept  out ;  in  the  Kentish  case,  they  had  to  be  driven  out. 
It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  this  difference  that  the  ex- 
ploits of  Eadric  are  recorded  by  the  English  writers  only^ 
while  the  movement  in  Kent  is  narrated  at  some  length 
by  our  Norman  informants,  but  is  wholly  passed  by  in 
the  national  Chronicles.    The  attempt  at  deliverance  in 
Kent  was  certainly  planned  with  very  little  regard  to  its 
chance  of  success  and  with  still  less  regard  to  the  national 
honour.  The  Kentishmen  sought  for  foreign  help,  but  they 
sought  it  in  a  very  different  quarter  from  that  in  which  it 
was  sought  by  Eadric.      However  practically  dangerous 
might  be  the  presence  of  Bleddjoi  and  Rhiwallon   on 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  And  Eadric  did  and  >a  Bryttas  wnrdon  unsehte, 
ani  wnnnon  heom  wi'S  ba  castelznenn  on  Hereforday  and  fela  heannaa  heom 
dydon.' 

'  See  Appendix  I.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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0HAP.zym.  English  ground,  no  formal  treason  towards  England  was  im* 
plied  in  an  alliance  with  Under-kings  of  the  English  Empire 
against  strangers  who  threatened  Briton  and  Englishman 
The  Kent-  alike.     But  the  Kentish  insurgents  sought  for  help  at  the 
help  of       hands  of  a  stranger   who   had   done  greater  despite  to 
EuBtaoeof  Englishmen  than  any  other  man  living,  and  for  whose 
rule  it  would  have  been  madness  indeed  to  exchange  the 
rule  of  William.     Oppression  must  indeed  have  reached  its 
height,  men's  minds  must  have  reached  that  state  when 
any  change  seems  as  if  it  must  be  a  change  for  the  better^ 
when  the  men  of  Kent  sent  to  ask  for  the  help  of  Eastace 
of  Boulogne  in  an  attack  on  the  castle  of  Dover.     The 
man  whose  crime  had  been  the  beginning  of  evils,  the  man 
who  had  slaughtered  the  burghers  of  Dover  in  their  streets 
and  in  their  houses/  the  man  whose  one  exploit  in  the 
great  battle  had  been  to  wreak  a  coward's  spite  on  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  Harold,^  was  now  called  on  to  help  to 
rid  Dover  of  its  Norman  lords  and  to  join  in  the  si^e  of 
the  fortress  which  Harold  himself  had  reared.     Perhaps,  if 
we  minutely  study  the  story,  we  may  see  signs  that  the 
invitation  was  not  shared  in  by  the  men  of  Dover  itself, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  men  of  the  shire  in  general  clutched 
Objects  of  eagerly  even  at  so  feeble  a  chance  of  help  as  this.     What 
tion.       '  ^^^  object  proposed  by  such  an  invitation  could  be  is  not 
clear ;  it  was  probably  an  act  done  in  the  mere  frenzy  of 
despair,  without  any  rational  reckoning  of  what  was  likely 
to  come  of  it.     We  are  told  that  the  English^  unable  to 
have  a  native  ruler,  preferred  one  who  was  at  least  their 
neighbour  and  known  to  thera.^    It  is  possible  that  some 
vague  sentimental  feeling  may  have  attached  to  the  son-in- 
law  of  ^thelred;^  otherwise  one  would  have  thought  that 


'  See  ToL  ii.  pp.  131-133.  ^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  499. 

'  WilL  Pict.  157.    "Si  emt  serviendum  nou  compatriotae,  noto  serviie 
atque  vicino  satins  putabant." 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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what  was  known  of  William  was,  even  now,  better  than  0HAP.xvra. 
what  was  known  of  Eustace.  Men  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  could  dispossess 
Wflliam  of  those  parts  of  England  which  he  had  already 
conquered,  or  that  the  still  unsubdued  districts  could  be 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  receive  him  as  their  King.  They 
could  hardly  have  seriously  thought  that,  if  a  foreign  King 
had  to  be  endured,  they  were  likely  to  find  a  better  King 
in  a  paltry  coward  and  murderer  than  they  already  had  in 
the  great  Conqueror.  Most  likely  the  reckonings  of  the 
men  of  Kent  did  not  go  so  far  afield.  Anything  seemed 
better  than  the  rule  of  Odo  and  Hugh  of  Montfort. 
Eustace  was  at  that  moment  the  enemy  of  William,^  and 
any  enemy  of  William  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  the 
friend  of  England.^  Eustace's  own  views  were  most  likely  I^bable 
not  much  clearer  than  those  of  his  Kentish  allies.  He  Eustace, 
may,  or  he  may  not,  have  aspired  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Britain ;  but  oar  hints  rather  set  him  before  us  as  one  who 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  Norman  power,  and  who 
hoped,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Dover,  to  be  better  able  to  hold  his  powerful  neighbour 
in  check  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.^  Sut,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  on  both  sides,  the  men  of  Kent 
patched  up  an  alliance  with  their  bitterest  enemy .^    It 

^  Wfll.  Pict.  157.  **Regi  eft  tempestate  EustachiuB  Gomes  BolonisB 
adrenabtttor,  qni  filium  de  fide  ante  bellnm  in  NormanmA  obeidem  de- 
dent."  Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  748.  I  do  not  know  the  grounds  or  circumstances 
of  Una  quarrel  between  Eustace  and  William,  or  of  the  suspicion  in  which 
^(^lOiam  seemingly  held  Eustace  even  before  his  expedition. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.  '*  Olim  cum  eodem  inimicitias  ingentes  habuerant, 
ssd  nunc,  quia  dmoltates  inter  eum  et  Begem  insurrexerant ....  pacem 
dua  illo  fecerunt." 

'  Win.  Pict.  157.  **  Equidem  fore,  si  fiimissimo  looo  hoc  sit  potitus  cum 
portu  marino,  ut  potentia  ejus  latins  distendatur,  sicque  potentiam  Nor- 
aaimonim  diminutum  iri."  These  words  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
&^||^  messengers,  but  they  express  the  reasons  why  Eustace  should 
•ooept  the  invitation,  not  why  the  KngliRh  should  send  it. 

*  lb.  **  Quia  Koimannos  odere,  cum  Eustachio,  pridem  sibi  inimicissimo, 
eoooordavere."   See  Orderic  in  the  passage  last  quoted. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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cHAP.xvni.  was  agreed  that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  should  sail  across 
^^^  ^^^  with  a  fleet  and  with  a  fitting  land  force,  and  that  the 
Dover  into  Kentishmen  should  be  ready  to  do  their  best  to  make  him 

Ills  KfUld^Ti 

master  of  the  castle  of  Dover .^ 

Plan  of  the  However  unwise  the  scheme  of  Eustace  and  the  Kentish- 
men  may  seem  in  a  wider  aspect  of  things,  the  actual 
attack  on  the  castle  seems,  as  a  military  enterprise,  to 

Absence  of  have  been  skilfully  planned.    Advantage  was  taken   of 

Hugh.  *  ^^6  when  Bishop  Odo,  Viceroy  and  Earl^  and  Hugh 
of  Montfort,  the  immediate  commander  of  the  castle,  were 
both  of  them  absent.  They  had  gone  beyond  the  Thames 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces.^  This  movement 
clearly  shows  that  something  was  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  England  of  which  we  should  gladly  learn  more* 
It  can  hardly  be  that  the  forces  which  were  meant  to 
keep  down  the  men  of  Kent  were  called  away  for  the 
defence  of  Hereford  against  Eadric.  While  Dover  was 
thus  comparatively  defenceless,  Count  Eustace  was  warned 

Eustace  that  the  proper  moment  was  come.  He  at  once  embarked 
'  in  the  fleet  which  he  had  made  ready  for  the  purpose,  and 
crossed  in  the  night  with  a  band  of  picked  knights. 
Horses,  which  could  be  of  little  use  in  attacking  the 
castle  on  the  clifi^,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  which  the 
Count's  own  horse  was  one^  left  behind*^    The  state  of 

1  wm.  Fict.  157.  "  Persoadent  hi  mazime  qui  Cantiam  inhabitant^  nti 
castrom  Doveram  invadat,  ipsis  ntens  adjutoribus."  OnL  Vit.  508  B. 
*'Multimodis  Nonnannoruin  oppressionibua  Angli  ad  lebellionem  laoeesiti, 
Boloniam  legatos  miserunt,  et  Eustachio  Coniiti,  nt  cum  clanse  dilig«Bter 
militibuB  et  armiB  instruotft  ad  suscipiendam  DoveEam  aooeleraret*  man- 
daverunt.  .  . .  Munitionein  Dovere  contra  Regem  illi  tradere  conati  aunt.'* 
Orderic's  account  is  founded  on  that  of  William  of  Poitiers^  whose  words  he 
laigely  copies ;  but  he  also  brings  in  matter  of  his  own,  and  he  gives  quite 
a  different  turn  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Eustace. 

'  Will.  Pict.  157.  "Accidit  ut  occasio  temporis  eventum  rei  qoam 
affectabant  promitteret.  Abierant  ultra  flumen  Tamisim  primi  munilioiiis 
custodes,  Pr»sul  Baiocensis  atque  Hugo  de  Monteforti,  militum  paite 
miyori  secum  duct&."    So  Orderic,  508  C,  in  nearly  the  same  words. 

'  Will.  Pict.  157.  **  Eustachhis  itaque,  acoepto  nuntio  Anglorum  [**  Can- 
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in  which  Enfitace  kept  himself,  and  the  energy  0HAP.xvm. 
diown  in  his  passage,  should  be  noted.     And  it  is  impor- 
tmt  also  to  notice  that^  in  his  general  plan  at  least,  he 
aeezns  to  have  risen  above  that  superstitious  trust  in  horses 
in  all  times  and  places  which  distinguished  the  French 
•nd  Norman  knights  of  those  days.^     It  is  even  possible 
that  his  former  experience  in  Dover  itself  may  have  taught 
bim  a  lesson  on  this  head.    What  we  hear  of  Eustace  now,  Uoion  of 
JQst  like  what  we  hear  of  him  at  Senlac,^  suggests  the  idea  oowardioe 
of  a  man  who  well  understood  the  science  of  war,^  but  who,  ^  Eiwtaoe. 
like  his  stepson  Balph,^  was  lacking  in  personal  courage. 
He  landed,  and  found  a  large  English  force  gathered  Eostaoa 
together  to  join  him,  the  Kentishmen  being  the  moetEngiiah 
forward  of  all.    Within  two  days,  if  the  siege  should  last  ^^^ 
80  long,  still  larger  reinforcements  were  looked  for  from 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.^    It  was  however 
judged  better  to  b^gin  the  attack  at  once ;  the  two  days 
which  might  bring  together  a  larger  English  force  might 
alto  bring  back  Odo  and  Hugh  with  their  following.    At 
day-break  accordingly  the  attack  was  made.®    Our  ac- 
coimts  show  that  the  town  itself  had  to  be  taken  as  well 
tt  the  castle,  and  it  was  on  the  town  that  the  first  attack 

tionm  TBredario**  in  Ord.  Tit.],  cam  biub  ad  eoB  noctb  oonticixiio  tranaiTit, 
it  incanto  opprimegret  oastdlanoe  ["  danem  paratam  aaoendit,  noctisque 
ton&iiuo,  at  oppidum  ex  inaperato  pnroocuparet,  cum  suia  featinaiiter 
toviifreUvit.'*(>rd.yit.].  GlaflMmduzitmiUtibiudelectboneratamC^militea 
noltos  secnm  duzit.*'  Ord.  Vit.],  reliotia  equia  pneter  admodum  panoos." 

*  See  ToL  ii.  p.  13a.  "  See  vol.  iiL  p.  748. 

*  Win.  Pict.  157.  **  Earn  beUandi  petitum  atque  in  proelio  felioem 
c>]Mriiiienti8  cognoverant."  Does  this  mean  at  Dover  itael^  or  at  Senlao, 
<iridieret 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  3S8. 

'  Win.  Pict.  158.  **  Tloinia  omnia  adiuit  armata  [Orderic  adds  '*  maxime 
^^Httionmi  caterra,  qua  toto  nisu  suffiagari  Enstachio  erat  oonata  "*] ;  auctior 
■Bienis  ex  nlteriorilraa  aooederet,  si  morA  bidnanJl  obeidio  traheretnr." 

*  Win.  Qem.  viL  39.  **  Eustaohiua  ...  in  noctia  contidnio  mare  trans- 
fretaasi  diluoulooumoopioso  exerdtu  eorum  obsedit."  Tbia  writer's  aooomit 

to  be  independent  of  the  others. 

I   2 
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0HAP.xyin.  was  made.^  Eustace  and  his  English  allies  seem  to  hate 
Stout  re-  looked  for  an  easy  success.  Sut  the  garrison  was  found 
the  ^^-  ^^tter  prepared  and  in  higher  spirit  for  defence  than  they 
Bon  and      j^^  deemed  possible.^    And  it  is  plain  that  the  townsmen 

townamen.  *^  * 

were  on  the  side  of  the  garrison.  Whatever  might  he  tibe 
feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  shire^  the  men  of  Dover  had  no 
mind  to  see  Count  Eustace  again  within  their  walls.  At 
every  point  which  lay  open  to  attack,  tiie  assailants  were 
vigorously  withstood,  and  a  stout  fight  was  kept  up  on 

Retreat  of  both  sides  for  several  hours.^  At  last  the  heart  of  Eustace 
fiiiled  him,  as  it  had  fiuled  him  on  the  steep  of  Malfosse 
amid  the  twilight  of  Saint  Calixtus.^  The  assault  mmt 
have  begun  to  slacken,  for  he  feared  a  sally  of  the  besieged. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  ships.^  The  eyil 
which   he  thought  to  avoid  now  came  upon  him;   the 

Utter  rout  gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  townsmen,  and  a  general 
^'  attack  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  changed  the  retreat  into 
a  flight.  In  the  last  scene  of  the  great  battle  the  thought 
of  Eustace  had  been  that  a  new  English  host  was  coming 
to  snatch  the  victory  &om  the  conquerors ;  so  now  the 
cry  of  Eustace  and  of  his  whole  host  was  that  the  Bish(^ 

<  At  this  point  William  of  Poitiers  saddenly  draws  in  his  horns,  so  that 
his  story  reads  like  an  abridgement  of  Orderic's,  instead  of  Orderic's  bong, 
as  it  must  be,  an  enlargement  of  William's.  Is  it  possible  that  Orderic, 
who  clearly  had  William's  account  before  him,  had  it  in  some  fbnn  earlier 
and  fuller  than  our  present  copies,  from  which  William  of  Poitiers,  liks 
his  namesake  of  Mahnesbury,  afterwards  cut  out  parts  through  prudence  T 

The  special  mention  of  the  town  comes  from  Orderic  (508  CS) ;  **  Qunni 
hostes  Tshementer  impetum  facere  in  oppidum  molirentur ;  custodes  ad 
defensandum  reperti  sunt,  et  ferrentissime,  qua  locus  poterat  impugnari, 
restiterunt." 

*  WiU.  Pict.  158.  **  Ceterum  custodiam  invenemnt  minus  opinione 
remissam,  plus  metu  ad  defensandum  yalidam." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  508  C.  '*  Acerrime  per  aliquas  boras  diei  utrimque  certatom 
est." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  503.    Cf.  p.  483. 

'  Old.  Vit.  508  C.  -  Sed  dum  Eustaohius  diffideret,  eruptionemque  pro- 
pugnatomm,  qa&  turpius  abigeretur,  timeret,  receptui  ad  naves  can!  signa 
jubet." 
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of  Bajeiix  tvbs  upon  them  at  the  head  of  a  mighiy  army.^  0HAP.zvin. 

The  loss  was  firightful,  but,  though  the  Norman  horsemen 

followed  on  the  fliers,  slaying  and  taking  captives^  yet  the 

smallest  number  of  those  who  fell  that  day  were  those  who 

were  slain  by  the  sword.      The  terrible  name  of  Odo 

scattered  them  in  all  directions.     Some^  seeking  to  escape 

tbe  horsemen,  strove  to  climb  the  steep  heights  on  either 

side  of  the  town.     But  in  their  flight  and  hurry  and 

ignorance  of  the  paths,  the  more  part  of  them  perished 

hy  falling  over  the  rocks.     Some  threw  aside  their  arms, 

and  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  mere  &11 ;  others,  in  the 

general  confusion  and  entanglement^  received  deadly  wounds 

from  their  own  weapons  or  from  those  of  their  comrades. 

Some  contrived  to  reach  the  coast  unhurt,  but,  as  they 

crowded  recklessly  into  their  ships,  the  frail  vessels  sank, 

and  many  of  them  perished.^    The   Count  himself  wasEmapeof 

more  lucky  ;  he  had  indeed  taken  special  care  for  his  own 

safety.     He  at  least  knew  the  way,  if  his  comrades  did  not, 

and  for  him  a  fleet  horse  was  ready.     He  made  fiist  for  his 

ship,  where  better  order  was  kept  than  in  the  others,  and  so 

saved  himself  from  the  general  wreck  of  the  undertaking.^ 

'  Old.  Yit.  508  C.  "  Denique  oppidaoi  ooDfestim  poiias  patefecemnt, 
avideque  et  caate  seqnentes  novissimofl  concidenmt.  FugienteB  vero  Baio- 
oemem  EpiBoopom  cum  agmine  oopioso  cnibito  Bupervenisse  rati  Bont.** 

'  The  deBGription  in  Orderic  (508  C,  D)  is  very  graphic ;  "  Eft  formidine 
▼^t  amentes  per  avisB  rupis  praBcipitium  se  dejeceront,  et  tali  compendio 
fisdiiu  qoam  enae  Tiromm  perienmt.  .  . .  Plerique  abjectis  armis,  acumine 
ttxeo  exanimati  ■ant,  nonnulli  telo  suo  se  sodosqae  bugs  una  labentea 
neeftnint,  et  multi  letaliter  vulnerati  vel  ooUisi  spirantee  ad  mare  devoluti 
vant.  PloreB  etiam  qui  ad  puppeB  propere  anhelant,  dum  Balutis  nimiiun 
cupidi  trepidant,  BuAque  multitudine  naves  deprimunt,  subito  submersi 
pereont*  Equites  Noimamii  quantos  oonBeotari  possunt  oomprehendunt 
▼el  ocddnnt.'' 

'  At  this  pdnt  William  of  Poitiers  (158)  begins  again ;  "Eripiunt 
vdodtas  equi,  noiitia  tramitis,  navisque  paratior."  But  the  accusative 
**  Enstachium,"  which  is  needed  to  explain  who  this  lucky  rider  was,  is  left 
to  be  supplied  by  Orderic,  who  also  improves  "  equi  **  into  "  comipedis." 
William  of  Jumi^fes  (vii.  39)  tells  us  how  **  Eustachins  ad  mare  devertens, 
cum  pancis  indecenter  navigio  aufugit." 

WiUiam  of  Jumi^ges  makes  no  mention  of  the  townsfolk,  and  speaks 
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oHAPJcvm.  His  nephew,  who  had  accompanied  him,  was  less  lucky, 
hisnwphew.  Probably  more  valiant^  and  he  became  the  captive  of  the 
pursuers.^  As  was  natural,  the  horrors  of  the  flight  and 
slaughter  fell  mainly  on  the  French  followers  of  Eustace. 
His  English  allies  knew  ihe  country,  and,  protected  by 
their  own  numbers,  they  contrived  to  baflie  the  smaller 
bands  which  attempted  to  follow  them. 

An  enterprise  which  had  been  planned  in  folly  thus 
ended  in  utter  disgrace.     While   the  sons  of  the  soil, 
British  and  English  alike^  could  still  hold  their  own  on 
the  Herefordshire  march,  the  attempt  to  rescue  England 
by  an  alliance  with  the  basest  foe  of  Englishmen  had  led, 
General      as  it  deserved,  only  to  signal  discomfiture.     Of  the  rest  of 
in  other      ^^^  ^^^^  which  was  already  conquered  we  hear  nothing  in 
?^^^d     ^^^^'     ^'  stories  of  oppression  and  discontent  are  per- 
fectly general.    Sut  men  were  everywhere  seeking  either 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  or  to  escape  it  in  their  own  persons. 
Even  where  no  open  outbreak  took  place,  local  conspiracies 
were  everywhere   rife.*    Many  left  England  altogether; 
some  sought  a  lasting  home  in  foreign  lands;   others 

only  of  the  "  milites  Odoms  Baiocasim  Pnesulis  atque  Hugonis  de  Monte* 
forti,*'  and  how  they,  "  liberalibus  animis  aocensi,  portas  patefiudant,"  &c. 
From  this,  and  from  the  accounts  of  men  falling  headlong  from  the  rodo^ 
we  might  have  thought  that  the  attack  was  made  only  on  the  castle.  Bot 
from  the  distinct  mention  of  **oppidum"  and  "oppidani*'  in  Orderic  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  the  town  which  was  immediately  assaulted.  The 
besiegeis  may  have  invested  the  town  on  all  sides,  from  above  as  well  as 
horn,  below,  or  footmen  pursued  by  horse  may  have  tried  to  escape  by 
dimMng  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  town. 

^  Will.  Pict.  158.  <*  Nobilissimus  tiro,  nepoe  ejus,  oomprehensus  est." 
Of  this  nephew  I  can  give  no  frirther  account.  I  oonoeive  him  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Eustace's  brother  Lambert,  who  is  described  as  Lord 
of  Sens,  and  who  died  in  1054.  Eustace's  other  brother  GJodfrey  was 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  sister  Grerberga,  the  wife  of  Duke  Frsderick  of 
Lotharingia,  had  only  daughters.     See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  761. 

'  Will.  Pict.  157.  "  Angli  neque  benefido,  neque  fonnidine  satis  coeroeri 
poterant,  ut  quietum  serraiam  quam  res  novas  ac  turbidas  mallent:  Cod- 
surgere  palam  in  arma  non  confidimt,  sed  regumniim  de  pravis  oonspira* 
tionibus  tractant,  si  quibus  forte  dolis  prsevaleant  ad  nocendum."  lift 
word  "  regionatim**  explains  the  cause  of  the  real  conquest  of  England. 
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simply  visited  tibem  to  seek  1^6  means  of  their  own  reeto-  oHAP.xvm. 
ntion  or  of  the  deliveranoe  of  their  country.^    English-  Move- 

ments  alter 

men,  charged  with  the  bidding  of  some  section  or  other  foreign 

of  tibeir  countrymen,  were  scattered  over  every  comer  of     ^' 

Europe  where  there  was  any  chance  of  help  being  found. 

Some  seem  to  have  sought  for  allies  in  the  old  land  of 

iheir  Mhers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.' 

Bat  the  state  of  things  during  the  sickly  and  licentious  state  of 

youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  offer  much  prospect  of  ^' 

help  from  the  'Teutonic  Kingdom.     The  King  himself  was^ 

m  the  autumn  of  this  very  year,  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness 

at  Ooslar,^  and  the  troubles  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  if 

they  had  not  yet  broken  forth,  were  already  festering  in 

fllence.    There  was  another  quarter  in  which  such  attempts  Denmark 

were  &r  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.     There  prJmismg 

was  one  foreign  potentate  to  whom  Englishmen  might  look  quarter. 

as  aD  but  their  countryman.    The  old  West- Saxon  dynasty 

had  died  out ;  its  only  representative  was  the  King  of  a 

moment  who  was  now  tarrying  in  William's  Norman  court. 

The  new  West-Saxon  dynasty  had  been  cut  off  in  the 

cause  of  England ;  besides  the  sons  of  the  traitor  -Tostig, 

its  only  adult  legitimate  representative  was  the  hostage 

Wnlfiioth,  who  was  tarrying  either  in  William's  court  or 

in  William's  dungeon.*    But  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Position  of 

kinsmen  and  conquerors  of  England  still  flourished  in  a  Estritbson. 

prince  who  was  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  alike 

'  Win.  Pict.  157.  "UltFO  in  exsiliimi  aliqui  prolugiunt,  quo  eztorres 
^  a  potestate  Nonnaimonmi  sint  liberi,  vel  aacti  opibuB  alienis  contra  eoa 
nvertentur.'* 

*  I  fhink  we  may  infer  this  finom  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (u.  8.), 
"Ad  Danoe,  yel  alio,  nnde  anxilium  aliquod  speratur,  legates  miMitant/* 
ttupared  with  the  legend  of  Harold's  German  journey  (see  voL  iii.  pp.  515, 
7^1),  and  with  the  Marions  indications  which  we  shall  come  across  of  the 
laterooorse  between  England  and  Germany  at  this  time. 

'  Ltmbert,  1067.  Henry  feU  siok  on  November  nth.  His  life  had 
^«Q  despaired  of  in  a  former  sickness  in  May,  1066. 

*  See  ToL  iii.  pp.  241, 674.  I  shaU  give,  a  little  farther  on,  some  account 
Q^the  state  of  the  House  of  Godwine  at  this  moment. 
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aup.ZTni.  with  the  House  of  Cnut  and  with  the  House  of  Godwine. 
Swend,  the  son  of  Ulf  and  Estritii,  the  nephew  of  Cnut,  the 
nephew  of  Gytha,  the  brother  of  the  mardered  Beoni,  the 
couaiii  of  the  fallen  Harold,  was,  of  all  men  not  absolutely 
Hii  oloM     bom  of  English  parents  on  English  soil,  the  man  who  was 
with  Eng-    most  called  on  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen  and  to 
^*°^  break  the  chains  of  what  he  might  almost  call  his  coontry. 

1041.  Five -and -twenty  years  earlier,  a  party  in  England  had 
eongbt  to  place  him  on  the  throne  in  preference  to  Eadward 
bimeelf.'  Since  that  time  he  had  acted  as  the  aUy  of 
England,  as  the  &iend  of  Godwine,  and  he  had  perhaps 
1047-1048-  met  with  less  of  English  tbankfulness  than  his  services 
deserved.^  He  had  refused  to  abet  the  schemes  of  Tostig 
or  to  clutch  at  the  crown  which  Tostig  offered  him.^  He 
had  equally  refused  to  abet  the  enterprise  of  William,  and 
Norman  writers  believed,  though  donbtlesa  without  foun- 
dation, that  subjects  of  his  had  been  among  their  foes  on 
Senlac.*  But  now  eveiything  had  changed  since  the  day 
when  Swend  had  refused  to  undertake  at  Tostig'e  bidding 
an  enterprise  which  might  befit  the  greatness  of  Cnut,  bat 
which  was  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  littleness.  It  was 
not  now  a  solitaiy  Englishman,  banished  by  English  justice, 
who  asked  him  to  attack  a  King  of  his  own  blood  whom 
the  free  choice  of  the  English  people  had  honoured  with  their 
Englieh  Crown.  Englishmen  were  pressing  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
to  Swsnd.  ^  crave  help  against  a  foreign  eonquerar  at  the  hands  of 
one  who  might  give  himself  out  either  as  the  heir  of  Cnut 
or  as  the  avenger  of  Harold.'*  Things  too  had  changed  in 
another  way.     Since  the  day  of  Stamfordbridge  Norway 

I  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,51  J.  *  See  toI.  ii  pp.  91-93. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  jjo.  *  See  »oL  iii.  p.  746. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  50S  A.  "  Ad  SueaniD  Begem  Dimorum  dirigunt,  ktque  at 
regDum  An^te,  quod  Suenua  et  CliniitttuA  ftvi  eji]«  hrmiA  obUnaeraiit, 
repoBcat  eipetunt."  In  the  Legiitio  Helsini  (of  which  more  below)  in 
Iisngebek,  iii  153,  we  read,  "Cootigit  ut  Danorum  Bel,  KodiU  morte 

viodicaret  et  temm  libi  Bubigeret  quam  dicebat  aDam  «sm." 
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was  BO  longer  threatening^  and  the  prudence  of  Swend  ohap.xviii. 
himself  no  longer  needed  to  shrink  firom  the  risks  of  an 
English  campaign.  There  is  indeed  no  reason  to  believe  the 
wild  fable  of  a  late  writer  that,  immediately  on  William's 
ooronation,  Swend  sent  to  require  the  new  King  to  hold 
the  English  Crown  of  him  as  its  lawfiil  Over-lord.^   Such  a 
piece  of  bravado  would  be  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
prudence  which  had  enabled  the  Danish  Eling  to  hold  his 
own  among  so  many  storms.     But  now  that  Englishmen 
were  bidding   him  to  come  and  deliver  England  from 
the  invader^  there  was  no  doubt  that  their  requests  were 
iavourably  listened  to.    And  among  the  Englishmen  who 
sought  refuge  in  his  Kingdom  there  was  one  especially 
who  could  give  him  the  best  information  as  to  the  naval 
resources    of   England.      Eadric,   the    captain    of   King  Preeenoe  of 
Eadward's  ship,  who  had  perhaps  met  Norman  ships  in  }^orfo&  in 
naval  war£ire  before  the  day  of  Senlac,  had  been  out-  l>«>™ark. 
lawed  at  the  coming  of  William,  and  was  now  an  exile 
in  the  Danish  Kingdom.'    While  he  and  other  Englishmen 
were  pressing  Swend  to  action^  there  could  be  no  doubt 
where  the  greatest  hope  for  England,  the  greatest  danger 
for  William,  now  lay.     The  whole  North  lay  open  to  a  Northum- 
Danish   invasion   at  any  moment.     No   Norman  soldier  ready  for 
had  crossed  the  Humber ;  the  brother  Earls  were  with  ^^"^ 
William  in  Normandy ;  the  Northumbrian  people,  as  yet 
unchecked  by  Norman  castles  and  garrisons,  would  doubt- 
less have  welcomed  the  Danish  King  to  put  an  end  to 
what^  as  fjEur  as  they  were  concerned,  was  a  state  of  Inter- 
regnum.    Even  if  Swend  had  hastened^  even  if  the  ex-  Swend 
pedition  which  took  place  two  years  later  had  taken  place  fiivomable 
at  once,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  deem  that  °^*^™**^*' 
William  could  have  been  driven  out  of  England.     But 

*  See  the  liory  in  Ejughton,  1343,  and  Appendix  P. 

*  On  this  Eadric  from  the  East  of  England,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  717,  and 
Appendix  I. 
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cRAP.xvni.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that^  if  saeb  a  course  had  been 
taken^  the  final  conquest  must  hare  been  long  delayed. 
If  Swend  had  come  at  once,  William  could  never  hare 
occupied  Northern  England,  except  at  the  price  of  a  hard 
struggle  against  the  men  of  the  land,  supported  hj  their 
kinsfolk  from  Denmark. 
Aid  sought     Besides  the  Danes,  we  hear  Taguelj  of  what  the  Norman 
specially  in  ^ters  Call  other  barbarous  nations,  as  likely  to  take  a 
NOTway.     p^y^  ^  disturbing  William's  possession  of  England.^    The 
reference  is  doubtless  to  Norway,  whither  we  shall  see 
that  William  did^  a  little  time  later^  find  it  worth  his 
while  to  send  an  embassy^^  no  doubt  with  the  object  of 
State  of     warding  off  any  danger  from  that  quarter.     But  under 
,^f^^^     the  sons  of  Harold   Hardrada,  Magnus  and  Olaf  sur- 
^[j^J^^  named  Kyrre  or  the  Tranquil,  Norway,  instead  of  threat- 
[MagnuB    ening  either  Denmark  or  England,  had  well  nigh  itself 
1066-1067.  fallen  under  the  power  of  Swend.®     The  power  of  the 
andjOb^     Kingdom,  as  well  as  its  reputation,  must  have  been  greatly 
*S^*^  «fe    lessened  by  the  fidlure  of  the  great  expedition  against 
Olaf  alone,  England,  and  even  by  the  mere  slaughter  of  Stamford- 
1093]-       bridge.     Neither  of  the  brother  Kings  inherited  the  enter- 
prising disposition  of  their  father.     Olaf  especially,  who 
soon  became  sole   King  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Peacefdl     was  much  more  occupied  in  maintaining  peace  and  good 
and  reign    ^^^^  ^  ^  o^n  Kingdom,  than  in  disturbing  the  King- 
^Olaf       doms  of  others.     Men  who  doubtless  yearned  for  the  days 
of  his  £a.ther  called  him  in  mockeiy  Olaf  the  Bonde  or 
Churl.^      And  whateyer  gratitude  the   sons  of   Harold 

^  Ord.  Vit.  509  C.  '*  Ex  malevolentift  Anglonun  cum  nisu  Danonxm 
aliarumque  harhararum  gentium^  magnam  dadem  Nonnannis  orituzam 
intiznabant." 

*  Sim.  Dan.  1074  (p.  95,  Hinde).    See  Chapter  zzi. 

*  See  Laing,  ill.  103. 

*  Laing,  iii.  108.  "King  Olaf  Haraldsson  was  called  by  some  Olaf  Kjrre, 
but  by  many  Olaf  the  Bonder,  because  he  sat  in  peace,  without  strife 
within  or  without  the  country,  and  gave  no  reasonable  cause  for  otbers  to 
plunder  in  his  dominions."    Yet  in  the  poem  which  Laing  translates  in 
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Hardiada  maj  have  felt  for  the  mercifdl  dealings  of  Harold  aBAP.zTm. 
of  England  after  his  great  victory^^  they  could  have  had  No  danger 
no  motive  to  avenge  his  fiill,  or  to  disturb  the  reign  of  fromNor- 
bis  conqueror.     Prom  Norway  then  there  was  no  real  hope  ^*^' 
for  England,  no  real  danger  for  William.    The  real  hope,  but  from 
the  real  danger,  'was  to  be  looked  for  wholly  from  Den- 
mtrk.    And  it  was  evidently  the  news  that  English  exiles 
were  gathering  at  the  Danish   Courts  and  that  Ejng 
Swend  was  lending  a  &vourable  ear  to  their  prayers^  which 
made  William  suddenly  break  off  his  festive  and  devout 
sojourn  in  his  native  Dnchy^  to  embark  once  more  on 
the  sea  of  troubles  which  still  awaited  him  in  his  half- 
conquered  island  Kingdom. 


§  2.    lie  Oonquett  of  the  West. 
December  1067 — March  1068. 

When  William  had  once  determined  on  his  return  to  Matilda 
England,  he  did  not  tarry  long  in  canying  his  purpose  {|^  jt^- 
into  effect-     The  Lady  Matilda,  a  King's  wife  but  not  yet  ^"^^ 
a  crowned  Queen,  was  again  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy,  but  this  time  William's  eldest  son 
Robert  was  nonunally  associated  with  his  mother.^     He 
was  still  a  boy;  he  could  not  have  been  above  thirteen 
years  old^  and  he  was  probably  younger ;  ^  but  his  capacity 

p.  113,  and  ihe  origioal  of  which  is  given  in  Johnstone,  p.  aaS,  he  appears 
•I  a  triumphant  ravager  of  England  ; 

''Orr  er  Bngla  ^venir 
Olafr  borinn  solo." 

He  oertainly  was  so  in  intent  at  a  later  time. 
'  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  375. 

*  Old.  Yit.  509  0.  '*Bex'  igitnr  Mathildi  conjogi  su»,  filioqne  sao 
Bodberto  adolescent]  prindpatmn  NeostrieB  oommisit,  et  cum  eis  religiosos 
pnesnles  et  strennos  prooeres  ad  tnendam  regionem  dimisit.*' 

*  M.  Bonet  (Saint-Etienne,  p.  8)  places  Robert's  birth  about  (**  environ  *') 
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oHAP^xTin.  for  goTemmeDt  was  moet  likely  as  great  now  as  it  ever 
was,  and  the  real  authority  must  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  hie  wiser  parent.  Matilda  waa  still  surrouiided 
by  a  Cooncil  of  Prelates  and  Barons ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  now  deprived  of  the  man  who  had  acted 

Roger  of     ag  their  President  durinc  William's   first  absence.     The 

Beaumont  ^ 

and  the      old  and   experienced  Hoger  of  Beaumont  was  called  on 

hi^Bgea     ^  accompany  his  sovereign  to  his  new  Kingdom  at  this 

^ccom-       critical  moment.'     And  later  events  show  that  William 

\niUaii).     also  broQght  back  with  him  the  English  attendants  ot 

hostages  who  had  been  hie  companions  in  Normandy,  and 

whom  he  could  not  venture  to  leave  out  of  his  s^ht  in 

WilUun     either  eonntry.    Having  made  these  arrangements,  William 

Dieppe,      hastened  to  the  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dieppe,  which 

6  1067  '  ^™*  *^^°  spoken  of  as  lying  near  the  town  of  Arquee.* 

He  passed  by  the  scene  of  his  exploits  of  fourteen  yean 

earlier,^  and  once  more  took  ship  for  England.    The  month 

was  December ;  the  sea  was  stormy ;  but  we  are  told  that 

the   prayers    of  the  Norman  Church,  then   eng^^ed  in 

keeping  the  festival  of  Saint  Nicolas,  kept  its  Prince  safe 

from  all   dangers.'*     As  in   the   September  of  the  year 


1056,  bat  I  know  of  no  evidence  for  (be  ezaot  date.     It  ooold  not  li*n 
been  before  1054. 

'  OrderJD  (509  C)  myg,  "  Bei  in  ilU  tnnsfretetione  Bogerinm  da  Honte- 
Oomeritu  (quem  tatorem  NomumnlK,  dum  ad  bellnm  tnjunMnnnm  proficii- 
caretur.  cam  sol  oonjuge  dimiserst)  Becnm  tainkvit."  Here  n  a  plxin, 
though  TB17  ibanga,  con&iian  between  Roger  of  Montgimery  and  Bog:er 
of  Seaumont.  It  was  Boger  of  Beaumont  who  was  left  in  charge  in  Nor- 
mandjr  (boo  vol.  iii.  p.  384},  and  Boger  of  Mon^meiy  (see  vol.  ili,  p.  fSo) 
commanded  the  French  contingent  at  Senloo. 

■  Ord.  Tit.  509  C.  "  Seit4  nocte  Decembrie  ad  ostinm  anmii  Depp* 
nltra  oppidum  Arcbas  accesEit."     On  the  niune  Deppa,  Bee  vol.  iii.  p.  itj. 

■  Seevol.  iii.  pp.  I11-140. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  a.  b.  "  Primi  vigilil  gelids  nootii  auatro  Tela  dedit.  .... 
Jam  aurn  Uamalis  mare  UEviaBimam  effidebat ;  Md  nracti  Nioolai  Myne- 
ormn  Fnevulia  ttollennitatem  Ecdeaia  Dei  celebrabat,  et  in  Nonnannit  pro 
devoto  prindpe  fid^tei  orebat.  Omnipotentfa  ergo  Dd  .  .  .  benerolaa 
Begem  inter  hiemalea  tempettates  ad  portum  salutdi  <nim  gaudio  dirigebil." 
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before^  one  night  was  enough  for  the  passage,  though  the  0HAP.xTni. 
oonise  taken,  from  Dieppe  to  Winchelsea,  was  longer  than  and  Unds 
the  course  of  the  great  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  cheiaea,' 
to  Pevensey.     On  the  morrow  of  the  festival,  William  ^«»mber 
stood  once  more  on  English  ground.^ 

He  came  on  a  day  of  evil  omen  for  England.    The  most  Chrut 
venerated  among  the  minsters  of  England,  the  mother  oanter- 
chorch  of  the  whole  land,  the  church  of  Christ  at  Canter-  ^JJ^^^ 
biirj,*  was  on  that  Saint  Nicolas'  day  burned  to  the  December 
ground.    The  church,  which  had  been  simply  damaged, 
bat  not  destroyed,  by  the  fire  of  Thurkill's  Danes,^  was 
now  utterly  wasted  by  the  flames  which  lighted  William 
back  to  complete  his  errand  of  conquest.     That  church, 
80  men  fondly  deemed,  was  still  the  first  building  of 
Augustine  and  JBthelberht,  which  had  been  simply  re- 
paired and  heightened  under  the  primacy  of  Oda.^    But 
the  natiye  fiftbrio  was  now  to  be  wholly  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  the  work  of  the  first  of  a  line  of  foreign 
Primates.    Men's  minds  must  indeed  have  been  impressed, 
when  the  return  of  the  Conqueror  was  ushered  in  by  the 
destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation  at  the 
veiy  moment  of  his  coming. 

At  the  time  of  William's  return  no  part  of  those  shires 

Thk  la  pUinly  from  William  of  Poitiers,  bat  the  date  is  oonfinned  by  our 
own  Chroiiiclen. 

*  Ord.  Tit.  509  C.  '*  IfAne  portam  oppositi  litoris,  quern  Wicenedum 
vootant,  prospemmo  cnnu  ampuit." 

'  diTon.  Wig.  1067.  **  S^  <^<>>°  M  ^7^  ^  ongean  to  Englalande,  on 
8oe  Nicolaee  mcMedaege,  and  ]Mes  dages  forbarn  Cristes  cyroe  on  Cant- 
wirebyri." 

'  This  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eadmer  in  the  «*  Epistola  ad  Glastonienses/* 
Ang.  Sac.  ii  335.  "  Ad  heeo  considerandum  quia  Ecclesia  ipsa  in  possione 
Wartwdmi  martyris  Elphegi  nee  igne  oonsumpta  neo  teoto  aut  parietibus 
<Bnita  fait.  Yiolatam  quippe  fiiisse  et  pluribus  omamentis  spoliatam,  ao 
■Qpposito  de  fbris  igne  ut  ooncremaretur  adoisam,  noyimus  quo  yesana 
nanos  Pontificem  intus  sese  tuentem,  quern  mandaret  ezire,  compelleret." 

*  See  all  the  passages  bearing  on  this  point  collected  by  Willis,  Archi- 
tsetond  History  of  Canterbury,  7, 8. 
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aur.xvni,  of   England   which   had  ever  been  really  enbdaed   was 
s^^"!i     ■'^'^i^U?  ^^  arme  against  him,     Eadric  still  held  out  on 
the  Herefordshire  march,  bat  Eadric  had  never  enbmitted 
at  all.     The  Kentish  revolt  had  met  with  the  &te  whidi 
2??^       it  deserved.     And  if  we  believe  the  Norman  writers,  a 
party  of  order  had  been  formed  among  all  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen, who  stood  firmly  by  the  Norman  Eing  against 
their    rebellions    fellow-conntiymen.      At    its    bead   was 
Ealdred  the  Northern  Primate  and  severd  other  Bishops, 
and  the^  were  supported  by  many  others,  Th^ns,  citizeDs, 
and  churls,  the  wisest  and  moet  respected,  we  are  assured, 
of  their  several  orders,  who  bad  learned  to  practise  the 
divine  precept  which  bids  men  fear  GK>d  and  honour  the 
King.'    Wherever  William  had  either  himself  appeared  or 
had  eecored  the  district  by  the  boilding  of  a  castle,  that 
is,  generally  thronghotit  eonth-eastem  Englimd,  his  will, 
outwardly  at  least,  was  L»w.'     He  was  received  on  his 
return  by  the  English  inhabitants,  <Aetgy  and  laity  alike, 
witli  every  formal  sign  of  loyalty."     On  the  other  hand 
there  was   the  general,  if  hidden,  feeling   of  discontent 
within   the  obedient  districts;   there  was   the  imminent 
Threaten-  fear  of  an  invasion  from  Denmark,  and  the  threatening 
tode  <^the  aspect  of  the  still  independent  West  and  North.*    William 
North.       ^^  need  of  all  his  arte  of  war  and  policy  to  triumph  over 
die  combination  of  so  many  enemies  at  once. 

■  Ord.Vit.E09B.  "Tunc  Adeldiediu  PrimkiEbormoeniii  aliiqiiePoiili- 
floGB  quidam  atiUtsti  repm  mtandebaat,  qnim  K^lentia  moDftom  aeieiitci 
Mqaitati  obtempermhftiit.  '  Tbne,'  inqnit, '  Denm,  GU  mi,  et  Begtni.'  Tunc 
etlun  aliquot  npientiidini  drium  urbanonun  et  nounulli  ex  militibai 
iagenali,  qoonun  Domen  et  opea  Talebuit,  et  mnlti  ex  plebeiia  contra  aoaa 
pro  Noimaimie  magnopere  jjumrgebant."  Thia  plainl;  cornea  fromWIlliua 
ef  Poltiare. 

*  lb.  J09  D.  "  CuDctK  nrbea  at  regioDM,  gwu  ipt  odttrot  val  pnealdilB 
oooopaverat,  ad  Dntmn  ei  pwnbant" 

'  lb.  "  Adrentnl  B^pa  Angll  occummut,  ipnunqoe  lam  hoDorifieentit 
monaatotudi  quam  aeaalaribiu  offlcdis  snbUmavenrnt." 

B  regni  ooddentem  ant  plagam  saptembiDiiBlcai 
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This  new  act  of  the  drama  b^g^n  with  the  great  cere-  0HAP.zvin. 

mony,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  which  habitoally  marked  ^^^^^°^ 

the  Midwinter  Festival.    For  the  third  successive  year  that  ChriBtmas 

At  West- 
festival  was  kept,  not  as  it  had  been  in  past  times  and  was  minster. 

•gain  to  be  in  later  times,  at  Gloucester,  but  in  the  new  seat  ^^^^ 

of  royalty  at  Westminster.^    There,  in  the  chosen  dwelling  •^*^*^  ^> 

of  his  revered  predecessor.  King  William  wore  his  Crown  rj^^  j^^^ 

and  gathered  the  Witan  of  England  around  him  for  counsel  winter 

and  for  judgement.    We  hear  much  of  the  courtesy  and  William's 

honour  with  which  he  received  the  English  Prelates  and  ^^  ^i^^ 

Thegns,  with  what  readiness  they  were  admitted  to  the  ^^^ 

royal  kiss,  how  willingly  their  requests  were  granted  and 


their  counsels  followed,  and  how  by  these  generous  arts 
many  of  the  disafiected  were  won  over.^    After  making 
the  needful  deductions,  there  is  probably  much  of  truth 
in  this.    Now,  as  ever,  there  were  those  to  whom  William 
foond  it  prudent  to  be  gentle,  and  those  to  whom  he 
deemed  it  his  wisdom  to  be  harsh.    It  stands  unmistake-  Second 
ably  on  record  that  William's  return  was  accompanied  by  tion  and 
a  confiscation  and  distribution  of  lands  on  so  wide  a  scale  ^^^' 
that  it  could  be  said  with  indignant  sarcasm  that  he  gave  l*Q<lfl- 
away  the  land  of  every  man.^    The  revolts  and  conspiracies 


venoa  effraenis  adhoo  fiaroda  superbiebat,  et  Anglise  Begi,  nisi  ad  libitum 
nun,  fiunolari  sab  Rege  Eduardo  aliisque  prioribns  olim  despexerat. 
This  ii  laxgelj  tme  of  the  North,  bat  hardly  of  the  West. 

'  Ord.  Vik  509  D.  '*  Ipse  Landoniae  Domioicam  natiYitatem  oelebravit. 
See  Yol.  lii  !>.  66. 

'  lb.  "  Pontifidbos  Aiiglis  proceriboaqae  molta  oalliditate  favit.  Ipse 
<vaifls  offidoso  affeeta  demalcebat,  doldter  ad  oscula  invitabat^  beoigne, 
*i  quid  orabant,  oonoedebat,  prompte,  ri  nantiabant  aat  suggerebant, 
aoieaUabat.     Desertores  hajasDiodi  arte  aliqaoties  redacuntar." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1067.  *'  Aad  he  geaf  elces  mannes  land  ]»  he  ongean 
ooQ.**  Thomas  Radborne  (Ang.  Sao.  L  348)  giyes  a  rhetorioal  aoooont  of 
Wflliam's  doings  at  this  time  in  whioh,  among  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration, 
■ooM  expressions  are  worth  notice;  "Willelmus  in  Begem -sablimataB 
psdfioe  tractabat  nobiliores  r^gni  Angli«,  post  fidelitatis  jaramentom  ab 
jfm  m\A  pnestitam  qaamdia  fidem  ei  servabant,  sed  postquam  rebellare 
eiBpcnnt,  bomagiis  iteram  ab  ipsis  aooeptis  datisque  obeidibus,  omnibus. 


fi 


ja  *» 
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oHAP^Tin.  which  had  happened  during  his  absence  vonld  give  ample 

Eeavy  tax  excuse  for  such  a   measure.     And  the   confiscation  was 

coimti;.     further  attended  by  one  of  those  heavy  impoBte  in  money 

which  to  the  feelings  of  those  days  were  more  hateful 

than  confiscation.     "The  King   set  mickle  geld  on   the 

poor  folk." ' 

wiiiiama        William  was  thns  busy  in  half  caressing,  half  coercing, 

tdoDB  to  the  his  English  subjects.     Meanwhile  the  men  of  French  and 

NomaDa"   Norman  birth  who  were  about  him  were  carefully  warned 

of  the  state  of  the  oountry,  and  bidden  to  be  ever  on 

their  guard  against  the  plots  of  the  disaffected  English.' 

And  it  also  6uit«d  William's  policy  to  give  his  stibjects 

of  both  nations  the  spectacle  of  a  great  judicial  pageant, 

to  teach  them  that  their  King  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 

and  that  no  man  of  either  race  could  safely  revolt  against 

him.     This  Midwinter  Gem6t  of  Westminster  was  made 

unusually  impressive  by  a  trial  of  which   the  like  had 

certainly  sever  been  seen  in  England.     Sentence  of  hao' 

ishment  and  forfeiture   had   been   over  and  over   again 

pronounced    against    English   Thegns,    Earls,  and    eves 

qui  kd  regnnin  Mpiravennt  &utai  Mt  terrori.  CivilatibiiB  qnoqae  depoailii 
«t  castellU  pToprUsqae  ministiu  impomtia,  ad  Noimukiuun  cmn  obddibin 
Augluc  et  thesauiu  impraluUlibiu  luTigavit.  Quibns  inctroenUa  at  mb 
Mill  cuBUidU  deputatis,  ad  Angliam  denno  r«m«avlt,  ubi  commilitoiubai 
wis  Nonmnmia  qni  in  ballo  Huatingenii  pKbutm  eecum  mljogKventBt 
Urrat  ATigUmim  tt  poueuiona,  iptU  eeptJii*,  tuentHvt  numu  dittribiat 
qflutnU,  et  modKum  iUud  quod  eii  remanieral,  facttujam  tfa  nga  (yraawt, 
nib  jugo  ddnait  perpetua  itnUiUit.  Et  qaum  bb  vidant  in  lublimi  elevatnm 
el  in  iastu  regnl  confiimatmn,  in  liiam  Timm  inbito  est  mntatua,  noUlM 
teme  quoa  antiqnus  unguia  ex  antique  lublinuTeTat,  proh  dolor,  axluer»- 

>  ChroQ.  Wig.  1067.  "And  ber  ae  kyiig  aette  micel  gyld  on  eann 
folo." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  509  D.  "  Pari  aedulitato  et  lollertia  OuaHot  nuno  iiutrnebBl. 
nnnc  ut  contra  onmei  dolog  et  Inridias  ^ngulonim  aemper  uluqna  panii 
cuent  cUm  Anglia  ■dmonebat."  I  think,  with  Maaerea  {109),  th»t  for 
"  Oualloa "  we  muit  read  "  Galloa."  It  seema  impoaaible  Uukt  intrjgnta 
witb  tbe  Bret-Welah  can  be  meant,  and,  in  Olderic,  we  can  hardlj  ando^ 
>tand"Gliam"of  CaMCcU).    See  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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^thelings.      Onoe^  in  the  midst  of  war&re,  a  general  0HAP.xYm. 

decree  had  been  passed  declaring  every  Danish  King  an 

outlaw.*     But  it  was  a  new  thing  for  a  foreign  prince 

to  be  formally  put  on  his  trial  before  an  English  court, 

vnd,  as   it   would  seem,   to   be    condemned  by  default. 

£iistaee  of  Boulogne  was^  in  his  County  of  Boulogne,  a  Eustace  of 

.  .        1     i     1  ■      1      -1    J 1      Boulogne 

soyereign   pnnce^  owning  no  superior  but  his  lord   the  tried  uid 
King  of  the  French.     But  by  taking  service  in  William's  ^""^^^"^ 
army  he  had  become  the  man  of  the  Duke  of  the  Nor-  Gemdt. 
mans,  and  by  receiving  any  grants  of  English  lands^  he 
became  for  them  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  English. 
As  such,  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  his  lord^ 
and  for  that  crime  he  was  arraigned^  in  ancient  form, 
before  the  King  and  his  Witan.     It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  appeared;   but  we  know  that  the  voices  of  the 
aasembled  Wise   Men^  French  and  English^  were  given 
against  him,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  where  all 
Kent  might  have  been  summoned  to  bear  witness.^     The 
sentence   is   not  recorded,  but  according  to   all  English 
precedent,  it  would  be  outlawry  and  forfeiture  of  all  lands 
and  honours  within  the  Kingdom  of  England.     But,  at  Eustace'i 
aome  later  day,  Eustace  contrived  to  win  back  William's  oonoilift- 
&vour  and  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  were  J^os^^mikm* 
highly  honoured  by  him.^     He  was  enriched  with  lands, 

'  See  ToL  i.  p.  405. 

'  The  trial  and  aentenoe  are  clearly  implied  by  William  of  Poitien  (158), 
though  he  cuts  the  thiug  as  short  as  he  can ;  **  Neque  sententia  erravit 
dicta  oonaenau  Anglorum  et  Gallorum,  qui  de  reatu  oonvictus  est." 

'  Hie  caution  of  William  of  Poitiers  (158)  is  amuslDg  ;  **  Equidem  si 
nttiones  quK  ejus  liti  oontroversantur  depromerem,  Regis  enm  gratiam  ' 
fttqne  Btgit  tUmo  aceepta  hen^/Ma  ex  squo  et  bono  amisaisse  plane  oon- 
nooerem.  .  .  .  Sed  parcendum  sentimus  personse  multi&riam  illustri,  Comiti 
pcsninato,  qui  recoociliatus  nunc  in  prozimis  Regis  honoratur."  The  words 
in  Italios  imply  forfeiture.  Orderic  (508  D)  of  course  changes  the  tense ; 
"Non  multo  post  Eustachius  Consul  Willermo  Regi  reconciliatus  est^  ej  usque 
snuciti&  longo  tempore  poetmodum  perfunctus  est.  Erat  enim  idem  Comes 
mgnK  nobilitatis,"  Ac.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  pedigree  and  his 
^ildren. 

VOL.  rv.  K 
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0HAP.xTm.  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  Engfland  which  were  not  in  any 
Lands  held  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  his  foreign  dominions.     He 

by  luB 

widow  and  himself  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  bnt  his  widow 


son. 


and  son  appear  there  as  holders  of  lordships,  botii  in  Yarioufi 
oi^er  shires  in  those  western  lands  which  on  the  day  of  his 
Their  Sentence  were  still  unconquered.  The  names  of  Ida  and 
Somerset.  Eustaoe,  the  widow  and  the  son  of  the  coward  of  Boulogne, 
the  mother  and  the  brother  of  the  hero  of  Jerusalem,  are 
found  as  owners  of  Englieh  soil  on  spots  which  would 
have  a  strange  propriety  if  we  could  deem  that  they  were 
eyer  honoured  with  the  sojourn  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
foes  of  Paynimrie.  One  of  the  western  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Boulogne  lies  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  north- 
western crest  of  Mendip,  where  the  power  of  evil  of  the 
old  Teutonic  creed  has  left  his  name  in  Count  Eustace's 
lordship  of  Loxton.  Another,  Kenwardston,  the  dowry  of 
the  widowed  Countess,  crowns  the  wooded  height  which 
looks  full  on  that  inland  mount  of  the  Archangel  whidi 
shelters  the  earliest  home  of  Christianity  in  Britain.^ 

The  see  of       It  was  probably  in  the  same   Gemot  that  William  for 

vacant  by  the  first  time  exercised  the  power  of  bestowing  an  English 

ofwIdMir  Bishoprick  on  one  of  his  own  coimtrymen.     The  great  see 

of  Dorchester,  the  greatest  in  extent  of  territorial  jurisdie- 

tion  among  the  Bishopricks  of  England,  had  become  vacant, 

seemingly  during  William's  absence  in  Normandy,  by  the 

death  of  its  Bishop  Wulfwig.^     It  was  in  this  Christmas 

session  of  the  Witan  that  the  vacancy  would  regularly  be 

filled.     The  death  of  Wulfwig  at  such  a  time  might  seem 

of  hardly  less  evil  omen  than  the  burning  of  Christ  Church. 

He  was  a  living  memorial  of  what  Englishmen  had  done 

and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom.    He  had,  in 

1053.     the  moment  of  deliverance  from  Norman  influence,  been 

^  On  the  estates  of  Eustace  in  Somerset  and  elsewhere,  see  Appendix  K. 
"  Ohron.  Wig.  and  Fl.  Wig.  1067. 
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niaed  to  the  seat  which  the  Norman  Ulf  bad  disgraced  oha.p.xviii. 
tnd  fenaken.^     He  was  now  taken  away  at  the  moment 
when  such  parts  of  his  diocese  as  still  retained  their  inde- 
pendence were  about  to  be  added  to  the  dominion  of  the 
stwDgers.     He  died  at  Winchester,  but  he  was  buried  in  Wulfwig 
his  own  church,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Prelates  who  the  biahopB 
had  not  despised  that  lowly  dwelling-place.  ^hater 

The  appointment  of  his  successor  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  lera.  Since  the  flight  of  Robert  and  Ulf  no  man 
of  French  speech  had  been  raised  to  an  episcopal  throne  in 
England.  The  few  men  not  natives  of  the  island  whom 
the  policy  of  Harold  had  called  to  such  high  offices  were 
men  whom  England  could  hardly  look  on  as  strangers,  men 
fiom  tiie  kindred  land  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia.^  William 
of  London  alone,  honoured  equally  by  men  of  all  races^  had 
been  allowed  to  hand  on  to  the  reign  of  William  the  worst 
tradition  of  the  early  reign  of  Eadward.  What  Eadward 
had  done  out  of  mere  weakness  and  personal  favouritism 
William  was  now  to  do  out  of  systematic  policy.  The 
Pf^laqr  of  England  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  rivetting 
the  fetters  of  England.  The  rule  which  was  strictly  carried  Long  ex- 
out  through  the  rest  of  the  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  English- 
Mtt  now  began.  As  the  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys  of™®^*^°™ 
England  became  vacant  by  the  death  or  deprivation  of  spiritual 
En^ish  Prelates,  men  of  Norman  or  other  foreign  birth  ment. 
were  appointed  in  their  room.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
tbe  appointment  of  an  Englishman  to  a  Bishoprick  is  un- 
Imown,  and  even  to  a  great  Abbey  it  is  extremely  rare.  In 
the  case  of  the  Primacy  indeed  the  rule  was  so  strict  that 
tlie  exclusion  of  Englishmen  was  extended  even  to  men  of 
Norman  descent  bom  in  England^  and  for  a  hundred  years 
tfter  the  Conquest,  till  the  days  of  Thomas  of  London,  no 
luitive  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  sat  in  the  chair  of  Augustine. 
We  have  now  to  see  the  firstfruits  of  this  system  in  the 

*  8©e  ToL  a.  pp.  113,  1x7,  331.  'See  toI.  ii.  pp.  80,  449. 
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OHiP-xviii.  choice  of  a  eacceseor  for  Wulfwig.     The  great  Bbhoprick 

Retnigiun    of  Mid-England,  a  large  part  of  whose  diocese  was  not  yet 

•ppoibt^'  ii  William's  power,  was  given  to  Kemigins  the  Almoner  of 

Bishup       Fecamp,  whose  zeal  and  liberality  in  William's  cause  lua 

oheBter       been   already  recorded.'     The  voice   of   scandal  Tentoied 

■  to  breathe   that  neither  the   gift  of  Remigiua   nor  the 

gratitude  of  William  was  wholly  a  free-will  offering.    It 

was  in  after  times  bronght  up  as  a  formal  charge  agtunst 

the  new  Prelate  that,  before  the  fleet  had  sailed  &om  Saint 

Vulery,  an  English  Bishoprick  had  been  promised  aa  tlie 

price  of  the  well-appointed  ship  which  had  been  the  con- 

tribation  of  the  loyal  almoner.'     As  yet  however  Remigias 

took  possCBsion  of  the   see  without  objection,   and  it  is 

Reniigius    epecially  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  Norman  appointed  by 

cnteil  by    William  to  an  English  Bishoprick  received  consecration  at 

Htig&nd.      ^^g  hands  of  Stigand.^    Remigius  himself,  in  his  later  pro- 

o/fgn""'*  feasion  to  Lanfranc,  declared  that  he  did  it  unwitting;, 

^'"^-        tliat  he  went  for  the  rite  to  the  actual  Metropolitan,  without 

knowing  the  uncanonical  and  schismatical  character  which 

attocbed  to  all  his  official  acts.*     Yet  we  cannot  forget  the 

notoriety  of  Stigand's  position,  and  the  formal  utterances 

of  the  Roman  See  against  him.*     We  cannot  forget  that 

Englisbmen,  that  Harold  himself,  had  commonly  avoided 

his  ministrations,  that  English  Bishops,  Wulfwig  amon; 

tliem,6  had  commonly  been  consecrated  by  otJier  hands, 

that   Harold   and  William   alike   had  chosen   tbe    other 

Primate  to  perform  the  rite  of  their  own  crowning.    Tlw 

expulsion  of  Robert  and  the  alleged  nsurpation  of  Stigand 

'  See  aboTS,  p.  90.  '  See  tbe  next  Chapto-. 

'  This  fiwt  appears  from  RemigiuB'  own  professioTi  to  l^uifnuic,  priatil 
iiy  Mr.  IHmock,  Gir.  Camb.  vii.  151. 

'  Bemiging  in  hia  profession  repeats  the  Nonnao  stories  about  Bobot 
and  Stigand,  and  adds,  "  Ego  vero  hujus  negolii  nee  ei  toto  igtunu,  am 
□BqaequaqoB  gnuna,  ordlnandus  ad  aum  veni,  professioDem  aibi  sniaiat 
suDoeasoribDi  fad,  caramque  episoopalem  de  majm  ipeiua  me  conaeaulit 
acoepi."    lb.  p.  151. 

'  See  vol.  ii,  p,  +66.  *  See  vol.  H.  pp.  344, 41S6. 
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bad  even  been  put  forward  among  the  grounds  for  William's  cHAP.xvnL 
expedition  against   England.^*     It   would   be   strange   if 
nothing  of  all  this  had  ever  made  its  way  to  the  cloister  of 
Fecamp ;  it  would  be  strange  if  Remigius,  on  coming  to 
EDgland,  found  no  one,  Norman  or  English,  to  warn  him 
of  the  canonical  risk  which  he  was  running.     It  is  hard  to  The  appU- 
avoid  the  belief  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  ignorance  stigand 
of  Remigius  as  the  policy  of  William  which  led  to  what  ^^  ^ 
all  strict  churchmen  must  have  deemed  a  onroas  breach  oftoWil- 

...  liam'a 

ecclesiastical  order.      William  was  still  temporizing  with  policy. 
Stigand ;  the  time  for  his  degradation  was  not  yet  come.^ 
It  would  be  a  great,  perhaps  an  unlocked  for^  mark  of  his 
continued  confidence  for  the  King  to  direct  the  new  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  to  seek  consecration  from  the  still  acknowledged 
Primate.     When  the  day  came,  the  friend  of  Lanfranc  and 
Hildebrand  could  easily  find  means  to  set  straight  any  past 
inegulariiy.     At  all  events,  Remigius  was  consecrated  by 
Stigand,  with  the  help  of  what  assistant  Bishops  we  are 
not  told,  and  he  made  profession  to  the  schismatic  as  his 
lawful  Metropolitan.     He  took  possession  of  his  humble  Remigius 
bishopstooly  in  a  land  where  Wigod  on  one  side  and  Robert  bi^d^igs 
of  Oily  on  the  other  were  ready  to  give  him  all  needAil  ^J^ 
help.    There,  we  are  told,  he  planned  and  began  great  The  aea 
works,^  which  were  left  unfinished  when  the  further  pro-  ^y^^ln.  *^ 
gress  of  William's  conquests  allowed  him  to  remove  his 
throne  to  a  more  lordly  seat  of  episcopal  rule. 

At  the  same  Gemot  William  had  also  most  probably  the 
opportunity  of  again,  nominally  at  least,  bestowing  an  Eng- 
lidi  Earldom.   The  second  reign  of  Oswulf  beyond  the  Tyne  Oswulf 
had  not  lasted  long.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  he  was  robber^  ^ 
slain,  not  however,  as  it  would  seem,  in  any  political  broil  -A-utumn, 
or  at  the  hand  of  any  avenger  of  Copsige.     He  died  by  the 

'  See  ToL  iii.  pp.  2S2,  283.  *  See  above,  p.  78. 

"  Wm.  Malm.  Geet.  Pont.  31a.    See  the  next  Chapter. 
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csApjiTni.  spear  of  a   common  robber,  one  of  the   brood  who  had 
escaped  tte  heavy  hands  of  Siward  and  Tostig,  and  the 
story  reads  as  if  he  were  killed  in  the  act  of  trying  per- 
sonally to   arrest   the   wrong-doer.'     His   death   left  the 
dangerous  post  open  to  the  ambition  of  another  Engliah- 
Poaition  of  man  of  the  highest  rank.     This  was  Gospatric  the  son  of 
Gon»tric,  jyjjiid^^  ^ho^  by  fenyje  descent  at  least,  sprang  of  the 
noblest  blood  of  Northumberl»nd  and  even  of  the  kingly 
Hia  con-     blood   of  Wessex.      For  his  mother   Ealdgyth   was  the 
iriSTthe     daughter  of  XJhtred  by  his  third  wife,  the  daughter  of 

Mioient       Kioff  ^thelred.     And  the   words   of  our  chief  North- 
EbiIs.  .  . 

huinbrian  guide  seem  to  imply  that  this  descent  gave  him 

Growing     some  kind  of  right  of  preference  to  the  Earldom.'    IMb 
l^^i^rv  '^  *  comment  on  the  growing  notion  of  hereditary  right 
deBceniand  ^^j,  regard  to  such  offices,  and  it  is  furUier  remarkable 
oession.      as  showing  that  the  notion  of  succession  through  females 
\va3  already  beginning  to  be   entertained.      Wo   cannot 
suppose  that  it  would  have  come  into  any  man's  head  ti) 
propose  a  woman  as  a  candidate  for  an  Earldom,  but  men 
were  clearly  beginning  to  think  that  the  son  of  an  Earl'i 
daughter  had  a  better  right  to  his  grandfather's  dignity  thin 
an  utter  stranger  to  his  blood.     Of  the  former  life  of  Gos- 
patric we  know  nothing,  unless,  as  seems  most  likely,  this  is 
the  same  Gospatric  who  so  gallanUy  jeoparded  his  life  to  save 
the  life  of  Tostig  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrimage.' 
Gospatric    He  now  went  to   William,   probably  at   this   Christmas 
Northum-   f*-""^^  ^^  Westminster,  and  asked  for  the  Earldom  vacant  by 
^^         the  successive  deaths  of  Copsige  and  Oswulf.     Hia  cUim, 

'  Sim.  Dud.  Gest.  Reg.  91-  "  Mox  sequenti  auctunmo  et  ipM  OfiUn 
quum  in  obrji  sibi  latroms  IiuiceuD  prwepa  iirucret,  illico  oonfowu 
interiit." 

'  lb.  "Nmi  ex  nuktemo  luifruilie  attinebkl  kd  buid  hooor  iDiv 
oomiUtiu.  ErtA  eoim  ex  uMxe  AlgithA,  tilifl  Dhtredi  oomitia,  qium 
h.itiuit  ei  Algivt  fili4  Agelredi  lepi.  Hanc  Algilluun  potsr  dedit  is  otw- 
jugium  Maldredo  filio  CriDftni." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.4S7- 
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backed  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  was   successful,  >  butoHAp.xvm. 
whether  he  took  any  practical  steps  to  take  possession  of  J^^William. 
the  lands  beyond  the  Tyne  we  are  not  told.    A  thick  veil  1067-1068. 
shzouds  the  aCbirs  of  the  extreme  North  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  when  we  next  hear  of  Gospatric,  he  appears 
in  the  same  character  as  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  as  a 
dweller  in  William's  court,  but  as  one  who  had  already 
b^n  to  fear  his  enmity.^ 

Bat  William  had  other  cares  besides  thus  regulating  the 
aflUrs  of  the  obedient  shires  of  England,  and  granting  away 
the  nominal  government  of  shires  which  still  remained  to 
be  subdued.     He  had  to  guard  against  the  dangers  which  Willkm's 
threatened  him  both  from  Denmark  and  from  the  still  un-  ^^  ^^h 
sobdued  West,     In  that  quarter  the  determination  not  to  Swend. 
admit  his  authority  was  eveiy  day  assuming  a  character  of 
more  direct  hostility.     William  had  his  remedy  for  both 
dangers.     The  intentions  of  the  Danish  King  were  to  be 
sounded,  and  his  purposes,  if  hostile,  were  to  be  staved  off 
by  the  discretion  and  power  of  speech  of  an  amt)a8sador  of 
English  birth.    For  the  defenders  of  Western  England,  the 
rebek  as  they  were  deemed  in  Norman  eyes,  William  deter- 
mined on  the  bold  step  of  a  winter  campaign.     To  employ  PoUoy  of 
an  Englishman  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Danish  King  was  ^^^^ 
a  clear  stroke  of  policy  on  William's  part.    Such  an  ambas-  J|?J^' 
sador  would  come,  not  from  the  Norman  Conqueror,  King 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  but  from  the  lawful  King  of  the 
Knglish,  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  the  saintly  Eadward. 
The  man  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  churchman  of  high  MiBsion 
rank  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  more  than  once,  ^thelnge; 
-Slthelsige,  Abbot  of  Saint  Augustine's,  had  received  the  ^J^^™" 
abbatial  benediction,  as  Bemigius  of  Dorchester  had  received 

'  SiiD.  Don.  G«st  B«g.  99.  "  Quo  [Osnlfo]  mortno,  CkMpatriouB,  filius 
Maldredi  filii  Crinaiiiy  Wfflalmiim  Begem  adiena  mulU  emptum  pecunia 
adeptos  est  oomitatum  Northymbrennnm." 

'  On  the  Enrldom  of  GoBpatiic,  aee  Appendix  O. 
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hie  episcopal  consecration,  at  the  hands  of  Stig&nd.'  He 
had  beea  further  entrusted  by  Eadward  in  his  lifetime  with 
the  goTernment  of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Bene't  of 
Ramsey,'  and  l^ends  went  on  to  say  that  he  bad  beea 
chosen  by  the  departed  King  to  carry  a  moongge  of  health 
and  victory  from  Eadward  to  his  chosen  soccessor.'  No 
choice  on  William's  part  could  have  been  better  planned 
to  make  a  morel  impression  on  the  minds  of  Danes  and 
Englishmen.  A  Prelate  who  had  been  the  fast  fiiend  both 
of  Eadward  and  of  Harold  now  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Swend  as  the  representative  of  William.  The  whole  life  ot 
jEthelsige  is  wrapped  in  confusions  and  contradictions, 
and  the  details  of  his  embassy  to  Swend  have  come  to  ns 
only  in  a  legendary  shape.  But  there  is  no  need  to  doobt 
the  fact  of  his  mission,  as  the  legend  &lls  in  most  remark- 
ably with  several  entries  in  the  great  Survey,*  jSthelsige 
thi'Q  sailed  for  Denmark  and  reached  the  court  of  Swend  m 
sufttty.  He  was  received  with  honour,  and  offered  the  gifts 
of  William  to  the  Danish  King  and  his  nobles.  His  stay 
wai  long ;  of  the  political  details  of  his  mission  we  have  no 
iictounts,  but  the  course  of  events  would  seem  to  show  that 
he  succeeded  in  staving  off  for  a  while  any  interference  of 
Swend  in  English  affairs.*  We  may  perhaps  even  guess 
that  his  mission  was  not  con&ned  to  Denmark  only.  It 
is  certain  that  William  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Adalbert,  the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  once  the 
guide  of  the  tender  years  of  the  youthful  Henry.«  The 
Primate  of  the  North  was  led  by  the  gifts  of  William 
to  do  all  that  he  could  to  keep  Swend  from  disturbing 

'  a«e  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  '  lb.  p.  455.  >  See  voL  iu.  p.  3S9- 

'  See  Appendii  P. 

>  Lectio  kp.  Luigebek.  iii.  353.  -  Beverenter  igitnr  a  Sj^  Dtoonna 
roceptua  at  hAbituSi  non  modico  tempore  Apurl  earn  maneit.  Tuidem,  qmon 
negotn  pro  qnibus  misaiia  hient  ad  placitum  peregisBst,  liosnlU  redenoiil 
B,  Ilege  datt,  iter  per  mare  cum  ■ 

*  See  vol.  iii,  p  307. 
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the  peace  of  Englaad.^    The  legendary  part  of  the  story  0HAP.xvm. 
now  follows.    When  iEthelsiere  set  sail  from  Denmark  on  Legend 
his  return  to  England,  his  ship  was  well  nigh  lost  in  a  gige's  le- 
storm.    In  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Abhot  and  his  ^^"^' 
companions  an  angel  presently  appeared,  and  bade  them 
keep  the  feast  of  the  Conception — not  yet  declared  to  be 
immaculate— of  our  Lady.      On  his  vow  so  to  do^  the 
storm  ceased,  and  on  his  return  the  new  festival  was  first 
established  in  the  church  of  Ramsey,  and  from  thence  its 
observance  spread  over  England  and  Christendom.^ 

Abbot  iSlthelsige  is  thus  set  before  us  as  chosen  for  the  I^ter 
second  time  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  supernatural  communi-  ^Ethelsi^. 
cation.    And  his  real  history  is  well  nigh  as  marvellous  as 
anything  that  legend  could  invent.     It  may  be  as  well^  at 
the  expense  of  strict  chronological  sequence,  to  sketch  the 
remainder  of  his  strangely  chequered  life.    At  this  moment 
he  seems  to  have  been  as  high  in  the  &vour  of  William 
as  he  had  been  in  that  of  Eadward  and  Harold.     Within 
two  years  he  had  lost  the  favour  both  of  William  and 
of  his  own  monks  at  Saint  Augustine's.     The  displeasure 
of  the  monks  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  alienations  of 
the  lands  of  the  monastery  to  Normans.     The  grounds  of  His  out- 
William's  displeasure  are  not  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  sight  to 

doubt  that  the  Abbot  was  outlawed,  and  that  he  took  shelter  l^^™*'!'- 

'  1070. 

in  the  land  which  he  had  so  lately  visited  as  William's  am- 
bassador. The  strange  thing  is  that,  ten  years  later,  he  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  by  some  service  doubtless  at  the 
Danish  court,  contrived  to  recover  the  favour  of  William. 
He  was  allowed  to  return,  not  to  Saint  Augustine's,  which 
^as  in  the  hands  of  his  Norman  successor  Scotland,  but  to 
Bamsey,  where  his  place  during  his  absence  seems  to  have 

1  Adam  Brem.  iii.  53.  "  Inter  Suein  et  Bastardam  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  583] 
pwp^toa  contentio  de  Anglii  fuit,  Ucet  noster  pontifex  [Adalbertus,  bc.] 
Bmneribai  Wfllebelmi  penuasus,  inter  Beges  pacem  fbrmare  voluerit." 

*  See  the  different  verrions  in  Langebek,  iii.  353  et  seqq.,  and  Ap- 
pendix P. 
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I.  been  taken  by  his  predecessor  ^Ifwine.'  His  outlaviy  is 
recorded  io  the  great  Surveyj  but  it  is  no  lesa  plain  that, 
when  the  Surrey  iteelf  was  made,  he  vas  again  Abbot  of 
Ramsey.  And  to  wind  up  all,  as  if  purposely  to  make  way 
for  a  new  state  of  things,  both  .^thelsige  and  his  Boccessor  at 
Saint  Augustine's  died  in  the  same  year  as  William  himself.* 

Meanwhile  Williun  was  making  every  preparation  for 
the  campugn  in  the  West.  The  shires  of  the  Weatket/* 
Btsem  as  ^et  to  have  retained  perfect  independence.  The 
only  ^ign  of  anything  like  an  acknowledgement  of 
William'g  tdngBhip  in  those  parts  is  the  fact  of  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  being  one  of  William's  oompaniom 
3  in  his  voyage  to  Normandy.'  On  the  other  band,  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  Exeter,  the  great  city  of  Western 
Euglaod,  had  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  the  new 
King.^  And  it  would  seem  that  the  attitude  of  the  men 
of  the  West  was  now  taking  the  form  of  something  beyond 
a  Diere  refusid  to  acknowledge  the  Ring  who  reined  in 
London  and  Winchester,  Exeter  was  of  course  the  centre 
of  all  patriotic  action.  The  city  had  doubtless  fully  re- 
covered from  the  misfortunes  which  fell  on  it  in  the  days 
of  Swend,*  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  memory  of 
Hugh  the  French  churl  ^  had  helped,  along  with  later 
events,  to  make  its  inhabitants  specially  hostile  to  all 
men  of  French  blood  or  speech.  That  hatred  they  are 
eaid  to  have  shown  in  cruel  and  insulting  treatment 
towards  certain  Norman  knights  who  had  been  sent  by 
William  himself,  and  whom  stress  of  weather  had  driven 
into  their  haven.^     This  may  or  may  not  imply  that  a 

'  f^"  "o'-  "■  P-  4SS- 

■  See  tboie  pointa  worked  out  in  Appandii  P. 

'  8se  iihoTB,  p.  78. 

'  Oiii.  Vit.  sioA.  -Begem  illeiiigeDBm  .  .  .  oum  qno  Mtm  At  nollo 
ni^otio  egemnt-  •  See  toI.  i.  p.  346.  •  See  kbon.  p.  s«. 

'  Ord,  Vit,  sio  C.  "MiUtibiu  onideUtOT  et  ooDtDmalioee  iUoMnnl, 
quos  ipM  de  Nonn»niii«  miMrmt  et  tempeetaa  ad  portnm  iUornm  »H>nWrt," 
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force  had  been  sent  against  the  West  while  William  was  oBATxnn. 
still  in  Normandy.     At  all  events  the  city  was  at  this  Z«al  and 
moment  perfectly  independent  and  full  of  zeal  for  theaiimnks. 
national  cause.     The  citizens  of  Exeter  were  rich,  nn- 
merons^  and  valiant,  and,  at  this  stage  at  least  of  the 
story,  all  ranks  joined  in  fall  purpose  to  withstand  the 
stianger  to  the  uttermost.^     Lake  their  brethren  at  Win-  Tbeir  re- 
chester^  they  stood  in  a  special  relation  to  the  widowed  ^mlgyth. 
Eadgyth^^   as    their   fore&thers    had   stood   towards   the   . 
widowed  Emma.     But  the  influence  which  the  absent 
Lady  could  exercise  at  Exeter  was  &r  less  than  that  which 
she  could  exercise  in  her  own  dwelling-place  at  Winchester.' 
The  walls  which  JSthelstan  had  reared^  and  which  Swend 
had  at  least  partly  overthrown,^  had  been  repaired  or  re- 
built, and  the  city  was  again  strongly  fortified.^    And  now 
towers  and  battlements^  and  whatever  was  needed  for  defence 
against  a  siege,  were  carefully  repaired,  and  new  works 
added  wherever  any  farther  strength  could  be  given.* 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  we  hear  only  of  the  defences 
of  the  city  itself;  Exeter  did  not  as  yet  contain  a  castle, 
fiat  the   resistance   of  the  West   was   not   to   be   only  lliey  aeak 
the  resistance  of  a  single  city,  however  great;   the  men^/^^™ 
of  Exeter  sent  messen^rs  to  and  fro  to  rouse  the  men  ^°""g 

^  shires  and 

towns. 

This  incidental  mention  is  just  in  the  style  of  William  of  Poitiers  (cf.  his 
scooimt  of  Romney,  vol.  iiL  pp.  410,  554) ;  one  woald  be  well  pleased  to 
know  the  story  more  at  large. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  510  A.  ^'CiTes  earn  tenebant  furiosi,  copiosK  mnltitadinia, 
infiastiaBimi  mortalibnsGaUioi  generis,  puberes  ac  Senatus.**  One  is  tempted 
to  read  either  "plebs  et  Senatus*'  or  "puberes  ao  seniores."  But  the 
mention  of  "Senatus,"  it  will  be  presently  seen,  is  important.  (In  this 
nggestion  I  find  myself  forsetaUed  in  tiie  excellent  note  of  Maseres, 
p.  aio.) 

'  In  Domesday  (100)  twelve  houses  in  Exeter  appear  as  "  libene  ad 
ooBMnim  in  ministeriis  Eddid  Beginn.** 

*  See  Tol.  iiL  p.  541.  *  See  rol.  i.  pp.  338,  346. 

*  "  Operose  munita,"  says  Orderio. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  510  A.  "Pinnas  ac  turres  et  quseque  neoeasaria  sibi  cense- 
bsnt  in  munimentis  addebant  yel  restaorabant." 
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cuAp.xTiii.  of  the   neighbouring  ahiree,  aad  to  call  on  their  towDB 

to  enter  into  a  league  with  Exeter  againat  the  foreign 

The  King.*     Those  shires,  those  towns,  were  now  undoubtedly 

nowmainly  wholly  English  in  feeling;  they  were  probably  by  this 

^"K'"*-     time   mainly   English   in  blood.      The  Thegna  and   the 

citizens  at  all  eTcnt«  would  be  so ;  the  towns,  we  may 

be  Burc,  like  Exeter  itself,  had  been  from  the  beginning 

English  colonies  in   the   Celtic   land.     The  memory   of 

older  distinctions  would  simply  tend,  as  in  Bome  parts  it 

tends  to  this  day,  to  make  local  feeling  a  little  stronger 

than  elsewhere.     But  the  patriots  of  Exeter  were  ready 

to   welcome   help   from   any  quarter,   and,  among   other 

quarters,  they  sought  it  among  the  strangers  from  distant 

lands  whom  the  commercial  importance  of  their  city  had 

brought  to  sojourn  within  their  gates.    Foreign  merchants, 

if  they  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  campaign,  were 

pressed   into  the   service,   to   take   their   part  on   behalf 

of  the  liind  to  which  they  owed  a  temporary  allegiance.' 

It  was  plain  that  to  put  down  such  a  movement  as  this 

must  be  William's  first  work.     The  active  hostility  of  the 

West  nas  becoming  more  dangerous  than  the  stubborn 

sullenncss  of  the  North  or  even  thim  the  chances  of  an 

invasion  &om  Denmark. 

CaniiexioQ       And  there  was  another  feature  about  the  movement  at 

moTement  Exeter  which  would  make  it  Bpecially  hateful  in  WilUam's 

fi[mU*''of     ^y^-     "^^  Benalagu  might  be  ready  to  welcome  Swend 

Godwine.    or  to  Seek  for  a  King  in  the  House  of  Leofric.     The  name 

of  Eadgar  might  kindle  a  sentimental  feeling  in  any  part 

of  the  Kingdom  over  which  he  had  been  for  a  moment 

chosen  King.     But  the  voice  which  came  up  from  Exeter 

'  Ord.  Vit,  510  A.  "  Hi  ninunun  iocios  e  plngu  GnitimiB  inqniate  m  uuiw 
bsnt ....  Hliu  quoque  ciTiUt«a  ad  coDBpinndum  in  eadem  Isgfttiombni 
imtigalmut,  et  contra  Begem  alionigonam  toto  nisu  m  prapiwabwit,  com 
quo  nntea  de  nuUo  negotio  egorent." 

*  lb.    "  Mercatom  ttdveou  bello  luibiln  retinebanl." 
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was  a  voice  raised  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Oodwine  and  oHAP.xvin. 
Harold.      Of  that  House  we  have  heard  nothing  since 
Gytha,  the  mother  of  heroes^  craved  the  body  of  her  son 
on  the  morrow  of  the  great  battle.^     But  now  the  widow  Presenoeof 
of  Godwine  was  present  in  the  city  whose  holy  places  she  E^ter. 
had  enriched  with  offerings  for  the  soul  of  her  husband.^ 
There  was  no  part  of  England  in  which  her  own  possessions  Great  pos- 
and  those  of  her  children  were  larger  than  in  the  shires  of  Harold  and 
Devon  and  Somerset.   And  it  is  in  those  shires  only  that  we  ^^^^^ 
can  trace  in  the  Survey  the  names  of  those  younger  mem-  West, 
bers  of  the  family  of  whom  so  little  record  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.'     The  lands  of  the  House  of  Oodwine^  at  all 
events  the  lands  of  Harold,  Gyrth^  and  Leofwine^  had^ 
wherever  William's  rule  had  reached^  been  forfeited  to  the 
behoof  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers.     Here,  in  the 
free  West,   their   revenues    and  the   fighting    power   of 
their  occupants  were  still  ready  to  be  used  in  the  cause 
of  England.     The  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  had  sent 
their  contingents  to  Senlac;  the  men  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  are   not    mentioned;^   in   the   swifb   march   of 
events  between  the  two  great  battles  the  forces  of  such 
distant  regions  may  easily,  without  any  suspicion  of  back- 
wardness or  disloyalty^  have  &iled  to  find  their  way  to 
Harold's  muster.     But  for  this  very  reason  those  shires 
were  better  able  to  resist  now;  their  noblest  and  bravest 
had  not  been  cut  off^  like  the   noblest  and  bravest  of 
Kent  and  Berkshire.     The  widow  of  the  great  Earl^  the 
mother  of  the  fallen  King^  was  thus  dwelling  within  the 
walls  of  a  city  where  she  was  well  known,  in  the  midst  of 
^net  estates  belonging  to  herself  and  her  house.     We  may 
here  stop  and  see  what  was  at  this  moment  the  state  of  the 

*  See  ToL  iii.  p.  512 ;  cC  p.  519. 

*  See  Tol.  ii  p.  35a  for  her  gifts  to  Saint  Olaf  a  church  at  Exeter. 
'  See  Appendii  Q.  and  B. 

*  See  the  list  from  Waoe  in  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 
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0Hif.xTOi.  HooBe  of  Godwine,  as  Bevenil  of  itg  members  will  flit  befi»e 
the  HouM  "'^  ^y^  ^^^  *  ^^^  moment*.  All  the  sods  of  Godwine  were 
o(God-  dead,  save  only  Wulfnoth  the  hostage,  who  was  in  tiie 
WnUbotli  ^1^  of  William.^  Of  Harold's  other  oompanicoi  in  his 
tha  oalj     faUa  vov^e,  Halcon  the  son  of  Swe^o,  no  certain  account 

mrviviiig  j  -o    i  a      ' 

•on.  can  be  given.     I  have  ventured,  rather  doabtiogly,  to  give 

H^=™™liim  his  place  among  the  warriors  of  Senlac.*     He  may 
have  died  there,  or  the  conjecture'  may  be  true  which, 
without  any  further  evidence,  makes  him  the  same  as  a 
Danish  Earl  Hakon  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later  in  the 
The  history.     Of  the  daughters  of  Godwine,  Eadgyth  was  still 

ofOod-  enjoying  the  honours  of  the  Old  I^y  within  the  walls  of 
**"*■  her   Imperial   morning-gift.     ^Ifgifu,   according  to    one 

version,  was  dead ;  *  at  all  events  there  is  no  further 
account  to  give  of  her.  Gunhild,  alive  and  unmarried, 
was  doubtless  in  attendance  on  her  mother.  In  tbe  third 
generation,  besides  the  doubtful  case  of  Hakon,  the  sods 
of  Tostig  were  in  Norway ; "  of  any  children  of  Gyrth  and 
The  Leoftvine  we  hear  nothing.     But  Harold  had  left  behind 

Harold,      him  five  children,  who,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  were 
Tlaee  Boni  probably  the  offspring  of  Eadgyth  Swanneahals.*     Of  their 
daughters,  mother  we  hear  no  more  after  her  sad  errand  to  Senlac. 
^dren  of  ^  °^^  really  was  the  rich  and  fair  Eadgifu  of  Domesday,  her 
^"^sy**"     lands   formed — ^most  likely  had   already   formed — a   rich 
neahala.      harvest  for  Morman  spoilers.     But  her  three  sons,  Godwine, 
Eadmiud,  and  Magnus,  of  whom  Godwine  was  a  holder 
of  lands  in  Somerset,^  and  her  daughters  Gytha  and  Gun- 
hild, will  all  call  for  momentary  notice.    Everything  leads 
ne  to  believe  that  the  whole  family  were  now  gathered 
round  their  grandmother  at  Exeter.     But  there  was  an- 
other child  of   Harold  who  was  most  likely  in  a  distant 

'  See  kbove.  p.  119.  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

■  Thk  is  made  by  LappeDbeig,  Norman  Kings,  p.  168  {Eng.  ed.),  after 

•  See  vo).  lil.  pp.  »6i.  70J.  •  lb.  p.  374. 

'  lb.  p.  764,  and  Appendix  B.  *  See  A[^>eiidi<  Q. 
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ptrt  of  En^and.    There  can  be  litUe  doabt  that  Ulf^  the  0BAP.xym. 
m  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  waa  bom  after  his  father's  ^^^ 
death.    It  would  follow  that  he  was  bom  at   Chester,  S^<^b; 
whither   his    mother   had    been   sent  for  safety   by  her 
brothers.^   As  Chester  was  not  yet  in  William's  possession, 
the  babe,  whom  the  event  of  the  gn^'eat  battle  had  hindered 
fiom  being  a  bom  ^theling,  was  probably  dwelling  with 
hi  mother  within  the  Mercian  Earldom.     Sooner  or  later  his  cap- 
indeed  he  fell  into  William's  clutches   and   remained   a   ^^' 
prisoner  till  the  end  of  William's  reign.'    But  we  may 
beKeve  that  his  captivity  dated   only  from   the  fall   of 
Chester  rather  than  suspect   that   even  Eadwine   could 
stoop  to  the  baseness  of  giving  up   his  infant  nephew 
M  the  price  of  the  Conqueror's  favour  to  himself. 

"Hie  son  of  Ealdgyth  united  the  blood  of  the  two  greatest  Harold's 
booses  in  England,  and,  had  his  father's  reign  been  as  long  Exeter. 
M  the  heart  of  England  had  prayed  for  at  his  crowning, 
be  might  have  been  the  second  King  of  the  House  of 
Godwine.    The  sons  of  Harold  who  were  within  the  walls 
of  Exeter  came  of  a  lowUer  and  doubtful  stock.     But,  as 
vigorous  youths   £Eist   approaching  manhood^  they  were 
better  fitted  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  a  patriotic 
movement,  and  the  probable  stain  on  their  birth  could 
baldly  be  thrown  in  their  teeth  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Bastard.     The  whole  West  was  ready  for  defence,  and  Volunteen 
volunteers  flocked   in  from  other  parts.      One  recorded  districts, 
uutanoe  in  such  cases  proves  many  unrecorded.     Bkecman,  Blecman 
a  wealthy  secular  priest  of  Berkshire,  a  tenant  of  the  Abbey  ghire. 
of  Abingdon,  and  himself  founder  of  a  goodly  church  in  its 
neighbonrhood,  risked  all  his  possessions,  temporal  and 
>Firitiial,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  widow  of  Godwine.^ 

'  Seo  ToL  iii.  pp.  511,  764.  *  See  Flor.  Wig.  1067. 

'  Bhscmaa,  Blacheman,  Blachemaimus,  is  spoken  of  in  the  History  of 
'^tiiBgdon,  L  474,  as  **  presbyter  pecaniosus."  By  the  leave  of  the  oonvent 
^  huih  a  cfaorch,  with  buildings  of  a  monastic  pattern  attached,  on  an 
^■Iwd  to  the  Bonth  of  the  monastery,  which,  from  the  dedication  of  the 
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oRAP.xTiit.  Such  a  man,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  stand  alone ;  Exetei, 
the  one  great  city  of  Southern  England  which  remained 
free,  was  doubtless  a  city  of  refuge  to  many  a  patriotic 
heart  from  all  the  shires  over  which  the  House  of  God- 
wine  bad  ruled.     At  no  moment  since  the  battle  had  the 
The  Weat-  hopes  of  deliverance  been  higher.     Bnt,  as  usual,  local  and 
nnntnot    Internal  dissensions  spoiled  everything.     England  had  no   ' 
tyrtT*^   leader.     If  the  North  had  risen  now,  if  the  Danish  fleet  liad 
North.       come  now,  their  united  forces  might  perhaps  have  driven 
William  once  more  beyond  the  sea.     But  while  Exeter  waa 
in  arms,  York  did  not  etir,  and  when  York  did  stir,  Exet^ 
had  no  longer  the  power  of  Btining.     The  grandsons  of 
Leofric  doubtless  cared  little  for  a  movement  on  behalf  of 
the   House  of  Godwine.      Had  the   son    of  Harold  and 
Ealdgyth  been  a  grown  man,  capable  of  leading  armies, 
both  the  great  divisions  of  England  might  possibly  have 
gathered  round  one  who  united  the  blood  of  Godwine  and 
the  blood  of  Leofric.     But  the  babe  at  Chester  could  give 
no   strength   to  any  cause,    and   Eadwine   and   Morkere 

church  to  Sunt  Andrew,  got  the  nwne  of  "  AodreaiB"  (AudreMCge  !).  He 
buildinga  wera  "mirifice  cokptatn,  picturia  cElAtnnsque  infrK  et  eitrs  nUqac 
loconim  ddectabile  vim  euboniata."  He  thai  "  privktim  ae  monuiiii 
ingerendo,  turn  >url  ai^entiqne  octentu,  torn  Gurandi  oris  profusioae,"  got 
ft  leoae  of  three  lordahipe  from  the  Abbey.  The  writer  aeema  to  recon]  the 
grant  with  some  dLspleaaure.  bat  it  was  merely  one  of  the  neual  Imiw 
Bltecman  wm,  m  he  is  described  in  the  local  hutoiy  (L  484), "  eoclecia  honM 
effeotut,"  just  like  Sbeiiff  Qodric.  Of  one  of  the  pUcea  spoken  ot,  Kaodlbrd 
in  Oxfonlsbire,  we  also  tom]  in  Doin«d»y  (156  b),  "  Blaehenum  praBbytcr 
tenuit  ab  eccl«eift."  The  name,  whether  of  the  stune  penan  or  not,  is  found 
in  serenl  other  oitries  in  the  Survey.  Another  entry  in  Oittinlilur*  (160) 
doobtlen  bdongs  to  our  Bbeoman.  The  connexion  of  Bhecnutn  with  tha 
degs  of  Exeter  oomea  from  the  local  hktory,  i.  4S,),  484.  The  paaaage  mna 
thus  ;  "  WitlelmuB  vero  Anglim  diadema  obtinult.  Cui  dam  qnidam  snb- 
jectionia  fidelitatem  sponderent,  noiuialU  eitenia  aibi  sedea  per  alia  n^na 
conaulU  rati  petere  seae  aubducerent,  Abbaa  Ealdrediu,  primorum  sow  sen- 
tentin  dedens,  Begt  fldelitatis  sacmlnenta  peiaolvit.  At  in  posteriocnm 
nnmero  qnum  mnlti  diTertereat,  turn  et  perempti  Regia  mater,  aeciuD  in 
oomitatD  luo,  ana  cum  plurimis  aliia,  preabytenim  Blat^emannnm  babens, 
AngUam  deseruit."  If  Blaoman  accompanied  Qjtba  in  her  flight,  we 
may  be  pretty  aure  that  he  waa  with  her  at  Eieter. 
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Urried  in  the  Court  of  William  till  William's  rule  was  as  0HAP.xYm. 
safe  at  Exeter  as  it  was  at  Winchester  and  London. 

In  OTercoming  the  hostility  of  the  West,  William  acted  William 
as  be  always  did  act.     Before  he  tried  arms,  he   tried 
n^tiation.     In  the  great  case  of  all,  in  his  dealings  with 
Harold  himself,  he  did  not  strike  a  blow  till  all  the  powers 
of  diplomacy  had  been  thoroughly  worn  out  between  him- 
self and  his  rival.     In  the  course  of  his  march  after  the 
battle^  he  had  sent  a  successful  embassy  to  Winchester,^ 
and  one  of  more  doubtful  issue  to  London.^     So  he  now  He  de- 
seat  to  Exeter  to  demand  that  the  citizens  should  take  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  oath   of  allegiance   to   him   as   their   lawful  King,^o{Ex^et^. 
He  also,  it  would  seem,  required  to  be  received  in  person 
within  the  city.     William^  on  becoming  full   sovereign 
of  Exeter^    might    have    purposed,    like   iBthelstaUj    to 
celebrate  and  to  secure  his  conquest  by  holding  one  of 
the  solemn  Gemots  of  the  year  within  its  walls.'*     On 
the  arrival  of  this  message,  we  see  the  first  signs  of  a 
wavering  policy,  of  a  division  of  feeUng  between  difierent 
dasses  in  the  city.     At  Exeter,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  patriotic,  but  a  &inthearted,  if 
not  a  traitorous,  faction  soon  beg^n  to  show  itself  among 
those  of  higher  degree.'^      The  chief  men^  whether  by  Attempt  of 
those  words  we  are  to  understand  the  local  magistracy  or  leaden  to 
generally  the  leading  men  who  were  gathered  within  the  J^^* 
walls  of  the  city,  sent  a  temporizing  answer  to  William,  coune. 
In  so  doing  they  showed  that  they  as  little  understood 
tile  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing  as  Robert  the 
Staller  had    understood    him  when    he    counselled    him 
to  go  back  quietly  from  Hastings  to  Normandy.^      In 
dealing  with  William  the  Conqueror  there  were  only  two 

*  See  ToL  iii.  p.  540.  '  lb.  p.  545. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  510  A.    *'  Bex  ubi  h«c  oertiiiB  oomperit,  primoribuB  dvitatis 
jvnn  nbi  fidelittttem  maDdavit.'*  *  See  toL  I  p.  338. 

'  See  tbe  note  in  toL  iiL  p.  33a.  *  See  yol.  iii.  p.  414. 
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choices,  nncoDcUtional  Bubmission  and  resistance  to  the 
last.  Submieaion  would  bring  &yoiuable  terms.  lUfflst- 
imce  might  be  successful,  and  William  moreover  now  and 
then  showed  that  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  honour  > 
valiant  enemy.  The  Wise  Men  of  Exeter  tried  a  middle 
course,  a  conree  which  made  success  impossible ;  but 
tbeir  answer  is  most  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
politics  of  the  time.  It  shows  the  strength  of  local,  ai 
dietingaished  from  national,  patriotism ;  it  shows  the  ideas 
of  mmiicipal  freedom  which  were  growing  up;  it  shows, 
we  may  add,  the  chances  and  tendencies  from  whkh 
William  saved  £ngland.  The  answer  to  William's  sum- 
mons, as  reported  by  our  Nonnaa  informants,  ran  thus, 
"  We  will  take  no  oaths  to  the  King;  we  will  not 
receive  him  within  our  walls ;  hut  we  are  ready  to  pay 
to  him  the  tribute  which  we  have  been  used  to  pay  to 
former  Kings,"  •  That  is  to  say,  they  were  ready  to 
receive  him  as  Emperor,  but  not  as  King.  The  wordf 
are  exactly  snch  as  an  Italian  city  might  have  osed  to  ■ 
Teutonic  Cssar.  We  long  to  know  whether  such  langnagv 
came  from  the  magistrates  of  Exeter  only,  or  whether  it 
was  shared  by  the  Thegns  of  the  West  in  genetal.  In 
the  former  case  the  object  is  plain;  the  aim  of  the 
Exeter  patricians  was  to  make  their  city  an  aristocratic 
commonwealth,  like  those  of  which  the  germs  were  already 
showing  themselves  within  the  continental  Empire.  Ii 
it  possible  that,   among  Hike  foreign   visitors  who  gave 


•  Old.  Vit.  510  A.  "  At  Illi  imnBJidavenitit  «  dieentea,  Neqne  nen- 
uentniii  Rep  faciemiu,  neque  in  urbem  eum  iotromitteinuB,  sed  tribntnii 
ei  ex  coDBuetndins  priBtiniL  reddemiu."  It  must  be  ramembered  tliat  our 
onl;  aocotint  af  these  most  interesting  negoliaUons  comes  from  Oiderie,  who 
doubtless  followed  William  of  Poitien.  The  sbort  acoountK  tn  the  Chronicls* 
and  Florence  begin  only  with  tbe  actual  siege.  This  is  mocb  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  we  should  never  have  mora  gladly  welcomed  a  reoord  in  our 
own  toD^e  than  in  the  report  of  these  answers,  which  oould  Dot  bil  ta 
prenerve  to  us  so  many  technical  phrasea  of  early  pcdiUca. 
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their  help  in  matters  of  war,  there  were  some  who  could  oHAP.zvm. 
giFe  lessons  to  the  rulers  of  Exeter  in  matters  of  Italian  «tern»l 

.       .  supenonty 

pobcj  ?  Exeter  was  to  be  a  republic,  independent  in  all  in  the 
its  internal  affairs.  ^  The  Emperor  of  Britain  might  beBritaia" 
Orer-lord  of  the  commonwealth ;  his  protection  might  be 
bought,  or  his  enmity  might  be  bought  off,  by  a  payment 
in  money.  The  burthens  which  had  been  laid  on  Exeter  Royal 
by  former  Kings  had  not  been  excessive.  The  city  paid  ^©ter?^*' 
in  money  only  when  London,  York,  and  Winchester  paid, 
snd  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  a  single  half  mark  of  silver, 
for  the  behoof  of  the  soldiers,  that  is  doubtless  of  the 
King's  Housecarls.^  The  mention  of  Exeter  in  such 
company  marks  the  high  position  that  it  held  among  the 
cities  of  England.  When  the  Kiug  summoned  his  fyti 
to  his  standard,  by  sea  or  by  land,  Exeter  supplied  the 
same  number  of  men  as  were  supplied  by  five  hides  of 
lflnd.3  These  payments,  these  services,  the  commonwealth 
was  ready  to  render  to  the  new  master  who  claimed  its 
allegiaQce.  But  the  men  of  Exeter  would  not,  each 
eiiizen  personally,  become  his  men;  they  would  not 
leoeive  so  dangerous  a  visitor  within  their  walls;  they 
would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  handed  over  as  a  morning- 
gift  to  any  more  widows  of  Kings,  or  again  be  exposed 
to  tiie  treason  or  the  incapacity  of  Beeves  commissioned 
by  foreign  Ladies.  .  Such  schemes  were  natural  enough 
in  a  civic  aristocracy,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been 
flbaied  by  the  rural  Thegns  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset. 

'  On  the  condition  of  Exeter  at  this  time  and  ita  league  with  the 
othflr  borooghs,  see  Palgrave,  iii.  419,  426-439,  and  English  Common- 
with,  L  645.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  line  which 
Im  take^  but  it  is  a  striking  thought  when  he  sajs,  "But  a  little 
aui«»  and  England  might  have  become  the  first  Federal  Ck>mmon- 
wealth  in  Cfaiistendom.** 

'  See  below,  p.  163. 

*  Domeeday,  100.  *'  Quando  expeditio  ibat  per  terram  aut  'per  mare, 
■vriebat  hsc  dvitas  quantum  y.  hide  terro.**    So  Exon,  80. 

L  % 
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oHAP.xvni.  Still  lesB  were  such  sc^emeB  likely  to  be  shared  by  Gytlia 
fh^l^  °^  *"*•  ^^^  gnmdsona.     The  sons  of  Harold  might  well  dream 
TheguB.      of  EingdomSj  greater  or  smaller,  whether  of  Eng^land,  of 
prolMUa     Weseex,   or  only   of  the    Wealkcyn.      But    they   would 
towmS  ft   hardly  aapire  to  be  Consuls  or  Burgomasters  of  the  Free 
"x^^^""    Imperial  City  of  Exeter,     As  for  the  ordinary   Thegns 
Position      of  the  country,  we  caa  hardly  attribute  to  them  such  a 
^bOIt  of    ^^S^^  "f  political  foresight  as  to  understand  the  probable 
Hvo»-      results  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  common- 
wealth in  the  great  Western  city.     Such  a  commonwealth, 
if  it  lived  and  prospered,  was  not  unlikely  to  phiy  the  part 
which  was  afterwards  played  by  Bern  and  Florence,  wbich 
was,  a  few  years  later^  played  for  a  moment  by  Le  ManSj 
and  to  constrain  the  neighbouring  lords   of  the  soil  to 
become  its  citizens  or   its  subjects.     Exeter  had  already 
possessions  beyond  its  own  walls,  which  might  easily  &m 
the  germ  of  a  subject  district.'     But,  without  supposing 
the  Western  Thegns   to   look   so  hx  afield   as  this,   the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  commonwealth  of  Exeter  conid 
have  no  charm  or  interest  for  them.     If  they  were  feint- 
hearted,  they  might   seek   their   advantage  in  becoming 
William's  men  and  buying  back  their  lands  of  him.^     If 
they  were  stout-hearted  and   hopeihl,  they   might    look 
forward  to  keeping  William   out  of  the  Western   lands 
altogether.    But  no  half-measure  offered  any  chance.    A 
commonwealth  of  Exeter  promised  them  nothing,  and  tliey 
could  have  no  hope  of  admitting  William  as  Over-lord  with- 
No  chanoe  out  admitting  him  as  immediate  King.    They  conid  hardly 
a  tte^"  "^  have  cherished  any  dream  so  wild  as  that  of  establishing 
pmuknt      ^(jg  TTealAcyn  as  a  separate  principality  like  the  Northern 
pnllw  in     Wales,  paying  tribute  to  William  as  Basileus  of  Britain, 

'  Domeidfty,  loo.  "  Burgeiwee  EiotiiK  urbia  habeat  extm  civltatem 
teme  ili.  oirucatM  qoio  nulLun  ooniuetudinein  reddonl,  Dfw  ad  ipMm 
drilatran." 

'  See  kbova,  p.  15. 
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but  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Godwine,  a  prince  oHAP.xvra. 
who  might  himself  be  the  man  of  the  Over-lord,  but 
whose  personal  vassalage  should   not  be   shared  by  his 
subjects. 

But  of  all  princes  of  his  day  William  was  the  least  William's 
likely  to  be  entangled  into  middle    courses    or    to   be  C^J^e- 
atis6ed  with  a  half-submission.     He  might  be  Duke  of  *^^***  ^^'^ 
the  Normans  and  Caesar  of  the  English ;  ^  but  in  either  where, 
diaracter  he  would  be  the  immediate  lord  of  every  one 
of  his  subjects.     He  might  be  satisfied  with  maintaining 
the  external  superiority  of  his  predecessors  over  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  his  Empire,  but  within  the  Kingdom 
which  his  kinsman  had  bequeathed  to  him  he  would  put 
up  with  nothing  short  of   unreserved   allegiance.      He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  terms  and  reservations. 

is  answer  to  the  Exeter  deputation  was  terse   and  to  His  answer 


the  purpose ;  "  It  is  not  my  custom  to  take  subjects  on  Exeter 
Buch  conditions."  «     War  of  course  followed ;    William  ^.*P"**- 

'  tlOD. 

marched  with  an  army  into  Devonshire^  an  army  drawn  He 
partly  from   the   English   inhabitants   of  the   conquered  ™*^^J" 
districts.    This  was  the  first,  but  not  the  last,  time  in  Exeter, 
which  William  learned  to  employ  English  valour  in  tis^^^M^J^.^ 
wars  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.^    The  policy  of  so  doing  aroiy- 
was  obvious ;   it  was  not  a  foreign  conqueror  who  was  ^*^p^. 
marching  against  an  independent  city ;  it  was  the  King  ployment. 
of  the  English^  at  the   head  of  his   loyal  Englishmen, 
marching  against  a  city  which  refused   him  his  lawful 


'  "Qui  Dux  Normaiiius,  qui  Caesar  pnefuit  Anglis,"  says  Abbot  Baldric 
>D  ha  Yenes  on  William.     Duchesne,  Ber.  Franc.  Scriptt.  iv.  957  A. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  510  A.  "  E  contra  sic  eis  remandavit  Rex  dicens,  Kon  est 
niH  moris  ad  banc  conditionem  babere  snbjectos." 

'  lb.  *'  Deinde  com  exercitn  ad  fines  eorom  acoessit,  et  primos  in  eft 
opedittone  Anglos  eduxit."  I  do  not  see  tbat  this  need  mean — ^tbough  the 
&ct  ig  not  at  all  unlikely — that  **  the  English  were  placed  in  the  front  of 
luB  anny  "  (Lappenberg,  i  a  i,  Eng.  tr.).  Surely  it  simply  means  that  this 
Wtt  the  first  time  that  William  used  English  troops. 
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oHu.ivai.  ngbta.  Not  is  it  wonderfhl  that  native  Englishmen, 
a?''^""  ^^^"^  '™™  *^^  West-Saion  shires,  were  found  ready  to 
their  march  on  snch  a  service.     A  goTemment  in  poasessicNi, 

to  nrre.  however  unpopular,  has  vast  advantages  over  a  people 
without  leaders.  If  King  William  summoned  the  Jyrd 
in  ancient  form,  under  the  same  penalties  which  had  been 
decreed  in  the  days  of  ^thelred,^  the  man,  Thegn  or 
Churl,  who  dared  to  hold  back  must  have  heen  a  man 
of  unusual  boldness  and  vigour.  And  when  soldiers  are 
once  under  arms,  the  blind  iustinct  of  military  discipline, 
and  of  what  is  called  military  honour,  has  too  often  been 
found  utterly  to  outweigh  the  higher  biddings  of  moral 
and  political  duty.  If  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Buonapartes  did  not  scruple  to  drive  out  Parliaments  at 
the  bidding  of  their  military  chiefs,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  William,  now  and  at  other  times,  found  English- 
men ready  to  march  at  his  bidding  against  those  who 
were  fighting  to  deliver  England.  The  thing  was  not 
Esrilerin- new.  Swend,^  Cnut,  Harold  Hardrada,  ^  had  always 
nrrice  found  meuis  to  draw  (resh  forces  from  the  districts  of 
^^"  England  which  submitted  to  them.  In  the  wars  of  Cnnt 
qnerara.  the  still  stranger  sight  had  been  seen  of  West-Saxon 
troops  serving  under  the  Danish  Baven  against  a  West- 
Saxon  .^theling  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  Denala^.* 
So  now,  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  host  hugely  compossd 
of  Englishmen  that  William  set  forth  to  win  for  himself 
the  great  stronghold  of  English  freedom  in  the  Western 
shires. 

His  line  of  march  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  ravage.' 
His  course  naturally  led  him  through  Dorset,  and  it  was 


•  Se«  Tol.  i.  pp,  366,  415.  '  lb.  394. 

'  See  voL  iii.  p.  35*.  •  8e«  vol.  i.  p.  414- 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067  (after  recording  the  tax,  lee  aboTe,  p.  1  iS)  1  "  And 
^eahhoEe^ra  let  a&e  hergian  eall  (net  hi  oferibron."  This  will  ftt  lewt 
indade  the  Donet  hariTingt. 
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BO  doubt  now  that  the  towns  of  that  shire^  Dorchester,  0HAP.xyin. 
Bridport,  Wareham.   and    Shaftesbury,    underwent    that^^>*™'» 

I*     i»  I  i_         .  ,  .        .  .  mvagee  on 

Runu  hanying^  the  result  of  which  is  recorded  in  Domes-  his  march  ; 
day.    Bridport  was  utterly  ruined ;  not  a  house  seems  to  Dorset 
hiTC  been  able  to  pay  taxes  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  *®'"^- 
At  Dorchester,  the  old  fioman  settlement^  the  chief  town 
of  the  shire,  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  houses  escaped 
destraction.^     These  fiicts  are  signs  that  William  followed 
the  same  policy  against  Exeter   which  he  had  followed  William's 
against  Le  Mans  ^.  and  against  London.^    The  boroughs  of  Mme  as  in 
Dorset  were  doubtless  among  the  towns  which  had  joined  ^^^  ^'^^^ 
in  the  civic  league.      Probably  they  stood  sieges  and  were 
taken  by  storm.    At  any  rate  they  were  ruthlessly  harried, 
in  order  at  once  to  isolate  and  to  frighten  the  greater  city 
which  lay  beyond  them.     This  policy  did  its  work.     As  Its  effect : 
William  drew  near,  the  fear  of  him  and  his  wrath  fell  on  trat«B^^ 
the  patricians  of  the  commonwealth  of  Exeter.      At  a^®*®*", 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city  a  second  deputation  mission 
met  him,  whose  language  was  very  different  from  that  of  hostages, 
the  earlier  message.     Nothing  was  now  said  of  conditions ; 
nothing  was  reftised ;  all  was  abject  submission  to  William's 
will.  The  men  of  Exeter  craved  for  peace ;  their  gates  were 
open  to  receive  the  King ;  they  would  obey  all  his  orders. 
In  pledge  of  their  good  faith,  hostages,  as  many  as  William 
demanded,  were  at  once  given  up.^    And  it  would  seem  Alleged 
that  William  now  made  some  special  promises  of  favour  promise  by 
which  he  afterwards  &iled   to  carry  out.*     We  cannot  William. 


'  On  the  details,  see  Appendix  K. 

*  Bee  ToL  iii.  p.  aoa.  •  lb.  pp.  533,  543. 

*  Ord.  Vii.  510  B.  "  Majores  moz,  at  Begem  cum  ezercitu  appro- 
poiqiiAre  oognoscnnt,  obTiam  advenieiiti  prooeduut,  paoem  poscnnt,  portas 
ei  pstere  diomit,  imperata  qiuelibet  se  facturos  promittunt,  et  obsides  illico, 
<losotos  Bex  jnbety  adducuntor.*'  This  of  course  camiot  mean  that  they 
*akt  back  to  the  city  for  hostages. 

*  So  it  would  seem  from  the  short  but  weighty  account  in  the  Worcester 
Chronicle,  which  gives  hints  which  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  see  drawn 
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oHAP.xvm.  wonder  that  it  was   bo,  for,  as  soon   as  the  messengerB 

Teturoed  to  the  town,  it  speedily  appeared  that  the  act  of 

the  ruling  body  was  not  confiTmed  by  the  general  feeling 

TheotLpita-  of  the  citizens.   The  capitulation  was  disowned ;  even  regard 

i^^r^  by    f<"  *^®  safety  of  the  hostages  did  not  move  men  who  bad 

^"^If*™  made  up  their  minds  not  to  yield.^   After  the  deputation  had 

withdrawn,  and  had  left  the  hostages  in  the  King's  hands, 

no  farther  marks  of  submission  followed.   The  road  was  not 

thronged,  as  "William  probably  looked   to  see   it,  by  his 

new  subjects  pouring  forth  to  welcome  their  sovereign.  One 

might  almost  he  led  to  think  that  acts  of  direct  hostility 

The  BiwE  followed   on   the   part   of  the   citizens.      At  all   events, 

Williun     ^i^li'ua   ^^  that  be  was  deceived,  and  we  can  hardly 

dram  near  blame  him  for  being  filled  with  wonder  and  wrath.'   With 

noitre,  Had  five  hundred  horsemen  he  rode   forth  to  see  the  city,  to 

dtr  pt«-     jiidge  of  its  site  and  its  fortifications,  and  to  find  out  what 

5^™  ^    the  enemy  were  doing.^ 

out  »(  groater  length.  The  wordi  ore — eAer  the  hanyiDgs — "  And  )s  be 
ferde  to  Defenaadre,  ftDd  beast  (>•  burh  Eikuceater  zriii.  dagss,  ud  (cr 
we&r6  micel  his  herea  for&ren,  ae  he  kton  vbL  behtl,  and  yfde  gdiule, 
and  hig  him  |<a  burh  mgeafon  fbrMn  )»  JiegeDae  heom  gsawicon  bsldon.' 
The  account  seems  hardly  to  follow  cbronologicsl  order,  and  this  msiu 
the  moat  likely  time  for  promisee. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Rerorai  ad  coneiTes,  qui  sapplioiapro  rentn  nunii 
tDetoebant,  nihilominas  machinantur  hoatilia  qiue  ciBperant,  moltisqae  pro 
Ckuntu  ad  oppngmmdum  ma  incitabsnt."  These  wnrda  by  theDuelTei 
vonld  rather  imply  that  those  who  made  the  oapltnlatJon  were  the  same 
■a  those  who  disowned  it.  But  the  mention  in  the  Chronicle  of  (be  treamn 
ef  the  Thegns,  and  the  distinction  which  OnJeric  himself  seems  to  draw 
between  the  "  primorea  "  now  and  tbe  "  municipes  "  a  little  later,  seem  to 
JDitify  me  in  following  Lappenberg  io  the  view  which  I  have  taken  in  tbe 
text.  I  see  that  Thierry  and  Mr.  5t.  John  take  it  in  the  same  way,  only  it 
it  hardly  &ir  of  Thierry  to  quote  the  words  of  Orderio  bo  aa  to  make 


*  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  "  Qaod  audiena  Bex,  qui  ad  qoattior  milliaria  eon- 
idatebat  ab  urbe,  ir&  repletos  est  at  admlratiowi." 

'lb.  "  Imprimis  itaqae  Rex  cum  quiogentis  eqoitLbas  propeni  perreiit, 
Dt  looom  et  meeniaTideret,  et  qiud  hoatee  ageret  deprehenderet.''  Campare 
(he  five  hundred  honenen  sent  against  Londoo  (see  rol  iiu  p.  541),  but 
then  William  wu  not  preaent  in  penon. 
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The  city  to  which  William  now  drew  near  did  not  indeed  oHAPjLvm. 
iml  the  natural  strength  of  Le  Mans  or  Domfront,  but  it  l>"wrip- 
came  nearer  than  most  English  towns  to  recalling  some-  Exeter, 
what  of  the  character  of  those  memorable  scenes  of  his 
earlier  exploits.     Exeter  is  described  by  the  most  detailed 
historian  of  this  campftign  as  standing  in  a  plain,^  and  to 
one  who  looks  down  upon  the  ciiy  from  the  higher  ground 
which  surrounds  it  on  nearly  every  side  the  description 
might  not  seem  inappropriate.     But  the  ciiy  really  stands 
on  a  hiQ,  and  a  hill,  in  some  parts,  of  no  inconsiderable 
steepness.    The  Exe  flows  to  the  south-west;  at  the  north- 
east a  sort  of  narrow  isthmus  connects  the  hill  with  a  large 
extent  of  ground  at  nearly  its  own  level.     On  either  side 
of  the  isthmus  a  sort  of  ravine,  stretching  towards  the 
river  on  each  side,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  moat  round 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.    On  the  isthmus,  the  most 
important  point  in  the  line  of  defence,  stood  the  east  gate 
of  the  city^  one  of  the  four  which  guarded  the  ends  of 
the  four  main  streets  which  still  keep  up  the  memory  of 
the  ground-plan  of  Roman  Isca.     The  wall  which,  with  The  wnlli 
a  little   care,  may  be    traced  through  nearly  the  whole  *^  ^ 
of  its  extent^^   followed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  is 
divided  from  the  river  by  rich  alluvial  pastures,  in  those 
days  most  likely  mere  swamps.   The  defences  were  therefore 

'  Orderic  (510  A)  calk  the  city  **  in  piano  ota,**  and  adds  "  a  litore 
DiuiDo,  quo  ex  ELibernlA  yel  Britannia  minore  brevissimo  aditur  spatio, 
Stalls  milliaria  ciroiter  duo."  **  LituB  niarinum  "  may,  by  a  &Yourable 
ooBstmetion,  be  taken  to  mean  the  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  but  the 
vbole  geography  is  oonfused. 

*  The  walls  of  Exeter  are  well  shown  in  the  plans  in  Izacke^s  **  Remark- 
able Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter"  (London,  1734)*  <^d  Jenkins's 
**  History  and  Description  of  the  City  of  Exeter  "  (Exeter,  1806).  In  April, 
1870, 1  made  the  whole  circuit  of  the  defences  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  A. 
SsafiDrd,  and  we  were  able  to  trace  the  wall  nearly  everywhere.  It  has 
been  greatly  patched  at  various  times,  and  shows  a  most  remarkable 
variety  in  its  masonry.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  some  portions  of 
the  foundation  of  ^thelstan's  wall  do  not  remain  on  the  north  side.  All 
the  gates  have  been  destroyed. 
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ca4p.»viu.  not  carried  down  to  the   water,  except  at  the   extreme 

southern,  point  of  the  city,  where  a  fifth  gate,  the  Quay 

Gait,  came  between  the  Western  and  Southern  Gstes  of  tha 

four  main  arms.    Here  then  were  the  two  main  approachei 

for  either  friends  or  enemies.     The  Exe,  not  yet,  as  at  a 

later  time,  bridled  by  weire,^   afforded   free  accew    from 

the  friendly  districts,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Seet 

Willuun      being   employed  by   William.     At   the  oj^Kisite   end  of 

fromTiie'*  fhe   city,  William's   line  of  af^nxMch  would  lie   by  the 

^'''        isthmus   leading    to  the  East   Gate  which   opened   into 

the  High-street.     The  ground  is  such  that  he   and  his 

horsemen  would  see  but  little  of  the  town  till  they  came 

into   its   near  neighbourhood.     To  the   left  of  the  East 

Gate,  just  within  the  wall,  stood  the  cathedral  church  of 

the  newly  translated   Bbhoprick,  which   has  since  given 

way  to  the  building  whose  combined  uncoathness  of  out* 

line   and   perfection   of   detail    makes   it  unique   among 

Engliali  clmrches.      To   the  right  of  the  gate   rose  the 

high  groTind,  which  William's  keen  eye  would  at  the  first 

glance  mark  as  the  site  of  the  future  castle.     The  river, 

the  main  source  of  the  importance  of  the  city,  flowed  out  of 

sight  on  the  other  side,  but  on  the  right,  soaring  over  the 

city  and  the  intervening  valley,  rose  the  height  of  Penhow, 

looi.      where,  sixtj'-Bcven  years  before,  Swend  of  Denmark,  driven 

back  from  the  city,  had  found  his  revenge  in  a  victory  over 

HeEndi     the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset.'     The  new  invader 

prepared     found  thc  city  as  well  prepared  for  defence  as  ever  it  had 

for  defence.  ]jggy  against  the  earlier  enemy.     The  gates  were  shut,  and 

the   whole   range   of  walls   and  towers   was   thick  with 

defenders.''    According  to  one  version,  one  of  the  besi^ed 

went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  William  and  his  followers  an 

'  Ou  the  lilouVing  of  the  rivar  by  the  Earli  and  ConntsBsea  of  DcTon,  iee 
Oliver's  "  Hislory  of  the  Citj  of  Exeter,"  p.  349.        '  See  toL  i.  p.  3+0. 

'  Ord.  Vit,  jlo  B.  "  Porta  offlrni»tm  erant,  densnqne  turbm  in  pro- 
pii^nnculis  et  j«r  totam  muri  ambitum  prort«b«Bt." 
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insult  as  unseemly  as  it  was  senseless.^    The  wrath  of  oHAp.xYni. 
William  was  now  kindled  to  the  uttermost.     God,  he  said,  f '^*  "^ 

'^  to  haye 

would  never  help  men  who  dared  to  treat  him  with  such  been 
scorn.'    The  whole  army  now  drew  near ;   the  siege  was  william. 
formed,  and  William  hegan  by  striving  to  strike  awe  alike 
into  his  followers  and  into  his  enemies  by  an  act  in  which 
tbe  laws  of  war  were  strained  to  the  uttermost.    One  of  the  He  blinds 
hostages  was  brought  close  to  the  East  Qate,  and  his  eyes  hotUgw. 
were  put  out  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.^    We  shudder  at 
the  cruelty;    to  the  avenger  of  Alen9on^  the    act  most 
likelj  seemed  at  once  politic  and  merciful.     In  the  eyes  of 
William  it  was  a  means  by  which  Exeter  might  be  won, 
as  he  loved  to  win  his  conquests,  without  further  shedding 
of  blood.^     But  the  sight  in  no  way  bent  the  hearts  of  the 


^  Win.  Malm.  iii.  24B.  **  Unus  eonim,  supra  muram  stans,  nndato 
iagoine  auras  sonitu  inferioris  partis  turbaverat,  pro  oontemptu  videlicet 
Nonnannomm.''  So  Kog.  Wend,  ii  4 ;  Matt.  Paris,  6,  ed.  Wats.  There 
ii  however  the  question  whether  this  story  does  not  belong  to  Oxford 
instesd  of  Exeter.     See  Appendix  Z. 

'  Will.  Blalm.  u.  s.  **  Ipse  audacius  earn  assilierat ;  protestans  homines 
ineverentes  Dei  destituendos  suffingio.**    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  510  B.  *'  Denique  regio  jussu  exercitus  ad  urbem  admotus 
at,  et  onus  ex  obaidibus  prope  portam  oculis  piivatus  est." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  387,  a88. 

'  On  the  rights  of  hostages  and  the  unlawfulness  of  putting  them  to 
death,  see  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  iii.  11.  18;  Vattel,  Droits  de 
Gens,  ii  16  (voL  L  p.  190,  ed.  Leyden,  1758).  This  doctrine  William 
would  no  doubt  have  readily  accepted,  even  while  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  blinding  or  other  mutilation  short  of  death.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
Grotius  refers  to  the  conduct  of  Karses  as  described  by  Agathias.  The 
nfersnce  is  to  the  siege  of  Lucca  in  553  (see  Gibbon,  vii.  395,  ed.  Milman). 
Tlie  defenders  of  the  dty  faOed  to  surrender  at  the  time  agreed  on,  so 
be  prtUnded  (if  the  story  is  to  be  believed)  to  put  their  hostages  to 
death.  His  words  are  remarkable ;  kwUat  tk  rw  dfup*  aOrbv  koI  xP^^ 
iUcci  To^  Sfi^pow  iuupBofniycu,  ^9  i»  ol  ir  r$  turret  dytaOaar  icai  rairff 
■w^  {f^*i€y  rjj9  dwiariat.  6  82  trrfwniy^,  yvitiHQ  ydp  Hwayra  fvpaaat, 
ut  aO  Xtay  rj  6py^  £«rcx^p€i,  o^k  it  r^c  ifft6rjjTo$  cfi;  (&t  diro/rrciKai  rods 
l^hf  5,ri  mi  IjiunfK&rtu  6»$*  S/y  iT€poi  i'wKtffA/Ukow.  Agath.  p.  33, 
cd.  Paris. 

Tet,  if  nothing  might  be  done  to  the  hostages,  one  wonders  what 
Cottages— so  habitually  given  in  that  age  on  all  occasions— were  for. 
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OHAF.ivin.  men  of  Exeter ;  the;  were  rather  starred  up  to  a  yet  more 

Thede-      valiant  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes.*    The  siege 

fendera  ...  , 

made  more  began,  and  was  carried  on  with  vigour  on  both  aides  for 

bj  the  eighteen  days.  The  besiegers  kept  up  a  constant  attack 
"e''*-  on  the  walls ;  the  defenders  however  stood  their  ground, 
registanoe  and  many  of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives.'  William 
dshteen  °iiglit  have  been  beaten  back  from  Exeter  as  Swend  had 
^y«'  been,  if  the  military  art  of  Normandy  in  William's  days 

had  not  been  masij  steps  in  advance  of  the  military  art  of 
The  dtyrt  Denmark  in  the  days  of  Swend.     It  was  by  undermining 
b;  a  mine.  ^^^  walls  that  William  at  last  gained  possession  of  tite 
city."    This  was  a  mode  of  attack  for  which  the  men  of 
Exeter  were  most  likely  not  prepared.     They  could  hurl 
their  javelins  from  the  battlements ;  they  could  cleave  the 
skull  of  any  daring  assailant  who  mounted  a  scaling-ladder; 
but  a  countemune  would  probably  have  been  a  refinement 
beyond  their  skill.     William's  mine  advanced  so  far  that 
part  of  the  wall  crumbled  to  the  ground,  making  a  prac- 
ticable breach*    The  hearts,  not  only  of  the  magistrates 
The  but  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  now  at  last  gave  way.    To 

detanniiie  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  storm,  it  was  determined  to  snbmit 
rend^        unreservedly  to  the  mercy  of  a  prince  who,  to  do  him 

I  Ord.  Vit.  510  6.  "  Pertinacia  fbrentia  popnli  nuUo  timnre,  neo  nlll 
reliqaonun  obaidum  flectitur  mueratdone,  oed  konitur  ad  defemndom  k 
BUOflqae  lBr«a  toU  obBtinatione." 

*  Chren.  Wig.  1067.     "  pxr  wiu  tnlcel  his  herea  for&raa." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  £10  B.  "  Bex  autem  fortiter  urbem  obridioDe  condudit. 
militari  feiitate  invkdit,  at  per  plurlmos  dies  obiUxe  astagit  dvea  deeapcr 
impngnue  et  subtua  maram  mffodere." 

*  I  infer  tliU  from  WiUiun  of  Mklmeabnry  (iii.  l^S).  "Urbem 
EzoDuun  TebsUantem  leritei  ( t )  anbegit,  divmo  sdljcet  jutu  uxilio, 
quod  para  matalia  uttn)  deddena  ingreasnm  llli  patefecarit."  Uiia  u 
of  conne  on  the  mppoution  that  "  Eionia"  is  the  right  reikding.  It 
strikes  me  that  Williftrn's  Btorj,  allowing  for  ■  little  l^^enduy  imprors- 
ment,  fiU  so  Weil  into  Orderic's  u  to  fonn  an  argument  in  Gitout  of 
Exeter. 

llie  expre«Mon    of   Florence  "  iofi^t "  Menu   to  fitU  In   vith  thii 
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justice,  had   never  ordered  or  allowed  an  indiscriminate  oHAP.zvin. 
massacre  of  onarmed  suppliants.' 

But  there  were  still   those  in  Exeter  who  scorned  orGythaand 
feared  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  William,  oompany 
The  mother  of  Harold  was  within  the  walls,  and,  as  I  have  ^^^1,^ 
already  conjectured,  she  was  probably  accompanied  by  all  ronender. 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Oodwine  who  were  still 
free  and  still  on  English  ground.    Gytha  left  the  ciiy,  evi- 
dently before  the  gates  were  thrown  open;^  with  her  went 
the  wives  of  many  good  men,^  and  probably  otbers  of  both 
Beies,  for  the  presence  of  Blacman  the  priest  is  distinctly 
recorded.^     If  her  grandsons  were  with  her^  they  no  doubt 
accompanied  her  in  her  flight,  though  they  did  not  share 
her  final  place  of  refuge.     The  means  of  escape  were  easy.  Easy 
William,  superior  to  Swend  in  his  other  resources,  had  means  of 
brought  no  ships  to  share  in  the  attack  on  Exeter.     The  *^  "^•'• 
besi^ed  therefore  must  have  retained  their  communica- 
tions with  the  river  and  the  sea  during  the  whole  length 
of  the  siege.     There  was  therefore  nothing  to  hinder  any 
who  were   minded  to   escape  by  water  from  so  doing. 
When  the  breach  in  the  wall  showed  that  resistance  was 
now  hopeless,  perhaps  even  while  William  was  marching 
in  triumph  through  the  East  Gate,  it  was  still  easy  for  EK»pe  of 
Gytha,  and  those  who  chose  to  share  her  fortunes,  to  make  her  follow- 
their  way  by  the  Quay  Grate  to  the  still  friendly  stream.  ^* 
The  widow  of  Oodwine,  the  mother  of  Harold,  was  able 

'  Ord.  Yit.  510  C.  **  Tandem  mimicipeB  ingenti  hostiiim  inataatlA  utile 
WMilhim  ooMti  capiunt,  ad  depreoationem  deeoendont."  Here  I  seem  to 
we  a  vote  passed  by  a  general  Assembly  of  the  citizens  (mimicipeB)  as  dia- 
tiaguiihed  from  the  earlier  action  of  the  **  primores  *'  only.  Cf.  on  the 
OQOstitation  of  London,  vol.  lii.  pp.  545-547. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1067.  '•  Gytha  vero  Ck>mitiB8a^  scilicet  mater  Haroldi  Begia 
Anglomm,  et  aoror  pt  should  be  "amita**]  Suani  Regis  Danorum,  com 
Biiiltif  de  cMiatefuffieM  evasit/' 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "And  her  ferde  GySa  tit,  Haroldes  modor,  and 
nsnegra  godia  manna  wif  mid  hyre." 

*  See  abore,  p.  144. 
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oBAF.xviiL  to  Gail  away  with  lier  companions  before  the  taet  stiong- 

hold  of  her  children  had  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  its  lord. 

She  and  her  immediate  company  either  doubled  the  lAod's 

End,  or  were  perhaps  able  to   find  their  way  across  » 

Gytlm        friendly  country  to   the  coast  of  Somerset.     There  they 

compMj     Eought  shelter  on  one  of  those  two  islands  in  the  Bristd 

OT  th"'"*^  Channel,  the  Steep  and  the  FUt  Hohn,  which  form  such 

FUtHolm.  prominent  objects  in  the  view  &om  either  coast,  and  whidi 

can  be  seen  even  from  the  distant  hills  of  Gloucestenihire. 

E»riy         To  one  of  them  Gildas,  the  one  Britiflh  chronicler  of  the 

tbe  Holms.  Eng-ljeh  Conquest^  had  retired  for  solitude  and  meditation, 

ofGiidaa     *'"  pi™**^  fiom  the  Orkneys,  forerunners  of  the  Wiking* 

Sbe?^        of  a  later  day,  drove  him  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  inland 

Holm.        isle  of  Ynysvitrin.'     In  the  days  of  the  Danish  invasioiu, 

^tory  in   *  '*^°^  °^  ravagers,  flying  before  the  arms  of  the  men  of 

the  Damob  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  had  sat  on  the  lonely  island  till 

915.  food  failed  them,  when  they  sailed  away  to  Dyfed  and  to 

Ireland.^  And  now  Gytha  and  ber  companions,  herdaugbta 

Gunhild  and  her  granddaughter  tlie  yonnger  Gytha,  songbt 

the  same  dreary  refuge,^  perhaps  only  till  (Me  more  chance 

of  restoration  could   be   tried.     For   the  sons   of  Harold 

soiig'ht  the  same  place  of  shelter  which  their  lather  had 


'  Vita  S.  OMm,  p.  iixriiL  BtOTenton  ((b«  Life  u  attributed  to  Cuadoe 
of  Lltumrraa) :  "  Sknctaa  Abbw  Cadocui  et  Gildas  dootM-i^timiiiooiiiiBiuii 

conailio  adiorunt  duai  iumilaa,  icilicet  Ronech  et  Echin.  Cadooiu  intrunt 
proxiiiiiareni  Wallis  [tbe  Flat  Holm],  Gildu  adjuMntem  Anglin"  [tl)« 
Steep  Holm}.  After  a  deicription  of  their  mortified  life  for  aeTBii  ynn. 
we  read  of  the  "piratn  de  ioBulii  Otcadibus' — the  deacriptdon  nTam 
nther  of  the  age  of  Caradoc  than  of  the  aga  of  Qildaa— who  ipoiled  tlw 
goods  and  oarried  awaj  Uieir  serranta.  Thai  GUdaa  tailed  to  GlaitonboiT 
("  reliqoit  insulam,  aacendit  naTnulam,  et  iagreavus  est  Glartoiiiaai ")  wUn 
Kin);  Heluai  leiguad  "  in  aitiva  repcme  " — that  ii  <Somenat. 

'  See  the  Chronicles,  91  j,  Wincheatar  reads,  "  )«  aotoD  hie  ute  m  )■> 
iglanJe  at  fnidaiiralitw "— l^t  ki  the  Flai  Holm,  while  all  the  otb« 
verBionshava  "«t  Steopanreolioe."  '•  Helk  "  or  "  Keolie "  itiuit  betheiaiiM 
iiauiu  as  the  "  Ronech  "  of  Candoc. 

'  airon.  Wig.  1067.  "Her  farde  Gy«»  ut ...  into  frodanreolioe"— tW 
in  thu  Flat  Holm — nearer  the  coast  of  Moi^pmwg. 
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woght  seventeen  years  before.    King  Diarmid  still  reigned  oHAP.xym. 
in  Dublin^  and  was  still  ready  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  rm^^^^g  ^^ 
Engh'sh  exiles.^      It  was  perbaps  not  till  this  last  hope  Harold 
proved  as  vain  as  all  others  that  the  sister  of  Ulf  and  shelter 
widow  of  Godwine  bade  her  last  farewell  to  the  land  of  her  ^J^j^j 
adoption.^   She  made  her  way  to  the  old  shelter  in  Flanders^  of  Dublin, 
and  found  a  home  at  Saint  Omer  in  very  different  case  ^*iX»^ 
from  the  days  when,  in  her  former  exile,  she  had  come  with  toFlandMs. 

June,  1069? 

her  husband  and  her  sons.^    This  is  the  last  stage  that 
we  are  allowed  to  see  of  her  long  and  chequered  life.     Of 
her  descendants  we  get  a  few  more  glimpses.     Gunhild,  Ounbild, 
the  daughter  of  Godwine,  already  vowed  to  a  virgin  life  of  <S)d^^ 
spent  nineteen  years  of  pious  mortification  in  the  land  of^^^'^*** 
banishment.     From   Saint  Omer  she  passed    to  Bruges ;  August  94, 
from  Bruges,  according  to  all  precedent,  she  went  on  to 
Denmark,  where  she  was  sure  of  an  honourable  welcome 
at  the  hands  of  her  royal  cousin.     She  afterwards   re- 
turned to  Bruges,  and  there  died  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror  at   Rouen.'*     Her  niece   Gytha  Marriage 
also  found   her  way  to   the   court   of   Swend.     By   hiSgQ^mj^t, 
means  she  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  marria£:e  to  the  ^f  Gytha^ 

o  o  daughter 

Russian  prince  Vladimir  of  Novgorod.     To  him  ghe  bore  a  of  Harold. 
>on  who  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  English  grand- 
&ther,  and  daughters  too,  through  whose  inter-marriages 

*  Ord.  Vxt.  513  A.  "  Duo  filii  Heraldi  Regis  Angliie,  moesti  pro  patris 
weioone  luiqne  propulsione,  oon&gerant  ad  Dirmetum  Regem  Hibemie.'' 
See  vol.  u.  pp.  154,  387. 

'  Florenoo  cuts  the  story  short ;  "  De  civitate  fugiens  erasit  etFlandriam 
petit"  But  her  stay  on  the  Flat  Holm  was  not  very  shorty  as  the  Chronicle 
adds.  "And  ^er  wunode  sume  hwile  and  swa  for  |>anon  ofer  sae  to  See 
Andomare.**  This  "  some  while "  may  possibly  cover  the  space  till  the 
final  discomfiture  of  her  grandsons  in  June,  1069. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

'  The  bones  of  Gunhild,  and  her  sepulchral  insoription  written  on  lead, 
vcre  first  fimnd  in  the  church  of  Soiot  Donatus  at  Bruges  in  1786.  The 
ehoreh  was  destroyed  in  1804,  but  the  inscription  and  a  single  bone — Hke 
the  one  bone  of  William  which  escaped  the  Huguenot  destroyers  of  Saint 
Stephen's— were  preserved.    I  have  given  the  insoription  in  Appendix  L. 
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dttATJLrm.  the  blood  of  Harold  found  its   way   into   the  veins  of 
many  of  the  princely  houses  of  Northern  Europe.' 

Surreiider  But  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  gates  of  Exeter. 
Gytha  and  her  companions  were  gone,  and  those  who 
bad  less  personal  reason  to  dread  the  wrath  of  William 
went  forth  to  crave  his  mercy.  The  pageant  which  had 
greeted  his  eyes  as  he  entered  Le  Mans »  greeted  them 
again  as  he  entered  the  capital  of  Western  England. 
The  whole  population  poured  forth  to  meet  the  Con- 
queror whom  they  were  now  forced  to  acknowledge  as 
The  their  sovereign.     Along  with  the  elders  in  age  or  raok 

prsytor     came   fnrth   the  goodly  youth  of  Devonshire,'   and  the 
""srey-        clergy  of  the  city,  bearing  their  sacred  books  and  other 
holy  thiags,  to   appeal   to   the    religious   element   which 
Thejate    was  ever  strong  in  the  mind  of  William.     The   appeal 
reoeivei     ^™s    hardly   needed;    Williimi's   heart  was   not    yet   so 
hardened  as  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  slaughter  and  plunder 
in  mere  wantonness.     The  prayer  of  the  suppliants  was 
heard,  and  they  were  assured  of  the  safe  possession  of 
Cueof       their  lives  and  goods.     Remembering  perhaps  the  acd> 
ta  binder    dent  which  bad  led  to  the  destruction  of  Dover,*  William 
^^^°g^     secured  the  gates  with  a  strong  guard  of  men  whom  he 
could  trust,  in  order  to  preserve  the  goods  of  the  citizens 
from  aoy  breaches  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  common 
soldiers.'     A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  the  dtyi  even 

'  See  Appendix  If. 

"  See  yol.  iii.  pp.  303-106. 

'  Orel.  Vit.  510  C.  "FonuonaiiD*  inventus,  majoreaque  aata  [)» 
jldetitui  |k^u],  eum  clero  geetuite  atatot  Uhros  et  hujasmodi  onuktiuii, 
ad  Regsm  exoaDt."  On  the  "  fonnodwima  juventus'  »ee  kbov^  p.  9I- 
Mr.  St.  Jo^  (ii.  319)  turuB  than  into  "ixtunbara  of  the  loreliert  womeo 
of  DeT'iEialiire."  In  the"niajorei  n>ti],">a  evsr.  tho  notioiu  of  "old  nan" 
and  "  Bldeimen"  ran  into  each  odier. 

'  See  vol.  iii  p.  S37. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  n.g.  "Prinoeps  moderatoa  hamililer  prortratis  dameotw 
pepercit,  cODGIenti  populo  reatui  indulait.  ac  si  nescivet  qaod  ilU  eideai 
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the  wrongs,  whatever  they  were^  which  had  been  done  chap-xvui. 
to  his  soldiers  at  an  earlier  time,  were  graciously  over- 
looked.^ 

William  was  thus  master  of  Exeter.     His  first  step,  as  Fonnda- 
erer,  was  to  secure  his  conquest  by  the  building  of  a  castle.  casUe  of 
In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  immediately  within  ^®*®'"- 
the  walls,  a  site  stood  ready,  such  as  the  Normans  loved 
for  the  building  of  their  fortresses,  a  site  admirably  suited 
to  keep  the   half-subdued  citizens  under  the  yoke.^     A 
moand^  probably  a  natural  mound  strengthened  by  art, 
which,  from  its  Norman  occupiers,  received  the  name  of 
\  BoQgemont^^  overlooked  both  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
I  country,  and  there  William  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
I  famous  Castle  of  Exeter.     The  present  remains  are  not 
imposing.     The  greater  part  of  the  buildings,  including 
the  collegiate    charch   which    arose    within    the    wallsj^ 
have  vanished,  and  unsightly  modem  buildings  have  in- 
traded  within  the  precinct.     Still  the  gate  which  leads 
firom  the  town^  though  a  good  deal  disfigured,  may  well 
be  of  the  time  of  William  or  of  a  time  but  little  later. 
A  better    site    for   commanding  the    city,   the  opposite 
heights,   and  the  valley  which  lies  between,  could  not 
have  been   wished    for.      The    command    of  the    rising  The  oasUe 
fortress  was  given  to  Baldwin  of  Moeles,  a  son  of  Wil-  ^  Baldwin 
liam's  kinsman  and  early  guardian  Count  Gilbert,  and®^^^®"- 
married,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  a  kinswoman  of 

prDterre  restiterant.  .  .  .  Ezonii  gaadent,  g^iesqne  Deo  refenmt,  quod 
port  tot  ins  terribOesqiie  miiuu  spe  melioa  alienigense  Begi  paoificati  sant. 
Bex  antem  a  rebus  eomm  abstinidt,  et  portas  nrbiB  yalente  fidAque 
airtod]&  mnnivit,  ne  gzegarii  nulitea  repente  introirent  et  pecunias  dvium 
▼isie&ter  diriperent." 

*  See  above,  p.  138.    It  is  now  that  Orderio  mentions  the  story. 

'  Old.  Yit.  510  C.    "  Locum  intra  mosnia  ad  ezstruendum  castellum 
ddflgit.*' 

*  BotigenMiUt  BubeM  mons.    See  Oliyer,  181. 

*  Bee  ito  history  in  Oliver,  193. 
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cHAFJTin.  liis  sovereign.*  Baldwin  was  left,  vitii  other  men  of  Euoe 
and  rank,  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  city  whose  con- 
quest had  cost  William  so  dear.  He  wae  to  hasten  on  wiUi 
the  completion  of  the  castle,  a  process  which,  t^^^ettier  witlt 
the  other  effects  of  ihe  siege  and  the  sorrender,  involved 
the  destruction  of  fortjr-eight  of  the  houses  of  the  eily .' 

Inoraue  of     Beeides  the  boilding  of  the  castle  and  the  destmctioa 

of  Eietor.  which  it  involved,  another  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  the 
city.  The  patricians  of  the  half-bom  commonwealth  had 
offered  to  pay  to  William  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid 
to  earlier  Eings.^  The  money  payment  was  now  raised 
from  an  occasional  half-mark  of  silver  to  eighteen  pounds 
yearly.  Tite  rights  of  the  Old  Lady  were  not  forgotten, 
and  Eadgytb  received  two-thirds  of  the  increased  burthen 
laid  upon  her  morning-gift.^ 

Williiun         The  amoant  of  resistance  which  William  met  with  in 

i^^cTrn-  tlie  ^est  after  the  fall  of  Exeter  is  not  clearly  marked. 

wall  ami     There  were   movements   which   he   had    to    put    down ; 

aH  oppo-  and  the  heavy  destruction  which  fell  on  the  town  of 
Barnstaple  in  the  north-western  part  of  Devonshire 
and  the  still  heavier  destruction  which  fell  on  the  town  of 

■  Ord.  Vil  510C.  "  Ibi  Baldninam  de  UoliB,  filium  Guleberld  Coniliv 
aliosqae  militei  pnccipuM  reliqiut,  qoi  nooesBariutn  apui  confiooiatit  pne. 
Bidioqae  DUDerEnt."  On  Bftldwin,  we  Will.  Qem.  viii.  37  ;  Onl.  Vit.  687 
C,  6qi  D,  which  Utter  punge  glvea  lome  dstula  of  Mb  octioni  aftei  deaili. 
The  geaeiJogj  in  DuCuige,  1085,  givec  him  u  his  wife  k  d&nghter  of  aa 
iiUQtofDiikeWilli>m,  vhoinI>r.01iT<u'[lSl)  calla  " Albradk  the  CoDqaeror'k 
niece  ;"  but  Orderio  (687  C)  >eem*  to  speak  of  her  onlj  m  "booa  nior." 

'  Domeidaj,  100.  "  Id  b*a  civitate  aunt  vwtatK  zlviii.  domna  poatqnaB 
Rei  lenit  in  ADgliam."  We  may  UBume  that  these  hoiuM  were  deatmyed 
to  m^e  way  for  the  oaitle,  though  it  ii  not  expressly  nid  that  they  wen, 
Bs  in  some  other  plaoei.  '  See  above,  p.  1 46. 

■  Domeada;,  too.  "  H«a  leddit  zviii.  librw  per  anDum.  De  hie  habat 
B[n!dviiina]  Tioecomee  vL  libnw  ad  pentum  et  anuram  et  Coluinna  sU. 
libras  ad  nnmemm  in  miaieteriu  Eddid  Regma.  .  .  .  Hsc  avitaa  T.  K.  B. 
run  geldabat  aiai  qaando  Londonia  et  Eboracum  et  ^^ntonia  geldabat; 
ct  hooenttdimidiainarkaargeDtiBdopiuiiiilitum."  Bot  even  the  bribnte 
imposed  bjr  WllUam  was  not  large  for  to  great  a  dty,  wheo  we  find  that 
Tnwton  paid  fifteen  pounds  and  Brampton  uiteen. 
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Lidford,^  might  seem  to  show  that  those  two  boroughs  oHAPJcvin. 
were  special  scenes  of  resistance.  Lidford  lay  on  the 
road  towaids  Cornwall,  into  which  peninsula  William  now 
marched.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  zeal  of  their 
English  landlords,  the  Bretwealaa  themselves  had  no  spe- 
cial motive  to  struggle  against  one  master  on  behalf  of 
another,  and  whatever  resistance  William  met  with  in 
that  quarter  was  easily  overcome.' 

The  conquest  of  Western  England  was  thus  complete^  Confiaca- 
and  the  usual  processes  of  confiscation  and  division  of  lands  di^g^  of 
now  began.     I  say  began,  for  of  course,  neither  here  nor  ^*^^- 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  it  took  place  altogether  at  once.     In  some  cases  it 
iB  pbdn  that  it  did  not.     And  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  few  English- 
Bnglishmen  of  rank  contrived  to  win  William's  &vour^^[j^^ 
ttd  to  keep  their  lands  and  offices.     One  of  these  perhaps  ^^^onr. 
was  Aiulf,   a   man   who   appears   as   Sheriff  of  Dorset,  Aiulf  ? 
nd  who  may  be  the  same  as  a  landowner  of  the  same 
name  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.^    A  more  certain  case  is 

'  IXometdaj,  loo;  Exon  Domeedaj,  80.  Dr.  Oliyer  (180)  remarks  thAt 
"tiiii  raoord  showB  that  lidford  did  not  submit  to  tbe  Conqueror  until 
kttj  houses  of  the  bui^S'ssses  were  demolished,  nor  Barnstaple  until 
tvoitj-tfaree  honseB  were  laid  waste ;  a  proof  of  the  deadly  hostility  of  the 
^owaaien  against  the  Nonnan  invaders."  The  number  of  bui^gressee  in 
Ifainitaple  T.  R.  E.  was  forty  within  the  borough  and  nine  without. 
Udford  had  twenty-eight  within  the  borough  and  forty-one  without. 
I'llCad,  onoe  more  populous  than  Barnstaple,  is  now  a  reiy  inconsiderable 
pl*M.  Ho  destmction  of  houses  is  spoken  of  in  the  other  Devonahire  towns. 

*  Orl  Tit.  510  C.  "  Ipse  postea  in  Comu  Britannis  ulterius  oontende- 
Ut    Gomposito  ubique  motu  qnem  deprehendit,  ezerdtum  dimisit." 

'  Hm  entries  about  Aiulf  may  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  were  two 
Pcnons  of  the  name.  We  have  in  Berkshire  (63),  Wiltshire  (73),  and 
lionet  (8a  b,  S3),  an  Aiulf,  described  as  **  Vioeoomes  **  and  ''camerarius," 
Widing  lands  all  of  which  had  belonged  to  English  owners  T.  B.  E.  In 
l^vwdilre  (i  16)  there  is  an  Aiulf  in  the  same  case  without  any  official  de- 
vriptiaQ.  In  Devonshire  (109)  there  is  an  Aiulf  who  holds  of  Judhael  of 
^«tnfls  lands  whieh  he  had  himself  held  T.B.E.  Again,  in  Somerset  (94) 
and  m  Deyonshire  (115  and  116)  we  find  an  Aiulf  holding  T.R.E.  whose 
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cHipjnn.  that  of  Colwine,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  hst 

ColwuiB.     p£  Engiigii  Thegns  who  appear  ae  landowners  at  the  time 

of  the  Survejr.    Moat  of  them  retained  the  lands  which 

they  had  themselves  held  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward. 

Colwine  seems  also  to  have  heen  the  representative  of  the 

Large        Lady  in   the   city  of  Exeter.'      This    large   number  of 

E^iiah  "    Devonahire  Thegns  who   retained  their  lands   seems  to 

Tbegua  in   gjjj,^  ^■^^^^  thg  greater  part  of  the  shire  submitted  easily 

sbire.         after  the  &tl  of  the  capital.^     But  the  most  remarkable 

man,  and  the  official  of  highest  rank,  among  those  who 

Eadnoth     won  William's  favour  in  the  Western  shires  was  Eadnoth, 

suiler.       ii  man  who  seems  to  have  risen  by  the  &vour  of  Harold, 

who  had  held  the  office  of  Staller  under  both  Eadward  and 

Harold,  and  who  held  large  estates  in  various  parts  of 

England,   but    especially   in   the   West.      He   became  a 

zealous  adherent  of  William   and,  as  we  shall  presently 

6ce,  died  in  his  service.     It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 

Lara  of  bis  he  must  have  retained  his  lands;  still  only  a  small  part  of 


them  passed  to  his  son  Harding,  who,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  house  cS 
the  Lords  of  Berkeley.     Some  pretext  must  therefore  have 

Uiuli  had  pMsed  to  Normui  own«r*.  In  Wilbhira  (74}  we  find  amoof  tlu 
King's  Thegns  on  Gadmnnd  son  of  Ainlf  holding  lands  which  his  father  hid 
held  T.  R.  E.  This  last  penon  can  haidl;  &il  to  hav«  been  an  Bngliili- 
man,  bat,  as  he  can  hardly  fiul  to  have  been  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Sur- 
vey, be  can  not  wdl  have  been  the  Sheriff.  It  remains  a  qneatioD  whethw 
(he  Sheriff  and  the  holder  T.R.E.  can  be  Uie  same  person.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Sheriff's  largest  eatate,  that  in  DoraeUhit«,  was  parti;  an 
tiffidal  and  not  A  personal  holding.  Ailer  one  of  the  enbiea  (83)  fi>l]owS  the 
coioment,  "  banc  tenet  Aiulf  de  Bege  quamdiu  erat  Ticecomea." 

'  Ckilwioe  appears  in  Domesday  (118)  as  the  owner  of  eight  lodsliip^ 
two  of  which  had  been  beld  by  bimeetf,  fbar  by  Godrio,  who  may  ban 
l>eea  his  fiUher — possibly  howerer  an  Bngltsb  anUettMT — and  two  by 
woiaen,  Odera  (Badgifu)  and  Briteva  (Brihtgifn).     On  his  office  In  Eieta', 

'  The  largest  owner  is  Godwine  (118),  wbo  balds  eleven  lordships,  three 
of  which  had  been  held  by  himself  and  the  rest  by  Aleetan  (.^tbelstan  % 
probably  his  &ther.  Of  one  Thegn,  Donne  by  name,  we  read  (Il8).''hie 
tenuit  de  Bege  E.  et  modo  dicit  se  tenere  de  Rege  Willelmo." 
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been  fonnd  for  defrauding  Harding  of  his  Aill  saccession ;  0HAP.xyin. 

such  a  pretext  was  perhaps  easily  to  be  found  in  the  case 

of  a  man  who,  we  are  told,  was  much  more  valiant  with 

liis  tongue  than  with  his  sword.^    Another  Englishman,  Confiaca- 

Brihtric  by   name^  whose  lands  were  scattered  at  least  ^^^^ J*'* 

from  Worcestershire  to   Cornwall,  was  less   lucky  than  Brihtrio. 

Eadnoth  or  even  than  his  son.     Of  him  we  have  already 

beard.  I  have  elsewhere  ^  told  the  legend  how,  in  the  days  Legend  of 

of  King  Eadward,  Brihtric   had  been  sent  as   an  am-  ^nd 

bassador  to  the  Court  of  Flanders ;  how  Matilda  offered  ^atflda. 

berself  to  him  in  marriage  and  was  refused ;  how,  when 

Brihtric  was  in   William's  power,   she  remembered  the 

slight  which  he  had  put  upon  her,  and   stirred  up  her 

bosband's  wrath  against  him.     Srihtric  was  seized  at  his 

house  at  Hanley  in    Worcestershire,  on    the    very   day 

when  Saint  Wulfstan  had  hallowed  a  chapel  of  his  building. 

He  was  hurried  to  Winchester,  and  died  in  prison,  when 

bis  lands  were  divided  between  Matilda  and  Robert  Fitz- 

Hamon.     Such  is  the  tale.     It  has  thus  much  of  corrobo- 

ration  from  history,  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  Brihtric 

did  pass  to  Matilda ;  but  nothing  more  can  be  said.^ 

Among  ecclesiastics  neither  of  the  two  Western  Bishops  State  of 
were  disturbed,  and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  William's  ^ai  a&in.' 
companion  in  his  Norman  voyage,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  The 
pbwje  for  several  years.     Both  Gisa  and  Leofric  held  their  Bishops 
sees  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  Gisa  outlived  WilUam  ti^^ed^ 
bimself.     The  two  great  assertors  of  Lotharingian  dis- 
cipline *  were  not  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  champion- 
ship of  English  freedom^      Gisa,   a   stranger  by  birth,  William's 
found   favour    and    help    from  the    stranger   King ;    he  qJ^^ 
at  hst  obtained  a  portion  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
disputed  between  him  and  Earl  Harold.     In  his  gratitude 
be  learned  to  look  on  the  overthrow  of  England   as   a 

*  On  Eadnoth  and  Harding  see  Appendix  S.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 

'  On  Brihtrio  see  Appendix  T.  *  See  vol.  li  pp.  84,  453. 
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OHAP.XTHL  small  price  to  be  paid  for  the  additioi)  of  tbe  lordships 

of  Banwell  and  Winesham  to  the  poeseesions  of  tbe  Bee 

of  Wdlle.'      Leo&ic,   who   was  at  least  of  English    or 

Topahwn    BritiBb    birth,   was   less   luc^ ;    be  never  obtained   tlie 

stored  to     restitution  of  tbe  lands   at  Topsbam   of  which   Harold 

Ei  tT  °^   ^^  ^^  **  ^^^  deprived  him.'     Within  tbe  conquered 

Alienation  city  itself  a  Small  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  property  took 

pfia^ot       f^o,  which  in  William's  eyes  perhaps  seemed  spe^uslly 

G;cha.       appropriate.     The  church  of  Saint   Olaf  in   Exeter,  the 

chuToh  of  the  Scandinavian  saint  which  t^e  Danish  Gytha 

had  cDriched  for  tbe  wel&re  of  tbe  sool  of  Godwine,"  was, 

either  now  or  at  a  later  stage  of  William's  reign,  bestowed 

on  tbe  Abbey  of  tbe  Place  of  Battle,*     Another  of  Oyt^'s 

pious  gifts,   bestowed   for   tbe  same  cause  on    the    Old 

Minster  of  Winchester,  passed  away  altogether  from  tbe 

Church,   and    became    part   of   the    spoil    of   William's 

insatiable  brother  of  Mortaiu.'     As  William  conld  have 

DO   motive  for   despoiling  tbe  chief  cbnrcb  of  his  own 

capital,  and  as  we  can  hardly  suspect  him  of  going'  so  &r 

as  to  try  to  do  Godwtne  an  ill  torn  in  the  other  world, 

this   last  alienation  is   more   likely  to   be   due  to   some 

usurpation  on  the  part  of  Earl  Robert  than  to  any  legal 

Hintor;  of  grant  on  tbe  part  of  the  King.     Lastly,  the  fate  of  the 

-'       '     lands  of  the  patriotic  priest  Blsecman  illustrates  at  once  the 

coDfusioD   of  tenure   so   common   at   the   time   and    also 

'  HistoriDla,  ftp.  Huoter,  iS.    "  Pmoocnponte  aatem  illmo  pOaroldum] 

jiidicio  lUviiuB  nltioDU Dux  victoriA  potitiu,  quum  ragni  guborDoenl* 

post  oum  nucepUaet,  et  ft  me  de  itijurii  mihi  illati  querimoi^ftiD  aoduHot, 
Wyi>ealiftm  ocdeHUB  reiigasTit,  privileg[io  ooDfinoftTit,"  &o.  On  Banwell. 
aee  vol,  ii.  p.  639.  This  nieftno  thftt  Winesham  csme  Into  tbe  Kiog'i 
hunda  h;  the  fbrfaitare  of  .^fidge.  I  ibiMild  like  to  know  mora  of  one 
"  Jofaaiinea  Danus  "  (Domeidfty,  89  b)  vrlio  nae  ftlsa  disponoMed  in  fiiToar 
of  tlie  BiBhoprick. 

'  See  vol.  U.  p.  549.  •  See  nJ,  ii.  p.  35*. 

•  Domeadsj,  104.  » Ipes  ecctssk  [de  LftbatftUge]  hftbet  Id  Ex«ccBta> 
eccleaiuD  Sftoeti  Olftf." 

'  See  vol.  a.  p.  353.  The  entiy  on  CrowMinbe  in  Domew]>7  (91  b)  ii, 
"  Eccleuft  Sftncti  Saoitbuiii  Winton.  tenuit  T.  R.  E." 
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William's  constant  desire  to  do  formal  justice  as  he  under-  oHAPjcvm. 

stood  it.      Blseoman's  flight  was,   as  usualj   held  to  be 

eqoiTalent  to  outlawry,  and  his  estates  were  seized.    But, 

JQst  as  Henry  of  Ferrers  had  seized,  not  only  the  fireehold 

lands  of  Godric,  but  the  lands  which  should  have  reverted 

to  the  King^  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,^  so  the  lands 

bdd  by  Blsecman  of  the  same  abbey  were  seized  with  his 

other  possessions,   and  it  was  only  with  much   difficulty 

that  Abbot  Ealdred  at  last  obtained  their  restitution.^ 

The  conquest  of  the  West  opened  a  wider  field  than  Grants  to 
e^er  for  the  reward  of  William's  followers  and  allies.    The  cbiu^es ; 
saints  of  Normandy  and  France  were  not  forgotten.     The 
metropolitan  church  of  Rouen,  the  two  Abbeys  of  Caen, 
and  the  Abbey  of  the  Battle  all  came  in  for  their  share.^ 
And  later  in   his  reign,  when  the  death  of  the   Ladytotbe 
Eadgyth  put  her  lands  also  at  his  disposal,  William  be-  ^ome;  ^ 
thought  himself  of  making  a   more  permanent  offering 
than  banners  and  treasures  to  that  one  among  his  allies 
who  ranked  highest  both  in   heaven  and  earth.     One 
lordship  in  Somerset,  alone  among  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, became  the  freehold  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter 
at  Bome.^     Among  more  earthly  helpers,  the  Bishop  who 

'  See  ftbore,  p.  37. 

'  Hilt  Ab.  i.  4S4.  "  Ipso,  Qt  dizi,  ab  AnglilL  disoedente^  quaecumqua 
ilHiu  lbenuit»  in  manum  Regis  at  puta  [utpote  T  ]  profugi,  redaota  aunt. 
Qoare  Abbaa  magno  cam  labore  pnedictarom  tenarum  apod  Begem 
obtinnit  restitutioiiem.'' 

'  Hie  ohnroh  of  Boaen  held  the  two  lordships  of  Otteiy  and  Rovrige  in 
Beronshire,  the  former  the  site  of  the  well-known  oollegiate  ohurch. 
Borrige  (Domeadaj,  104)  was  William's  own  gift  out  of  the  estate  of  a 
woman  namad  Wullgifa.  Ottery  had  been  held  by  the  ohurch  T.  R.  E.,  and, 
aoootdmgto  a  document  quoted  in  the  Monasticon  (vii.  1118),  it  ynm  a  gift 
of  Eari  Odda,  doubtless  during  his  momentary  Earldom  oyer  Devonshire  in 
1051.105a  (see  ToL  ii  p.  160).  Both  the  Abbeys  of  Caen  (Domesday,  104) 
held  lands  in  DeTonshire  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric,  and  Saint  Stephen's 
bad  alio  lands  in  Somersetshire  (91).  For  the  possessions  of  Battle  In 
I>evonshire  besidea  the  church  of  Saint  Olaf,  see  Domesday,  104. 

*  Domesday,  91.  "Terra  Eodesitt  Bomanae.  Eodesia  Bomana  beat! 
Petri  ApoatoU  tenet  de  Bege  Peritone.    Eddid  Begina  tenebat  T.  B.  K" 
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oBujtvm.  had  prayed  at  Senlac  and  the  Bishop  who  had  fongfat, 

to  Odo  uid  Geoffrey  of  ContanoeB  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  received  gnnte 

ConUncesi  in  their  pcrsoQsl  and  temporal  character.     The  estates  of 

the  Earl  of  Kent  in  the  West  were  not  large,  but  among 

them  was  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  House  of  Godwine.^ 

Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  received  an  endless  list  of  lordshipi 

in  Somerset,  together  with  smaller  possessions  in  the  oflier 

Western  sliires.'     Fresh  possessions  fell,  as  we  hare  seen, 

to  Cotttit     to  the  lot  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne  when  he  recovered  the 

'     favour  of  Williimi,^  and  iW  of  the  leading  followers  of  the 

Conqueror  went  without  their  share  in  the  new  distribu- 

to  Baldwin  tion.*     Baldwin,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Exeter, 

'   and  who  drew  his  name  &<Hn  the  conquered  city,  received 

a  vast  estate   lying  wholly  in   the  two  shires  of  Devon 

and  Somerset,  in  the  former  of  which  he  held  the  office 

Vartpo»-    of  Sheriff,*     And  there  was  one  beyond  all  these,  whose 

^J^^{^.^    share  of  the  Spoils  of  England  was  greater  than  that  of 

brother      ^[,y  other  ODC  man,  and  whose  cbiefest  and  richest  rewarda 

lay  in   the  newly  conquered  lands.     B^bert,  the  son  of 

Herlwin  and  Herleva,  in  whose  fiivonr  William  of  Mortain 

had  been  despoiled,*  who  had  received  the  very  first  &uits 

of  the  Conquest  on  the  shore  of  Pevensey,'  and  whose 

'  Domesday,  87  h.  "  Episoopiu  BuooeiiEii  tenet  Come  et  Sanson  de  M 
LeuuinuB  Cones  tennit  T.  R.  E." 

'  See  Domeadtty,  87  i-89  b,  101-103  ^ 

■  See  above,  p.  130,  and  Appendix  N. 

<  Nenrly  all  the  familiAr  names,  Barl  Hogh,  Walter  (HAid,  Willbm 
of  Ec,  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  Touitain  the  son  of  BoUj  and  lo  forth,  art 
found  in  Soiu«net  or  DsvonBhire,  or  both.  William  of  Uolon  b*a  a  nngk 
lunlehip  in  DeroDBhire  (no)  and  a  vast  estate  in  Somerset  (95  i-96  i), 
among  the  entries  of  which  we  read  "  ipse  tenet  Torre,  st  ibi  eat  caatalliua 
ejuB."    This  ii  Danitet. 

'  "  Baldwinna  de  Eieceitre."  "  Baldwinaa  vicscomes,"  appean  in  Somer- 
«^t  (93).  where  he  hdds  the  historic  lordship  of  Forlock.  His  estates  in 
DeTonahire  fill  eleven  oalnmna  of  Domeada;,  105  b-ioS  b.  Among  his 
nuiny  tODsnts  Fmiah  and  English,  bat  mainlj  French,  we  twioe  find  hit 
own  wife,  "  uior  Baldwin!  tenet  de  eo. " 

*  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  '  See  shove,  p.  JJ. 
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knds  spread  into  well  nigh  every  shire  firom  Sussex  to  oiup.zy]ii. 
Yorkshire,  now  gathered  in  the  richest  spoil  of  all  in  the 
forfeitare   of  countless  Englishmen  within  the  Western 
slures.^    To  his  Earldom  of  Mortain  Robert  now  added  His  Earl- 
the  Earldom  of  Cornwall^  and  within  his  own  shire  he  cSSiwall. 
held  a  position  to  which  only  one  or  two  other  parallels 
can  be  found  in  the  roU-call  of  the  conquerors.    Well  nigh 
the  whole   shire  was  granted  to  him.     The  list  of  his 
possessions,  lands  of  Earl  Harold,  of  the  Sheriff  Mserle- 
8w^n,  and  of  a  crowd  of   smaller  victims,  is   simply 
endless.    Hardly  any  other  landowners  appear  in  Cornwall, 
except  the  Crown  and  ecclesiastical  bodies.    And  the  lands 
retained  by  the  Crown  are  small  compared  with  those  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earl,  and  in  &vour  of  the  Conqueror's 
brother  the  Church  itself  was  not  spared.     The  two  great  Hiarob- 
Comish  foundations^  the  two  churches  which  laid  claim  to  ^h^^  ^ 
be  looked  on  as  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  West- Welsh  diocese,  ^'^^  ^^ 
were  both  shorn  of  their  wealth  to  glut  the  insatiable  and  Saint 
appetite  of  tbe  new  Earl.     These  were  the  church  of  Saint 
German^  which  bore  the  name  of  the  missionary  who  had 
won  back  Britain  firom  the  Pelagian  heresy,^  and  the  more 
renowned  house  of  Saint  Fetroc  at  Bodmin,  a  church  which 
had  won  the  favour  of  the  West-Saxon  conquerors,^  and 
which  had  but  lately  yielded  its  episcopal  rights  to  the 
capital  of  the  West.     Both  alike  were  despoiled  of  many 
of  their  lordships  to  swell  the  vast  possessions  of  Earl 
Bobert.^    Thus  arose  that  great  Earldom,  and  afterwards 
Duchy,  of  Cornwall,  which  was  deemed  too  powerful  to 

'  See  Ilia  Somerset  estates  in  Domesday,  91  &-93»  and  those  in  Devon- 
•bire,  104  5-105  h.  In  Cornwall,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  text, 
he  simply  holds  the  whole  shire,  131  ^125. 

'  See  Beda^  Hist.  Eod.  i.  17  et  seqq.;  Baedie  Ghronicon,  189,  ed. 
8te?eDflon. 

*  See  Mon.  AngL  ii.  459. 

^  On  the  ag^grussions  of  Robert  of  Mortain  on  Charch  lands,  see  Domes- 
dsy,  iji,  and  Appendix  U. 
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cHAF.xviii.  be  tmsted  in  the  hAnda  of  any  but  men  closely  akin  to 

the  royal  house,  and  ihe  remains  of  which  hare  for  ages 

formed  the  appana^  of  the  beir-apparent  to  the  Crown. 

But  the  lands  of  Robert  in  the  West  were  not  confined 

Hb  eatates  to  his  own  Earldom.     The  lord  of  the  waterfalls  heaped 

Bhire  and    together  manoF  npon  manor  among  tiie  dashing^  streami 

Somerset.    ^£  DevonEhire  and  among  the  hills  teai  islands  of  Someraflt 

And   one  spot  came  to  him   by  an  exchange  with   an 

ecclesiastical  body,  tbe  poeeeeeioD  of  which,  like  the  pos- 

seeaion  of  Pevens^,  seemed  to  mark  him  ont  as  the  very 

embodiment  of  the  overthrow  of  EngUnd.     The  hill  irf 

Sib  i^aatie   Lut^fesbury,  whcDce  came  the  holy  relic  which  had  given 

cute.  England  her  war-ciy  and  which  had  been  the  object  of 

the  life's  devotion  of  her  King,'  now  passed  into  the  hands 

of  one  who  was  to  wipe  out  its  name  and  memory.    Ilie 

height,  one  of  the  peaked   hills  which   form  so  marked 

a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Somerset,  was  now  crowned 

ly  a  castle  of  the  new  Earl,  which,  under  tiie  French  name 

of  Montacut«,  became  at  once  a  badge  of  the  presence  of 

the  stranger  and  an  object  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the 

men  of  the  Western  lands.^ 

Rarii;  of        Xn  tracing  out  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  shires 

pei'sonsl     which  fell  into  William's   power   after  the   surrender  of 

Uw"we^    Exeter,  we  are  struck  at  every  step  by  the  all  but  utter 

absence,   among   tbe  dispossessed   landowners,   of  names 

BuggeBtivc    of  British   origin.     In   Somerset,   and  even 

in  Devonshire,  this  is  not  wonderful.     Though  much  of 

British  blood  must  have  remained   in   those   shires,  and 

though  their  orig;inally  British  charact^T  was  not  yet  wholly 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  590;  il.  p.  440;  ili.  pp.  418,  480. 

'  DomeednJ.  93.  "  Ipw  oonioa  tene  in  dmninio  Bisoopeatone,  st  ibi  ert 
castelJuin  ejiia  quod  Tocatur  MontAgnd.  Hoc  tDanerinm  geldsbkt  T.  R.  S. 
pro  ii.  hidis,  et  ent  de  Abbatil  de  Adelingi,  et  pro  eo  dedit  ComcB  adan 
eccleaio:  moDorinm  quod  Candel  vooatur."  In  93  in  uiotlier  cntiy,  "  dao 
portHiii  de  MoDtagud  tenant  de  Comlle  Eatart." 
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foigotten,^  they  had  no  doubt  by  this  time  become  to  all  oHAPJLyni. 
oatward  appearanoe  thoroughly  English.  Even  in  local 
nomenclatare,  the  British  names^  though  common  as 
compared  with  their  rarity  in  the  purely  Teutonic  parts 
of  England,  are  still  decidedly  exceptional.  But  Com- 
^bII,  I  need  not  say,  retained  its  British  speech  for  ages 
after  this  time ;  the  local  nomenclature  is  mainly  Celtic, 
and  the  local  families  profess  to  show  in  their  surnames 
the  evidence  of  their  British  origin.^  It  is  therefore  re- 
markable that  even  in  Cornwall  the  landowners  in  the 
days  of  King  Eadward  seem  by  their  names  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  English.  In  an  age  when  surnames  were 
fitfll  unknown  in  Britain^  we  are  of  course  not  to  look  for 
"Tre^Fol,  and  Pen"  among  the  owners  of  Cornish  soil. 
Bat  we  might  have  looked  for  distinctively  Welsh  Christian  even  in 
names,  and  of  them  we  find  a  few,  but  very  few.^  This 
is  the  more  striking,  as  in  other  Cornish  documents  which 
nirvive,  the  number  of  Welsh  names^  though  not  over- 
whehning,  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Domesday.^  The 
natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  Cornwall  before  the 

'  Take  mob  ngta  as  the  deacriptioii  of  Odda's  Earldom  in  1051  (see 
vol.  ii.  pp.  i60y  564),  the  description  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset  by  the 
Biographer  of  Eadward  in  105  a  (see  toL  ii.  p.  316),  perhaps  the  words  of 
^"luetmar  about  ^theIstan*B  army  in  1016  (seoTol.  i.  p.  43  a). 

*  Ereiy  one  knows  the  saying  about  "  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  ;*'  but  it  is  a 
■>ying  which  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  are 
DOW  suniaines ;  that  is,  they  are  the  names  of  places  adopted  as  surnames 
^  their  possessors  or  inhabitants.  But  the  man  who  first  took  such  a  local 
n>me  as  a  surname  was  just  as  likely  to  be  of  English  or  Norman  as  of 
Corniflh  descent. 

'  We  find  a  genuine  Welshman  in  iao&,  Caduualant  by  name,  who  held 
I^adieroo  in  ComwaU  T.  B.  E.  of  Saint  Petroc.  In  123  6  we  find  Griffin 
boldiog  lands  T.  B.  E.  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  of  Eari 
itobert  by  Jovinus  ;  and  of  the  men  in  Domesday,  1 34-1 25,  bearing  the 
Bondflscript  namee  of  Briend,  Offers,  Hueche,  Babel,  and  Blohin,  some 
BMj  have  been  true  Britons. 

*  See  the  manumissions  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Petroc,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  308. 
^e  there  find  plenty  of  Gruffj^dds  and  other  genuine  Welshmen  in  the 
tone  of  Eadgar  and  earlier. 
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cHAF.xvui.  Normaa  Conquest  was  in  much  the  BBine  state  as  England 

dem^nUu  ^^'  '''     '^^  '^^  ^^'^  '^^  ''^°  mainly  in  the  hands 

Cornwau     either  of  Englishmen   or   of   Anglicized   Britons.     The 

revived  by  Nomian  Conquest  may  very  well  have  given  the  native 

mla  Coil-    el^iu^itt  a  fresh  start.     Nowhere  was  the  dispoasesgion  of 

qorat.         former  landowners  more  complete.    The  whole  shire  passed 

into  the  hands  of  a  few  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  of 

a  few  great  proprietors,  Earl  Robert  far  outtopping  all 

others.     In  Cornwall  we  find  none  of  those  King's  Th^iu, 

Englishmen  who  kept  small  estates  or  fi-agmente  of  large 

ones,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  other  districts.    On 

Earl  Robert's  estates  the  names  of  the  tenants  are  mostly 

French,  but  some  are  English,  and  a  still  smaller  number 

are  British.'     But  now  Briton   and  Englishman  were  at 

least  brought  down  to  the  same  level  under  their  common 

master.     The  greater  numerical  strength  of  the  Britons 

would  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  strangers  of  either 

speech,  just  as  the  English  in  England  proper  had  the 

Breton        Same  advantage  over  the  Norman  settlers.   And  it  would  be 

in'the"       singular  indeed  if  this  result  was  in  any  way  strengthened 

Meat.         ijy  ,pi^t  may  pjiga  ^  another,  and  the  last,  of  the  many 

migrations  and  counter-migrations  which  have  gone  on 

in  various  ages  between  Armorica  and  West-Wales.    The 

followers  of  one  Alan  of  Britaimy  had  once  pressed  into 

the  greater  Britain  to  seek  shelter  from  Glorious  jSthelstan 

against  the  attacks  of  Norman  invaders.^    The  followen 

of  another  Alan  now  came  to  receive  their  share  of  Uie 

spoils  of  the  land  which  had   sheltered  their  forefathers 

from  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  their  old  enemy. 

A  few  Breton  settlers  in  Cornwall  and  the  other  shins 

of  the  West  may  be  discerned  in  the  Snrvty.'     And  one 

■  Of  Robert'i  English  tenants  Bevenl  went  on  holding  (h«  hmdi  whic^ 
they  had  theniMlves  held  T.  B.  E.     See  Domesdn;.  1 14  b. 
'  See  voL  L  p.  to8;  ill  p.  459. 
'  Take  for  instaDM  Aluredni  Brita,  who  holds  a  Urge  estate  in  Dsron- 
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adyentnrer,  bearing  a  name  common  in  different  shapes  to  0HAF.xym. 
Wales  and  Britanny,  Judhael,  who  from  his  chief  seat  ^oS^^  "^ 
took  the  name  of  Judhael  of  Totnes,  became  the  owner 
of  a  vast  estate  in  Devonshire,  and  extended  his  possessions 
into  the  proper  Cornwall  also.* 


ouoes- 


The  West  was  now  conquered,  and  the  distribution  of  Conqueet 
its  lands  among  the  conquerors  had  at  least  begun.  It  tenhire. 
was  probably  in  this  campaign  also  that  Gloucestershire 
was  folly  subdued^  though  the  accounts  to  which  we  have 
to  trust  are  very  imperfect.     A  castle  was  built  at  Glou-  Glouoeeter 

.     .  .  Castle. 

oester,  and  its  building  of  course  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  destruction  of  houses,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation 
is  not  given^  and  the  destruction  is  much  smaller  than 
in  many  other  towns.^    This  looks  as  if  the  capital  of 
the  shire  was  at  least  not  taken  by  storm.     With  regard  State  of 
to  Worcestershire   our  information  is   in    one  way  still  Bhire. 
scantier^  while  in  another  it  is  much  fuller.     There  is  no 
shire  of  whose  condition  during  the  Conqueror's  reign  we 
ire  able  to  put  together  a  more  vivid  picture  from  the 
combined  evidence  of  the  Survey  and  of  local  records,^ 
but  we  have   no   record  of  the  date    of   its   conquest. 
We  find  that  the  two  shires  were  put  under  the  care  of  Oppree- 
a  single  Sheriff,  Urse  of  Abetot,  who  stands  conspicuous  sheriff 


(Domesday,  115  6,  xi6).  So  also  Bualdas  Adobed  in  Deyonshire 
(114  h)  suggests  the  BoaUos,  that  is  Rhiwallon,  of  William  of  Poitiers,  1 10. 
Bee  Tol.  ilL  p.  333.    He  may  not  unlikely  be  the  same  man. 

'  See  his  estates  in  Devonshire,  Domesday,  108  ft- no,  and  Cornwall, 
1 25.  We  have  met  with  the  name  in  different  forms,  as  lojmrel,  one  of  the 
^elsh  prinoes  who  sought  Eadwaid  the  Elder  to  Lord  (see  yol.  i.  p.  129), 
Jndwal,  Juchil  or  JudethH,  one  of  those  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Dee 
(FL  Wig.  973  ;  WilL  Mahn.  iL  148,  155),  Juhel  Berengar  in  Britanny  in 
William  Longsword*s  time  (see  toI.  i.  p.  207),  and  we  find  GyCiccael  as  the 
name  of  a  slave  in  Cornwall  in  Cod.  DipL  iv.  313. 

'  Domesday,  161,  **  Sedecim  domus  erant  nbi  sedet  castellum  qnse 
nodo  desonty  et  in  boigo  dvitatis  sunt  wastatae  ziiii.  domus.** 

*  Our  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  Worcestershire  monasteries  are  so 
fbQ,  that  I  have  thrown  them  together  in  another  place  (see  Appendix  W). 
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among  the  most  oppressive  of  his  class,  and  whose  hand 
seems  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  clerks  and  laymen  alike. 
Odo  also,  the  insatiable  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  appears  at  a 
later  time  among  the  spoilers  of  the  Church  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  as  he  did  not  spare  men  of  his  own  caUing, 
neither  did  he  spare  men  of  his  own  nation.  Among 
Englishmen  we  come  across  the  well-known  names  of 
Saint  Wulfstan  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  the  pnident 
^thelwig  of  Evesham,  and  of  Ealdred,  who,  though  long 
since  removed  to  a  higher  see,  seems  to  stand  towards  the 
Worcester  Bishoprick  in  a  character  strangely  made  up  of 
guardian  and  spoiler.^  In  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  church 
of  Worcester  he  braved  the  terrible  Sheriff  himself.  Urse 
of  Abetot  was  only  the  chief  of  a  whole  band  of  Norman 
spoilers,  who  seem  to  have  fallen  with  special  eagerness 
on  the  lands  of  the  Church  in  this  particular  shire. 
But  the  Sheriff  was  the  greatest  and  most  daring  of- 
fender of  all.  He  built  his  castle  in  the  very  jaws  of 
the  monks  of  Worcester,  so  that  the  fosse  of  the  fortress 
encroached  on  the  monartic  bniying-ground.*  Church 
and  castle  must  thus  have  stood  side  by  side  over- 
looking  the  Severn.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  came  to  the  spot,  examined  the  ground^  and 
rebuked  the  King's  officer  to  his  face.  To  a  Latin  or 
French  speaker  the  name  of  Urse  might  have  suggested 
an  easy  play  upon  words.    To  the  English  Prelate,  who 


^  On  Ealdred's  spoliation  of  the  ohuroh  of  Worcester,  see  voL  il 
p.  467.  Of  his  guardlAQship  and  benefiictioiis  I  shall  speak  in  Ap- 
pendix W. 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  353.  "Ureus  entt  vioecomeB  Wi^oniie  s 
Bege  oonstitutus,  qui  in  ipsis  pene  &ucibus  monachorum  casteUnm  ooo- 
struxit,  adeo  ut  fossatnm  ooemeterii  partem  decideret."  The  castle  of 
Worcester  is  utterly  gone,  but  the  site  to  the  south  of  the  church  is  skill 
well  known.  From  the  story  of  Saint  Wulfstan,  to  be  told  in  the  next 
Chapter,  we  may  infer  that  Oswald's  church,  then  standing,  did  not 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  the  church  of  Wulbtan ;  so  that  tiie 
castle  may  have  been  still  nearer  to  the  church  than  its  site  is  now. 
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appeus  as  addrefising  the  Norman  Sheriff  in  English  verse,  obap ^vm. 
it  seems  rather  to  have  suggested  a  happy  rime. 

"  Hightest  thou  Urse  ? 
Have  thou  God's  curse" 

IB  the  vigorous  bit  of  English  which  is  preserved  to  us. 

Tbe  rest  we  have  only  in  the  Latin  of  the  narrator,  but 

ke  goes  on  to  add,  '*  and  mine  and  all  hallowed  heads, 

onlesB  thou  takest  away  thy  castle  fix)m  hence  ;  and  know 

of  a  truth  that  thine  offspring  shall  not  long  hold  the 

land  of  Saint  Mary  to  their  heritage."^     We  hear  of  no  Pate  of  his 

lepentance  on  the  part  of  Urse,  and  yet,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  penitent  Ahab,  the  evil  that  was  to  come  on  his 

house  was  kept  back  till  the  days  of  his  son.     In  the  days 

of  King  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Justice,  Roger  the  son  of 

Une  drew  on  himself  heavy  punishment  at  the  hands  of 

the  King  in  whose  days  no  man  dared  to  hurt  another.^ 

A  servant  of  the  King  was  slain  by  Roger's  order,  and 

the  hmds  of  Saint  Mary,  along  with  his  other  possessions, 

passed  away  from  the  son  of  the  first  spoiler.-^ 

This  famous  tale  of  course  implies  the  complete 
sobmission  of  Worcestershire,  but  the  tale  is  unluckily 

• 

*  Tlie  w»7  hi  which  William  of  MahneBbuiy  (Geet.  Pont.  253).  tries 
to  esplain  the  nature  of  a  rime  is  ourions.  **  Libertas  animi  ejus 
[AMredi]  in  ono  verbo  enituit  prveclare,  quod  Anglioe  apponam,  quia 

I^tioa  YArba  non  sicut  AngMoak  conoinnitati  respondent Unram  his 

vcrini  adorsos  est,  HaUett  >m  Ur$,  have  >»  Ocdet  kur$,  eleganter  in  his 
vvtii  led  dure  nominum  euphonis  alludens ;  '  Vocaris,  inquit,  Ursus ; 
AokuDeima/eciieCumciM,'  et  (quod  Anglioe  non  appoeui)  meam  et  omnium 
eoDsecBitorum  capitum,  nisi  oastellum  hinc  amoyeris;  et  sdas  profecto 
V^  progenies  tua  non  diu  de  terra  Sancts  Matis  hKreditabitur/' 

^s  apologetic  way  in  which  William  quotes  a  few  words  of  English 
'■nnds  one  off  his  difllculty  about  the  names  of  the  Euglish  shires  :  see 
»ol  i  p.  38s. 

'  SeevoL  iiL  p.  iia. 

*  WiU.  Mahn.  u.  s.  "  Dixit  ille  implenda  qu»  nos  videmus  impieta. 
^^wHem  non  multis  annis  filius  ejus  Bogerius  patemarum  possessionem 
*^P^  gravi  Henrici  Regis  indignatione  pulsus  est,  quod  quemdam  ex 
Buniitris  Tegiis  predpiti  furore  jussit  interimi.** 
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oEiPjvm,  without  an  exact  date.     The  mention  of  Ealdred  however 

enables  as  to  fix  it  to  a   time  not  later  than  the  year 

Temporal    following  the  taking^  of  Exeter.'     Nor  can  we  give  a  date 

tkm  con-     to  the  secular  commission  which,  if  we  may   trust  the 

^^j^^y    local  history    of  Evesham,  .^thelwig  received  at   some 

Abbot        time   or  other  &om   William's  hands.     This  commission 

*  *"*■  clothed  him  with  large  authority  in  several  shires,  in  some 

of  which  it  is  plain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Exeter, 

William  had  no  aathority  save  such  as  he  derived  from  the 

nominal  eubmission  of  Eadwine.      .^thelwig  is  described 

as  chief  ruler,  or  at  any  rate  ae  chief  judge,  in  no  less 

than  se^en  shires,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Warwick, 

Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire.'   We  naturally  suspect 

exaggeration,   but  there   is   no  reason  to   doubt    either 

j^thelwig's  early  submissioD   to  William  or  his   lasting 

favour  with  bim.^     He  appears  as  already  trusted  by  the 

Conqueror  in  a  story  which  not  impiobably  belongs  to 

the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  and  which  seeme 

to  preBcrve  a  record  of  the  stru^le  which  led   to  the 

Norman  occupation   of  the  two  Hwiccian  shires.*     We 

'  EaMred  died  in  September,  1069. 

'  Hist.  GvM.  89.  1  £t  qaoniun  Bai  npieus  oognoverat  eum  Tinia 
prndentem,  pans  omnea  hnjui  gandi  bominea  SKCulari  npientii  pnacalla- 
tem,  commiMt  ei  cnrun  iatanun  ptrtium  teiTK,  videlicet,  Wirecicwti  imciit, 
Glnueceatreacire,  OzenefbrdBdre,  et  Wareuuiokeacire.  HerafordaciTS,  Sl>- 
fordacire,  Scfobachire,  it*  nt  omnium  bujui  p&triK  cmiaili&  fttqae  jndkit 
fere  in  eo  penderoit.  Et  dod  aolnm  in  iatis  partibua,  aed  etaun  per  totUB 
Angtism  nbCciUDqae  feniebst,  bun  Frtuuri  qntuu  An^  pro  juatiasiini  leg* 
tenebant  qnidqnld  ipae  legiboa  Baecoluibna  dicebftt." 

'  See  above,  p.  77.  Mid  Appendix  W. 

<  The  donbtfiil  language  of  the  Windicombe  writer  prsMrrad  In  tta 
MonacticcD,  iL  301,  pTeeervw  trt  leMt  Iba  tnulitioii  of  x  seven  atnig^  in 
thia  diatrict.  "K  vero  eint  qni  acribunt  Winchecombenaiuin  et  Peiaa- 
chorsnBiam  montuteriB,  tempore  qno  WlUielmui  Nonuumormn  Dnx  nU 
regDOm  Gnbjugkveiat,  longe  majon  atque  plura  qnam  mode  babuiM 
puaaeatiionea  et  dammia,  aed  qoia  minua  caate  aibi  de  faturis  proipicieataii 
eU^orunt  eldem  Willielmo  Daoi  pro  viciboB  reaiatare  ant  eum  fort* 
deliellnre,  ideo  dicnnt  eumdem  Willielmum  Begem,  Tebementer  in  a<a 
oommotuia,  abetuliaae  plniima  et  eorum  poaaeanonibna,  et  ea  pro  md 
valuiitato  allia  piia   locia  contoUaae.     Yemm   ao  baac  aliquid   ventalii 
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get  glimmerings  of  fighting  on  the  borders  of  those  shires,  0HAP.xvin. 
wbich  ended  in  a  Gloucestershire  Abbot  beiner  entrusted  Wftr^w* 
to  the  safe   keeping  of   his  brother  in  Worcestershire.  Hwiccian 
Godric,  Abbot  of  Winohcombe,  whose  appointment  to  that 
monastery  was  recorded  in  an  earlier  Chapter,^  is  set  before  Keristance 
08  as  the  leader  of  patriotic  movements  in  that  quarter,  prisonment 
His  opposition  was  thought  of  importance  enough  to  call^  Godric^f 
not  merely  for  deprivation  or  outlawry,  but  for  personal  Winch- 

.      ooliibo. 

restraint.  The  monastery  was  despoiled  of  many  of  its 
possessions  j  Godric  himself  was  at  first  put  in  ward  at 
Gloucester,  and  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  the  milder 
keeping  of  -^thelwig,  to  whom  also  the  care  of  the  Abbey 
itself  was  entrusted  for  three  years^  till  a  successor  for 
Godric  was  found  in  a  Norman  named  Galand  or  Waland.^ 
The  exact  date  of  these  events  is  not  to  be  fixed^  and  it 
must  remain  uncertain  whether  they  were  connected  with 
the  movement  in  the  West  which  I  have  just  recorded 
or  with  the  movement  in  the  North  which  I  shall 
presently  have  to  record.  But  it  seems  plain  that 
Gloucestershire  was  fully  subdued  at  some  stage  of  the 

labeant,  necne,  com  ea  in  noBtris  antiquitatibua.  nusquam  legerim,  non 
annm  icribere.  Memini  tamen  me,  apud  monasterimn  Eveshammensium, 
in  eorum  antiquiflBimiB  historiia  olim  legisse,  Willielmum  Ducem  Nonnan- 
Mram,  tunc  Anglormn  Begem,  Oodricum  Abbatem  Winchelcumbensem 
violeRter  tenoiflae,  ac  in  castro  Olouoeetrife  juasisse  retnidi  custodiendum, 
WmchelcombenBeque  ooBnobium  Abbatia  Evesbammenaiam  moderationi 
MBunendAase,  et  panlo  post  ouidam  monacho  ex  Normannoram,  ut  credi- 
tor, genere,  Galando  nomine,  illud  idem  WinchecumbenBe  monasterimn 
oontnline  regendum.  Quo  reverA  fieri  mnqnam  baud  potait  nisi  (at  com- 
Buuiis  le  babet  fiuna)  idem  Willielmns  Bex  in  Abbatem  bujus  loci  fuisset 
Tehementer  exacerbatns."  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  36a. 

'  The  account  of  Grodric  in  the  Eyesbam  History  (90)  runs  thus ;  **  Rex 
ViUielmus  toUens  Abbatem  Wincelcumbensem,  €rodricum  nomine,  fecit 
WDstita]  in  captivitate  apud  Gloecestre,  moxque  buic  Abbati,  Ageluaio 
nam  abbatiam  commisit,  quam  fere  per  tres  annos  quasi  propriam  in 
canctiB  gubemando  servavit.  Deinde  Bex  dona^it  iUam  cuidam  Abbati 
Gdaado  nomine,  et  eo  poet  modicum  tempus  ex  quo  earn  accepit  deftmcto, 
itemm  isti  Abbati  Ageluuio  committitur."  Tn  the  next  Chapter  we  shaU 
Mme  acroM  a  record  of  Godric's  sojourn  at  Eyesbam. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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cHAP.xvni.  year  which  we  have  now  reached,  and  I  have  connected 
it  with  tlie  Western  moTement  because  the  enbjugation 
of  Gloucestershire  is  at  least  connected  with  it  in  idea. 
All      _      The  conqneet  of  Gloucestershire  put  into  William's  bands 
old  Earl-    the  whole  of  the  former  Earldom  of  Harold,  except  the 
^^j^,     comer  of  Herefordshire  which  was  still  defended  by  Eadric 
bftiulB.        tHe  Wild,     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  great  merchant 
aubjeciand  boroiigh  on  the  borders   of  Mercia  and  Wessex  was  in 
u"j^'°      William's  power,  and  was  not  disposed  to  revolt  against  him. 
The  cnstle  of  Bristol  is  fomous  in  the  wars  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, but  there  is  no  record  of  its  foundation  in  the  Snrvey.' 

WilliniD  William,   now  conqneror  of  all  sonthem  and   western 

Eiuticrat    England,  returned  to  his  southern  capital  and  kept  the 

t^r'^M^h  Eiister  Feast,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 

33,  1068.    in  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.*     There  might  Eadgyth, 

while  her  mother,  sister,  and  niece  were  seeking  shelter  id 

their  lonely  island,  receive  all   the   honours  dae  to  the 

widow  of  a  King.   Her  lands  in  the  West  had  been  spared, 

and  her  royal  home  in  her  dower  city  was  still  hers.    But 

she  was  not  long  to  enjoy  her  position  as  the  highest  of  her 

Hatiida      sex  in  England.     William  now  deemed  that  his  Kingdom 

England.    "'^^  scGure  enough  for  him  to  call  on  his  wife  to  come  and 

share  his  honours.     An  honourable  embassy  was  sent  to 

the  Duchess- Regent  in  Normandy  to  invite  her  presence 

in  England.^    She  came  with  a  train  of  clerks  and  lords 

and   noble    ladies;    and   among   the   churchmen   in    her 

company  one  is  specially  recorded.  Bishop  Guy  of  Amiens, 

'  Bristol  is  tumpl;  mentioned  in  Domesday  ( 1 63)  mider  the  head''lDB«P- 
tanc  apud  BrietOD;"  "Hoc  maneriumet  BriBton reUdnntltegi □.  eti.mickw 
ar^enti ;  bui^eiuea  dicunt  quod  GpiBcopus  G[oufndDB  Consbuitienau  ax.] 
hnbet  iixiii.  markas  afgeoti  et  imam  morkam  auri  pnetrr  tirmam  Rpgia-' 

'  Cbron.  Wig.  1067.  "On  ]Amn  Eaatron  com  Be  Kyng  to  WinoBsttv 
and  tn  WEerun  Eaatra  on  i.  Kal.  April."  OM.  Vit. 5 10  C.  "Gaentamail 
racandum  illuc  pawhall  feito  rediit." 

'  Ord.  Vk.  u. «.  "QnillelmuB  Rex  legatoe  honorabilea  in  NeaMrim 
ilireiit,  et  Matildein  conJDgem  siuun  ad  ae  venire  pneoepit." 
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tlie  poet  of  the  great  battle.^    His  work  was  already  cHAPj^vm. 
written^  perhaps  as  a  laureate's  offering  at  the  great  solem* 
oitj  which  was  presently  to   take  plaoe.     For  at  Pente-  William 
cost  King  William,  again  walking  in   the   steps  of  his  p^^cost 
predeoessor,  wore  his  Crown  at  Westminster.    And  there,  »*.^€8fc- 

*  .  .      .  minster. 

in  the  chorch  which  had  beheld  his  own  anointings  though  MatUd*  U 
doubtless  in  far  other  guise  than  the  wild  tumult  of  the^^^^^y 
great  Midwinter-^y,  the  Lady  Matilda  was  hallowed  to  May  n, 
Qoeen  by  Archbishop  Ealdred.  The  law  which  had  marked 
die  crime  of  Eadburh  by  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  wife 
of  the  West-Saxon  King  was  now  repealed  or  forgotten, 
and  the  consorts  of  English  Elings  have  ever  since  shared 
qiudly  with  their  husbands  in  all  the  honorary  dignities 
»d  privileges  of  royalty.^ 

§  3.  The  FirH   Con^[uest  of  tie  NortA. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  1068. 

All  for  the  moment  now  seemed  quiet.     William  had  Podtion  of 
Mfiured  his  dominion  over  the  West,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ^nd  ^^"* 
North  were  still  at  his  court   in  a   character  which  did  Mo»'^®re- 
not  greatly  differ  &om  that  of  hostages.     Eadwine  and 
Morkere  were  William's  Earls  over  Mercia  and  Deira,  as 
William   Rtz-Osbem    was    his   Earl    over   Herefordshire 
wid  Bishop  Odo  over  Kent.*      But  it  was  his  policy  to 

*  Old.  Yii.  510  C.  "  ProtinuB  ilia  mariU  jnssis  libenter  obedivit,  et  cum 
Bgeoti  frequently  viroram  ac  nobilium  feminarum  tranBfretavit.  In  olero 
qui  ad  divina  ei  ministrabat,  Celebris  Gnido  Ambianormn  Presul  eminebat, 
Vi^  j»n  certamen  Heraldi  et  Guillelmi  yeraifioe  deflcripserat."  See  vol.  iii. 
|ip.xxTi  136,  377. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  '*  And  sona  Kfter  \>tan  com  Mathild  seo  hlafdU  hider 
te  Isnde,  and  Ealdred  arcebisceop  big  gehalgode  to  cv^m  on  WestmynBtre 
^  Hwitan  Sunnan  d»g."  Ord.  Vit.  510  D.  "Adelredus  Eboracornm 
Betropolitaniu^  qui  maritum  innnxerat,  Matildem  ad  consortium  regii 
^nuns  die  Penteoostes  anno  ii.  regni  pnefati  Regis  inunxit."  On  tbe  use 
«f  the  words  -  Queen**  and  "  Lady,"  see  Appendix  X. 

'  TWe  is  an  Englisb  writ  of  William  (Mon.  Aug.  i.  301)  on  behalf  of 
Westminster  addressed  to  "  Leofwine  B.  and  Edwine  Eorll  and  alle  tha 
^^pUM  in  Sta£R>ide8cire.''    This  may  be  a  nominal  exercise  of  authority 
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cHAFJTm.  ke^  them  away  from  their  Earldoms,  and  to  hold  tbem 

immediatel}'  under  his  own  eye.     Eodwine  seems  to  harC 

really  won  hie  personal  regard,  and  he  bad  tried  to  win 

him  over  by    a   promise,   whether  sincere    or    designed!; 

Adduchter  iHosory,  of  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters.     Her  name, 

prooiisud     whether  Matilda  or  Agatha^  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine, 

win^but    ''"*'  ^^^^  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  may 

theinftr-     hnvB  been  the  objects  of  William,  a  real  attachment  had 

Ujed.        sprang  up  between  the  Norman  maiden  and  the  young  and 

handsome  English  Earl.      But,  whenever  Eadwine  asked 

for  his  bridfij  some  excuse  was  always  found  to  delay  the 

FoBsible     accomplishment  of  his  wishes.     It  b  to  be  noticed  tbat 

of  Nol^^  this  breach  of  faith  is  distinctly  attribo1*d,  not  to  "William'* 

prejudJoB.    ^^y^  designs,  but  to  the  bad  counsel  of  some  of  his  Nomuui 

advisers,'     There  is  something  grotesque  in  the  notion  of 

William  the   Great  being  led  astray,   like  jGthelred  or 

Eadward,  by  the  arts  or  the  advice  of  any  man.     But  it 

is  quite  possible  that  a  feeling  of  contempt  towards  the 

conquered  natiou,  which  William  assuredly  did  not  shan^ 

may  have  already  grown  up  among  William's   Nonnu 

followers.     Eadwine,  we  are   told,  had  won  the  love  ti 

William's  courtiers  as  well  as  of  William  himself.*    St3 

they  may  have  looked  on  a  marriage  vrith  the  native  Earl  of 

now,  or  it  may  belong  to  the  ihort  time  in  1070-107 1,  betireen  the  ml  a*- 
qiioat  of  StAffindahlre  and  the  last  revolt  of  Eadwine.  The  writ  is  fbllo«^ 
by  another  addressed  to  Archbishop  Snldred.  Bishop  WulMwo,  Eeri  WWat 
fFibt'Oabem),  and  all  the  Thegna  in  Glonceatenhire  and  Wercestcnliin- 

'  Old.  Vit.  511  A.  "Guillelmus  Bex,  quando  Eduinns  Comee  com  •• 
coQCordiam  fecerat  [sea  above,  p.  10]  ....  filiam  suun  >e  in  conjugos  ■ 
datunun  spoponderat ;  sed  poslmodom  Iraadulento  oonsultn  NonnanniMH 
cononidbun  virgineni  et  diu  eiapectatani  denegavil  Dabiliadnin  jaTod. 
Tha  same  langnage  il  used  afterwards  (511  A)  with  regard  to  Williai^ 
treatmftot  of  Morkere;  "  Bm  Guillelmus,  consilio  pravonmi  male  M4 
■audi  inn  damnmn  iageoit." 

'  When  Orderic  (531  B)  records  tbe  death  of  Eadwine,  "  tormedmalti, 
juvenli  Eduinns  Comes,"  be  adds,  "audit!  per  Angliam  Ednini  molt, 
luctuB  ingens  non  solum  AngUs  led  etiam  N'ormaiini*  eC  Frauds  <)rt>* 
est;  t^ui  eum  relut  eooium  et  amicum  eeu  cognatum  mm  multis  flfftiM 
plNiiamtit." 
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die  Mercians  as  unworthy  of  a  daughter  of  the  conquering  oBAP.xvm. 

King  of  the  English.     And  to  a  prejudice   of  this  kind 

William  may  have  found  it  needful  to  show  some  deference. 

But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  William's  own  policy 

wiiich  led  him  to  try  to  keep  Eadwine  still  more  dependent 

upon  himself  by  constantly  promising  and  never  fulfilling. 

However  this  may  be,  the  marriage  was  delayed^  and  the  Indigna- 

anger  of  Eadwine  was  further  kindled  against  William.  Eadwine. 

Hie  position  of  the  two  brothers  must  have  been  irksome 

and  degrading  enough  in  any  case,  and  the  Airther  wrong 

done  to  Eadwine  brought  matters  to  a  head.     The  sons  of  Revolt  of 

JE]{gBi,  the  Normans  say,  openly  rebelled.  >     The  view  of  trothe™. 

the  people  of  their  Earldoms  would  doubtless  be  that  they 

at  last  came  back  to  head  them  against  a  foreign  invader  to 

whom,  though  they  had  submitted,  their  people  never  had. 

At  this  moment  then,  when  the  West  had  just  sub-  Rising  m 
mitted,  the  North  rose.     As  yet  no  step  had  been  taken  sunimer, 
for  its  practical  subjugation,  and  the  men  of  Mercia  and  ^^^' 
Northumberland  had   now  their   natural    chiefs   to  head 
them.    There  was  little  in  the  past  career  of  Eadwine  and  Podtion 
Horkere  to  give  any  good  ground  of  hope  for  any  under-  raoter  of 
takings  b^^un  imder  their  lead.      But  in  Northumbrian  ^^'^°®- 
eyes  the  acts  by  which  they  had  undone  England,  their 
Bnccessive  betrayals  of  Harold  and  Eadgar,  and,  still  more, 
their  earlier  share  in  the  revolt  against  Tostig,  might  seem 
pmiseworthy  assertions  of  the  independence  of  Northern 
England.    Absence  too  and  distance  would  work  their  usual 
work.    The  forced  presence  of  the  Earls  in  William's  court 
would  look  like  imprisonment ;  their  visit  to  Normandy 
would  look  like  banishment.    They  might  thus  seem  entitled 

*  Old.  Yit.  511  A.  "Eodem  anno  egregii  juvenes  EdainiiB  et  Mor- 
eHoi,  filii  Elfgaii  Comitis,  rabeUaverunt,  et  oum  eis  multi  alii  ferociter 
■Mmexenint,  quomm  motas  Albionis  regnnm  vehementer  turbaverunt. 
....  £duioag  . .  .  iratna  oum  fratre  sao  ad  rebellionem  incitatofl  est." 

On  the  different  aocounts  of  these  events,  in  no  way  contradictoiy  to 
•ach  other,  but  every  one  stnuigely  imperfect,  see  Appendix  T. 
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cBAP.svm.  to  claim  somewhat  of  the  hoaours  of  confessore  in  the  natioiial 

canee.     Add  to  this  that,  politicallj  worthless  as  Gadwine 

clearly  was,  he  plainly  poseeeaed  many  of  those  superGciil 

attractions  which  often  have  a  Gtronger  influence  on  men 

than  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue.      His  high  birth  and 

office,  hia  handsome  person  and  winning  address,  comhined, 

we  are  told,  joined  with  a  large  share  of  the  piety  of  the  age, 

won  for  him  a  wide<spread  popularity  among  the  EDghEh 

people.^     The  monks,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  joined  ia 

daily  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  Earls,*  and,  nhn 

they  made  their  way  &om  William's  court  to  their  own 

Earldoms,  the  flame  broke  out  in  the  whole  northern  r^iin 

of  the  island. 

Union  oF        The  movement  headed  by  the  Mercian  Earls  ia  speciallj 

wi^WeLti].  spoken  of  as  a  common  movement  of  English  and  WelsL* 

105s.      The  league   between   ^l%ar    and   Gru%dd  the   son  at 

Llywelyn*  seems  never  to  have  been  forgotten.     Welsfc 

allies  had  joined    the   revolted    Northombrians   in  thai 

1065       inarch  to  the  GremdtB  of  Northampton  and  Oxford.'    It  ia 

not  clear  what  amount  of  understanding  may  have  existed 

between  Eadric  of  Herefordshire  and  the  Mercian  Earls; 

but  we  have   seen   Eadric    powerfully  supported  by  the 

Civil  n-nr    reigning  Welsh  Princes  Bleddyn  and  Bhiwallon."    Bleddyn 

Winter^"    had  now,  by  the  result  of  a  civil  war,  become  sole  sovereign 

1Q67-106S.  fff  at  least  all  North  Wales.      Bleddyn   and  Rhiwallon, 

'  Ord.  Vit.  511  A.  "  FeireiiB  odiectua  erat  pre&tia  fretribm  et^  Dai 
tultnm  et  bononim  revereDtiam  hommiim.  Erat  eia  ingeiu  pnkribidi^ 
Dotolis  st  unpla  cognaUo,  Iftte  valens  potentatiui  eC  nimia  in  eo<  popoluiiDl 
(Ul«otio."  Softt»UteraUge(5ii  S);  "Idem  [Eduiotia], ot mpn diMma 
cat,  fderat  ei  rBligiosi  p&renteli  lutUB,  maltisque  bonla  deditiu,  prool 
potent  Inter  tanta  ucculArium  cnranim  impedimenta  poiitiu.  Ccupnii 
pnlatitudine  in  maltja  millibiii  eminptiat.  et  claiioonuu  atque  mouicbonu 
pMipemmqae  benignm  amator  erat." 

'  lb.  5 1 1  A.  "A  oleria  et  monaohis  orebra  pro  illig  fiehat  oiatio  et  • 
turbia  pauperum  quotidiaiia  lapplicatiD." 

*  lb.    "  Eum  magna  para  Anglonim  et  Gualonun  aequnta  eat" 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  •  *  8m  voL  E  p.  49°- 

*  See  above,  p.  110. 
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whom  the  English   make   brothers  of  Grafiydd,^  appear  cHAP.xTni. 
in  the  Welsh  Chronidee  as  sons  of  Cenwyn,^  and  we  find 
tkm  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  two  of  their 
oolmtiymen,  described  as  Meredydd   and  Idwal,  sons  of 
Grofl^dd.^    A  battle  took  place  at  Mechain  in  Powys,  in  Battle  of 
which  the  brother  princes  were  victorious.     Idwal  fell  in  death  of ' 
hatUe,  and  Meredydd,  flying  from  the  field,  died  of  theg];^^**"'' 
cold,-*  a  description  which  seems  to  fix  this  campaign  to  the  aoie  Under- 
same  winter  which  beheld  William's   return  from  Nor- 
mandy.   But  the  victory  was  purchased  by  the  death  of 
Bhiwallon,  and  the  struggle  seems  in  some  way  to  have 
led  to  a  division  of  the  great  dominion  of  Gru%dd  the 
Bon  of  Llywelyn.    Bleddyn  reigned  alone  in  Gwynedd  and 
Powys^  but  Deheubarth  or  South  Wales  is  spoken  of  as 
being  under  the  rule  of  another  Meredydd,  the  son  of  Owen 
the  son  of  Etwin,  one  of  a  house  of  which  we  heard  in  the 
days  of  -ffithelred.* 

The  language  of  the  one  writer  who  narrates  these  events  Holding  of 
in  any  detail  seems  to  describe  the  holding  of  an  assembly  presence  of 
which  mast  have  been  designed  as  a  general  Gemot  of  the  *^®  Welsh. 
Empire,  at  which  the  chief  men  of  Wales  as  well  as  of 

'  See  Tol.  iL  p.  476.  Orderic,  it  may  be  remembered  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  630), 
mskes  Bleddjn  a  son  of  Grufi^dd  and  Ealdgyth ;  he  now  remembers  the 
•opposed  kindred,  and  speaks  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as  Bleddyn's  uncles 
(511  B) ;  **  Blidenns  Bex  Gaallorum  cui  avuneulos  euos  suppetias  yenit.*' 

*  They  are  so  called  under  1068  both  in  the  Annales  CambrisB  and  in  the 
^t  y  T^wysogion,  but  the  Brut  under  1073  seems  to  speak  of  Bleddyn  as 
Gni%dd'8  brother." 

'  Idwal  in  the  Annales,  Ithel  in  the  Brut.  Here  are  further  forms  of 
tlie  name  spoken  of  in  p.  173. 

*  Ann.  Camb.  1068.  "  Bellum  Methein  inter  filios  Kenwin,  scilicet 
Bedin  et  Buallo  et  filios  Grifini,  scilicet  Maredut  et  Idwal,  in  quo  filii 
Grifini  ceddenmt,  Idwal  bello,  Maredut  frigore,  Buallo  etiam  filiua 
Keawin,  oodsns  est.*'    So  Brut  y  Tywysogion  in  anno. 

'  The  Brut  says,  '*  Bleddyn,  son  of  Gynvyn,  held  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  and 
liusdodd,  son  of  Owain,  son  of  Edwin,  held  South  Wales  "  [Deheubarth]. 
(On  Etwin  see  vol.  L  p.  313.)  The  Annals  say  simply,  **  Bled  in  in  regnum 
■nceesnt.''  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Welsh  writers  do  not  mention 
^  investitare  of  Bleddyn  and  Bhiwallon  by  Harold. 
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oHAPATni.  Eoglaad  appeared.^     llie  grievances  of  the  whole  cotmtiy 

were  Btrongly  set  forth,  and  it  wae  detennined  to  seek  fiir 

Great         help  In  eveiy  quarter.     Messengers  were  seat  to  eveiy  part 

gflthering    of  England  to  stir  up  the  people.     They  of  course  went 

Normatu'"^  openly  to  the  parts  which  were  still  independent,  and  they 

sent  secretly  to  the  shirea  which  were  already  tmder  the 

yoke.^    The  resolution  to  defend  or  to  recover  their  ancient 

freedom  was  widely  spread  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  d 

Possible      Euglishmen.^    Nor  was  the  chance  of  foreign  aid  neglected 

with  the     It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  in  concert  with  this  Northern 

^o^j .      movement  that  the  sons  of  Harold  and  their  Irish  allies 

presently  attempted  to  return.     The  only  difficulty  in  the 

way  of  such  a  sapposition  is  the  rivalry  which  had  so  long 

reigned  between  the  House  of  Leofric  and  the  House  (X 

Godwine.     But  however  strong  this  motive  might  be  in 

the  hearts  of  E&dwine  and  Morkere,  there  is  no  need  to 

helieve   that  it   would  he   shared  by  their  followers  in 

Willi  Swend  general.     "We  seem  also  to  get  glimpses  of  further  applica- 

m&rk;        tioQS  to  Swend  of  Denmark,*  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

with  KUl-   that  it  was  as  a  part  of  this  same  general  movement  that 

Scotland,    communications  were  opened  with  Scotland  which  led  to  a 

chain  of  events  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  history  of 

both  Northern  and  Southern  Britain. 

Our  history  just  at  this  time  has  to  be  put  together  in  bo 
j>ieccmeal  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  events  in  their 
exact  order,  or  even  always  to  assign  their  proper  share  in 
them  to  each  of  the  actors.    It  is  not,  for  instance,  perfectly 

'  Ord.  Yit.  5 1 1  B.  "  Blidanug  .  .  .  vaait.  iecumque  multitudiiMK 
l^ritonum  adduiit.  CongregfttiB  autem  in  unum  multii  Anglorum  <( 
Uu^lonun  optimatibUB.fit  generaliB  quanmonuh  de  injuriiB  ot  oppreniooibiil 
i^uilias  intolerabiliter  Angli  affligebantur  a  Nonnaunia  «t  eonun  ooa- 
Lubernalibui " — that  is,  the  foreign  mercenarieB. 

'  lb.  "  Legationibua  quoBOumque  poterant  per  omaei  Albionis  tanmiwii 
in  boBtea  dam  palamque  itimulabant." 

'  Fit  ax  oonaenan  omnium  pro  vtndicandd  liberlalt  priitmi  procai  oral- 
Hjiiratio  et  obniza  contra  Normannos  oonjuratio." 

'  Hilt.  Ab.  1.493.  "  I'aragentemDanorumnt  Angliamappelaretillicen.' 
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dear  what  was  at  this  moment  the  position  of  Eadgar,  oHAP.xym. 
the  i£theling>,  the  momentary  King.     But  on  the  whole  it  S^J**^®"^.  ®^ 
seems  most  probable  that  he  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  probably 
moYement^  and  that  whatever  was  done  was  done  in  his^J^^^^' 
nune  as  the  Kiner  already  lawfully  chosen.^     Such  a  doc-  ^^^^ 
trine  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  sons  of  Harold;  it 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  Swend  of  Denmark ;  it  might 
not  be  acceptable  in   their   heart  of  hearts  to  the  two 
Earls  by  whom   the  iEtheling    had   already  been    once 
betrayed.     But  there  was  no  one  round  whom  so  many 
Yaiying  interests  and  associations  could  gather  as  round 
the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic.     Whatever  Action  of 
the  brother  Earls  may  have  done,  the  Northumbrians  in  emThegiu. 
general  seem  to  have  accepted  Eadgar  in  good  faith.    They 
were  perhaps  not  without  a  remembrance  of  that  earlier 
Eadgar,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  West-Saxon  throne 
by  Northumbrian  help,  and  whose  name  abode  on  North- 
hnmbrian  tongues  as  the  embodiment  of  just  and  good 
government,  till  his  memory  was  overshadowed  by  the  more 
recent  memory  of  the  Danish  Cnut.^    At  the  head  of  the  Gospatrio. 
Northern  movement  stood  Gospatric^  who  had,  not  many 
months  before,  been  invested  by  William  with  the  Bemician 
Earldom.^   William's  jealousy  seems  up  to  this  time  to  have 
kept  him  idle  in  his  court  along  with  his  fellow-Earls  of 
the  house  of  Leofric^  while  the  province  which  he  nominally 
held  under  the  Norman  King  still  retained  its  perfect  inde- 
pendence. Next  in  rank  to  Gospatric  was  the  Sheriff  Mserle-  Maerle- 
swegen,  whom  Harold  had  left  to  command  the  North  after  ■^^8«>. 
the  great  day  of  Stamfordbridge/  and  who  now  jeoparded 
the  distant  possessions  which  he  held  in  William's  latest 
(inquest  of  Cornwall.^     Hardly  lower  in  local  esteem  than  ArehiU. 
these  g^reat  chiefs  was  Archill^  who  is  described  as  one  of  the 

'  On  the  order  of  events.  Bee  Appendix  Y. 

'  See  Tol.  i  pp.  67*  46a.  *  See  above,  p.  134. 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  421.  *  See  above,  p.  169. 
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cD.vpjtvnt.  most  powerful  Thegna  of  Nortbamberland,'  and  whose  vast 

eetst«8  etretched,  if  not,  like  those  of  Mierleswc^n,  fiom 

Yorkehire    into    Cornwall,  yet   from  Yorkshire   into  the 

Allimce  of  South-Mercisn  shire   of  Warwick.*      King  Malcolm  too 

of  Sootluid.  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  insorgents,  and  a  powerful 

Scottish  army  was  sammoned  for  an  EngUab  expedition.^ 

No  But  either  Malcolm  lingered  in  his  preparations,  or  else 

Sc'ttiih      the  whole  movement  had  fallen  through  before  bis  troops 

''     '°l*'ould  he  got  together.     For  we  have  to  tell  the  same  tale 

tii<<  aioye-   which  we   have  ever  to  tell   in   the   English   history  of 

thraiu[li      these  years,  save  when  a  bom  King  of  Men,  an  Eadmund 

the  fiulura  or  d  Harold,  stands  forth  as  the  leader  of  a  people  worthy 

of  the  two  r     r  J 

EnrU.        of  him.     Ab  in  the  days  of  ^thelred,  as  in  the  days  of  the 

Interregnum,  as   at   the   siege  of   Exeter,  the  zeal  and 

eonrage  of  a  whole  people  were  again  brought  to  nonght 

by  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  incompetent  leaderE. 

cienend      llie  blood  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  roused.     Every 

pmpie.       town  which  was  as  yet  unchecked  by  a  Norman  fortress  or 

a  Norman  garrison  looked  well  to  its  ramparts  and  made 

York  the    ready  for  resistance.     The  metropolis  of  Northern  England 

™irt»noe.   8^*  the  example.     What  Exeter  was  in  the  West,  York  was 

in  the  North.     It  was  the  centre  of  every  patriotic  move* 

Viun  ment,*  where  all  the  mild  piety  of  Ealdred  strove  in  vain  to 

Euidred      ^^P  ^o^^  the  burning  zeal  of  its  eager  citizena.'   But  it  was 

"f  uTffimi  "°*  ^^^  towns  only;  every  defensible  spot,  woods,  marshes, 

'  Ord.  Vit  511  C.     "  Aichillni  potentiaaimua  Nordaahinibrornni." 

*  SeoEllii,  iLfi. 

■  Ord.  Tit.  511  D.  "  Maloolmna  licet  ab  Anglie  reqntdtiu  faerit,  et 
ralidam  eipeditlonem  [fyrd]  in  eonun  tkniiUam  pu»Ter1t." 

<  Tbe  dsdunatioD  of  Williunof  Malmesbnry  (HL  148)19  id  truth  ■  nobl* 
paaegyiic  on  the  city  ;  "  Eboracam,  UDioum  rebeUioDam  Bufi^igiom  .  .  . 
ibi  enim  Kei  Scotornm  Malcolmna  cam  mis,  itn  Edgarua  et  Harcheriiis  rt 
Weldeofiis  cum  AngUs  et  Daoig,  nlduni  tjruiDidii  Mepe  fovebant,  aepe 
duEei  illiuj  [WillelmT]  trucidalMuit."  Mftrk  the  dbo  of  tgrannU.  8t» 
Tol.  i.  pp.  is»,  169. 

'  Ord.  Tit.  511  B.  "  EhoncensiB  dvitM  ardentisriiiM  ftirit,  qnui 
•onctitaa  PontificiB  aui  aedftre  neqnit." 
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months  of  rivers,  were  all  seized  upon  and  stren^hened  in  0HAF.xym. 
readiness  for  an  attack.^     Men  thought  it  shame  to  dwell 
at  such  a  time  under  the  shadow  of  a  house.     The  wild  The 
men,  the  tavageSy  as  the  mocking  tongues  of  the  Normans     ^^^' 
called  them,  dwelled  of  their  own  choice  in  tents  and  lurk- 
ing-places, lest  their  strength  should  grow  rusty  among  the 
comforts  of  their  own  roof-trees.'     All   this  is  credible 
enough;  but  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  chronology,  and  it  is 
almost  harder  to  believe  the  tale  of  a  general  conspiracy 
Uiroughout  England  to  massacre  all  the  Normans  during 
the  penitential  solemnities  of  Ash  Wednesday.     The  plot^  Legend  of 
we  are  told^  failed  through  the  sudden  return  of  the  great  oonspbacy. 
warrior,  who  is  thus    conceived    as    being  absent  from 
England  at  the  time  when  he  was  winning  his  great  suc- 
cesses in  the  West.     The  malecontents^  it  is  added,  with- 
drew into  the  inaccessible  Norths  and  there  for  a  while 
withstood  the  royal  power.^     That  such  a  tale  as  this  is 
wholly  legendary  it  is  hardly  needful  to  prove. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  northern  and  central  England  not 
very  long  after  William  had  brought  over  his  Queen  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  royalty  in  the  conquered  land.     News  The  news 
was  presently  brought  to  the  King  that  the  folk  in  the  WiliLm. 
North  were  gathered  together,  and  that  they  would  stand 

^  Ord.yit.  511  B.  "  Seditiosi  sflvaa,  palttdes,  »Btiuuria,  et  urbes  aliquot 
in  monimentis  habent."  The  "  urbes  aliquot "  would  doubUeas  take  in 
all  the  waUed  towns  of  the  independent  shires. 

*  lb.  C.  "  Plures  in  tabemaculis  morabantur ;  in  domibus,  ne  mollesoe- 
not,  requiesoere  dedignabantur,  unde  quidam  eorum  a  Normannis  nLvaMd 
oognominabantur."    See  above,  p.  1 1 1,  of  Eadric  of  Herefordshire. 

*  Will.  €rem.  vii.  40.  **  Ipse  yero  in  reg^um  remeans  Anglicum,  iterato 
pbirinios  ejusdem  gentis  repperit,  quorum  levia  corda  ab  ejus  fidelitate 
pnevaricatrix  oonspiratio  ayerterat.  Conjuraverant  enim  latrunculi  per 
Wtam  patriam,  quatinus  milites,  quos  ad  tuendum  regnum  reliquerat,  in 
capita  jejuni  nudis  yestigiis,  quo  solet  usu  poenitens  Ghristianorum  religio, 
ad  eoclenam  festmantes  incautos  ubique  perimerent,  et  sic  ipsum  a  Nor- 
nuumi&  regredientem  levins  e  regno  proturbarent."  He  then  goes  on  to 
■peak  of  their  taking  up  a  position  at  Durham,  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  presently. 
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cBAP.xviii.  against  him  if  he  came.*     Fossiblj'  tlie  preaence  of  Ealdred 
at  York,  so  soon  after  the  great  ceremony  at  Weetmineter, 
and  his  attempts  to  check  the  patriotic  movement  by  pioas 
exhortations,  may  have  been  the  firstfruite  of  the  messa^. 
wuiiaoi'g    But  at  any  rate  William  was  not  slow  to  follow  vrith  other 
Nortliera    weapons.     His  course  was  his  nsual  one,  to  seize  the  towns 
oiinpaifrn.  ^^j  other  important  points  and  to  fltrengthen  them  with 
1068.         castles.^     One  version,  a  version  resting  more  on  inference 
of  cBstlM    than  on  direct  aathority,  would  lead  ns  to  think  that  at 
Quefltlnn     tihis  time  Oxford  still  held  oat,  that  the  town  was  taken 
"*  ^  ""^     by  storm,  and  that  the  fearful  devastation  recorded  in  the 
Onfiird.      Survey  was  the  result.^     If  such  was  the  beginning  of 
William's  first  Northern  camp^gn,  we  can  well  uDderstand 
the  terror-striking  eSect  of  such  a  blow  dealt  at  snob  a 
moment.    But  the  direct  evidence  for  a  siege  of  Oxford  is  so 
weak  that  the  tale  cannot  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty. 
William  At  The  first  place  where  William's  presence  is  distinctly  re- 
corded is  Warwick.     That  town  was  one  of  the  series  of 
Founda-     Strongholds  by  which  the  renowned  Lady  of  the  Merciaos, 
Jj™,  "^    °  ^^  daughter  of  Alfred,  had  sought  to  put  a  bridle  in  the 
-Ethelfliod.  mouth  of  the  Danish  invader.*     It  lies  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  obedient  districts^  and  it  is  even  possible  that  it 
may  have  already  been  in  William's  power.     The  property 
and  influence  of  his  fiiend  Abbot  ^thelwig  of  Evesham 
stretched  into  the  shire,  and  William  found  in  Warwick- 
shire at  least  one  Englishman  of  rank  and  wealth  ready  to 
play  the  part  of  Wigod  in  Berkshire.   ThurkiU  of  Warwick 

>  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  pk  kj«ds  mu  fun  kyoingie  >a9t  tst  folc  ba 
nortSao  hsGloii  heom  gegitdentd  togndere,  »ad  waldon  hiio  ongean  itandu, 
gif  he  com*." 

*  Ord.  VI(.  511  C.  "Rex  igitnr  aacestnR  r«gtu  providsildm  perlnitn- 
vit,  et  opportuuA  Iocs  contra  ezcardonea  hoetium  coiomuiuTit."  It  ii  now 
that  Orderio  makes  that  renurk  on  the  look  of  ca»tle>  whioh  I  quoted  long 
ago.    See  voL  ii.  p.  T40. 

*  On  the  dat«  of  the  taking  of  Oiibrd,  see  AppnuUl  Z. 

*  Chnm.  Wig.  915.  "  Her  on  Jobod  geue  wes  Wminowlc  gedinbiod." 
Flonnoe  (in  »nno)  addi  thiit  it  i*a«  founded  "  in  fine  aoctiuuni" 
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appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  cHAF.xym. 
retaining  or  possessing  estates  which  put  them  at  all  on 
a  level  with  William's  great  Norman  grantees.     He  was  Probable 
the  son  of  ^Ifsrine^  who  seems  to  have  been  Sheriff  at  the  ^Elfwine 
time  of  William's  entry,  and  who  evidently  made  his  peace  *^®  Sheriff, 
with  the   Conqueror.^      Thurkill  kept  his   lands,    which 
were  largely  increased  by  royal  grants  out  of  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  less  lucky  Englishmen.     For  among  his  Lands  of 
possessions  a  small  part  only  had  been  held  by  his  father  ThurkUl. 
in  King  Ead ward's  days;  the  greater  part  had  been  the 
property  of  various  English  owners,  among  whom  we  dis- 
cern Earl   Eadwine,   another  Eadwine   described  as   the 
Sheriff^  and  the  greater  name  of  Hereward.     It  is  painful^  Few  Eng- 
on  looking  through  the  Warwickshire  Survey,  to  compare  j^  war?^ 
the  vast  estates  of  Thurkill  with  the  two  or  three  other  wickahire. 
Thegns  of  the  shire  who  retained  some  small  fragments  of 
their  property.^     It  is  plain  that  here^  as  elsewhere,  the 
men  of  the  shire  at  large  were  patriotic,  and   paid   the 
penalty  in  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.     The  one  loyal 
man^  the  one  prudent  man,  the  one  traitor,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  the  mouths  of  his  more  stout-hearted  countrymen^ 
reaped  his  reward^  in  retaining  his  wealth  and  honours^  and 
in  adding  to  them  alike  at  the  cost  of  a  less  successful 
feUow-traitor  and  at  the  cost  of  men  better  than  himself. 

William  thus  held  Warwick^  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  William's 
that  he  held  it  through  the  adherence,  either  now  or  at  Mmia 
some  earlier  time,  of  the  Sheriff  iElfwine  and  his  son.  Win»- 

*  On  Mitmne  and  Thurkill,  see  Appendix  AA. 

'  See  Bomesday,  344,  944  6.  Two  women  hold  land  in  "  alms/*  Eadgyth 
who  kept  her  own  estate,  and  Leo%ifa  the  nan,  whose  lands  had  been  held 
T.  R.  S.  bj  Godgifa,  widow  of  Leofric.  .^Hfsige,  Ordrio,  and  Grodwine  had 
kept  their  lands,  though  those  of  Ordric  were  waste.  .^Hfric  had  lands 
wMdi  had  been  held  by  Wichig.  The  only  one  remaining  holder  is  Leof  wine, 
who  holds  two  very  small  estates.  Of  one  we  read,  '*  Hio  Leuuinus  emit  ab 
Ahmino  fratre  sno."  He  may  haye  been  the  Sheriff's  brother.  These 
own  are  not  given  the  title  of  Thegn.  They  are  the  only  English  tenants 
h  eapUe,  though  of  oourae  there  are  English  under-tenants. 
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oHAr.xvin.  He  had  now  paeeed  oat  of  those  lands,  West-Saxon,  Eari^ 
Anglian,  and  Mercian,  which  had  heen  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  under  the  rule  of  the  Honee  of  Godwine. 
He  had  entered  those  strictly  Mercian  lands  over  which  the 
House  of  Leofric  had,  since  their  great  rise  under  Cnnt, 
always  retained  at  least  a  superiority.  Warwickshire  had 
perhaps  heen  held  as  a  subordinate  govemment  hy  Balph 
and  Odda,  'but  the  Hwiccian  lands  had  reverted  to  the 
rule  of  Leofric  or  his  son,^  and  William  was  now  setting 
forth  to  establish  hie  efiective  supremacy  over  the  Earl- 
dom of  Eadwine,  the  old  realm  of  Offii  and  Cenwnlf. 
He  was  in  truth  setting  forth  to  conquer  a  new  Kingdom. 
And,  unless  we  accept  the  version  which  represents  Oxford 
as  being  stormed  during  the  campaign  of  this  year, 
Warwick  was  the  first^ruits  of  his  conquest.  The  new 
possession  had  to  he  guarded  in  the  usual  way.  Whatever 
bolwarks  survived  from  the  days  of  j^thelfieed  were 
deemed  worthless  in  the  recent  advance  of  the  defensive' 
Fonniia-  art.  Warwick  oould  he  safely  guarded  only  by  a  castle 
Wurwick  '^^  ^^^  newest  Norman  pattern.  Yet  in  this  case  at  least 
Castle.  tijg  ^forkg  of  the  defender  of  England  have  proved  more 
lasting  than  the  works  of  her  Conqueror.  The  new  town 
which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lady  of  the  Merciaos, 
stood  on  a  slightly  rising  ground  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon.  For  the 
defence  of  her  new  creation,  the  Lady  reared  between  the 
town  and  the  river  one  of  those  vast  artificial  mouDds 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  history  of 
fortification.  Whatever  works,  whether  of  stone  or  of 
timber,  crowned  or  surrounded  it  in  its  first  estate  have 
utterly  passed  away,  and  the  crest  of  the  artificial  hill 
is  crowned  hy  defences  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  days 
of  either  .^thelflsed  or  William.  But  the  mound  itself 
still  remains,  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
'  See  vol.  IL  pp.  jCs-sSs- 
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the  mighty  daughter  of  -ZElfred,  while  the  keep  ofoHAP.xvni. 
William  has  so  utterly  perished  that  its  very  site  can 
only  now  be  guessed  at.  -Most  likely  it  stood  in  the  void 
space  between  the  mound,  the  gateway,  and  the  later 
castle,  whose  picturesque  turrets  and  battlements  hang  so 
proadly  over  the  river  at  its  feet.  At  all  events,  it  was 
now  that  that  &mou8  fortress  took  its  beginning.  Either 
because  the  town  passed  peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the 
Conqueror,  or  because  the  site  of  the  fortress  stood  more 
than  usually  isolated  from  the  town,  the  building  of  the 
castle  seems  to  have  involved  a  far  smaller  destruction  of 
houses  than  was  commonly  the  case  elsewhere.^  Thus  Its  later 
arose  the  renowned  castle  of  Warwick,  famous  alike  in  **  ^' 
hgeni  and  in  history,  the  seat  of  the  mythical  Guy 
and  of  the  historical  King-maker.^  And,  though  the 
actual  work  of  William  himself  has  vanished,  yet  his 
foundation  abides,  one  of  the  few  fortresses  of  his  day 
which  have  lived  on  through  all  changes  and  all 
rebufldings,  and  which  still  remain  the  dwelling-places 
of  noble  owners.  With  the  guardianship  of  the  new 
fortress  no  man  of  English  birth,  not  even  the  loyal 
ifilfwine,  might  be  trusted.  He  might  retain  the  civil 
administration  of  the  shire,  but  the  military  command  of 
the  castle  could  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  Norman  hands. 
The  new  castle  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Henry, 
the  younger   son   of   Roger    of    Beaumont.^      A    great 

*  The  only  deutraction  in  the  town  of  Warwick  recorded  in  Domesday 
is  that  of  four  houses  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Goventiy,  which  are  en- 
tered in  p.  338  as  "vastiB  propter  dtum  castelli." 

*  The  legend  of  Guy,  which  may  be  found  at  lai^  in  Knighton  (X 
Seriptt  9334),  is  placed  in  the  days  of  ^thelstan.  There  is  in  the  popular 
mind  an  invincible  tendency  to  identify  this  mythical  hero  with  Earl 
Richard  Keville.  The  confusion  is  possibly  helped  by  the  existence  of  a 
real  Ouy  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Second.  See  the 
•o-called  WaLdngham,  i.  130,  ed.  Riley. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  51 1  C.  *'  Rex  itaque  castrum  apud  Guarevicum  condidit,  et 
Henrioo  Rogerti  de  Bellomonte  filio  ad  servandum  tradidit.*' 
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estate  in  the  shire  also  fell  to  Henry's  elder  brother, 
Roljert,  Count  of  Melent,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
auxiliaries,  had  been  the  first  to  break  down  the  English 
palisade  at  Senlac.*  Hie  son,  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester, 
become  in  the  female  line  the  forefather  of  the  great 
Simon  ;^  and  &om  Henry's  eon,  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick, 
came,  through  various  intermarri^es,  the  long  line  of 
inheritors  of  his  Earldom.  The  coronet  of  the  bouse  of 
Beaumont  passed  on  to  Beauchamps,  Nevilles,  Plantagenets, 
till  the  last  of  the  old  stock,  the  last  direct  descendant  of 
the  Angevin  Kings,  was  cut  off  to  appease  the  jealousy 
of  the  first  Tudor  and  to  allay  tiie  fears  of  a  King  of 
distant  Ar^on,' 

This  vigorous  banning  of  the  campaign  did  its  work. 
Our  accounts  are  strangely  imperfect,  but,  such  as  they 
are,  they  lead  us  to  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
were  actually  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  meet 
tbe  invader,  and  that,  as  they  drew  near  to  Warwick  and 
learned  the  occupation  and  defence  of  the  town,  they 
shrunk  from  meeting  the  Conqueror  in  arms,  and,  without 
a  blow,  submitted  and  craved  his  pardon.*  They  were 
again  received  to  favour,  and  it  may  be  that  the  hopes 
of  a  royal  bride  were  again  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 


'  3e«  Domesday,  139  &-140  b.  The  Engluh  ownera  are  m^nl;  unkDown 
person! ;  bat  one  lordiliip  had  belooged  to  Earl  Eadwine,  and  Heraward 
appeireaSDiider-taiiantoflaada  whioh  bad  been  bis  oiTD.  3m  Appendix NN. 
On  the  biitory  of  the  fiunilj.  »e  Will.  Gem.  viL  4,  viii.  40, 41.  On  Bobeit'i 
Bicploild  at  Benlac,  see  toI.  iii.  pp.  JS4. 48S. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  Joo, 

■  The  King-maker,  BJchard  Neville,  wna  Earl  of  Warvick  only  in  right 
of  bit  vrife  Isabel  Beaucluunp ;  but,  through  her,  tbe  female  deaoent 
from  Henry  of  Beaamant  went  on  to  laabel  Duchees  of  Clarence  and 
her  ishildreD,  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  victim  of  Heniy  the  SeveDih, 
and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury  (mother  of  Reginald  Pole),  the  victim 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

<  Ord.  'Vit  ;i  I  C.  "  Tunc  Eduinus  ei  Morcams  cum  suis  anoepa  pnelii 
dincrimen  prapendcntee,  gratiam  Regis  petierunt." 
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Eidwine.     But  we  are  told,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  ohap-xvih 
that  the  iavour  at  William's  hands  to  which  the  sons  of  ]^^°^. 
-ffl%ar  were  now  received  was  a  fiavour  only  in  name.*  kere  again 
But  the  policy  of  receiving  them  even  to  apparent  favour  toWiUiam. 
did  its  work.     In  the  next  struggle  for  Northumbrian 
independence  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  no  share.    They  They  re- 
seedi  to  have  fallen  back  into  their  former  position  of  wnuam's 
bftDgers-on   at  the  court  of  the  Norman  King.^     They*'®'^' 
doabtless  retained  the  rank  and  title  of  their  Earldoms; 
bat  William    disposed    of  the  shires  and  fortresses    of 
Heicia  and  Northumberland    according  to  his  wUl,  and 
Englishmen  of  stouter  hearts  disputed  his  possession  of 
them,  without  the  will  of  the  sons  of  iElfgar  being  taken 
into  account  on  either  side. 
Thus,  for  the  second  time  within  a  few  months^  chances  Want  of 

coDcort 

of  deliverance  brighter  than  any  that  had  offered  them-  and  steadi* 
sdves  since  William's    coronation  were   utterly  thrown  J|^^^j,^j^* 
away.   During  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  to  William, 
year,  fitr  more  than  the  half  of  England  must  have  been  in 
ums  against  William.     But  there  was  no  one  moment 
when  all  his  enemies  were  in  arms  against  him  at  once. 
The  West  rose  and  the  North  rose,  but  the  North  did  not 
rise  till  the  West  was  overcome.     The  West  was  betrayed 
by  the  Exeter  patricians ;  the  North  was  betrayed  by  the 
Mercian  Earls.     Their  army  no  doubt  dispersed  on  their  The  army 
sQbmission.     Any  army  of  those  days  which  found  itself 
cheated  of  aU  chance  of  either  fighting  or  plunder  was 
pretiy  sure  to  disperse,  even  if  its  leaders  did  not  forsake  it. 
The  mass  of  the  followers  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  went, 
each  man  to  his  own  home,  to  see  their  homes  conquered  in 
detafl.    The  more  resolute  spirits  determined  on  retiring  to 


*  Ord.  Vit.  511  C.  "  Specie  tenus  obtinnerant." 

*  ThiB  will  appear  from  the  way  in  which  their  final  revolt  in  1071  10 
tf^m  of  in  all  our  accounts. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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oup  jTin.  the  extreme  North,  and  there  orgiHiizing  s  separate  redvt- 

^^j^"''ance.     They  left  Meroia  and  Sonthera  NorthamberlaBd  to 

J?  '''^        their  fete,  and  occupied  the  stronghold  of  the  Bemician 

ooeupy       Biahoprick.*     No  spot  could  be  better  chosen  for  such  a 

St     irth  f  P*"?"^  t'"™  ^^^  peninsular  height  on  which  the  happy 

the  poai'     choice  of  Ealdhnn  had  placed  the  minster  of  Saint  Cuth- 

Darbau.     berht*   and  the  humbler  home  of  episcopal  mle  which 

preceded  the   mighty  castle  of  William  of  Saint  Carilcf 

and  Hugh  of  Pudsey.    The  mound  on  which  the  later  keep 

of  the  episcopal  fortress  still  stands  may  well  have  been 

called  into  play  at  this  time,  if  not  in  times  earlier  etill. 

Conmianding  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  guarded  on  three 

other  sides  by  the  river  which  flows  by  the  foot  of  the 

veil  nigh  perpendicular  hill,  a  fort  on  or  near  this  point 

would  make  the  ecclesiastical  precinct  secure  against  all 

attack.     At  all  events,  Durham  was  put  into  a  state  of 

such   vigorous   defence  that    its    independence   was     not 

threatened  for  the  present.     As  for  the  rest  of  the  land, 

William  faad  only  to  march  on  and  take  possession. 

Eulguuid      But  meanwhile  a  company  of  Englishmen   of  higher 

Cto^wl'  "™^  Wight  a  shelter  yet  further  to  the  North  than  that 

and  Mffiiie-  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  defenders  of  Durham.   King 

Malcolm  of  Scotland  had  already  promised  his  help  to  the 

patriots,  but  before  his  help  was  forthcoming,  the  whole 

scheme  bad   broken  down  through  the  desertion  of  the 

brother  Earls.     But  the  Scottish  King  might  still  show 

his  good  will  to  the  cause  in  another  way.     Two  of  the 

chief  men  of  the  North  had  chosen  a  different  course  from 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  40.  "  BapentiDuin  nuLgni  debsUatoriH  FormiduitM  id- 
vantDin,  fnrtim,  ut  fectinam  nut^i  tcnroriB  oonsilium  Biunt,  fagk  la/pu  is 
qnamdWD  paitam  Cmoberlaodx  oomitatas,  >qiiu  pftriter  at  ailTig  iim.imii 
bilBm,  M  TOntulerunt ;  et  flnDiwmo  y»llo  castrum  oreiorant,  quod  propiil 
Iiligti&  DiiDelmDm  nnacup&ruDt."  This  fbllowi  Uie  pura^  quotsd  In  f. 
l9j;  the  geographj  brekki  down  at  onoe;  on  the  chronology  see  Ap- 
pendix Y. 

'  SesTol.  Lp.  311. 
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tint  fikUowed  hj  the  sons  of  Leofric.  One  of  them  was  a  oHAF.xvm. 
man  of  birth  even  more  lofty  than  their  own  and  of  equal 
nominal  rank.  When  Eadwine  and  Morkere  bowed  to  the 
Conqneror  and  returned  to  their  luxurious  ignominy  in  his 
eoorty  (xospatric,  with  a  nobler  spirit^  set  forth  to  seek  a 
slkdter  in  Scotland  till  the  day  might  come  when  he  could 
again  serve  his  country.  With  him  went  the  Sheriff 
Mserleswegen  and  many  others  of  the  best  men  of  the  North. 
They  took  with  them  the  nominal  leader  of  the  enterprise^ 
Eadgar  the  ^theling^  with  his  mother  Agatha  and  his 
sisters  Margaret  and  Christina.^  They  set  sail^  at  what 
hayen  we  are  not  told^  and  reached  the  court  of  Duuferm- 
line  in  safety.'  Malcolm  received  the  exiles  as  favourably 
as  he  had^  two  years  before,  received  Tostig.^  The  whole  They  pan'^ 
party  abode   under    his    protection   through    the   whole  ^^iT^**' 

winter/  planning:  no  doubt  new  schemes  for  the  deliver-  Maloolm. 
'    ^  ^  1068-1069. 

ance  of  the  land  which  the  sons  of  iBlfgar  had  for- 
sakoi.  Tlie  shelter  given  by  Malcolm  was  valuable  in 
itself,  and  in  the  end  the  sojourn  of  the  English  exiles  at 
tiie  Scottish  court  led  to  events  memorable  in  the  history 
of  both  countries.  Not  only  did  Scotland  stand  ready  as 
a  land  where  English  exiles  were  ever  welcome,  but 
greater  results  still  came  when  at  a  later  time  one  of  the 
company  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  land  of  refuge 
as  a  permanent  dwelling  place.^ 

We  return  to  the  progress  of  the  Conqueror.    The  next 


'  On  the  moTementB  of  Gospatric  and  Mserleswegen,  see  Appendix  Y. 

'  The  ChronicleB  simply  say  '*  oomon  [foran,  Petrib.]  to  SooUande.'*  But 
Ploienoe  adds  "nayigio  Soottiam  adiernnt."  If  they  could  onoe  reach  a 
povtb  they  were  doubtless  safer  from  William  by  sea  than  by  land. 

*  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  317. 

*  "  On  Malcholomes  cyninges  gryfS,**  says  the  Worcester  Chronicler.  See 
icLiLpp.  151, 154. 

*  On  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  see  Appendix 
BB. 

O  a 
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oBAp.iTin.  point  at  which  we  hear   of  him  is  Nottingham.      Bnt 
eoutsefmin  ^**'*'°s''*™   ^  *  ^'>^S  ^^7  from  Warwick;  and,  if  no 
Wwrwick    [iIqw  was  stnick  in  all  the  region  between  those  two  towns, 
tingham.     there  mast  at  any  rate  have  been  many  peacefol  Bubtnia- 
No  men      sioDs.   Coventry,  with  Earl  Leofric'a  minster,  and  Laoester, 
vantrT  or    *^^  Coital  of  the  intervening  shire,  are  not  mentioned ; 
Leicester,    but  the  submisslon  of  those  towns  and  of  the  neighboar- 
ing  conntry  mast  have  happened  on  this  march.     That 
we  hear  nothing  of  Coventry  is  perhaps  not  wonderfol. 
The  town  does  not  appear  in  the  Survey  as  a  borough  ;   its 
name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  English  histoiy, 
except  as  the  site  of  t^e  great  monastery  which  was  soon  to 
Hiatory  of  ^row  into  an   episcopal  church.      But   the   omissiMi   of 
eeiter.    jjgigggtgp  raises  questjons  of  quite  another  kind.     Unlike 
Coventiy,  the  town  had  played  a  considerable  part  in  early 
history ;  it  was  one  of  the  famous  Five  Boroughs,  and  it 
bad  been  fortified,  no  lees  than  Warwick,  by  the  Lady  c^ 
the  Mercians.^     It  was  now  a  town  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance with  Warwick.     If  Warwick  sent  ten,  Leicester 
sent  twelve,  of  its  burghers  whenever  the  King  called  fortii 
)mjyrd.'    Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  contingents  of  theee 
towns  were  pressed  to  follow  William's  banner,  as  the  mes 
of  the  North  had  in  times  past  followed  Swend  to  the 
conquest  of  soutbem  England  ?     Or  is  it  possible  that,  in 
the  case  of  Ijeicester  at  least,  no  power  was  left  either  to 
AUegeddo-  follow  or  to  resist  ?    While  we  have  no  evidence  either  way 
Leii^ter"  on  which  we  can  rely  vrith  confidence,  one  of  those  second- 
ary and  local  records  which  sometimes  contun  Iragments 

■  Chron.  918,  941,  943. 

*  Domeadaj,  130,  138.  His  wu  in  cnae  of  an  eipeditkHi  by  Uad. 
When  tha  Kiog  want  to  wi  by  son,  LelceMer  gkva  the  use  of  four  pmA- 
honaa  u  br  u  London  ("  mittabuit  el  iiiL  equoa  d«  eodam  biuga  oaqns 
Londonism  ad  oomportatidniii  uma  vd  alia  qon  opus  eaaM"),  whila 
Warwick  seat  either  fbar  nulon  ("  batBDeiiu,''  boattvmnt)  or  four  pound* 
in  money  ("  iili.  libnu  danariomm  "),  Why  wM  Wanrick  h^  more  capafab 
of  finding  gallon  than  L«ioaater  1 
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of  authentic  tradition,  suggests,  in  a  perfectly  casual  way^  oHAP.zym. 
tbat  a  doom   fell   upon   Leicester  wbich   might,   doubt- 
less with  some  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  utter  de- 
struction. ^     And  this  incidental  hint  may  perhaps  draw 
some  indirect  conGrmation  from  the  highest  evidence  of  all. 
The  Survey  contains  no  account  of  a  castle  at  Leicester, 
tiiough  one  undoubtedly  arose  there  before  long,  nor  does 
it  contain  any  account  of  destroyed  or  wasted  houses.    But 
flien  it  contains  no  mention  at  all  of  English  burghers  or 
English  freeholders  within  the  borough.^    The  whole  town 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  strangers.     The  shire  too  Extenriye 
is  one  of  the  districts  on  which  the  hand  of  confiscation  tions  in 
fell  heaviest.    Only  two  or  three  English  landowners  of  the  ^"**^ 
smallest  class  retained  their  lands.     In  Nottinghamshire^  Great 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  King's  Thegns,  keeping  °f  ^L^b 
lands  which  they  had  held  in  the  days  of  Bang  Eadward,  Thegns  in 

,  Nottmg- 

is  remarkably  large,^  though  there  are  also  many  entries  of  hamshire. 
lands  as  waste.  This  difference  plainly  points  to  some  un- 
recorded difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of 
the  two  shires^  and  it  may  be  that  Leicester  earned  its 
overthrow  by  a  defence  worthy  of  a  borough  which  was  to 
give  its  name  to  the  greatest  of  England^s  later  worthies. 
Of  the  chief  town  of  the  next  shire  our  notices  are  clearer. 


'  In  the  History  of  the  Fotmdatioo  of  Leioester  Abbey  in  the  MoDastioon, 
^  4^«  the  narrative  begina,  **  Robertoa  Comes  Mellenti,  wniens  in  An- 
glilm  com  WiUielmo  Dace  Normanniae,  adeptus  consulatiim  Leycestris, 
a  drao  dieti  Ducis  et  Conqucstotis  Angliao,  deairuetd  prima  eivUate  Lei" 
OBrfiicr  cam  casteUo  et  ecclesiA  infra  castellom,  tempore  prsedicti  Gon- 
<IQtt8toriB,  reedificayit  Ipsam  ecclesiam  Sanctse  Maris  infra  casteUum.** 

'  There  are  many  English  onder-tenants,  but  of  tenants  in  capiie  there 
NciB  to  be  only  three,  Aschil,  Baven,  and  Tarchil — all  seemingly  of  Danish 
deMent — among  the  "  servientes  Regis  "  in  p.  336  h. 

*  See  Domesday,  293  h,  293.  On  294  the  list  goes  on  with  the  Thegns 
of  RniUiid,  so  strangely  treated  as  an  appendage  to  Nottinghamshire.  One 
^^  (993)  shows  William  in  a  somewhat  amiable  light ;  "  In  Wareshope 
tenet  qoidam  cecos  L  bovatam  in  eleemoeynA  de  Bege."  But  he  might 
ittve  been  blinded  by  the  royal  order.    Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 
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oBuxTm.  He  main  importance  of  Nottingham  was  drawn  from  its 
^M^Ind  position  near  the  Trent,  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the 
early  hU-  Humber.  The  town  stood  on  the  great  highway  to  the 
Nottmg-  North,  botii  by  land  and  water,  and  to  keep  open  and 
'"'  guard  the  communications  both  ways  was  the  great  public 

duty  laid  upon  its  burghers.^  The  river  flows  at  eome 
distance  from  the  original  town,  which  standB  on  a  h^ 
divided  by  a  slight  depressioa  from  a  steep  rocky  height  to 
the  west,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  smaller  stream  of 
the  Leea.  Nottingham,  like  Leicester,  was  a  member  of 
the  Danish  Confederacy,  and  its  defence  had  been  a  special 
object  of  the  care  of  Eadward  the  Elder.  Its  aeqoisition 
indeed  seenu  to  have  been  the  crown  of  his  conquests  in 
FartiBca-  (Antral  England.  He  visited  Nottingham  twice,  and  at 
^^^rd  ^^^  ''^•*  ^^  secured  his  conquest  by  a  fortress.  His  first 
the  Elder,  occupation  of  Nottingham  was  followed  by  the  final  sub- 
missioD  of  all  Mercia,  English  and  Danish,  and  its  incor- 
poration with  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom.  His  second  visit 
was  followed  within  the  same  year  hj  that  great  CommeD- 
dation  of  the  states  north  of  the  Humber  which  first  made 
the  West^Saxou  King  to  be  Lord  of  all  Britain.  The 
position  of  Nottingham  in  truth  made  it  in  some  sort  the 
key  of  Northumberland,  and  the  great  object  of  Eadward's 
fortifications  was  to  secure  the  river.  On  the  former  of  his 
two  visits  he  secured  the  borough  by  a  fortress  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trent  ;*  on  the  second  he  added  another 

*  Domeedaj,  iBo.  "  In  Snotingehnm  aqua  IVeobe  et  fossa  et  tu  Terau 
Eboraoum  ciutodiaiitur,  iU  at  Bi  qui*  impediarit  tranaitum  navluiii,  et  d 
quia  araverit  vel  fbasaiu  feoerit  in  yii  B%ia  in&a  dusa  perticas.  emendara 
habet  p«r  viii,  librHH."  IHm  importsnoe  of  the  DBvigatioD  of  the  Trent 
cornea  out  also  in  the  Charter  of  Heniy  the  Second  to  Nottan^um  in 
Bymar,  i.  4I,  and  Stubba'  Seleot  Charten.  159.  The  burgeaeee  were  en- 
titled to  tolli  &om  those  wbo  used  the  rirer,  bat  it  ia  also  ordered,  "  Iter 
■Je  I^Qta  liberom  esse  debet  navigantibna  qoantom  pertiaa  ana  obtinebit 
ei  atraque  parte  fili  aqan." 

'  Cbron.  Wint.  911.  "  (^  for  be  t>oaan  to  9notingaham,  and  gefm' 
>a  boig,  Mtd  bet  bie  gebetan  and  geaettan,  EC$l>er  ge  mid  BnglLMnm 
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fartareii  on  the  opposite  bank^  and  joined  the  two  together  0HAF.xyiiL 
bj  a  bridge.^  All  traces  of  Eadward's  works  have  vanished. 
Bat  their   site  is   doubtless  marked  by  the  picturesque 
mediaeyal  bridge  which  is  now  giving  way  to  a  modem 
snecesBor.     This  important  post  the  men  of  Nottingham 
had  to  hold  ;  no  further  military  service  is  spoken  of ;  yet, 
Imdes  merchants,   we  hear  of  horsemen  or  knights  as 
forming  a  chief  element  in  the  population  of  Nottingham.* 
IVo  churches  are  recorded  in  the  Survey,  but  Nottingham 
never  became  the  seat  of  any  great  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion.   Of  the  submission  of  this  important  post  we  get  no  Nottiiur. 
details;  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  that  William  nuts  to 
appeared  before  the  town,^  and  its  possession  was  at  once  ^*^^^""- 
ncored  by  the  foundation  of  a  castle.^    The  site  which  Found*- 
WiDiam  chose  for  the  fortress  which  was  to  overawe  the  oj^JJi^. 

minn^Tn  ge  mid  Benioeam,  and  him  cierde  eall  >iet  folc  to  >e  on 
Merenalande  geaeten  wies,  iBg>er  ge  Denisc  ge  Englisoe.**  This  entry 
foOowB  inunediately  on  the  commendation  of  the  Welah  princes.  See 
voLi.  p.  60. 

^  Ghion.  Wint.  914.  "  Her  on  ^ynun  gere  foran  to  middum  sumera ;  ior 
Badwmrd  cyning  mid  fierde  to  Snoticgaham  ;  and  het  gewyrcan  )>a  burg 
Ob  gcr9  healfe  >aere  eas ;  ongean  >a  o)>re  and  ^a  biycge  ofer  Treontan,  betwiz 
Km  twam  bargnm."  llien  follows  the  entry  of  the  fortification  of  Bake- 
well  and  the  Peak-land,  and  then  that  of  the  commendation  of  Northum- 
berland, Scotland,  and  Strathclyde. 

*  In  Domesday  we  read  of  "  domua  mercatorum "  and  of  *'  domus 
e^tom,**  the  latter  being  seemingly  a  numerous  class.  Were  they  the 
remains  of  an  old  Danish  patriciate  ?  See  toI.  i.  p.  64.  ''  Eques,"  what- 
ever its  meaning,  is  a  most  unusual  word.  Du  Cange  (in  yoc.)  quotes  a 
charter  of  Philip  of  France  in  1050  (I  do  not  understand  the  date),  in 
wliidi  **dao  equites"  are  granted  along  with  "duo  rustid.'*  But  these 
Nottinghani  **  equites  "  rather  suggest  the  cnihtenagild  of  London. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1068.  "Bex  Willelmus  cum  exerdtu  sue  Snotingaham 
▼enit," 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  He  for  |>a  to  Snotingaham  and  worhte  |>et 
CMteL"  80  Florence,  "Ubi  castello  firmato  Eboracum  perrexit."  Ord. 
^H.  511  C.  "  Deinde'Bex  Snotingheham  castrum  construxit  et  Guillelmo 
PeforeDo  oommendavit."  The  building  of  the  castle  is  not  distinctly 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  we  read  (a8o),  *' Willelmo  Peyrel  concessit 
Bex  X.  acras  teme  ad  fiunendum  pomcarium."  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
town  wall,  as  the  **  fossatum  burgi  '*  is  mentioned  just  above. 
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His  cutlt 
of  the 
Peak. 


■  biM-ongh  was  one  which  would  have  been  less  eligible  for 
Kadward's  objects  of  protection.  The  castle  of  Nottingham 
was  now  reared  on  the  highest  point  of  the  great  rock 
overhanging  the  town.  A  new  town  ^read  itself  over  the 
lower  ground  between  the  castle  and  the  older  botongh.i 
In  such  a  case  the  bailding  of  the  castle  did  not  inTolve 
any  destruction  of  hoasea ;  but  the  borough  suffered  under 
the  foreign  government.  The  number  of  its  burghers 
dwindled,  while  the  amount  of  royal  revenue  drawn  from 
the  town  was  increased.'  The  command  of  the  new  forti«88 
was  placed  in  the  safe  hands  of  William  Peverel,  a  Norman 

■  adventurer  of  unknown  origin,  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  landowners  in  this  and  the  adjoining  ehire.'  From 
Nottingham  his  name  has  passed  away;  a  modem  house, 
now  itself  a  ruin,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Conqueror's 
fortress.  But  the  name  of  Peverel  is  inseparably  bound  to 
another  of  his  possessions.  In  the  wild  Peakland  of  Derby- 
shire,  where  the  huge  mass  of  Mam  Tor  rises  over  the 
valley  of  the  eouthem  Derwent,  a  height  of  less  elevation 
t  ban  some  of  its  fellows,  but  of  singular  steepness  of  ascent, 
ovErhnngs  the  huge  cavern  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Devil's  Hole.  On  its  highest  point,  standing  on  the  veiy 
edge  of  a  perpendicular  clifF,  where  the  fosses  of  Arqnes  and 

1  Dome»d>;,  iSo.  "  Hugo  t 
(-omftU  in  noTo  burgo  abttuit  liii. 
1  IB  in  MMQ  vBtaris  burgi." 

'  Sea  EUii,  u.  4761  Domeodtty.  180.  "T.B.E.  reddsbnt  B 
j.viii.  libras;  modo  reddit  xn.  Ubnu  et  i.  libns  de  moneti."  Aootbo 
^ricvanoe  ma  tba  intarference  with  the  bnrgsaaes'  right  to  fiih  in  the  tirer; 
' '  In  upi  Tnmte  soliti  erant  (nacari,  e(  modo  qoerdxn  fkdant,  «q  qaod 
{jiocKri  prohibeator." 

'  WiUlnm  Feverel's  ertatea  in  Derb^sliire  >ppe>T  in  Domeadkj,  17G,  and 
those  la  Nottinghiimahire  in  187,  >8S.  This  !■  the  William  Fevarel  whom u 
utterly  uncertified  and  ilinint  impostible  scandal  calk  a  satural  aon  of  the 
CotiqueKir.  8«e  vol.  iii.  p.  656,  and  Ellii,  i.  466,  4G7.  Ranulf  Pererel  ii 
.1  real  nian,  but  be  is  &r  more  likel;  to  have  been  a  brotliei  of  WiDJaa 
than  •  reputed  father.  On  Engelrlc,  the  aU^ed  maternal  gnnttfatbar  rf 
William  Pererat.  tee  above,  p.  »6. 
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Old  Sanim  were  needless  and  impossible,  William  Peverel  chaf.zvui. 

reared  his  castle  of  Peak  Forest,^  the  true  vulture's  nest  of 

a  robber-knight.     It  is  the  worthy  fellow  of  those  other 

fortresses  which  freedom  has  left  as  forsaken  ruins  on  so 

many  of  the  heights  where  the  young  Rhine  runs  through 

the  land  of  the  Three  Leagues.     The  still  existing  keep 

most  Hkely  belongs  to  a  slightly  later  age,  but,  as  in  so 

many  other  cases,  it  fairly  represents  the  position  and  general 

style  of  the  first  building.    Bomance  unites  with  history  to 

make  the  name  of  Peverel  of  the  Peak  cleave  to  a  spot  where 

the  frowning  fortress  of  the  invader  seems  almost  a  natural 

finish  for  the  wild  height  on  which  it  is  reared. 

William  had  thus  passed,  seemingly  without  a  blow  Effects  of 
being  struck,  certainly  without  anything  to  be  called  ftuninter-" 
battle,  thronerh  the  heart  of  Mercia.     He  was  now  so  far  rop*®d 

march. 

on  Northumbrian  ground  that  he  was  within  the  province 
and  diocese  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate,  perhaps  even 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl.^  His 
last  conquest  conmianded  the  approach  by  land  and  by 
water  to  the  still  independent  North.  The  defection  of 
the  Earls,  the  actual  approach  of  the  Conqueror  in  person, 
did  what  all  the  preaching  of  Ealdred  had  failed  to  do. 
The  Northumbrian  metropolis  trembled,  as  the  Kentish 
metropolis  had  trembled  two  years  before.^  At  what  York  sub- 
stage  of  the  march  between  Nottingham  and  York  we 
know  not,  but  seemingly  before  William  appeared  beneath 
the  walls,  certainly  before  any  hostile  steps  had  been 
taken,  an  embassy  from  York  drew  near  with  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  with  hostages  for  the  good  faith  of  the 


'  Dometday,  376.  **  Terrain  castelH  in  Pechefen  Willelmi  PeYrel  tenu- 
enuit  Gemebem  et  Hnndioc."  On  the  date  of  the  present  castle,  see 
Hr.  Hartshome's  paper  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  v.  214,  where  also 
loay  be  seen  some  aoooant  of  the  doings  which  went  on  in  it  even  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

*  See  ToL  ii.  p.  560.  *  See  toL  iii.  p.  539. 
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oHAv.zTni.  citizens.'      The   submiseion  was  accepted ;    but  William 

pnt   little    trast  in  the  promiaes    which  were  made  t» 

him,  and  he  determined  to  take  every  means  to  secme 

the  city  which  was  his  greatest  conqaest  since  the  snb- 

EKljhi*-  mission  of  London.     The  old  £boracnm  lay  on  the  left 

Y^^         bank  of  t^e  Ouse,  at  a  point  where  the  ooone  of  tbe  river 

is  towards  the  sonth-east.     At  a  short  dtrtaace  below  the 

Boman  city  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Foaa,  a  stream 

flowing  from  the  north-eaat,  and  which  therefore  fonns 

a  sort  of  peninsula  with  the  greater  river.     But  even  in 

Roman  times  a  suburb  had  arisen  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

OuBe,  and  the  Anglian  and  Danish  city,  a  city  which  in  tiie 

tenth  century  is  said  to  have  numbeied  more  than  thirty 

Eitaukni  thousand  inhabitants,'  had  spread  itself  far  beyond  tiie 

BoDun       Boman  walls,  both  on  the  right  bank  and  in  the  direction 

"'^^  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.    The  minst«r  of  Saint  Peter, 

the  metropolitan  church  of  Northumberland,  stood  within 

the  ancient  circuit,  but  the  new  foundation  of  Saint  Okf^ 

the  burying-place  of  Siward,'  lay  beyond  the  walls,  not  bi 

from  their  south-west  comer,  where  a  Boman  multangular 

tower  still  remains.      And  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5 1 1  C.  "  Hnc  Eboncenaes  at  kadienuit,  eitimentes  tnatn- 
nIA  dedidone  vim  declioaTeniDt,  Begique  clavee  ciTitktii  cum  obiiditKii 
dederunt." 

*  Hie  mimiucript  Life  of  Archbiihap  Ogwald,  quoted  bj  Mr.  TUine 
(Futi  Ebomcetuaa,  1.  113),  Baja,  "  Est  civitas  Ebonoa  metropolii  totiu 
gentis  NoTthanimbTonmi,  que  qnondam  ent  nobiliter  tediftoata  et  firmlto' 
aoria  ooutrnctft,  qiue  nunc  dimtatt  v«tU(t>te;  qiue  tMnMi  gaudet  da 
multitadine  populenun,  aon  minaB  Tiromm  ac  mnlierum,  exoaptiB  pkmilii 
at  pnbetinu,  quun  in.  milUk  In  eldem  dritate  mmtentti  lant,  qw 
inedidatnliter  repleta  et  meroittonim  guii  locupleta  qui  nndiqua  adn- 
ninat,  maxime  ei  Duutrnm  gente."  I  need  hardly  u;  that  verj  littJa 
truat  ia  to  be  put  in  audi  atatiBtiDS.  In  the  time  of  King  Eadwud  the  dtj 
waa  divided  into  liz  "acyne,"  beudea  the  "m^n"  of  the  Aichbiib<^ 
Oneof  theaix  at  (he  time  of  the  Survaj'  wu  waste  beoauae  of  tJiaoactlM; 
"Una  ex  hia  eat  Taitata  in  caal«llia."  In  the  other  five  were  1418  is- 
habited  houaea,  beaidea  189  in  the  abin  of  the  Anibbiahop. 

'  8«e  vol.  li.  p.  37j. 
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other  churches  had  sprung  up,^  witnessing  to  the  growth  0HAr.xvnL 
of  population  beyond  the  ancient  precinct,  a  growth  which 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  neglect  of 
the  older  fortifications  which  is  said  to  have  happened  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  time.^     The  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  city  largely  depended  on  its  trade.     This  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  the  kindred  people  of  Denmark,  to  whom 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Ouse  offered  an  easy  access.    To  William 
control  this  great  city  William  took  the  usual  means  of  ^^^^,^^3 
founding  a  castle.    He  chose  a  site  where  a  high  mound  2^*i^ 
suggests  that  it  had  been  used  for  purposes  of  defence  in  Ouse. 
earlier  times,  and  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  old  Danish  tower  of  York,  famous  in  the 
wars  of  ^thelstan.^     It  was  on  the  peninsular  ground 
between   the  Ouse  and  the  Foss^  on  the  mound  which 
is  now  crowned  by  the   later  fortress   known   as  Clif- 
ford's Tower^  that  William  planted  his  new  fortress.     The 
position  commands  one  main  passage  of  the   Ouse,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Foss  may,  then  as  now^  have  washed 
the  outworks  of  the  castle.     Thus  the  first  castle  of  York 
arose,  the  castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  which^ 
distant   as    it  was   from  the  elder  walls   of  Eboracum, 
was,  then  as  now,  held  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city.^     Five  hundred  picked  knights  were  set  to  guard 


*  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  BishophiU  Junior,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  riyer,  has  a  tower  which  may  poesibly  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
But,  if  BO,  it  must  have  been  rebuilt  out  of  materialu  not  later  than  the 
time  of  William.  Parte  indeed  of  it  aeem  to  be  fragments  of  Roman  work, 
with  which  the  neighbourhood — ^the  Roman  suburb — abounds. 

'  See  note  2  on  last  page. 

*  WilL  Malm.  ii.  134*  **  Ethelstanus  oastrum  quod  olim  Dani  in  Eboraoo 
obfinnaTerunt  ad  solum  diruit,  ne  esset  quo  se  tutari  perfidia  posset.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  51 1  C.  **  Ipse  tamen,  quia  fidem  iUonun  sunpectam  habuit,  in 
urbe  iptd  muoitionem  firmavit,  quam  deieotiB  militibus  custodiendam  tra- 
didit."  He  afterwards,  as  we  shaU  see,  meutions  the  building  of  the  second 
CMtle.  This  minute  statement  seems  to  outweigh  the  words  of  the  TCngliuli 
imtera,  which  in  strictness  would  imply  that  both  of  the  York  castles 
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I'  tiie  fortreBB,  under  the  command  of  at  least  three  trust; 

^m.^™.  captains.     One  of  them,  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  we  know 

en,  Robert  ^qIy  jrom   his  fate   in   the   next  year.*     Of  the   others 

»rd,GiibBrt  one  was  the  Flemish  adventurer,  Gilbert  of  Ghent ; '  the 

nnd wii'    other  was  a  luan  whose   name   most   always  awaken  a 

iiamMoiet.  pgftaJQ  sympathy  in  English  hearts,  William  Malet,  who 

had  borne  the  body  of  Harold  to  it«  first  hasty  burial 

on  the  rocks   of  Hastings.^     He  received  the   office   of 

Landa  and  Sheriff/  and  he  was  at  once  rewarded  with  large  grants 

vvilMum      '-'^  lands  in  the  shire.     This  is  shown  by  several  passages 

Malet.        nf  the  Survey,  which  speak  of  lands  as  having  been  held 

liy  William   Malet  before  the  revolt  of  the  next  year. 

Frabable     This  of  conrse   implies    confiscations   at  this    particular 

u^P,^         time.     But  among  the   names   of  those  English   owners 

whom  we  can    certainly  say   were   dispossessed    at  thia 

moment,  there   are  none  to  which  we  attach  any  idea.' 

It  appears  that  William  also  at  this  time  made  gifts  to 

ware  built  at  once.  So  Chron.  Wig.  "  He  for  im  to  Eoferwic  uid  ^ 
Mnrhte  twegtn  eatldat,"  Juid  FloTence,  "  Eboncum  peTreiil,  ibiqne  doo- 
bua  cutellii  finiutii,  quingoitos  militei  in  ei*  poauit." 

'  See  below,  p.  )38. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  J 1 1.   For  hu  luids,  not  large,  in  Yorluhirti,  aee  Domti- 

■  Bee  vol.  iii.  pp.  466,  514.   William  aod  Qilbeit  both  appesr  in  tbi 

hiitoij  of  the  next  year. 

<  Sim.  Dun.  1069,  p.  85.  "WillieliDo  Malet  qai  tunc  viceoomitatmi 
(rerebat."  SoDomeaday,  374.  "  Yivente  WillelmoUalet  et  Ticeoomitatnn 
lensnte  in  Euniic." 

'  In  the  Clamores  de  Evruicaoire  in  Domaaday,  373-374,  we  find  aarail 
entciei  (peaking  of  lauda  aa  being  held  bj  William  Malet  "  antequam  cai- 
tellumoaptumAiinet;"  "donee invaanm eat caMdlnm;"  "donee fractmnvt 
caeteUum:"  "quamdia  tenuitciwtallnmdeEuTuio;"  "u«qua  Dani  oepernst 
ilium."  The  Damea  of  the  former  poaaoMon  are  ^ren,  including  a  long  string 
of  Danlih  namaa  in  Holdemaaa.  Bat  the  only  one  (373)  which  awikaa 
:iny  peraenal  intereat  or  cnriodty  ii  a  woman  named  Aaa— It  ia  hard  to  m* 
vibii  Engliab  name  can  be  meant— who  had  been,  on  what  ground  we  m 
not  told,  divorced  or  separated  fnaa  her  bulband  Beomwulf.  All  hK 
'andi  which  «he  held  in  her  own  right  "ut  domina,"  free  from  all  amtnt 
of  her  husband,  were  given  to  WIUiaDi  Malet.     Cf.  p.  51. 
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the  choich  of  Saint  John  at  Beverley,  and  confirmed  gifts  cHAP.xvin. 
of  his  predecessor  Eadward  to  the  same  church.^  g^  jj^ 

The  confiscations  which  are  implied  in  the  grants  tof*^^^®*^ 
William  Malet  are  not  likely  to  have  stood  alone^  but  in 
other  cases  there  is  not  the  same  means  of  distinguishing 
between  forfeitures  made  now  and  forfeitures  made  at  a 
later  time.     We  must  however  suppose  that^  as  Eadwine  Poeition 

of  £ftd* 

and  Morkere   were   now  again   in  the   King's  nominal  wine  and 

&voTir,  their  lands  were  spared  for  the  present     And  it    °^  ®^' 

is  certain  that^  while  William  was  at  York,  he  received 

the  subnussion  of  some  other  men  of  importance,  whose 

lands  would,   according  to   his  usual  policy^  be  restored 

to  them   either  wholly  or  in  part.     Thus  Archill,   theSnbmiwloa 

great  Northumbrian  Thegn,^  deemed  it  hopeless  to  resist, 

now  that  the  Earia  had  forsaken  the -cause  and  the  capital 

of  the  Earldom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror.     He 

came  to  York;  he  was  received  into  the  King's  peace,  and 

gave  his  son  as  a  hostage.'  And  he  was  followed  by  another  of  Bishop 

homager  of  higher  rank^  who  appeared  on  the  errand  of  wine. 

one  higher  Btill.     Durham  still  held  out ;  but,  as  Ealdred 

had  hallowed  William  and  his  Queen  long  before  York  had 


'  In  I>ome«day,375,  the  Canons  of  Beverley  claim  *'  donum  Regis  W.  et 
wnfinnationem."  This  however  might  be  at  any  time  in  his  reign,  but 
in  two  other  cases  the  date  of  the  grant  seems  to  be  distincUy  fixed  to 
WilHam's  first  appearance  at  York.  Thus  we  read  in  373  b,  "in  Bisbi 
hiJbaii  Gamel  iiii.  carucatas  term,  quas  vendidit  JESdredo  Archiepisoopo 
T.B.W.  De  hao  terr&  jacuit  olim  soca  in  Welieton,  sed  Thomas  Archi- 
cpiioopus  habet  brevem  Begis  W.,  per  quem  concessit  ipsam  socam  quietam 
Suoto  Johanni  de  Beureli.  Similiter  de  iiii.  carucatis  teine  in  Walchinton 
pwtinebat  soca  ad  Welieton,  sed  Bex  W.  donavit  earn  quietam  Eldredo 
Ajchiepiscopo,  testante  wapentttco,  qui  brevem  Regis  inde  vidit  et  audivit." 
So  again  in  374  lands  are  witnessed  to  belong  to  Saint  John  "per 
iMnninss  de  Treding  [the  Biding]  et  per  donum  Begis  W.  quod  dedit 
Ssacto  Johanni  tempore  ^dredi  Archiepiscopi."  It  is  added,  "  de  hoc 
Ittbent  canonioi  sigillum  Begis  Edwardi  et  Regis  WiUelmi/' 

*  See  above,  p.  185. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  511  C.  "Archillus  .  .  .  oum  Bege  oonoordiam  fecit,  eique 
tVnm  saum  obeidem  tradidit." 
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oRAT.xvin.  submitted,  so  ^thelwiDS,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,'  came 

to  William's  court  at  York,  and  was  received   into  bia 

&voar.^    But  he  did  not  come  only  in  his  own  name.    He 

j^thelirine  bore  a  commission  from  King  Malcolm,  whose  Earldom  of 

between     Lothian  formed  part  of  his  diocese,  and  he  arranged  tenns 

and  mS-    °f  peace  between  the  Conqaeror  and  the  Scottish  prince.* 

oolm.         -^Q  know   not  their  exact  nature;   bat  it  is  plain  that 

they  implied  the  recognition  of  William's  supremacy,  and 

that  they  did  not  involve  the  surrender  or  expnlsion  of  the 

First  Bub-    EngliBh  exiles.  I^e  Bishop  returned  to  Scotland,  and  thence 

M»loolra.    came  back  to  York  with  ambassadors  from  the  King  of 

Scots.    They  brooght  Malcolm's  acceptance  of  the  proposed 

terms,  and  swore  fealty  to  William  in  their  master's  name.* 


if  Thus  gradually  the  power  of  William  advanced.  His 
position  was  now  widely  different  from  what  it  had  been 
at  the  time  of  his  coronation  less  than  two  years  before. 
His  dominion  was  far  more  oxtensive  than  it  was  then. 
But,  within  the  limits  of  his  possessions  at  the  two  points 
of  time,  his  position  at  the  earlier  and  at  the  later  point 

'  had  many  analogies  with  one  another.  When  he  was 
crowned  at  Weetminster,  he  held  actual  possession  of  only 
a  email  part  of  the  land;  over  more  than  half  England 
lie  was  King  only  by  virtue  of  the  formal  homage  of  its 
chiefs.  With  the  dependent  members  of  the  Empire  he  had 
entered  into  no  relations  whataver.  In  London  and  Win- 
chester he  was  King  in  every  sense ;  at  Exeter  and  "York 

I  On  .^khetwine,  see  vol  il.  p.  40S. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  511  D.    "  PtbsuI  quoqus  Danalmi  R^fia  in  grxdam  aooewit." 

■  lb.  "Pro  HaJoomo  B«ge  Sootorum  paow  m«distor  iDteireiiit,  et 
acccptw  ooDditionw  in  Scottam  detnlit" 

'  lb.  "  Mulcconui  .  .  .  aaditlt  .  .  l^^tlMie  paciB  quiavit,  et  com 
Pnetnle  Daoelnil  nnntios  moa  oraoter  remiait.  per  quca  GnOldmo  Bagl 
fidele  obaeqnimn  jnnvit."  On  Ht.  K  W.  R^MTtatra'a  objectioiia  to  tUa 
importMit  pMsage,  ara  Appendix  CX7. 

Orderio  fbllowa  with  t,  pMi^Tric  on  tho  ptMe-kmng  temper  of  tbe  Soota, 
wbish  the  local  hiatoiy  of  Dartiam  would  hardlj  bear  out. 
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lie  was  Sling  only  in  name ;  at  Danfennline  he  was  not  cHxrjLvnL 
even  a  nominal  over-lord.     In  the  two  years  that  had  since 
passed^  Exeter  and  York  had  come  into  his  actual  pos- 
Bession;  but  there  were  still  lands  and  cities  which  stood 
to  him  now  as  Exeter  and  York  had  stood  to  him  in  those 
days.  Bemicia  was  now  what  all  Northumberland  had  been 
then;  Durham  was  as  independent  now  as  York  had  been ; 
the  homage  of  ^thelwine  had  brought  with  it  as  little 
practical  submission  on  the  part  of  his  flock  as  the  earli^ 
homage  of  Ealdred.   So  too  he  had  now  received  the  nominal 
homage  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland ;  bat  as  yet  it  was  purely 
nominal,  and  the  two  Kings  had  not  even  seen  one  another 
&ce  to  face.     Now  as  before,  William  was  satisfied  forWilliAm 
a  while  with  taking  seizin  as  it  were  by  these  nominal  Korth  and 
submissions,  of  which  he  woald  know  how  to  make  use  ^^^' 
when  the  time  came.    York  was  the  most  northern  point 
at  which  he  thought  it  expedient  for  the  present  to  appear 
in  person^  and  to  confirm  his  dominion  by  fortresses  and 
garrisons.      Scotland,    Bemicia,  and   the   north-western 
shires  of  Mercia,  were  still  left  in  their  precarious  inde- 
pendence.   A  large  district,  still  unsubdued,  lay  between  and 
the  line  of  his  late  march  northwards  and  the  East- Anglian  throu^ 
shires  which  he  had  won  by  the  great  wager  of  battle^"**™ 
on  Senlac.    On  that  district  he  deemed  it  prudent  firmly 
to  fix  his  yoke  before  he  risked  any  more  enterprises  in  the 
extreme  North.    He  therefore  returned  by  a  road  lying  to 
the  east  of  that  which  had  taken  him  by  Warwick  and 
Nottingham.     And  on  his  southward^  no  less  than  on  his 
northward^  march,  each  important  point  on  his  progress 
was  secured  as  it  submitted  by  the  building  of  a  castle.^ 

*  The  Woroester  Chrooicler,  after  mentioning  the  caatles  at  Nottingham 
ttd  York,  adds  vaguely,  "and  on  Lincolna  and  gehwar  on  )«n  ende." 
So  Florence,  "in  civitate  Lindicolin&  aliisque  lods  castella  finnarl  prsB- 
cepit"  Orderic  (511  D)  is  more  definite ;  '*  Rex  poethseo  in  reversione  nixk 
l^hwoUs,  Hantendons,  et  Gruntebrugse  castra  locavit,  et  tutelam  eomm 
fortinimis  Tiris  oommendavit." 
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The  first  recorded  point  of  his  homeward  march  was 
Lincoln.  That  borough,  soon  to  become  a  city,  was  then 
one  of  the  greatest  in  England.'  It  boaeted  eleven  hnndred 
and  fifty  inhabited  houses.^  A  member,  doubtless  the 
foremost  member,  of  the  Danish  civic  Confederation,  it  still 
retained  a  Danish  patriciate  of  twelve  hereditary  Lawmen. 
Had  the  royal  power  ever  fallen  as  low  in  England  as  it 
did  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  ruling  burghers  of  Lincoln 
might  hare  stood  forth  as  an  oligarchy  not  less  prood,  and 
even  more  narrow,  than  their  brethren  of  Bern  and  Venice. 
It  is  only  the  peculiar  character  of  English  history,  the 
steady  advance  of  the  whole  realm,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  brilhant  developement  of  particnUr  cities,  which 
hindered  the  descendants  of  Swarting  the  son  of  Grim- 
bold  and  Swartbrand  the  son  of  Ulf  from  handing  on 
names  as  memorable  in  history  as  the  names  of  Erlach 
and  of  Foscari.  The  Lawmen  of  Lincoln  enjoyed  the 
rig'hta  of  territorial  lords.  All  twelve  were  clothed  with 
the  judicial  powers  of  lac  and  toe,  and  one  among  themj 
whether  by  seniority  or  by  hereditary  right,  further  enjoyed 
the  profitable  privileges  of  toll  and  team.^  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  three  of  these  great  officers  were  men  in 
holy  orders.  The  list  does  not  be^n,  like  an  ancient 
charter,  but  ends  like  a  modern  commission  of  the  peace, 


'  Williain  of  MalmMbnr;  (G«<rt.  Pont.  311)  calk  It  "  Undoooliikam  dn> 
tatem,  lUUini  ez  populonoribaB  Anglue,  emporium  hominuin  torrft  mviqn 
venientium."  See  alao  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  Henrr  of  HtiiitiDgilaD  (H.H.E 
^3  ^)  qootea  the  Hd«, 

"  Teatti  LiQooIuB  geni  infinita  decora." 

■  Domeadaj,  336.  "  In  civitate  IJiiooli&  eruit  tempore  Regu  Edwirdi 
iioviea  Oentum  et  Iii.  m»nnoiiM  bospitatn.  Hio  numenii  Anglice  oran- 
[juutuil.  oentum  pro  cii."    See  Ellii,  i.  148;  ii.  466. 

'  Dnmeadaj.  536.  "  In  ipelk  dvitate  erat  lii.  Lagemaa,  id  eat,  habenUa 
Bacoin  at  eooam,  Hardecnat,  Suartin  Glius  Grimbotdi,  Ulf  fillua  Suertehnad, 
qui  halniit  thai  et  theim,  WalraveD,  Alunold,  Britric,  Gai«t,  Ulbert,  Godrig 
liliua  EddeTsi,  Siwardua  prcabyter,  Leaoine  preabyter,  Aldene  preebyteT." 
1  prtHflUne  that  Eaidhitti  U  the  name  intended  bj  the  compt  tbnn  Aldat 
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with  the  names  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  body,  the  oBA?.xvm. 
priests  Siward^  Leofmne^  and  Ealdhun.     It  would  seem 
that  they  did    not  sit  by  virtue   of  their  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  but  that  their  ecclesiastical  character  was  simply 
incidental   and  personal.     It  is   certain  that  one  left  a 
widow  and  that  another  was  succeeded  by  his  son.^  Besides 
its  Lawmen,  Lincoln  also  contained  citizens  who,  in  the 
eonntiy  at  large,  were  of  yet  higher  dignity.   MsBrleswegen  PoMeadons 
the  Sheriff,   Earl  Morkere,  Earl    Harold   himself,   held  ^jf^Jfen 
booses  in  the  borough,  and  within  their  precincts  they  held  ^  ***®  ^^^• 
the  same  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  the  civic  aristocracy.' 
Private  burghers  also  had  their  halls,  and  many  houses 
were  held  of  them  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  lower  degree.^ 
The  rights  both  of  burghership  and  of  clanship  were  strictly 
eofoiced,  and  grants,  even    to  religious  houses,  of  pro- 
perty within  the  borough  were   denounced  as  illegal.^ 

*  Domeedaj,  336.  *'  Ulnodus  presbyter  loco  Siuuaid  preebyteri,  Bumolt 
V)Oo  patriB  sni  Lenuine,  qui  modo  est  monachus,  Leduuinus  filius  Reveme  loco 
Aldene  presbyter!.**  Of  **  XJlnoduB  "  we  shall  hear  in  a  later  note.  It  would 
•eon  that  the  son  sucoeeded  the  father  quite  irrespective  of  his  character,  lay 
or  dericaL  Mark  also  that  the  priest  who  became  a  monk  was  civilly  dead. 

*  The  **  mansiones "  of  Mierleswegen,  Morkere,  and  Harold  all  appear 
inlXnnesday,  336.  The  two  Earls  had  sac  and  soc ;  Mierleswegen,  it  would 
Man,  had  not.  We  then  read ;  **  Bogerus  de  Busli  habet  i.  mansionem 
Soea  filii  Suave  com  sacA  et  socA ;  Judita  comitissa  habet  i.  mansionem  Stori 
line  sacft  et  eocft." 

*  Domesday,  336.  **  Tochi  filius  Outi  habuit  in  dvitate  zzz.  mansiones 
pvfcer  Buam  it^lyn,  et  ii.  ecdesiaB  et  dimidiam,  et  suam  hallam  habuit 
quietam  ab  omni  consuetudine ;  et  super  alias  xxx.  mansiones  habuit  loca- 
tiouem,  et  praeter  hoc  de  unAqu4que  unum  denarium,  id  est  landgable.*' 
Toldg's  thirty  houses  had  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  passed  to  Bishop 
Bemigius  "in  ecdesiA  SanctiB  Marin.'*  Tliey  therefore  probably  stood  on 
tike  site  of  the  present  prebendal  houses. 

*  Certam  lands  belonged  to  the  church  of  All  Saints.  Of  these  the 
^'^  (33<9  goes  on  to  say,  "Hanc  eodesiam  et  terram  ecdesiaD  et  quid- 
^  ad  earn  pertinet  habuit  Godricus  filius  Gareuinn,  sed,  eo  facto 
inoucho,  Abbas  de  Buig  obtinet.  Burgenses  vero  omnes  Lincolis  dicunt 
qood  injuste  habet,  quia  nee  Gareuine  nee  Godricus  filius  ejus,  nee  ullus 
^Ini,  da«e  potuerunt  extra  civitatem  nee  extra  parentes  eorum  nisi  oonoessu 
It<gii.  Hanc  eodesiam  et  qu»  ibi  pertinent  damat  Emuin  presbyter 
l^neditate  Godiid  ooniaoguinei  sui." 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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□HAf  jvm.  The  commanity,  like  that  of  £xet«r,  had  Lte  lands  lying: 

Common     witiiout  the  City  walls,  lands  which  seem  to   have  been 

apportioned  among  the  nugistiates  and  chief  burgheTs.^ 

The  King  had  a  mint  in  the  borough,  which  brought  him 

Rigbte  of    in  Beventy>five  pounds  yearly.*      But   whether   he   was 

^    '"''''    entitled  to  any  forfeitures  or  other  profits  within  ihe  walls 

t«em8  to   have  been   matter  of  controversy.^    We  heat 

nothing  of  military  service;  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  a 

yearly  tribute  of  tiiirty  pounds,  twenty  as  usual  to  the  King 

and  ten  to  the  Earl  of  the  shire,  redeemed  the  borough 

from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  any  external  anthoril^.* 

Such  a  community  as  this,  strengthened  further  by  the 

alliance  c^  the  other  members  of  the  Danish  Confederation, 

had  ohums  yet  higher  than  those  of  Exeter  to  rank  as  an 

Poaitjoii  ■>!  Independent   commonwealth.     And  no  town  in  England 

iKCQpied  a  prouder  site,  or  might  consider  itself  more  safe 

;igainat  all  assaults.     Yet  do  town  in  England  has  more 

utterly  changed  its  outward  garb  than  the  Colony  of  Lindum' 

has  changed  in  every  leading  feature  since  the  day  when 

Ttie  William  came  to  demand  its  submission.     Now,  throngfa- 

iLnd\he       '^"^  ^  ^'^^  district  around  the  city,  the  one  great  feature  of 

caatle.        ^jjg  litndscape  is  the  mighty  minster,  which,  almost  like 

that  of  Laon,^  crowns  the  end  of  the  ridge,  rising,  with  a 

'  Domewiiij,  33G.  "  In  ctunpU  Lincolis  extra  civitatem  aunt  lii.  oacn- 
unUe  teme  et  dimidia."  The  Survey  goeB  on  to  mention  th«ir  pnaent 
:iiid  fbrmer  ownen,  •evenil  of  whom  were  among  ths  LitwiiieD. 

'  lb.  336  b.     "  MonelA  vero  reddit  liiv.  Ubrw." 

'  lb.  336.  Of  the  thirty  boiuea  which  had  belooged  to  Tokig  ws  reii^ 
"  Super  haa  xxx.  mansioneB  habebat  Rex  tbelonium  et  foriafacturain,  ut  bur- 
geoses  JDnveruDt.  Sed  bU  jaraotibaB  contradicit  Vluiet  pnabyter,  et 
offart  ae  portatorum  judicium  qaod  non  ita  eat  licati  dicunt." 

'  lb.  336  b.  "  T.  R.  E.  leddebat  civitaa  Lincolia  Regi  11.  libraa  et  Comili 
I.  librae.    Modo  reddit  a.  libras  ad  numaram  int«a-  Begem  et  Comitam." 

'  The  endliog  eoln,  the  same  of  course  as  Colania  Agriiipina,  f  fJx,  i^ 
.le  &r  BB  I  know,  peculiar  to  Lincoln  in  English  local  nomenclatuni. 

'  There  ia  however  this  diSereoce,  that  at  Laon  the  hiU  mna  eaat  tad 
weat,  while  at  Liocoln  it  runs  north  aud  aouth,  so  that  the  minater  sUndi 
ne  it  were  agwDst  the  grain. 
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steepness  well  nigh  unknown  in  the  streets  of  English  oeab.xyuju 

towns,  above  the  lower  city  and  ihe  plain  at  its  feet.    Next 

in  importance  to  ihe  minster  is  the  castle,  which,  maned  as 

it  is  by  modem  changes,  still  crowns  the  height  as  no 

unworthy  yokrfellow  of  its  ecclesiastical  neighbour.    The 

proud  polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still  groups  well  wiih. 

the  soaring  towers^  the  sharp  pointed  gables^  the  long 

continoocii9  line  of  roof,  of  the  church  of  Bemigius  and  Saint 

Hugh.    The  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  long  line  of  road  at 

its  foot  are  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  city^  its  houses, 

many  of  them  presenting  forms  dear  to  tiie  antiquary^^ 

tbe  Guildhall  over  its  southern  gate,  the  dark  arch  whidi 

qMAs  the  polluted  river^  the  tall  square  towers  of  those 

ehurchee  of  the  lower  town^  whose  tale^  we  shall  soon  find, 

comes  more  deeply  home  to  us  than  anything  else  in  the 

local  history.     When  William  drew  near,  minster,  castle.  Effects  of 

houses,  churdies,  had  not  yet  come  into  being;  all  alike f^igQ^' 

are  direct  memorials  of  his  coming.     One  alone  among  the  Lincoln 

many  antiquities  of  the  city  was  already  there  to  meet  the 

e^e  of  the  Conqueror,  to  remind  him  of  conquerors  as  fiur 

removed  £rom  his  age  as  he  is  himself  now  removed  from 

oars.    Tbe  Danish  borough  had  more  than  one  predecessor. 

The  height  on  which  it  stands,  the  promontory  of  Lincoln,^ 

is  part  of  that  long  line  of  low  hills,  stretching  through  a 

large  part  of  Central  and  Eastern  England,  which  seems  like 

a  feeble  rival  of  the  loftier  ranges  of  the  West.    At  this 

point  the  range  is  broken  by  a  depression  which^  if  it  wese 

worthy  of  the  name,   might  pass  as  the  valley  of  the 

Wiiham.  Thus  is  formed  the  promontory  of  Lincoln,  looking 

*  Eq)ecia]ly  the  Jews*  Hoiue,  »nd  ooe  or  two  othor  twelfth-centuiy  lioases 
on  the  ilope^  and  the  buildiog  called  John  of  Gaunt'a  Stables,  more  properly 
oUed  Saint  Mary's  Guild,  near  the  church  of  Sunt  Peter-at-Growts.  John 
«f  Gaunt  (see  Ifr.  Nichols  in  the  Linooln  Volume  of  the  Institute,  p.  277) 
lield  the  Earldom  of  LincqlB,  and  had  a  house  in  this  part  of  the  city. 

*  **  Sub  promontorio  lineolnise "  is  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  (M.  H  B. 
7^  D)  description  of  the  dte  of  Stow-in-Lindesey. 

P  2 
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»■  dovm  upon  the  river  to  the  south  of  it.  Vale  and  ridge 
alike  are  trarersed  hy  those  great  roads  which  abide  as 
the  noblest  relics  of  the  days  of  Roman  dominion.  Hie 
Gteep  is  climbed  by  the  united  line  of  the  Ermine  Street  and 
the  Fobs  Way,  which  hut  again  diverged  from  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  Roman  city.  Bat  the  Roman  was  not  the 
first  to  occupy  the  spot.  His  road,  after  climbing  the  hill, 
cuts  through  an  earlier  town  to  the  north  of  tiie  present 
city,  of  which  the  dyke  and  foss  are  still  easy  to  be  seen. 
The  road  itself,  the  Ermine  Street,  notwithstanding  all 
the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  it  was  first  traced 
out  and  pared,  is  still  distinguished  from  a  yet  older  track 
by  the  name  of  the  New  Street.  And  the  New  Street 
leads  to  the  New  Port,  the  Roman  arch  of  massive  atones 
which  still  remaiDs  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  north. 
The  Roman  town,  the  Colony  of  Lindom,  arose  to  the  south 

,4  of  this  m^re  ancient  site,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  hilL 

"'  Fragments  of  the  wall  still  remain,  and  the  site  of  the 
southern  gate  is  still  marked  at  a  point  but  a  little  way 
down  the  st«ep  descent.  In  the  later  dayB  of  Roman 
occupation,  a  fortified  suburb  seems  to  have  spread  itself 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  from  the  southern  gate  to  the 

ill  blinks  <^  the  Witham.  The  Danish  town  still  occupied 
the  Roman  site,  gathering  round  at  least  two  churches 
whose  names  have  been  preserved.  An  earlier  Saint  Mary's 
seems  to  have  already  occupied  some  small  portion  of  the 
sit*!  of  the  present  minster,'  and  the  memory  of  ^ullintis, 
the  Apostle  of  Lindesey  no  less  than  of  Deira,  was  cherished 
in  a  chnrch  whose  present  mean  representative  pteeerres  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  dedication  in  its  corrupted  name  of 
Saint  Paul.a     Here  then  on  its  hill-top,  with  the  Witham, 

'  TbB  Milier  eiiitoDae  ol  Saint  Mtrj'a  ohnroh  »ppeuv  from  the  wonli  b 
Douifflid»y,  J36,  "8wict»  MirU  do  Linoolil,  in  qui  nunc  «rt  epueopMnt" 

'  Bsidk,  a.  16.  The  present  insignifioMt  cliiiroh  of  S»int  Prnjl,  or  Sunt 
Pfcullinn^  li  hwJHionJlj  udd  to  repretent  ths  ehurcb  there  ipoken  of. 
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William's  tkbatmbnt  of  Lincoln.  ^13 

then  an   important  highwaj  of  merchandize,  at  its  feet^  cHAP.xvni. 
dwelled  the  rich  and  prond  commonwealth^  which,  holding 
such  a  position,  might  have  been  expected  to  withstand 
the   invader    as   manAiUj   as   Domfront,   Le   Mans^    or 
Majenne.     Bat  not  one  word  has  been  preserved  to  us  No  detaiU 
either  of  the  negotiations  or  of  the  warlike  operations  by  taking  of 
one  or  other  of  which  Lincoln  must  have  been  won.     We  ^^^<»^- 
have  no  such  records  of  the  fall  of  the  Danish  common- 
wealth as  we  have  of  the  fall  of  the  great  city  of  the  West. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  William,  advancing  from  the 
North,  was  able  to  attack  the  town  from  the  point  where 
it  gained  little  advantage  from  its  site^  and  that  the  still 
abiding  Boman  gate  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  the  Con- 
queror's triumphal  entry^  whether  that  entry  was  the  result 
of  a  successful  attack  or  a  peaceful  submission. 

Lincoln  thus  came  into  William's  hands,  and  we  may  The  oon- 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  oame  into  his  hands  without  any  thedtynot 
very  serious  resistance.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  fiwt  ?*^jj?^ 
that  the  treatment  which  it  received  from  him  was  on 
the  whole  favourable.  The  amount  of  tribute  was  largely 
nuBed/  but  the  civic  constitution  remained  untouched. 
The  numbers  and  powers  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  their 
hereditary  succession,  remained  under  King  William  as 
they  had  stood  under  King  Eadward.  The  son  succeeded 
to  his  fSftther's  office,  and  one  Norman  only,  Peter  of 
Valognes,  had  found  his  way  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Lincoln  Lawmen.'  One  of  the  priestly 
members  of  the  magistracy  must  in  some  way  have  given 
offence^  as  a  payment  of  forty  shillings  had  been  laid  upon 
him  as  a  fine,  probably  for  the  redemption  of  his  land  or 
office.  But  even  he  had  a  successor  of  his  own  naticm  and 
calling,  who  however  stands  charged  with  wrong-doing 

'  See  p.  310,  note  4. 

*  Domeeday,  336.  *«  Petnu  de  Valonges  looo  Godric  filii  Eddevae."  The 
other  Lawmen  are  Danish  or  English,  seyeial  sons  having  snooeeded  their 
Others  between  1068  and  1086. 
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CHiF.xTnr.  towards  the  widow  of  his  predeceseor.'     That  the  Iiouaes 

and  jorisdictions  of  Harold,  Morkere,  and  Mierleswegen 

Etigltflii-     passed  to  Norman  owners  is  in  no  way  wonderfal.^     It  is 

Vevi  Uieir   "i**"*  remarkable  to  trace  how  many  EnglishmcD,  both  in 

tandd  in      ^■y^g  f^^^y  j^j  j^  t]|g  ghirc,  who  retained  their  lands,  how  many 

•hire.         were  even  farther  enriched  by  grants  from  the  Conqneror, 

too  oflen,  it  ie  to  he  feared,  at  the  expense  of  less  fortnnate 

or  more  patriotic  countiymen.     Besides  a  good  nmnber  of 

Thegns  of  leas  degree,^  several  Englishmen,  as  Col^rim,* 

Coleswegen,*  Alfred  of  Lincoln,'  and  two  men  of  the  name 

of  Northman,?  appear  as  holders  of  la^e  estates  alongside 


'  Domeidity,  J36.  "  AUun  GamcaUm  T.  R,  E.  hkbaemiit  Sliau^  pro- 
byler  et  OaU,  et  ri.  »cnu  teme  quaa  taoet  Ulviet  preab;I«T:  nunc  bibet 
AHhod  medletatam  hnjnB  onicktn  et  Norman  filioB  SiDnanI  prasbyteii 
alteram  medietatem.  Hano  yao  pnedictkm  medietatem  istioi  teme  (t 
uiorem  Siuuaidi  preabTteri  inTosit  UnloF  preBbjter,  dum  erat  in  untiou 
Rogia,  propter  xl.  salidos  qnoa  ipsemet  Rex  impoeuerat  luper  Sinuaidum 
prMbjfterum."  In  the  fbrmer  colnnm,  in  the  list  of  the  Lawmeo,  we  Sad 
"  Ulnodm  presbyter  looo  Sjnuard."  The  strange  name  Uolof  of  the  otlitr 
entry  most  surely  be  the  "  Ulnodiw  "  {WuKhoth  or  Ulfnoth)  of  thia. 

By  the  Charter  of  Henry  the  Second  to  Uncoln  (Rymer.  i.  40 ;  StnUa, 
Select  Chuten,  158)  the  citizens  are  to  keep  "omnes  Kbertatas  et  oontse- 
tiidines  et  leges  suae  quae  habnerant  tempore  Eadwardi  et  WiUelmi  *t 
li«nrici  Begum  Angliv,  et  gildam  suam  mercatoriam  de  hominibus  dritalu 
et  de  atiis  mercateribua  comitatns,  slcut  illam  habuemnt  tempore  pisdict«- 
nno  sntacessorum  nustrorum  R^^nm  Anglin  meKua  et  Uberins."  Bnttten 
is  Eio  mention  of  Lawmen. 

'  Domesday,  33G,  Ralph  P^enel  held  the  "mnnsio''  of  MBerlea«egeD 
nttb  sac  and  soo,  Earl  Hugh  that  of  Earl  Harold,  and  Bamwine  the  print, 
tbengh  an  Englishman  (see  aboTe,  p.  109,  note  4),  that  of  Eaii  Horkerc^ 
with  the  note,  "  Sic  de  Rege  tenet  sicat  Moroar  habuit,  ut  ipse  dicit." 

'  lb.  370  6-371  i.  "Terra  Sortebranii  et  aliorum  Tainorom."  Mort 
(if  tlie  names  are  English  or  Danish,  but  among  them  we  several  tmMi 
find  "EmuiDOB  presbyter,"  doubtless  the  same  who  had  Harold's  han« 
in  the  city.  But  in  one  case  with  the  addition,  "  In  eleemosyni  Kegii ' 
Another  entry  is  worth  notice ;  to  a  small  holding  of  one  Chetel  is  added, 
"  tnuta  ert ;  Waldinus  habnit,  sed  Rex  reddidit  AngUco." 

'  lb.  370.  "  lb.  3s6  6,  357  *- 

*  lb.  357  6-353  6.  So  in  the  city  (336  b),  "  Aluredus  nepos  Turoliti 
hnbet  iii.  toftes  de  lerrft  Sybi  quam  Rex  stbi  dedit."  See  Mr.  J.  G.  Nicboli 
in  the  IJnooln  Volume  of  tiie  Arohieological  Institute,  155. 

'  "Norman  de  Adred"  appean  In  361  t,  and  "Normannoi  Cnssu 
a  much  smaller  holder,  in  361. 
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of  the  great  Norman  grantees.  Among  these  last  we  have  oHAP.xvm. 
die  nsaal  difficnliy  in  finding  oat  whether  the  confiscations 
which  provided  for  them  were  made  now  or  at  a  later  time. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  Earl  Hngh/  Ralph  of  Mortemer,"  Norman 
William  of  Percy,^  Walter  of  Eynconrt,^  Hbert  of  Lacy,^  ^^ 
Henry  of  Ferrers,®  Ivo  Taillebois,  famous  in  local  history 
or  legend,^  and  a  crowd  of  other  foreign  adventurers, 
were  established  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  Thegnhood 
of  Lindesey,  Kesteven,  and  Holland,  as  their  forefathers 
had,  in  the  days  of  Ingwar  and  Hubba,  been  established 
at  the  expense  of  earlier  Anglian  owners.  A  few  names 
awaken  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  The  element  of 
foreign  adventure  in  William's  host  was  largely  repre- 
sented in  Lincolnshire.  Besides  the  well-known  names 
of  Earl  Alan  ®  and  Gilbert  of  Ghent,^  we  find  Baldwin 
of  Planders,^^  Ralph  of  Saint  Valery,"  two  Bretons,  Oger  ^^ 
and  Waldin,^^  and  three  other  men  of  uncertain  race  de- 
scribed as  Waldin  the  engineer,^^  Heppo  the  balistarius,'^^  and 

'  Domeeday,  349.  He  comes  next  after  Alan,  and  several  of  his  lord- 
ihips  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold.    Coleswegen  appears  as  his  tenant. 

'  U>.  365.  He  holds  five  lordships,  two  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Copsige,  and  three  to  Eddeva,  whether  "  Eddeva  pulcra"  or  not  there  is 
no  sign.  •  lb.  353  6. 

*  lb.  361.  Under  one  of  his  lordships  is  the  entry,  "  Hoc  manerium 
tennit  Tori  T.  R.  E.  et  Norman  post  emn  eodem  tempore,  sed  homines 
psAris  et  de  wapentac  nesdunt  quo  pacto  habait,  quia  nullum  servitiam 
ittde  videront  ilium  facere."  '  ^*  353  &• 

'  lb.  The  estates  of  Hbert  and  Henry  are  but  small. 

^  Ih.  350-351  b.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  him  when  I  oome  to  the 
■tory  of  Hereward. 

'  ^-  347*  He  stands  first  of  the  lay  landowners;  and  Golegrim 
^ipears  more  than  once  as  his  tenant.  One  entiy  in  347  &  is  curious ; 
'*Temm  Ecolf  habebat  Willelmus  Blundus  eo  die  quo  Emuinus  presbyter 
captos  fuit  et  ante."    I  can  give  no  account  of  this  arrest  of  Eamwine. 

*  For  his  lands  in  Lincolnshire  see  Domesday,  354  6-356,  and  on  his 
Barldom  and  his  successors  see  Mr.  Nichols'  paper  already  referred  to. 

"  Domesday,  370.  Compare  337.  "  lb.  364  b. 

"»  lb.  364  6.  "  lb.  365. 

**  Ih.  365  h.    "  Waldinus  ingeniator." 
"  lb.  369.    "  Heppo  balistarius.'* 
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oBAP.xvin.  Odo  the  crOBsbowman.'   Of  these  Uat,  men  who  had  clearly 
raised  theiDBelveB  by  proBciency  id  the  more  intellectual 
l)ranches  of  warfare,  we  should  be  better  pleased  to  learn 
EomethiDg  more  than  of  many  of  th&i  feUow-adventarerB 
of  higher  rank  and  fame. 
Lincoln-         On  the  whole  then  the  amount  of  land  and  of  authority 
parativei;   which  remained  in  English  or  Danish  hands  in  Lincoln- 
rrentcd       shire  and  the  Lincolnshire  boroughs  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  plain  that  Lincolnshire  sabmitted  more  peaceably,  and 
was  dealt  with  more  tenderly,  than  most  parte  of  the 
Cbnditino    Kingdom.     Stamford,  the  town  next  in  account  after  the 
ford ;         local  Capital,  fared  only  less  well  than  Lincoln  itself.    Of 
its  twelve  Lawmen,  nine  were  undisturbed,^  and  Lawmen 
and  burghers  retained  a  large  portion  of  their  common 
land  beyond  the  town  walls.^     Stamford,  like  Lincoln,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Danish  Confederacy,  and,  like  it« 
allies,  it  fills  a  prominent  place  in  the  wars  of  Eadward  the 
Elder  and  his  son  Eadmund.     In  William's  days,  as  now, 
the  town  stood  in  two  shires.     Of  its  six  wards,  five  were 
in  Lincolnshire  and  one  in  Northamptonshire.*     The  fort- 
ress of  Eadward  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  riTer,' 


Domenky,  365  b. 

■  Domeada;,  336  b.  "  la  Btamford  T.  B.  B.  enuit  lii.  Lagenuumi,  qui 
li.-ib«lHuitinfTadoniDg  bucu  Bsoun  et  aoouu  et  super  homliieamina,pnetergdil 
i:t  hsri«te  at  foru  bcturam  corporam  ananun  de  iL  oris  argenti  et  prcter 
iJitronam.    Hoc  idem  mode  habrat,  sed  non  nint  nisi  noTem." 

■  lb.  "Temun  mbileni  extn  vilUm  In  lincoleacire  habet  Rei  dc 
acras.  Lagemanni  et  burgena«a  habenl  cc  et  Iiiii.  aoras  sine  omni  cmkinelil- 
iline."  On  the  other  hand,  five  boasea  bad  been  deatrojred  tor  the  castle,  ull 
the  money  pajrment  had  been  largely  raued.  "  T.  R.  £.  dabat  Stanford 
IV,  librae  J  modo  dat  ad  finnaml.  libraa;  de  omni  conmetudine  Regis  mode 
d^it  ixviit.  librai." 

'  lb.  "  Ibi  fuerunt  et  annt  vi,  cnatodiio,  quinque  in  LincoteacTTe  et 
peita  In  HantnneacTre,  qiue  est  ultra  pontetn." 

>  Chroo,  Wint  9)3.  "  Her  on  Syssum  geie,  bstweoi  gangdagvm  sod 
iniddansnmen,  foe  Eadweard  dog  mid  Grde  to  Steamfbnla,  and  bet 
gov^Tcan  )»  burg  on  eaS  healfe  >nr«  eaa,  and  ftit  folc  eal  0e  to  |inre  nor- 
htrrao  bjrig  hierde  him  bosh  to  and  sohtan  bine  him  to  hUforde." 
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but  now  the  town  was  overawed  by  a  Norman  castle  on  oHAP.xvm. 
the  Lincolnshire  side,  which  however  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  five  houses  only.^     Torkesey,  a  place  now  utterly  of  Tor- 
insignificant^  but  which  then  seems  to  have  ranked  next       ^' 
after  Lincoln  and  Stamford^  suffered  far  more  severely  than 
either,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  William  met  with 
some  serious  resistance  at  this  point.     The  position  of  the 
town  on  the  Trent,  where  it  still  commands  a  ferry,  made 
it  a  place  of  importance  on  the  great  Northern  road,  and  its 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  burgesses  had  the  honourable 
doty  of  conducting  the  King's  commissioners  down  the 
river  on   their  way  to  York.^     But  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  the  burgesses  had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  two, 
and  a  hundred  and  eleven  houses  stood  waste.^    To  return  Special 
to  Lincoln  itself,  the  Survey  contains  several  entries  which  about 
have  a  special  interest.    One  burgher  of  Lincoln,  Ulfkill  or  ^"^'V' 
Ulfcytel  by  name,  received  a  g^rant  of  land  without  the  city  infkill. 
as  the  price,  or  part  of  the  price,  of  a  ship  which  he  sold  to 
the  King.^    Another  grant  of  the  same  kind  has  had  a 
higher  and   more  lasting  importance.     A  castle  was   of  Building  of 
course  raised  at  Lincoln  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  at  Lincoln,    ®  ^'^  *• 
unlike  Nottingham,  the  strongest  site  was  to  be  found 
within  the  city  itself.     The  mound  which  now  supports 
the  polygonal  keep  of  the  next  age  may  have  supported 
some  earlier  fortress;   it  doubtless  supported  the  fortress 

'  Domeaday,  336  h.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-one  bouses  in  the  five 
Unoolnahire  wards  we  read,  "Modo  totidem  sunt,  preeter  v.  quae  propter 
opus  castri  sunt  wastae." 

*  lb.  337.  "  Hoc  autem  eorum  erat  ut,  si  legati  Regis  iUuc  venirent, 
bomines  ejoBdem  yiei  cum  navibus  suis  et  aliis  instrumentis  navigationis 
Qiqae  Eboracum  eos  condacerent." 

*  lb.  **  Modo  babet  Rex  in  dominie,  et  sunt  ibi  di.  burgenses  manentes. 
WastsB  sunt  vero  czi.  mansiones.*' 

*  lb.  336.  "Ex  bis  [of  the  carucates  spoken  of  in  p.  a  10,  note  i]  dedit 
naam  Rex  WiUelmus  coidam  Ylchel  pro  unA  navi  quam  ab  eo  emit. 
IQe  rero  qui  navim  vendidit  mortnus  est,  et  banc  carucatam  teme  nnllus 
babet  nisi  Rege  conoedente.'* 
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r.xvm.  -which  was  now  reared  fey  William.     The  building  of  tiie 

castle  and  its   ontworka   inTolved    the   destruction  of  a 

itnic-     large  Qumber   of   houses.     One   hundred   and    sixty-sii 

jKs.       dwellings  perished  to  make  room  for  it,*  and  we  can  hardly 

doubt  thai  the  building  of  the  mioster  a  few  years  lat«T 

must  have  involved  further  destrnetion.     Of  seventy-four 

other  waste   houses   we   find  a  most   remarkable  entry, 

assuring  us  that  their  fonmkeu  state  was  not  owing  to 

any  oppression  on  the  part  of  tiie  King's  officera,  but  to 

fires  and  other  ordinary  accidents  of  haman  life.^    By  these 

various  means  no  small  portion  of  the  burghers  of  Lincoln, 

who  had  once  held  houses  on  the  height,  were  driven  from 

their  former  homes  and  had  to  seek  dwelUngB  where  they 

could.     For  a  small  part  of  them  a  dwelling-place  was 

found  in  a  manner  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 

lUma    ing  pieces  of  local  history  in  England.     Without  the  city, 

g.         at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  stream  of  the  Withanij 

'S"^"-      l»y  a  waste  piece  of  land  which  had  never  been  dwelled 

upon  by  nlian.     This  the  King  granted  to  his  EngHsh 

nation   favourite  Coleswegen.   A  new  town  began  to  arise.    At  the 

er         time  of  the  Survey  thirty-six  inhabited  houses,  inhabited 

'"'         doubtless  by  men  who  had  lost  their  homes  on  the  height, 

eiwe-     formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Coleswegen.    For  the  use  of  his 

rciieB.    tenants  he  built  two  churches,  the  most  striking  portions 

of  which  still  remaiu.     They  still  bear  witness,  in  their 

tall  slender  towers    and   windows   of  the   more   ancient 

fashion,   that,   even  while  the    Norman   castle   and  the 

Norman  minster  were  rising  above  their  heads,  Englieb- 

men  could  still  build  in  earlier  and  more  national  forms 

of  art.     Beared  as  they  were  after  King  William  came 

into  England,  the  works  of  Coleswegen,  the  towers  of  Saint 

1  Domssday,  336  b.  <*  De  pnedictia  wastis  muuloDibal  propter  cMtethm 
limtnicto  tuenint  cirri." 

*  lb.  "  Seliqute  Ixxiv.  waetebe  sunt  extra  metun  cMtollsm.  boh  propM' 
(ipprenioDem  viceoamitum  et  ministronini,  led  propter  inrortnmnm  et 
pAOpertittein  et  ignium  eiUBtionem." 
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Peter-at-Gowts  and  Saint  Mary-le-Wigford  still  reproduce  OHAif.xvni. 
that  style  of  bailding  which  "Wilfrith  and  his  contempo- 
raries had  brought  from  Rome,  and  which  so  long  re- 
mained the  common  heritage  of  Western  Christendom.  I 
lardly  know  of  any  works  of  man  which  speak  more 
strongly  to  the  heart  than  these  two  stern  and  unadorned, 
yet  stately,  towers,  reared,  in  the  days  of  bondage,  by  an 
Engtishman  who,  by  whatever  means,  contrived  to  hold  up 
his  head  among  the  conquerors  of  England,  and  to  win  no 
small  share  of  the  honours  which  belong  to  the  founders  of 
new  temples  of  God  and  of  new  dwelling-places  of  man.^ 

Of  the  places  through  which  William  passed  on  his  march 
southward  from  Lincoln  two  only  are  mentioned,  Himting- 
don  and  Cambridge.     Cambridge,  not  yet  famous  as  the  William  at 
seat  of  a  great  University,  was  a  borough  of  considerable    ""^  "  ^®* 
importance,   though  not  attaining    to    the    measure    of 
Exeter,  Lincoln,  or  Norwich.     The  town  of  Cambridge,  Origin  of 
or,  in  the    language   of   those  days,    Grantbridge — the  rftum, 
Soman  Camboritum — then  stood  wholly  on  the  left  bank  £^*" 

.  bndge, 

of  the  river  Cam  or  Grant.     The  alternative  name  of  the  or  Cam- 

V        •J 

river  is  still  not  wholly  forgotten.      The  extent  of  the 
Boman  town  can  be  easily  traced.^     It  is  something  like 

'  Domesday,  336  h,  **  Golsaen  habet  in  Lincollft  civitate  iv.  toftes  de  tenft 
Cole  nepotis  sni,  et  extra  ciyitatem  babet  xxzvi.  domos  et  iL  eccleeias,  in  qnibas 
Bibil  adjaoet,  qaas  hospitavit  in  wa8t&  terrft  quam  Bex  sibi  dedit  et  quie  nam- 
qittm  ante  bospitata  fuit."  This  entry  seems  to  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  towers  of  Saint  Mary-le-Wi^ord  and  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts  were 
hoilt  by  Coleswegen  between  the  years  1068  and  1086.  Of  the  importance  of 
tliisfaet  in  the  history  of  architecture  I  shall  speak  in  my  fifth  -volume.  When 
I  first  saw  Lincoln  in  1847,  traces  could  stiU  be  seen  of  the  Bomanesqae 
north  aisle  of  Saint  Peter-at-Gowts ;  before  1866  they  had  vanished.  Hard 
by  is  a  house  which  must  be  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  whose 
windows  bear  the  impress  of  the  earlier  work  of  Coleswegen.  The  name 
^^^gford  is  worth  notice.  The  chnrch  stands  near  the  present  bridge,  which 
nay  have  been  preceded  by  a  ford,  and  vng  may  well  point  to  some  battle 
nt  the  Anglian  conquest  of  the  district,  perhaps  to  that  whi<^  made  lindum 
u  Snglisfa  possession. 

'  On  the  early  history  of  Cambridge,  see  Professor  C.  C.  Babington's 
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cBAF.xvni.  that   af  Lincoln   in  small.     The  original  town  occnpied 

the  end  of  a  positively  small,  but   in   that  flat   r^on, 

considerable,  ridge  of  higher  gronnd  overlooking  the  river 

at  its  feet.     Like  so  many  other  Roman  sites,  Camboritum 

Eecms  to  have  been  utterly  overthrown  and  foreaien  in 

lis  deioln-  the  havoc  of  the  English  Conquest.     In  the  seventh  een- 

Mventh      tury  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  lying  desolate ;  it  was  there, 

century.      (LijiQQg>  the   shattered   remains   of  Roman   skill,   that  a 

marble  sarcophagus  was  sought  to  receive  the  remains  of 

tlie  virgin   Queen   and   Abbess  ^thelthryth.      Sexburh, 

her  sister  and  successor  in  the  rale  of  the  holy  house  of 

Ely,  thought  good  to  translate  her  body  to  a  place  of 

higher  honour  in   the  church  which  she   had   founded.' 

No  stone  fit  for  such  a  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  land 

of  flats  and  fens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  town  still 

remained  as  a  quany  where  all  who  would  might  seek 

IM  restoni'  materials  for  their  own  buildings.     But  in  process  of  time, 

later  hU-     as  civilization  and  the  art  of  defence  advanced,  the  Bomau 

''"^-  site,  like  so  many  other  Roman  sites,  was  again  occupied, 

and  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  Grontbridge 

had  once  more  grown  up  to  enough  of  importance  to  give 

its  name  to  a  shire  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  Meicia.' 

In  the  wars  of  Swend  the  town,  like  other  towns,  was 

burned.'}      But  to  a  wooden  town— and  in  that  part  of 

Atirlent  CHnbridgcsbire,  pobliahsd  in  tlie  Traimctioii*  of  the  Cunbridgt 
Antiquuioii  Socie^.  p.  3. 

'  Bffidk,  It.  19.  "  Quum  sedecim  Minii  ewet  lepulta,  placuit  aden  >b- 
batissie  lerari  <nu  ejiu,  at  In  locello  novo  pomta  in  eocleoMn  tnoiftm ; 
jiieeitque  qaoadun  tntribiu  qnnrere  lapidem,  de  quo  looellnni  in  boc 
fncere  ponent ;  qui  tacensft  n»Ti  (ipak  enim  npo  Elge  undiqna  est  aqnii 
ac  paluiUbui  circumdatR.  neqne  Upidea  majorei  hkliet),  venenint  ad 
civitatulam  qiuundkm  dccolatiu&i  non  procid  inde  dtnm,  que  lingnl 
Atiglanun  GtAntftOMtir  vocatur  ;  et  moi  invenemnt  juxt>  muroB  civitttii 
loctlluia  de  nurmore  albo  pulcerrime  hctum,  opercolo  qnoque  nmila 
lapidiB  uptiarime  tectum." 

<  The  flrat  mantlon  of  Cambridge  in  the  Chroniclea  ia  in  911,  wben  it 
is  iu  tliebkodi  of  the  Danes.  The  firat  mention  of  the  abire  ia  in  1010. 
See  vol.  I.  p.  378.  ,    '  Chron.  1010.    See  vol.  i.  p.  3S0L 
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England  towns  must  have  been  even   more  completely  0HAP.xYm. 
wooden  than  elsewhere — a  destraction  of  this  sort  was  a 
mere  passings  misfortmie.     In  William's  day  Grantbridge  Its  con- 
was  again  a  town  of  foar  hundred  houses^  divided  into  William's 
twelve  wards,  and  ruled  by  Lawmen  after  the  manner  of  *^™®- 
Lincoln  and  Stamford.^    No  details  of  its  siege  or  sub- 
mission are  ^ven.     A  castle  viras   of  course   built :  ^    it  Building 
arose  on  a  mound,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  which  castle, 
still  marks  the  site  of  the  Norman  fortress,  as  it  doubt- 
less marked    that   of  some   earlier  English  predecessor. 
Bat  aU  actual  traces  of  either  have  utterly  passed  away. 
The   building  of  the  castle  immediately    involved    the 
destruction  of  twenty-seven  houses,  and,  either  now  or  in 
the  wars  which  followed  in  the   neighbourhood,  a  large 
nnmber  of  other  dwellings  became  waste.^     But  this  havoc 
seems  to  have  led  to  even  more  important  consequences 
at  Cambridge  than  it  led  to  at  Lincoln.     At  Lincoln  the  Origin  of 
driving  out  of  the  former  inhabitants  led  only  to  the  town  and™ 
extension  of  the  city  by  the  formation  of  a  suburb  at  the  University, 
foot  of  the  hill.     At  Cambridge  the  river  and  the  marshy 
ground  beyond  it  had  to  be  passed.  On  this  new  site  a  new 
town  arose,  the  town  first  of  monasteries   and  then  of 
colleges,  adorned  by  the  minster  of  Saint  Radegund  and 
the  minster  of  Barnwell,  and  fiir  more  fiimous  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  that  renowned  University  which  has  so 
deeply  stamped  its  mark  on  the  intellect  of  England  and 


*  Domesday,  189.  "  In  hoc  borgo  fiierant  et  sunt  decern  custodie." 
We  presently  hear  of  the  '*  harieta  Lagemanomxn." 

*  Ord.yit.  5x1  D.  "  Rex  post  h»c  in  reTersione  saft  LinoolisB,  Hunten- 
dons,  et  Gruntebrugse  castra  looavit,  et  tutelam  eonim  fortisaimifl  viris 
Qommendant."  The  Worcester  Chronicle  (1067)  simply  says,  after  men- 
^kauDg  the  castles  at  York  and  Lincoln,  '*  And  gehwar  on  )>an  ende."  So 
fWence,  **  In  ciiritite  Lindioolin&  aliisqne  locis  castella  firmari  pnecepit." 

'  Domesday,  189.  '*  Pro  oastro  sant  destmcts  zzvii.  domns."  The 
Quaber  of  waste  houses  in  each  of  the  ten  wards  is  entered  separately, 
amoanting  in  the  whole  to  fifty-three  out  of  four  hundred,  besides  those 
deployed  for  the  castle. 
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Fortiflen 
the  Eldt 


I.  the  woTld.  But,  uslike  the  case  of  LidcoId,  it  would 
seem  that  the  exiles  who  were  driven  from  the  higher 
ground  of  Cambridge  had  rather  to  enlarge  an  eariier 
settlement  beyond  the  river  than  absolutdy  to  found  a 
new  one.  The  ancient  tower  of  Saint  Bene't,  the  most 
venerable  monument  in  Cambridge,  clearly  points  to  an 
age  earlier  than  that  of  the  ehundies  of  Coleewegen  at 
Lincoln,  and  shows  that  a  site  which  was  destined  to 
become  so  &mous  had  already  become  the  dwelling-place 
of  man. 

t  The  town  of  Huntingdon  was,  then  as  now,  one  <^ 
much  less  accouit  than  Cambridge,  and  one  that  would 
seem  to  be  of  purely  English  origin.  Aa  at  Cambridge,  no 
trace  remains  of  the  fortress  reared  by  William  beyond 
the  mounds  which  no  doubt  mark  the  oM  Huntertdown 
which  gave  the  town  its  name.  They  rise  well  above  the 
stream  of  Ouse,  and  look  forth  on  the  old  Soman  site  d 
Durolipons  or  Godmanchester  on  its  opposite  bank. 
They  mark  also,  no  doubt,  the  site  of  the  fortress  re- 
stored by  Eadward  the  Elder  in  the  course  of  his  Danish 
wars.'  Oq  Huntingdon  too,  as  on  Cambridge,  and  also  on 
both  the  shires  named  after  the  two  boroughs,  the  hand 
of  confiscation  pressed  far  more  heavily  than  it  did  on 
Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire.^  Here  again  chronology  fails 
ue.     One  part  at  least  of  CamhridgeAire  played  a  moat 


'  Chnm.  Wint.  911.  "  py  ilcan  nt>e  for  ro  here  of  Euntuidune  Bml  of 
Saabmglani,  and  wnriiloD  |aet  geweorc  set  Tsmesefords ;  and  hit  budon 
and  bytlodon ;  and  fbrleton  ^Eet  o)>er  let  Huntandune.  .  .  .  Ni  (Sio^r 
lit ;  and  gefor  )ia  burg  et  Euntandune,  nod  hie  gebette  uid  gealiiM>- 
iTSde  ;  t>£r  heo  &t  tobrocen  wies."    There  «aa  therefore  an  older  ftrtna. 

'  Neither  in  CambridgeBhlre  nor  in  HdntingdoDshire  do  we  find  UJ 
Englishmen  keeping  large  estates  like  tboae  of  Colegrim  and  Colesmgn 
in  Linoolnabire.  In  Cambridgeahire  we  do  not  even  find  any  of  thtt 
Binaller  oUas  of  King's  Tbeg^ns  of  nhom  we  bave  so  often  heard,  and  In 
Hnntingdonahire  we  find  only  Bome  four  or  five  ()07  b)  who  keep  Uwl* 
wliicb  themselTea  or  their  fathers  had  held  T.  R.  E. 
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important  part  in  later  struggles   against  William,  and  cHAP.xvin. 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  date  the  main  spolia-  ?^V^°" 
tion  is  to  be  referred.     One  thing  is  plain^  that,  either  in  Cam- 
now  or  at   a  later  time,  both  shires  were  put  into  the  and  Hun- 
hands  of  most  unscrupulous  Sheriffs.     Picot  bore  rule  in  *^^'^" 
Cambridgeshire  and  Eustace  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  Oppres- 
amount  of  wrong  wrought  at  their  hands  seems  to  have  JjJ*^^^. 
fiir  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of    havoc.^     Among  ri&  Picot 
the  other   sins  of  Picot^  the   Survey  charges  him  with  Eustace, 
depriving  the  burgesses  of  Cambridge  of  their  common 
laad.^    Yet  he  too  appears  as  an  ecclesiastical  bene&ctor. 
A  church  and  monasteiy  of  regular  canons  arose  at  his 

^  The  Sheriff  Picot  appears  in  Domesday,  189,  190  b,  193  h,  197,  200, 
wi  h.  In  one  of  these  places  (190)  he  is  charged  with  an  "invasio  super 
Begem,"  in  193  b  be  seems  engaged  in  a  very  doubtful  transaction  with 
Earl  Boger,  and  in  the  entries  of  his  own  lands  (101  h)  we  find  a  whole 
string  of  parcels  of  land  held  by  him  which  belonged  to  rarious  churches. 
Pioot  also  appears  in  the  Historia  Eliensis  (249,  251,  Stewart),  and  in  pp. 
366,  267  we  get  the  characters  of  the  Sheriff  himself  and  of  one  of  his 
sgeutB.  Picot  was  **genere  Normannus,  animo  Gaetulus,"  and  a  vast 
nmnber  of  hard  names  follow.  In  the  next  page  the  like  measure  is 
dealt  to  Gervase,  "  cui  dominus  ejus  jam  dictus  Picotus,  tamquam  cseteris 
fidelioii,  pro  suA  pravitate  totius  yice-comitatCls  negotia  commiserat."  We 
ahail  also  hear  of  him  in  Chapter  ziz.  Eustace  is  charged  in  p.  aoa  with  an 
"occopatio"  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  228  with  another  in  Northamptonshire 
on  the  church  of  Ramsey,  and  the  entries  in  his  own  town  and  shire  are 
fiiH  of  complaints  against  him.  In  the  town  of  Huntingdon  in  203  there  are 
teTeral,  both  from  churches  and  from  private  English  owners.  The  com- 
plaint from  the  repreeentatives  of  a  former  English  Sheriff  is  quite 
pathetic ;  **  Habuit  Aluricus  vicecomes  T.  B.  E.  unam  mansionem  quam 
W.  Bex  pootea  coocessit  uzori  ejus  et  filiis.  Eustachius  modo  habet,  quam 
pauper  cum  matre  redamat."  In  the  entries  of  Eustace's  own  lands 
(206  h)  we  find  English  owners,  and  also  the  Countess  Judith,  com- 
plaining of  his  seizures.  Other  cases  oocur  in  208,  to  one  of  which  we 
get  a  date.  A  small  piece  of  land,  **  tertia  pars  HlmiHiift  hidse/'  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Ely  was  seized  by  Eustace  in  107T-1072,  doubtless 
while  the  exploits  of  Here  ward  were  going  on  ;  "  Sio  Abbas  habuit  T.B.E. 
et  post  adventum  W.  Regis  v.  annis  ;  banc  Eustachius  vi  de  eoclesift  rapuit 
et  retenuit." 

*  Domesday,  189.  *'  Burgenses  .  .  .  reclamant . . .  super  Picotum  vice- 
eomitem  communem  pasturam  sibi  ab  eo  ablatam."  A  complaint  about 
Picot's  mills  follows. 
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cHAF.iTui.  bidding  in  honour  of  Saint  Giles  within  the  boundfi  of 

Ploofa       ^iie  old  Camboritiun,'  and,  stranifely  as  the  building  has 

foundation  j  »  o    j  o 

At  Canx      been  disfigured  in  later  times,  some  small  relics  of  the 

^"^^       work   of  the   rapacious   Sheriff  etill   survive.      The   evil 

deeds  of  EuEtace   of   Huntingdon   stand  out  still  more 

cloarly  in   the   Surrey.     But  of  the  town  with   which 

his  name  is  connected  we   should  specially  like  to  hear 

more.     It  lay  within  the  Earldom  of  Waltheof,  and  its 

history  is  shrouded  in  the  darkness  which  surrounds  all 

the  doings  of  its  Earl  till  he  breaks  forth  into  full  light 

Statoof     ia  the  course  of  the   next  year.     As  to  the  other  shire 

iflMhire!'''  which  formed  Waltheof 's  Earldom,  Northamptonshire,  and 

as  to  its  capital,  history  is  equally  silent.    But  the  Survey 

shows    that   here    also,  whether  now  or   at  a  Jater  time, 

the  yoke  was  pressed  very  heavily  both  on  borough  and 

shire.* 

Return  of       While  William  was  thus  bringing  the  greater  part  of 

Boni  tram    Mercia  and  Northumberland  under  his  rule,  an  attempt 

reUnd.      ^.^  made  to  shake  the  dominion  which  he  had  established 

ovef  Wessex.     We  have  seen  how,  early  in  the  year,  the 

sonB  of  Harold  had  escaped   to   Ireland,  and  had  found 

slielter  with  the  same  prince  who  had  once  sheltered  their 

'  On  Picot'a  fbundjitioa  of  Baint  Gilea  in  Cuubridge,  see  MoiuBtioon,  n. 
S3,  S6.  The  fbundatioD  for  a  Prior  Mid  nx  regular  canons  was  made  in 
1C192  at  the  pnyer  of  hia  wife  Bugolina.  There  is  an  incidental  notice 
of  her  marriage  in  Domeaday,  197 ;  "  Has  tema  tenet  Picot  viceconee  da 
Ilobeito  Genion  in  nuritagio  feminae  aura."  Hie  Priory  of  Saint  Giki 
was  moved  in  III)  to  BarnweU,  oalaide  tb«  tomi,  wbera  it  grew  and 
tliiuriahed. 

'  At  Northampton  (Domeaday,  119)  uxty  burgesaea  had  ahniitk  up  to 
fiirtj'-aeven,  the  remaJiiiiig  tiouaM  being  waste,  but  fbr^  more  had  ap- 
penred  in  the  new  town  ("  in  Dorobuigo").  All  the  Ereeholdenmmtiaiwd 
ii\  the  town  are  etrangen,  and  among  all  the  large  ownen  in  the  ibiKi 
tven  among  the  tenants  of  the  cliurch  of  Peterborough,  very  few  Eo^id 
names  are  found.  Two  pri«ets,  Uodwine  and  Leofwine,  appear  in  l>]  t 
as  "  elesmoaynarii  Regis,"  and  in  iig  we  get  a  sliort  list  of  lli^na,  Huong 
whom  are  two  with  the  Daniah  names  Olaf  and  Oalac. 
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bther.  King  Diarmid  of  Dublin.^     It  was  not  hard  to  find  oHAP.zvin. 

the  nieans  of  raising  and  manning  a  fleet  in  the  Danish 

towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.     So,  before  the  first 

year  of  their  banishment  was  ont^  three  sons  of  the  fallen 

King,  Grodwine,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus,^  appeared^  exactly 

u  their  father  had  done  sixteen  years  before,^  to  attempt 

to  win  their  way  back  into  their  native  land  by  force. 

How  far  this  was  done  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the 

Northumbrian  movement  we  can  only  guess.     But  things 

look  as  if  all  the  enemies  of  William  had  agreed  to  do  their 

best  to  shake  his  power,  each  in  those  parts  of  the  island 

where  his  influence  was  strongest.     Harold's  sons,  just  as 

their  father  had  done^  chose  for  their  field  of  operations 

those  shires  of  the  West  where  the  cause  of  their  house  had 

been  defended  longer  than  anywhere  else.   Their  fleet,  which 

18  said  to  have  numbered   fifty-two   ships,^  was  manned 

no  doubt  partly  by  Danes  from  Ireland,  partly  by  English 

exiles.    At  the  head  of  this  force  they  sailed  up  the  Bristol  They  lail 

Channel.     But  either  they  had  not  taken  warning  by  the  B^jstol 

error  of  their   father,  or  they  looked  on  a  land  under  ^^^®*» 

Norman  rule  as  an  enemy's  country,  or  else  the  natural 

love  of  plunder  in  the  breasts  of  the  Wikings  firom  Ireland 

oould  not  be  overcome.     The  usual^  but  invariably  &tal, 

mistake  was  made ;  the  deliverers  began  by  ravaging  the 

land  far  and  wide.^    After  thus  harrying  the  coast  as  they  and  attack 

went,  they  sailed  up  the  Avon  to  Bristol^  the  port  whence 


*  See  above,  p.  159,  and  vol.  ii«  p.  154. 

'  On  the  Bons  of  Harold  engaged  in  thia  attempt,  and  on  the  authorities 
for  the  f  toiy,  see  Appendix  DD. 

*  SeevoL  ii.  pp.  3»5-3*9>  59^598- 

*  So  at  least  say  the  Winchester  Annals,  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  aS.  The 
Cbranider  and  Florence  do  not  mention  the  number. 

*  Cfaron.  Wig.  1067.  "  Com  an  Haroldes  suna  .  .  .  mid  scyphere 
into  Afenan  mutten  unwer,  and  hergode  sona  ofer  eall  ]x>ne  ende." 
Fkmnce  does  not  mention  these  earlier  harryings,  nor  the  attack  on 
BriskoL 


VOL.  IV. 
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cBAF.xTm.  their  father  had    sailed  to   the  land   n'hence  they  now 
bat  me       returned.'     They  at  once  assaulted  the  city.     Whatever 
bj  the        were  the  feelings  of  the  burgers  of  Bristol  towards  the 
burghers,    fjoygg  ^f  Oodwine,  they  not  unreasonably  thought  that  t© 
have  their  town  sacked  by  Irish  Danes  would  be  worse 
than  to  live  under  the  peace  of   King  William.     They 
fought  manfnlly  against  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  off 
without  their  being  able  to  carry  off  anything  as  a  memo- 
The;  rial  of  their  attack  on  Bristol.'     But,  loaded  with  the  spoil 

Someraet.    which  they  had  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  re- 
turned to  their  ships  and  sailed  to  some  point  of  the  coast  of 
Somerset  which  is  not  more  fully  described.*    There  they 
landed,  and  the  story  of  their  father's  landing  at  Forlock 
was  acted  over  again.     Under  the  circumstances  of  their 
landing,  it  ie   not  wonderful  that  they  found  the  shire 
They  are     unfriendly,  or  that  Eadnoth,  once   their  father's  Stallor, 
Endnoth     preferred  his  lately  sworn  all^iance  to  the  Norman  King 
Swlier,  ^^  ^jj^y  feelings  of  regard  for  the  sons  of  his  old  master. 
Eadnoth,  as  King  William's  officer,  met  the  sons  of  Harold 
in  arms  at  the  head  of  King  William's  new  subjects,  the 
local  /yrd  of  Somerset.^     Many  good  men  were  slain  on 
both  sides.*     This  form  of  words  commonly  refers  to  the 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  Foroa  ^  to  Bryogatove  md  >>  burii  Bbncu 
waldoit,  kc  aeo  burbwRTU  heom  heardlice  wilS  feahl,  aad  y»  hi  ne  miliUa 
of  tmre  barh  D^t  gewioDUi;  hi  foron  )«  to  acjpan  mid  |>ui  ^  lii 
gehergod  bttfiloiL" 

>  Jb.  "  And  IWK  hi  foron  on  SiunersntoD  ud  far  upp  eodcm."  Btn 
tU«  nMimtire  of  Florence  joitu  in ;  "  de  Hibemii  redHuntea  in  Sumertetuil 
npplicueront." 

<  lb.  "  EadnoV  SUllare  heom  wiK  gefeaht."  Flor.  Wig.  ■■  E»}- 
nothiu,  qui  hit  Haroldi  R^^  StoU&riui,  occiurit  mua  eierdtu.' 
William  of  Ualmasbury  (iil.  154)  ii  fnller  on  William's  policy  on  this  Ixadi 
"  An^igeruun  exerdtnm  eC  duoem  objecit,  Normnnnoa  feriari  pmmittaM 
ingeni  ubi  leramen  provideiu,  utrilibet  rincerent."  Yet  it  is  clear  tbtf 
William's  interest  needed  the  TOpalse  of  Harold's  sods. 

'  lb.  "  EadnoS  .  .  .  wearS  ^mr  ofiil^[en  and  iiuui<^  gode  dmu 
uii  DjgOre  healfe." 
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nnk  of  the  persons  spoken  of,^  and  it  would  seem  to  imply  0HAP.xyin: 
that  sach  English  Thegns  as  were  left  in  tlie  shire  did  not 
flcniple  to  obey  the  summons  of  Eadnoth.    The  result  seems 
to  have  been  a  drawn  battle.   Eadnoth  fell  in  the  fifirht,  and  who  is 
his  son,  as  we  have  seen^  £uled  to  retain  the  inheritance  battle, 
which  might  have  seemed  the  due  reward  of  his  father's 
services.^   Godwine  and  his  brothers  sailed  away,  and^  after 
fcrther  harryings  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  made  their  They 
way  back  to  Ireland.^    All  that  King  Harold's  sons  had  Derf^hire 
done  towards  the  recovery  of  their  father's  Kingdom  had  ^^" 
bcMi  to  be  beaten  back  by  English  burghers,  to  harry  »il  back 
three  English  shires,  and  to  lose  a  large  part  of  their  own 
force  in  an  indecisive  battle  against  Englishmen.^ 

At  some  stage  of  this  year,  and  seemingly  not  later  than  Birth  of 
the  month  of  September,  an  event  took  place  which  may  FiMt 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  foreign  dynasty  seem  (1?*^^^ 
one  degree  less  foreign  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.     At 
eome  time  after  her  coronation  Queen  Matilda  gave  birth 
to  the  fourth  and  young^  son  of  the  Conqueror,  most 

*  Cl  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  the  analogotu  uae  of  dTotf^t  and  MkSt, 
il88;  iii,  62. 

'  *  Florence  says  of  the  sons  of  Harold,  **  ilU  potiti  victoria,"  but  WiUiam 
of  Ifshnesbofy  pats  the  victory  on  the  other  side ;  **  Nee  eum  oogitatio 
luH;  nam  ntriqne  Angli,  aliquamdia  digladiati  inter  se,  pahnam  otiosam 
B«gi  rafudere ;  adrena  Hibemiam'fugati ;  regii,  maximft  sui  dade,  nomen 
inane  victorias,  amisso  dnoe,  meroati.  Vocabator  is  Ednodus/*  ftc. 
It  ia  now  that  WiUiam  goes  on  to  speak  of  Harding.  See  above,  p.  45, 
Md  Appendix  S. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  "  And  yukon  aweig  ibron  pe  |wer  to  lafe  wsBron." 
^^pare  the  use  of  the  same  fonnula  with  regard  to  WilUam's  army  after 
Sailsc,  vol  iii.  p.  533, 

*  Here  may  come  in  the  carious  comments  of  the  Winchester  Annalist 
(Am.  Hon.  iL  aS) ;  "  Godwinus,  Haroldi  Regis  filius,  patrem  vindicare 
tn^mt,  com  liL  navibus  Angliam  venit,  et  mnlta  mala  Begi  et  regno 
ntoHt;  de  regno  tamen  poeiremo  expnlsus  est.  In  hoc  autem  nuudme  ibi 
prafecit,quod  interemptis  sodalibus  de  eomm  victu  et  pollidto  praamio 
ttiBw  reddebatur  soUidtus."  Compare  the  story  of  Antigonos  and  Dtaid- 
triot  in  Plutaich,  Dem.  40. 
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cKiP.sviii.  litely  the  youngest  of  all  hia  children.     Bom  on  English 
Heur)-        ground,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  dlueen,  the  babe 
wmUn/B    was  a  bom  j^theliog,  and  was  marked  out  from  bis  birth 
EagUak      Bs  a  fiiture  King  of  the  Snglieh.*    There  can  be  little 
^^^«'>^    doubt  that,  as  the  chanoes  of  delireranoe  from  the  foreign 
yoke  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  English  feeling  b^an  to 
attach  itself  to  that  one  among  the  Conqueror's  children 
who  alone  could  be  looked  on  as  in  any  sense  an  Englisb- 
man.      William  no  doubt  designed  from  the  beginning 
Analoey     that     it    should     BO    attach    itself.      His     policy    with 
^^  j),J     regard  to  his  English-bom  son  was  probably  much  the 
Si^cond  ill    gaiQg  ag  tJiat,  q(  EAwaxi  the  First  with  r^ard  to  his 
British-bom  son.^     llie  very  name  of  the  young  .£theling 
The  nniue  is  worth  notice.     He  was  called  Henry,  a  name  strange  to 
'""^*      EngUnd,  almost  equally  strange  to  Kormiindy,  but  a  nune 
of  genuine  Teutonic  ring.^     If  to  Norman  ears  it  might 
sn^est  the  French  King  who  had  been  William's  ally  at 
Val-^dunes  and  his  enemy  at  VaraTille,  to  English  ears  it 
might  rather  suggest  the  reigning  German  King  and  hii 
father  the  renowned  Emperor,  close  alliance  with  whrnn 
had  ever  been  the  policy  of  England.     The  choice  of  such 
a  name,  a  name  hitherto  unknown  in  the  ducal  house,  bat 
which  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  among  the 
royal  names  of  England,  may  well  have  been  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  purely  Norman  and  the  purely  Engliih 

>  Sea  Appendix  EE. 

*  Wbkteier  we  maka  of  ths  &milur  legend,  there  u  no  donl 
Edmrd  the  Second  wh  bom  kt  CkemKrvon  (tboogb  not  in  tbe  tomr  of 
hii  own  bailding],  and  it  u  not  likely  tint  be  waa  born  there  witliMU 
reuon.  See  N.  Trivet,  309 ;  lingard,  ii.  531;  Greaiteat  of  Pluita 
138;  Willimnu'Hiit.  ofW&le>.4ii. 

'  There  ue  reiy  few  Hamiss  in  Domesday,  beaidee  tbe  well-kion 
Henry  of  Ferran.  In  EngUlh  the  niuue  oomn  aa  Beinric,  Eaiik, 
Heaorig,  Henrig,  later  aa  Henri  and  Heanrl  Id  the  fint  two 
it  U  looked  on  aa  a  real  Teotonio  name ;  the  laat  two  are  attem 
rapreaent  tbe  Fraoch  lound ;  the  middle  two  may  parlu^M  throw  »>■* 
light  on  the  prooeaa  of  aofleaing  the  final  g. 
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nomenclatore.     Henry  then,  the  one  rojal-bom  son  of  his  oHAP^vm. 
parents^  the  one  who,  by  English  Law^  would  have  a  claim  Carefdl 
to  a  distinct  preference  at  the  next  vacancy  of  the  throne^  of  Hemy. 
vna  brought  up  with  special  care.     He  was  taught  all  the 
learning  of  the   age;    his  proficiency  became   wonderful 
among  contemporary  princes,  and  Henry  the   Clerk^  as  His  love  of 
men  called  him,  retained  his  taste  for  letters  through  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  life  and  an  eventful  reign.^     And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  among  the  branches  of  learning 
which  were  instilled    into    the   young  iEtheling  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  speech  and  the   literature  of  the  land 
in  which  he  was  bom.    The  youngest  son  of  the  Conqueror  His  know- 
showed  a  knowledge  of  two  tongues^  one  of  which  must  gtmIl  and 
have  been  as  unusual  as  the  other,  when,  most  probably  as  ^fifl^* 
a  youthful  exercise,  he  translated  the  fables  which  bore  the 
name  of  .£sop  from  the  Greek  tongue  into  the  English. 
That  such  was  the  case  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  well- 
known  poetess,  Mary  of  France,  who  used  the  English 
translation  of  King  Henry  as  the  g^undwork  of  her  own 
version  in  her  0¥m  tongue.'     And,  in  his  later  life,  though  Henry's 
at  some  periods  of  his  reign  his  policy  became  mainly  {J^geiy 
foreign,  yet  he  never  wholly  threw  aside  the  character  of  *''^^"* 
an  Englishman.      In  his  first  marriage  with  Eadgyth  of 
Scotland  the  green  tree  first  began  to  return  to  its  place.^ 
The  son  of  that  marriage  was  freely  spoken   of   as  an 
EngUsh  iEtheling,^  and  the  first  marriage  of  his  sister 
Matilda  with  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  which  had  given  the  daughter  of 
Eadward  the  Elder  to  Otto  the  Great  and  the  daughter  of 
Cnut  to  the  Emperor  Conrad.^    And  the  King  who,  with 
his  English  Queen,  had  been  mocked  by  Norman  courtiers 
as  Godric  and  Gh>dgifu,  filled  her  place  with  a  second  bride, 
in  the  person  of  Adeliza  of  Lowen,  sprung  from  those  lands 

^  See  Appendix  EE.  Mb.  'See  vol.  iii.  pp.  la,  39- 

*  See  Appendix  EE.  '  See  toL  i.  pp.  63,  352,  479,  $0$. 
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oHAF.xvni.  Idndred  in  blood  and  speech  with  England,  a  close  con* 
nexion  with  which,  if  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  William, 
had  been  equally  part  of  the  policy  of  Godwine. 
Legend  of     The  place  of  birth  of  a  prince  who  was  to  be  so  renowned 
birth  at      cannot  be   fixed  with    certainty.      A  local  tradition^  for 
^'        which  I  can  find  no  confirmation  among  contemporary 
writers,  places  it  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire.^     No  place  would 
at  first  sight  seem  more  unlikely;  it  is  the  very  unlike- 
liness of  the  tale  which  suggests  that  it  must  have  some 
Foundft-     groundwork  of  truth.      The  tradition  at  onoe  connects 
Selby         itself  with  the  fact  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the 
^^1060       great  Abbey  to  which  Selby  owes  its  fame  made  its  first 
feeble  beginnings.^     The   most  perfect  of  the  monastic 
churches  of  Yorkshire,  still,  with  some  mutilations,  retained 
in  use  as  a  parish  church,  is  older  than  the  more  fiunous 
Cistercian  minsters  which  it  has  survived,  and  which  now 
remain  only  in  ruins.     The  foundation   legend  is  full  of 
marvels  and  miracles,  but  we  may  trust  it  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  the  house  of  Saint  German  at  Selby  was  a 
Legend  of  colony  from  his  more  famous  house  at  Auxerre.^   According 
ongin.   ^  ^Y^^  legend,   the    monastery  began    in    a  way  more 
characteristic  of  earlier  times,  in  the  settlement  of  a  single 
hermit  in  the  wilderness.     This  was  Benedict,  a  monk  of 
Auxerre^  who  planted  himself  in  solitude  among  the  wild 
forests  by  the  Ouse.     He  won  the  notice  and  favour  of 
several  powerful  men^  and  at  last  of  King  William  himself; 
his  hermitage  grew  into  a  monastery;  he  himself  grew 
into  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  house^  and,  as  usual,  a  town 
g^ew  up  around  the  Abbey.    The  presence  of  Matilda  in 


*  See  Monasticon,  iii.  485.    As  usual,  a  building  of  much  later  date  thu 
Henry's  time  was  shown  as  his  birth-place. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1069  (83  Hinde).     *'  Coenobium  Sancti  Germani  de  Selsbi 
sumpsit  exordium.** 

'  The  legend,  on  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  Appendix  FF., 
-will  be  found  at  length  in  Labbe*B  Bibliotheca,  i.  594. 
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Noriihiimberland  at  sacb  a  time  is  in  itself  unlikely ;  her  oHAP.xyni. 
piesence  at  sach  a  spot  as  Selby  then  was  is  nnlikelier  still.  ^^^^^^ 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  William  may  have  brought  his  birth  in 
wife  into  Northumberland,  as   Edward  brought  his  wife  humber- 
mto  Wales^  in  order  that  the  expected  iBtheling  might  be  ^^^* 
not  only  an  Englishman^  but  a  native  of  that  part  of 
England  which  had  cost  his  father  most  pains  to  win. 
But  in  that  case  we  should  have  looked  for  his  birth^  not 
in  some  hut  or  cell  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  renowned 
opital  of  the   province.     If  Henry  really  was   bom  at 
Selby,  his  birth  there  could  only  have  been  the  accidental 
resalt  of  some  visit  of  curiosity  or  devotion  to  the  spot 
where  the  newly  founded  monastery  was  just  beginning 
to  rise. 

William   was  thus  comforted  amidst  his  toils  by  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  whose  almsdeeds^  we  are  told^  ever 
wrought  mightily  for  him  in  the  day  of  battle.^     Many  of  The 
lus  comrades  however    had    not    the    same    advantage,  women 
While  they  were  fighting  and  receiving  the  reward  of  their  ^^**^ 
fightings^  their  wives  still  tarried  in  Normandy.     Fearful^  absence  of 
so  we  are  told,  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  fearful  of  the  huBbandB ; 
dangers  of  a  land  which  seemed  to  be  wholly  given  up  to 
war  and  tumults,  the  Norman  ladies  feared  to  trust  them- 
sdves  in  England.    But  the  long  absence  of  their  husbands 
soon  became  more  than  they  could  bear ;  they  sent,  so  the  their 
story  runs,  messengers  saying  that,  if  their  lords  did  not  jn^Mm 
speedily  come  back,  tliey  would  be  driven  to  seek  out  other  J^. 
consorts  for  themselves.^     The  Norman  warriors  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  force  of  two  contending  ties.     Could  they 

'  Ord.  Yit.  513  A.  "  Eleemosyna,  cni  quotidie  h»c  hera  innsiebat, 
oarito  agonizanU  in  prooinctn  bellico  plus  qnam  &ri  ndrim  Buoourrebat." 

*  lb.  51a  A.  "  H18  temporibuB  qiuedam  Nonnannie  mulieree  amyk 
KbidmiB  hoe  nrebantur,  orebriBqae  nuntiis  a  Tins  buib  flagitabant  ut  dto 
raverterentor,  addentee  quod,  nisi  reditum  matnrarenty  ipsae  sibi  alioB  oon- 
joget  procurareot."  Orderic  tells  the  tale  at  lengrth,  not  without  Bome 
tonchet  of  humour. 
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cBAp.iviii.  forsake  their  King  in  his  hoar  of  need  ?    But  coald  tiiey 
tamely  abide  in  a  strsn^   land   while  their  wives  wen 
Some  of      throwing  themselvee  into  the  arms  of  other  men  ?    The 
miLns  ""^      domestic  duty  or  interest  prevailed;  the  offers  made  by  the 
return        King  of  lands  and  honours,  of  i^reater  lands  and  honoon 
still  when  the  whole  Kingdom  should  be  snhdaed,  had  no 
effect  on  men  whose  hearths  were  thus  threatened.*     Hugh 
of  Grantmesnil  left  his  conunand  in  Hampshire ;  ^  Hnmfn^ 
of  Tillenl  left  his  goardianship  of  the  fortress  of  Hastings/ 
tn  revisit  the  wives  whose  importunate  clamoars  thus  called 
for  them.     They  and  many  others  crossed  over  into  Noi^ 
mandy,  leaving  their  King  and  their  comrades  to  their 
fate,  and  leaving  their  English  lands  and  honours  to  the 
King's  mercy. 
Elemeots        That  this  story  is  not  true  is  ill  its  details  is  shown  by 
Md^ate-   ^^^  ^^  *^*  °^  informant,  the  monk  of  Saint  Evronl, 
hood  in  the  goes  On  to  Say  that  those  who  now  returned  to  Normandy 
forfeited  for  ever  the  lands  and  honours  which  they  1^ 
Hugh  of     bfhind  in  England.*     Now  in  the  case  of  Hugh  of  Grant- 
nil  retain!   mesoil  this  is  notoHousIy  false.     He  appears,  not  only  in 
honoura'"''  l^omssday,  but  in  the  historian's  own  pages,  as  retaining 
his  English  possessions,  including  his  Sheriffdom  of  Lei- 
cestershire, and  as  dying  in  England  long  after  the  death 
of  the  Conqueror.^     And  it  is  specially  strange  that  the 
historian  of  Saint  Evroul  should,  even  by  a  momentaiy 
slip  or  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  go  so  far  wrong 

'  Ord.  Vlt.  £  I  >  A.  "  Rex  inter  tot  ballarmn  motionw  seanm  miliM 
HUM  retiaere  oupiebftt,  et  temu  cum  reditibiu  «t  mi^ii  pote*t>ttbiu  A 
aniicsbilitar  offsrebat,  et  majon  dam  totom  reguum  ab  kdveiaarii* 
undiqne  liberatum  esnt  promit(«lwt," 

'  See  abovs,  p.  74,  •  See  above,  p.  73- 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  B.  "Deinde  ftmuUri  laacivis  domiiubiu  rail  to  Nm- 
Blnani  nvera  lUQt ;  sed  honores  qooe  jam  nacto*  blc  de  oaiusl  i«liqasniiit> 
ipai  rel  hnredei  eoium  numqium  porten  reonpenre  potuerunt." 

■  He  ■ppsHs  m  Sheriff  of  Leleeator  in  p.  600  B  (ct  511  C,  6oj  B) ;  he 
.liH  in  Entfasd  in  1098  in  716  D.  The  faeaatrof  hU  wife  AdeUfcH 
laughter  of  Ivo  of  BaaninoDt,  is  witnawed  in  691  D. 
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in  the  case  of  one  of  the  founders  of  his  own  house.^  cn.vp.xym. 
The  story  too  has  in  itself  a  mythical  air ;  it  seems  to  be  ^[j^J*^. 
a  modified  form  of  a  tale  which  turns  up  in  various  times  where. 
and  places.'     Yet  legends  of  this  kind  commonly  grow 
round  a  certain  kernel  of  truth.     And  such  a  kernel  there  ^^^^; 

.  origin  of 

most  likely  Is  in  this  tale  also.  Some  of  William's  fol-  the  story. 
lowers,  perhaps  Hugh  of  Orantmesnil  himself,  may  have 
forsaken  him  for  a  while  at  this  stage  of  his  enterprise. 
That  their  return  to  Normandy  was  owing  to  the  impor- 
tonities  of  their  wives  would  be  an  obvious  jest  at  the 
time,  and  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  true 
history. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  desertions  of  this   kind  were  Wininm 
m  some  way  connected  with  the  hat  which  the  historian  hiBmerceii- 
goes  on  to  record,  that  William  at  this  time  dismissed  ^^' 
the  mercenary  part  of  his  army,  loading  them  with  re- 
wards and  allowing  them  to  go  where  they  would.^     Such 
an  act,  at  such  a  time,  when  William's  power  was  still  so 
insecure,  seems  to  point  to  mutinies  and  discontents  of 
some  kind  or  other.     And  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  awaken  tiie  jealousy  of  the  mercenaries  than  if  the 
native  Normans  either  received  or  took  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  their  own  land. 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33  a. 

'  The  Normaa  women  here  aimply  threaten  what  the  women  in  some 
other  atones  do.  The  Scythian  women  in  Herodotus  (iv.  i)  oonsort  with 
thdr  slaves  during  the  twenty-eight  yean'  aheenoe  of  their  husbands.  The 
PoUah  women  do  the  same  during  the  aheenoe  of  Boleslaus  the  Second  and 
bb  anny  at  Kief  in  1076.  See  Dlugoss,  i.  aSo  (ed.  Leipzig,  1 71 1)  ;  Ghron. 
PoLono-Sileaiacum,  Pertz,  zviii.  559.  In  these  cases  the  husbands  return  and 
take  vengeance.  But  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Partheneiai,  the  founders 
of  Tarentum,  in  Strabo,  vi.  3  (vol.  ii.  p.  45),  and  Justin,  ill.  4,  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  a  tale  of  the  like  sort  seems  implied  in  the  legend  oi 
the  foundation  of  the  Italian  Lokroi     See  Polybios,  zii.  5  et  seqq. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  513  C.  **  Rex,  perspeotis  importunitatibus  teirn,  solidarios 
milltes  oonvocavit,  omnesque  regali  munificentiA  pro  militari  servitute 
moneratos  domum  abire  benigne  permisit." 
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OHAP.XTin. 

§  4.  Tie  Revolt  and  Final  Conquest  of  the  North. 

1069-1070. 

Importr  We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  most  eventfol  years 

yew  1060.*  ^f  WiUiam's  reig^,  the  year  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  made  him  master  of  all  England.     His  power  was 
William's    already  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the   Eangdom. 
finally  e^  ^®  extreme  north  of  Northumberland  and  some  districts 
tabliflhed.    jj^  ^^  north-west  of  Mercia  alone  remained  misubdued. 
But  William's  hold  was  as  yet  far  from  firm  over  a  large 
part  even  of  those  shires  where  he  had  personally  appeared 
to  receive  submission  and  where  he  had  planted  castles  to 
Wretclied   securc  his  conquests.     And  the  state  of  the  country  every- 
^^^^^^®  where  was  wretched.    The  old  powers  had  been  broken 
down  by  William's  conquest,  and  William's  own   power 
was  not  yet  so  firmly  established  as  to  give  his  subjects 
of  either  race  that  protection  which  it  certainly  was  his 
wish  to  give  to  both  alike.    Englishmen  and  Normans 
were   preying   on   one   another,   and^   as    so   constantly 
happens,  natural  powers  of  destruction  followed  in   the 
wake  of  the  havoc  which  was  wrought  by  man.     What- 
ever escaped  the  sword  fell  into  the  jaws  of  hunger  and 
pestilence.^     Such  is  the  picture  given  us  in  our  most 
detailed  narrative  of  these  times.     The  prophecy  of  the 
dying    Eadward  had  been    ftilfilled;    fiends  had   indeed 
stalked  through  his  land.' 

Where  William  kept  the  Christmas  Feast  of  this  year  we 
are  not  told ;  according  to  the  practice  of  the  more  settled 

'  Ord.  Yit.  512.  *' Multimodis  deflolationibus  Anglia  nimis  attiita  est, 
et  tarn  ab  indigenis  quam  ab  alienigenis  valde  aggravata  est.  Iiicendia> 
rapinie,  et  quotidians  cffides  mberam  gentem  iiiTaserunt,  percnsfleniiit, 
dejecenint,  et  conquaasaverunt.  Adversa  fortuna  miaeroa  tarn  viciw 
quam  victores  mu8dpul&  sua  irretivit ;  nunc  ense,  nunc  fame,  nunc  peste, 
irreverenter  prsBcipitavit,  prout  omnipotens  arbiter  unicuique  dispensavit." 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 . 
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years  of  his  reign  it  would  be  at  Gloucester.  Wherever  the  OHAP.xvm. 
place  was,  it  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Midwinter 

Gemdt  at 

the  Midwinter  Gemot  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  Glou- 
tfae  extreme  Norths  or  rather  to  deal  with  it  as  with  a  land  1068-1069. 
already  subdued.    The  Earldom  of  Northumberland  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  name  was  vacant  by  the  flight  of 
Gospatric,  and  the   ofiice,  with  the  task  of  subduing  the 
ooantry,  was  entrusted  to  one  of  William's  own  followers, 
seemingly  one  of  the  adventurers  from  Flanders.    This  was 
Bobert  of  Comines,  on  whom  all  our  authorities  bestow  the 
title  of  Earl,^  and  who  now,  in  the  course  of  January,  set  The  Earl- 
forth  on  the  perilous  task  of  taking  possession  of  a  dis-  Kortham- 
triet  where  William's  own  presence  and  William's  armies  ^^f 

*  beyond  the 

oaa  not  yet  been  seen.     He  commanded  a  body  of  troops  Tyne 
which  is   variously  reckoned    at   five,   seven,   and    nine  Sd^  of 
hundred.     We  have,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  farther  ^°^®*' 
difficnlty  that  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  the  numbers 
take  in  his  whole  force  or  only  those  among  them  who 
were  of  knightly  rank.^     His  course  lay  through  Durham,  Durluim 
a  city  which  had  not  as  yet  submitted,  and  which  we  Ju^""*^^' 
We  seen  was  a  stronghold  of  the  independent  English.^ 
We  are  told  that  the  general  feeling  in  the  country  was 

^  Ordnic  (513  C)  says,  "Goillelmus  Bex  Danelmensem  comitaturo 
Itodberto  de  Guminis  tradidit ;  **  but  Simeon  (1069)  says  distinctly,  **  misit 
Bex  WilUelmiu  Noiihymbris  ad  AquilcmaUm  plagam  Tince  Comitem  Bod- 
^'vrto  oognomento  Cumin."  The  Chronioles  (1068)  simply  say,  "  Willelm 
<7og  geaf  Rodberde  Eorle  )>one  eorldom  on  Nor0yrobraland/'  On  the  new 
use  of  **  Northumberland  "  in  the  narrower  sense,  see  vol.  i.  p.  585 ;  vol.  ii. 
PP-  4S31  487.  At  any  rate  the  expression  of  Orderic  need  not  imply  that 
lU>bert  was  invested  with  a  special  Earldom  of  Durham,  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  Tees  and  the  Tyne. 

**  RodbertuB  de  Cuminis  "  I  take  to  have  drawn  his  name  from  the  same 
place  as^  the  historian  Philip.  It  has  become  Comyn,  Cumin,  Cumming, 
ud  is  one  of  the  names  which  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  '*  Scotch." 

*  '*MUit€M  quingenti/'  says  Orderic  ;  *'  septingenti  homines,"  according 
to  Shneon ;  "  ix.  hund  manna  **  in  the  Chronicles.  Are  these  different 
reckonings,  or  the  same  ? 

'  See  above,  p.  187. 
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muT.j.fm.  in  fitvooT  of  flight,  but  tbat  the  severity  of  tlie  winter, 
heightened  bj  a  deep  &U  of  enow,  made  flight  hope- 
less. The  men  of  the  district  therefore  determined  to 
meet  the  invader,  and  either  to  nlay  him  or  to  perish 
■  themaelves.'  The  new  Earl  drew  near  to  Durham,  where 
he  bad  one  friend  in  the  city,  in  the  person  of  the  Bidu^ 
j^tbelwine.  That  prelate,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made 
bis  peace  with  William  at  York,^  and  he  now  came, 
with  more  reason,  to  act  towards  Robert  of  Cominea 
tbe  part  which  Robert  tbe  eon  of  Wymarc  had  acted 
towards  William  bimself.^  He  met  the  new  Earl  on 
his  way,  and  warned  him  not  to  think  of  entering'  the 
city.*  Robert  made  light  of  the  warning;  he  marched 
on,  dealing  with  the  land  through  which  he  marched 
as  an  enemy's  country,  and  even  slaying  some  of  the 
tenants  or  bondmen  of  the  church  of  Saint  Cuth- 
berbt.  He  entered  Durham  with  his  force,  and  we  read 
of  no  opposition  to  his  entrance.  The  Bishop  perhaps 
prevailed  thus  &r  with  his  fellow-citizens,  or  perhaps  the 
site  of  his  episcopal  dwelling  made  him  practically  master 
of  the  military  position.  Certain  it  is  that  Robert  was 
iidmitted  into  the  city,  and  that  he  and  his  immediate 
followers  were  lodged  in  tbe  Bishop's  own  house,  the 
doubtless  &r  lowlier  forerunner  of  tbe  fortress  which,  side 
!>y  gide  with  tbe  minster,  looks  down  on  the  encircling 
stream  of  tbe  Wear.  But  it  was  soon  shown  that,  if  the 
prudence  of  ^thelwine  led  him  to  receive  a  visitor  stained 
with  such   outrages  as  those  of  which  Robert  bad  been 


Robert 
Durhuu. 


*  ^nj.  Dun.  Hint.  Dan.  iti.  15.  "  Quern  ilH  ubi  adTmientem  ftodianiid 
DmiicB  relktia  domibni  fugere  parabuit.  Sed  subito  uivii  tants  nimieti^ 
tnntaque  hiemii  obvenit  ■■peritu,  nt  onmsin  m»  fugiendi  poBubiHWaH 
iiiimsnt.  QuBpropter  onmibna  idem  fuit  connlitmi  nt  Knt  Comitem  «i> 
'tingnerent  ant  Bimnl  ipd  (mderent."  Id.  Hist.  Regg.  1069  (84  Hinda). 
<  At  lllionuiei  in  nnun  caactiaentaatiaia.ntalienigenirtlomhunbderailir, 
iUtuBTDDt  ant  ilium  intarfioere  aut  ipri  Bimnl  omnei  in  ore  gladii  eadnn." 

'  See  aboTe.  p.   »o6.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 
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goilty,  his  flock,  within  and  without  the  city,  were  not  oHAP.zvni. 
like-minded  with  him.     They  had  no  mind  to  receive  a 
Nonnan  Earl,  an  Earl  whose  approach  to  his  intended 
capital  had   been  marked  by  slaughter  and  devastation. 
As  Bobert   had  besiin,  so   he  went  on :   received  as  he  Oatngos 
was  by  the  Bishop  with  all  honour,  he  allowed  his  men  followerB. 
to  deal  with  the  town  as  with  a  place  taken  by  storm.^ 
The  spirit   of  the  people  was  now  aroused.    The  news 
spread  during  the  night,  and  towards  morning  the  gates 
of  Durham  were  burst  open  by  the  assembled  forces  of 
Northumberland.     A  general  massacre  followed.     In  the  Massacre 
liOQses,  in    the    streets^  the   Normans  were  everywhere  Normans, 
slaughtered.'    No  serious  resistance  seems  to  have  been 
offered  except  in  defence  of  the  Bishop's  house^  where  the  Resistance 
I!arl  and  his  inmiediate  companions  withstood  their  as- Bishop's 
ssilants  so  manfully  that  they  were  driven  to  have  recourse  ^^"■®* 
to  fire.    The  palace  was  burned ;  the  Earl  and  his  comrades  The  house 
all  died,  either  by  the  flames  or  by  the  sword.     One  man  and  Robert 
•lone   contrived   to    escape   with   his   life,   and   he    was*^^^^^^ 
woonded.^     But,  even  amid  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies, 
the  men  of  Durham  found  time  to  think  of  their  patron 


^  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Regg.  84.  "  Dunelmum  cum  multa  militum  mann 
iognmis  permisit  suos  hostiUter  ubique  agere,  ocoisis  etiam  nonnullis 
Bi^clfisis  rostiois,  snsoeptos  est  autem  ab  Episoopo  cmn  onmi  humanitate  et 
^'^"vxre.'*  So  Hist.  Dun.  ii.  15  ;  "Intrayit  Dunehnum  cum  septingentis 
iMNniaibus  ubique  per  domos  hostiUter  agentibus." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist  Regg.  94.  **  At  Northymbri  totft  nocte  festinantes 
Dooebnum  sununi  yi  diluoulo  per  portas  irrumpunt  et  socios  Coraitis 

• 

^iBpwatos  ubique  looorum  interfioiunt.  Atrooiter  nimis  res  geritur,  pro- 
"^'stis  per  domos  et  plateas  militibus."  So  in  the  Durham  History ; 
**1Vuita  denique  iiiit  interfeotorum  multitude  ut  onmes  platete  cruore  atque 
<^T«ribus  replerentur."  Compare  Orderio,  51a  G;  "Prim&vero  nocte 
<i>^v  coUecti  sunt  et  ipsum  cunctosque  milites,  prater  duos  fug&  illapsos, 
Xttctavenmi.  Fortissimi  viri  nequiverunt  defendere  se,  oppressi  tempore, 
dob,  multitudine." 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Regg.  1069.  "  Domum  Episcopi,  in  qui  Gomes  fuerat 
i^BMptos,  aggrediuntur  pugnantes,  sed  quum  non  ferrent  jacula  defenden- 
tiam,  domum  cum  inhabitantibus  ooncremayemnt."    The  account  in  the 
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Ap.xTiii.  saint  and  of  hia  minster.     "Die  flames  whicli  destroyed  th6 
Bishop's  palace  all  but  seized  on  the  neighboaring  westem 

ape  of  tower  of  the  church,  the  last  finish  of  the  bnilding*,  irhicli 
'  Eadmund  had  added  to  the  work  of  the  founder  Ealdhun. 
Bnt,  owiog,  we  are  told,  to  the  prayers  of  the  people, 
the  wind  changed,  the  flames  turned  away  from  the  tower, 
and  the  church  of  Ealdhnn  and  £admund  was  spared  to 
give  way  to  the  grander  oonceptionB  of  Norman  archi- 
tects.' 
The  blow  struck  at  Durhun  was  at  once  followed  by 


of  Rnl 
Richanl. 


Revolt  aC 
York  Mid 

■laughter  a  blow  struck  at  York.^  As  Durham,  which  had  never 
^t^"  '*"  submitted,  refused  to  give  up  its  freedom,  York,  which 
had  submitted,  was  aroused  to  make  an  effort  to  win  its 
freedom  back  again.  The  citizens  rose,  and  slew  one  of 
the  Norman  commandera,  Hobert  the  son  of  Richard, 
with  many  of  his  companions.^  That  this  was  done  with 
the  distinct  intention  of  throwing  off  all  all^ianoe  to 
the  Norman  King  is  shown  by  their  immediately  wel- 
-  coming,  most  likely  inviting,  his  English  rival.  The 
descendant  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  had  small  chance 
of  winning  back  the  Kingdom  and  the  royal  city  of  his 
fathers,  but  he  was  to  have  another  momeatary  reign  in 
the  Kingdom  and  city  which  had  cost  his  fathers  so  much 
pains  to  win  and  to  keep  in  hand.  The  .^theling  Eadgar 
ventured  to  leave  his  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
force  of  Northumberland — the  word  being  here  no  doubt 

Durham  Hiitor;  a  to  ths  suae  effeot,  eioept  that  it  ia  not  (aid  to  be  tbs 
Biibop'i  bonne.     One  eanped,  luxiording    to  Simeon  ;    two,  aoomdiog  to 

'  The  empe  of  the  tower,  "  tnrria  ooddontalii  qiuB  joxlti  itabst,"  ip- 
peun  in  the  Durham  Hiltory  only.  It  waa  >eemitig]7  »  uogle  w— tew 
tower.    See  »oL  1.  pp.  496,  565. 

'  On  the  aaaceaiion  of  arenta  during  thli  campwgn,  age  Appendix  Y. 

'  Ord,  Vit.  su  C.  "  Nob  multo  port  Bodbertna  Ricardi  Glim,  Sbon- 
uenna  pr«aidu  cnatoa,  cum  mullia  peremptue  eat."  No  othar  writer 
montiani  thii  outbreak,  but  it  seema  needed  to  aocount  for  what  comet 
after. 
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again  used  in   the  wider  Bense— was  gathered  to   him.  cHAP.xyni. 
For  with  him  came  the  local  chiefs,  Mserleswegen  and  Eadgar 
the  banished  Earl  Gospatric^^  whose  lead  was  no  doubt byG^ 
followed  by  the  Northmnbrian  people  in  general.     Of^^J^"*^ 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  we  hear  nothing ;  they  were  most  swegen. 
nkely  still   half  guests,  half  prisoners^  in  the  court  of  policy. 
William.     But  it  is  plain  that  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
tiie  North  no  longer  trusted  them ;  the  career  of  the  house 
of  Leofiric  in  those  regions  was  over.    The  new  scheme 
was  the  restoration  of  the  West-Saxon  iBtheling  by  the 
might  of  Northumberland  and  the  kindred  help  of  Den- 
mark.   The  policy  of  the  scheme  is  obvious.      Mserle- 
Bwegen^  Oospatric,  Archill,  and  the  rest  would  never  agree 
to  submit  to  any  one  of  their  own  number ;  they  might 
all  agree  to  yield  a  nominal  submission  to  a  prince  who 
WBB  indifferent  to  their  local  feuds,  and  in  whose  name 
cKh  of  them  might  hope  to  govern.     But  the  choice  of 
^^Adgar  as  chief  clearly  points  to  at  least  a  hope    of 
driving  William  wholly  out  of  the  island.    The  heir  of 
Cerdic    could    never  be  satisfied  with   a  Northumbrian 
Kingdom;  he  could  never  sit  down  quietly  to  reign  at 
?ork  while  Winchester  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman 
Bastard.    If  left  to  themselves^  Eadgar  and  his  advisers 
would  probably  have  waited  for  the  Danish  succours  which 
^  oome  in  the  course  of  the  year.     But  the  present 
moment  could  not  be  lost ;  the  advantage  of  the  move-  OenenJ 
meuts  at  Durham  and  York  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  Northum-* 
The  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  people  was   high,  and^^j^ 

*  Orderic  (512  C)  at  this  point  waxes  classical,  and  talks  of  "Marios 
SwsTus  [Msrlesw^en],  Gaius  Patricius  [Gospatric ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  457], 
^^9^na  Adelinns,  aliique  potentes  et  fetctiosi.*'  The  Chronicles  (1068)  say 
^l^Jf  '*  Sona  >nnefter  [after  the  movement  at  Dnrham]  Eadgar  .^SlSeling 
Mm  mid  eaUnm  Nor'Shymbrum  to  Eoforwic,  and  ba  barhmenn  [*'  portmen  " 
^  ^e  Peterboroogh  Chronicle]  wit!  bine  griOedon."  But  Eadgar  would 
i^over  We  got  **  aU  the  Northmnbrians  "  together  without  the  guidance  of 
>ome  of  the  great  men  of  the  country. 
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I.  the  oppressions  which  everywhere  went  on  kindled  the 
oatioual  indigaation  more  and  more.  Men  who  lud 
Bworn  oaths  and  given  bostageB  to  the  foreign  King 
recked  little  both  of  their  oaths  and  of  the  eafetj  of 
their  surviving  friends,  as  they  thought  of  the  lands 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  and  of  the  kinsmen 
and  countrymen  who  had  &llen  by  the  huide  of  the 
strangers.^ 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  assembled  forces  of  North- 
homberland,  with  the  young  Eadgar  at  their  head,  drew 

'"  nett  to  the  walls  of  York.  The  citizens  at  once  welcomed 
the  ^English  King,  joined  hie  forces,  and  began  a  general 
attack  on  the  newly-bnilt  caetle.^     The  command  was  now 

of  held  by  William  Malet,  who  at  once  sent  to  King  William, 
saying  that,  unless  help  came  with  all  speed,  he  should 
be  driven  to  surrender.*  William  was  not  likely  to  risk 
the  loss  of  his  northern  capital;  the  need  called  for 
his  full  force  and  his  own  presence.  He  came  with  all 
speed  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  power ;  *  his  march 
must,  as  a  military  exploit,  have  been  the  fellow  of 
the  great  march  which  carried  Harold  from  London  to 
Stamfordbridge.  He  came,  and  hie  vengeance  was  fearfni. 
He  burst  upon  the  besiegers  of  the  castle,  slew,  captured, 
or  put  to  flight  the  whole  party,  harried  the  town,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  did  dishononr  to  the  metropolitan 


■  OnL  Vit.  5 1 1  C.  "  Fiducift  deinoepf  AngUa  orevit  conbs  NontunoMv 
ft  qoibiu  videbaat  nlminin  vsiui  moa  coUsgai  et  unicoa.  Fides,  Mcn- 
mentna,  at  ulua  obaidiun  vilu  fdarunt  iraCii  pro  »"»■—■«  patnun  Marm 
pnediii  at  oocuii  parentibiu  et  ctunpfttriotb." 

'  lb.  "Congooikti  malm  ciTiiun  ac  fioitimorum,  mnnitioiiatD  BegU  1b 
Ebonoo  lmpugtiai«  auii  nmt." 

a  Mkletua,  pn 


■  lb.  "  Willelmui  cognoD 
vi»vit  aa  defecturum  Bid  nutorum  fewb  confent  aniiliQtii." 

*  ChroD.  Wig.  io6S.  "  Wyllalm  kjng  c6ia  «ufbui  on  anwnr  on  bMo 
mid  geoteudan  here,"  or,  aa  Peterborough  baa  it,  "  mid  aallao  hia  ^idt," 
Ord.  Vit.  51J.  "  Be«  ocioa  adTsnit." 
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church  of  Saint  Peter^  most  likely  by  showing  small  heed  ohap.zviii. 
to  its  rights  of  sanctuary.^     York   was   a    second  time 
sabdaed,  and  this  time  a  second  yoke  was  added.      One  and  builds 
castle  had  not  proved  check  enough  for  the  turbulent  city ;  castle  at 
William  therefore  took  the  sanje  steps  to  curb  York  which  ^^^^ 
Eadward  the  Elder  had  taken  either  to  curb  or  to  defend 
Nottingham.      One    castle  already  commanded  the   left 
bank  of  the  Oose ;  another  now  arose  on  its  right  bank^ 
on  the  mound  which  still  bears  the  name   of  the  Bail 
Tower,   just   within  the   later  walls  of  the   city.     The 
navigation  of  the  river  and,  with  it^  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Danes  of  York  and  the  Danes  of 
Denmark,  was  thus  brought  altogether  under  Norman 
control.    The  new  fortress  however^  one  which  has  always 
remained  quite  subordinate  to  the  elder,  must  have  been 
a  hasty  structure   of  wood  or  of  the  roughest  kind  of 
masonry.      For  we   read   that  it  was   built  during  the 
King's  sojourn  of  eight  days.      It  was  however  thought 
needful  to   entrust  it,   for  a  time  at  least,  to   a   leader 
of  the  highest  rank.      No  less  a  person   than  the  Earl 
of  Hereford,  the  famous  William  Fitz-Osbern^  was  left 
in  command   of  the  new  tower.^     York   was   thus  se- 
CQied  for  a  while ;    but  the  power  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  Legend  of 
BO  local  legends  told^  rescued  the  more  guilty  city  of  ioub  de- 
Durham  from  William's  wrath.      The  King  sent  troops,  p^^^^ 
under  a  commander  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  to 


*  Ghron.  Wig.  1068.  '*  Hi  aflymde,  and  )>a  ofaloh  )xa  )>e  setfleon  ne 
BuhUm,  ^t  wsron  fela  hund  manna,  and  )«  burh  forhergode,  and  See 
Petrat  mynster  to  bysmere  maoede,  and  ealle  \>a  olSre  eac  forhergode  and 
Mynde."  So  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  more  briefly,  and  withont 
■oy  mention  of  the  minster.  Old.  Vit.  51a  C.  "Bex  .  .  in  obddenteB 
'^t,  nee  uUi  peperdt.  Multi  capti,  pieiique  interfecti,  oteteri  sunt 
fiigitL'' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  "  Rex  autem  dies  octo  in  urbe  morans  alteram  pr»- 
■■dian  condidit,  et  Gaillehnum  Comitem  Osbemi  filium  ad  custodiendum 
wHqnit." 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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oHAp.xTin.  Bvenge  the  deatb  of  Earl  Bobert.*  They  went  as  &r  as 
AlrfrtoD,  and,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  they 
would  have  reached  Durham  the  next  morning.  Bnt  a 
great  darkness  came  upon  them,  ao  that  they  could  not 
see  the  way  before  them.'  Presently  one  came  among 
them  who  told  them  that  the  city  against  which  they 
were  marching  had  a  saint  who  dwelled  in  it,  who  was 
ever  its  defender,  and  who  suffered  no  man  to  harm  it.' 
When  the  invaders  heard  this,  they  turned  back  again, 
and  the  men  of  Durham,  who  had  been  marked  out  for 
the  alaaghter,  heard  at  the  same  time  that  a  host  had 
been  sent  against  them,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  Saint 
Ciithborht,  the  host  had  been  turned  away.* 

The  truth  probably  is  that  William  was  satisfied  for 

the  present  with  the  recovery  of  York,  and  thought  it 

wiser  to  leave  Durham  for  a  while  untouched.     He  went 

away  in  triumph  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Easter,  according 

Renewed    to  custom,  at   Winchester.^     His  back   was   no   sooner 

York  and   tumed  than  the  English  again  rose,  and  attacked  both 

defest  of    j-jj^  ^ew  fortrCBs  and  the  old.     Something  followed  which 

geati,         seems  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  or  at  least 

of  a.  skirmish.     Earl  William,  we  are  told,  fought  t 


'  Sim.  Dud.  HiM.  Eccl.  Dun.  lii.  15.  "Rex  WillielniM  gntiiUr  ofienao), 
duceiii  quandun  cum  eiercitui  ut  ejui  mortem  ulcisoeretur,  diraxit.~ 

'  lb.  "  Qunm  antem  ad  AlTertoniam  reoiBeBt,  et  jim  mute  &cta 
DnnelmtuD  profecturi  eweut,  tante  nebuluam  deuiitaa  lala  e*(  at  tii 
ftdstAuteB  iew  alt«rutnilD  Tidere,  viun  vara  nulla  modo  Talereut  invMure.' 
A  atory  of  the  same  kind  ia  told  of  certain  Norttuuaa  who  Eooglit  (0 
plunder  tbe  Abbey  of  Ssinl  RemigiuB  mX  Rbrami.  The  origin  of  all 
tales  of  the  kind  ii  doubtleaa  to  be  found  in  the  blindaeaa  of  the  Sjtiaai  ia 
jKinyavi.  18. 

'  ISiiii.  Dun.  Hist.  Eccl.  Dan.  lit.  15.  "Hominea  illoa  quemdam  in  idI 
urbe  ennctam  habere  qui  eia  lemper  in  advenia  prolvctor  adeaaat,  quo* 
nemo  impunp,  illo  vindicante,  l»dere  lunquam  Taleret." 

'  lb.  "Hivero  ad  quae  interfidendoa  miaai  fuereat  nihil  ex  hostibaa, 
antequam  reTerai  fuisaent,  agnoTernnt.** 

'  Onl.  Vit.  jti  D.  '•  Ipae  toto  Istna  Guentam  rediit  et  Paacfaale  fotimi 
ibi  oelebravit." 
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the  insurgents  in  a  certain  dale,  of  the  position  of  which  oHAPjcvm. 
we  should  like  to  know  more.     The  English  were  again 
defeated;  some  were  killed,  others  taken,  and  the- rest  put 
to  flight.1 

Thus  it  was  that  the  strength  of  England  was  frittered 
away  in  petty  local  struggles  and  enterprises.  Never  once, 
after  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus,  did  the  whole  nation 
show  an  united  front  to  the  invader.  After  the  defeat 
at  York,  while  King  William  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Winchester,  his  rival  Eadgar  again  went  back  to  his 
shelter  in  Scotland.^  He  could  not  have  been  there  long  Second  en- 
before  another  enterprise  was  risked  in  the  West.  Two^^l^®^^ 
of  the  sons  of  Harold,  which  of  the  three  we  are  not  told,  Harold. 

c.  June  34, 

appeared  again  at  midsummer  off  the  north  coast  of  the  1069. 
Western  peninsula,  at  the  head  of  sixty-four  or  sixty-six 
ships.^    They  sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  Taw^  and  their  They  sail 
followers  seem,  in  the  true  Wiking  spirit,  but  with  less  tSw  and 
than  the  old  Wiking  caution,  to  have  spread  themselves  ?*"^^L*. 
over  well  nigh  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  plnndering  as  of  Devon- 
they  went.      According  to  one  account,  they  attacked 
Exeter  itself;  but,  if  so,  the  defences  of  Rougemont  were 
too  strong  for  them,  or  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  in  their  cause 
was  quenched.    They  might  not  unnaturally  be  less  ardent 
on  the  behalf  of  the  exiles,  now  that  they  appeared  at  the 
bead  of  foreign  pirates,  than  they  had  been  when  Harold's 
sons  were  defending  the  last  stronghold  of  English  free- 
dom in  the  West.     The  extent  of  their  harryings  may  be 
partly  traced  by  an  entry  in  the  local  Domesday,  which 

'  Ord.  Tit.  514  D.  "  Runus  Angli  post  Regis  dificesvam  contra 
otnunque  prseadinm  congregati  sunt;  sed,  GuiUelmo  Comite  cum  euis 
viriliter  Id  quftdam  valle  dimicante,  non  pitevaluemnt,  aed,  pluribas  eonun 
Curtis  ten  trocidatiB,  alii  fug&  mortem  distulerunt/' 

*  Ghronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  '*  And  se  i3S0eling  ^r  eft  ongean  to  Scotlande." 

*  Sixty-four  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence ;  dzty-six  in 
Menu  (515  A)  and  WiUiam  of  Jumi^fes  (vii.  41). 

R   2 
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CBAP.ivm.  shows  that  they  reached  points  in  the  central  and  soatliem 
parts  of  the  ahire,  &r  away  from  their  first  landing-place.' 
Tlieyara     Tlicy   Were  met   in  arms,  moat    likely  on   their   return 
teated  ii/   towards   their  ships,   by   Brian,   son    of   Count   Odo   of 
Bi."^"*^(.     Britanny,  who  bears  the  title  of  Earl,  and  by  another 
Briunnj,    leader  described  as  "William  Waldi,  whom  I  cannot  fiirther 
identify.^     The  force  under  these  captains  was  not  small ;  ^ 
they  came  on  the  plunderers  anawares,  and  fought  with 
them  two  battles  in  one  day.^    This  is  a  comment  on  the 
disorderly  way  in  which   the   irregular  force  which  fol- 
lowed the  sons  of  Harold  had  spread  themselves  over 
the   conntry.     The    Breton  Earl   probably   fell   in   with 
two  detachments  at  different  points,  each  of  which  sepa- 
rately be  fonnd  it  easy  to  overcome.     The  slaoghter  was 
tiTrible ;    seventeen  hundred  m«i  are  said  to  have  been 
killed,  and,  as  nsnal,  the  loss  fell  heaviest  on  the  "  best 
men,"   whether   by  that    name  we    are    to    nnderstand 
English  exiles  of  rank  or  chief  men  among  the  Danes 
of  Ireland.^     Nightfall  alone,  we  are  told,  hindered  the 
pitiaderers  from  being  utterly  cut  off.     As  it  wasj  the 


'  Oa  the  g^ogntphy  of  this  expsdition,  wa  App«ndii  Y. 

'  Ord.  Vit  JI3  A.  "  Protiniu  illia  Briennufl,  Eudonii  Comitu  Britumia 
Minaris  fiUna,  et  Goitlelnas  Gnaldi  cam  simis  obrii  fuenmt."  "  BreoB 
eorl,"  u  the  Warcnter  Chronicle  calls  him.  wm  the  Sun  of  Odo  the 
brother  of  Howel  Mid  of  the  Alui  who  fought  at  Senlac,  and  ooaun  of  the 
iHtt'  Count  CoDUi.  See  vol,  iii.  pp,  130,  131,  313.  H«  appeui  in  the 
!^uffo!k  Domeedny  (ii.  191)  u  "  Comee  Brienua,"  but  he  muit  h*Te  beea 
ilend  before  the  Sarrej.  M  bis  luidi  *re  held  bj  Earl  Bobect  of  Hotkin. 

'  CbroD.  Wig.  1068.  "Breon  eorl  oom  on  aawxt  heotn  togeinei  mid 
urilytliu  weorode  imd  wiC  gefeaht." 

■  Will.  Gem.  Tii.  41.  "  Brieimtu  . . .  ciim  eie  mb  die  nikl  dnobui 
pra'liia  manum  coneerait."    Sa  Ordeiic,  "  dvobni  uuo  die  conflictiboi." 

'  lb.  "  Casis  Tern  mille  et  leptingentis  bellatorum  cum  noiuiuUii  regni 
prnceribni  reliqui  e  oertamine  fugientes  luvium  pneaidio  necu  (nddimn, 
utcumque  OTuerunt."  Am  these  "regni  pmoerea  "  Engliih  eiilei  or 
n)i;n  aarviog  ander  Brian  I  Tbe  eipreeiion  certainly  bUt  in  nngolulr 
with  thut  of  the  Chronicler,  "  and  ofalah  tar  otUe  ^  betirtan  menu  )«  00 
h.™  1^.  rare..- 
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two  sons  of  Harold,  with  a  small  remnant  of  their  fol-  oHAFJLvni. 
lowers,  escaped  in   two   ships   to   the   friendly   court  of 
King  Diarmid.^ 

This  crushing  overthrow  quenched  for  ever  the  hopes  No  further 
of  the  House  of  Godwine.     Of  the  sons  of  Harold  we  hear  Harold's 
no  more.    The  fiunily  which  in  two  generations  had  risen  *^^* 
bom  obscurity  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness  was  in 
the  third  generation^  so  far  as  history  is  concerned,  utterly 
wiped  out.     Of  the  band  of  sons  who  had  gathered  round 
Godwine  in  the  march  from  Beverstone  ^  and  in  the  Gemot 
of  London,'  the  captive  Wulfnoth  alone  remained.     All 
the  rest  had  been  cut  off.     But  of  that  generation  we  at 
kast  know  the  end.     Of  the  next  we  know  only  that  male 
descendants  of  Tostig,^  that  female  descendants  of  Harold,^ 
hved  on  in  Northern  Europe.   But  in  English  history  they  No  further 
have  no  longer  a  place.     The  Earl  who  delivered  England  tj^^  House 
from  the  stranger^  the  King  who  died  as  her  champion  P'S?^!^^® 
against  the  stranger,  have  left  behind  them  a  name  better  history. 
than  that  of  sons  and  daughters,  but  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  themselves  no  trace  abides  in  the  land  which 
they  loved  and  guarded.    Godwine,  Eadmund^  and  Magnus 
now  vanish  from  our  story.      A  time   of  confusion  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland^  and  their  protector  King  Diarmid  lost  Death  of 
his  life   in  the  very   year    of    their    second   enterprise.^  ,o5^. 
Possibly    they    were    cut    off    in    these    foreign    broils 

^  Ord.  VH.  51 3  A.  **  Horrendam  moltitudineiii  in  earn  paudtatem  redege- 
mot  ut  residui  duabus  seaphis  subtracti  aufugerent  et  Hibemiam  luctu 
mplerent.  At,  nisi  noz  prcelium  diremissety  ne  nuntius  quidem  dadis  re- 
patriayiBset.''  So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  41.  *'  Qui  profecto,  nisi  noz  prcelium  dire- 
BUMet,  omnes  mortis  noraculft  abrasi  fxdssent."^  The  Chronider  is  much 
to  the  same  effect ;  "  >a  oOre  lytlan  werode  to  soypum  eetflugon,  and 
Haioldes  snnaa  foron  eft  to  Yrlande  ongean." 

*  VoL  iL  p.  141.  '  See  voL  ii.  p.  333. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  '374.  *  See  above,  p.  160. 

*  See  Chronicon  Scotorum,  1069  *  Ann.  Camb.  1070;  Bruty  lywysogion, 
1070,  where  he  is  described  as  **  terrible  to  his  toes,  fiiendly  to  his  oountry- 
mea,  and  gentle  towards  pilgrims  [pererinyan]  and  strangers.** 
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oHAP-xvin.  while    men   were    still   fighting    for    England   at   York 

and  Ely.    At  all  events  their  career  on  English  soil  was 

over. 

Gyth«  It  was  prohably  after  this  final  overthrow  of  her  grand- 

YUA  sons  that  Gytha  at  last  left  the  shelter  of  her  rock  in  the 

^^^    Bristol  Channel,  and  betook  herself  to  a  surer  refuge  beyond 

sea.^     Of  those  many  wives  of  good  men  ^  who  shared 

her  banishment  we  seem  to  get  a  glimpse  in  a  story  pre- 

Oneofher  served  by  a  German  historian.'    An  English  matron  and 

^ana^ro^     her  three  daughters,  sailing  away  from  what  was  now  the 

^^*y     .   land  of  bondage,  had  the  ill  luck  to  suffer  shipwreck  in 

North        the  County  of  Stade  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.     That 

ermany.   ^^j^^y  ^^  ^j^^^  j^^j^  j^y  ^j^^  Margrave  Udo.  as  a  fief 

of  the  church  of  Bremen.*    The  laws  of  his   coast  were 
at  least  as  inhuman  towards  shipwrecked  persons  as  the 
laws  of  the  coast  of  Fonthieu.^    The  helpless  beings  who 
escaped  the  waves  were  doomed  to  become  the  bondmen 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil.^    This  custom  was  enforced  against 
the  English  lady,  and  her  daughters  became  the  bonds- 
women of  the  Margrave's  wife.     The  harshness  of  their 
lot  was  however  greatly  lessened  in  practice.     The  daugh- 
ters found  husbands,  and  their  sons  were  carefully  brought 
Frederick  up  and  promoted  to  offices  of  trust.^     One  of  the  g^nd- 
Stad^.  °     s^^^  ^^  ^^^  banished  Englishwoman,  Frederick  the  son 
11^3-1135.  q{   Reinhold,  after  a  strange  and  discreditable    career, 

'  See  above,  p.  158.  '  See  abovep  p.  157. 

'  The  story  is  found  in  the  Annales  Stadensee,  Pertz,  xvi.  320 ;  which 
I  should  not  have  been  likely  to  explore  save  for  the  reference  in  Lappen- 
berg,  Noiman  Kings,  114. 

*  Perti,  u.  8.  "  PrsedictuB  Udo  tenuit  Stadensem  Gomitatum  ab  ecdesii 
Bremensi  in  beneficio.*' 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

'  PertK,  u.  s.  "  Friderici  avia  et  mater  de  Anglift  navigantes  in  oomi* 
tatu  Stadensi  naufragium  passte  sunt,  et,  secondum  piisci  juris  rigorem, 
tarn  homines  quam  res  r^gisB  ditioni  sunt  mandpati." 

^  lb.  "  Filii  favorabiUter  a  Dominis  educati  sunt,  et  adultis  oollata 
administratio  et  dispensatio  quarumdam  villarum." 
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died  as  the  reigning  Count  of  the  land  into  which  his  0HAP.xvm. 
BDcestress  had  found  her  way  in  so  strange  a  sort.^ 

We  again  flit  from  the  West  to  the  North.     Ever  since 
the  accession  of  William,  England,  Northern  England  at 
least,  had  been  looking  for  help  from  the  once  hostile  land 
of  Denmark.  All  this  while  King  Swend  had  been  coming, 
perhaps  to  assert  his  own  rights^  at  all  events  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  his  kinsfolk  who  had  died  at  Senlac.     At  once 
tiie  nephew  of  Cnut  and  the  nephew  of  Gytha,  he  might, 
for   lack   of   more   distinct  representatives,    pass   as  the 
champion  of  the  house  of  the  West-Saxon  Earls  no  less 
than  of  the  house  of  the  Danish  Kings.^     And  now  at  Swend  at 
last^  in  the  autumn  of  this  present  year,  three  years  after  belp. 
England  had  been  for  the  last  time  invaded  by  a  Scandi-  f^j^ 
navian  enemy,  her  shores  were  approached  by  a  Scandina- 
vian fleet  bearing  men  who  at  least  gave  themselves  out  as 
her  friends.     In  August,  less  than  two  months  after  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  sons  of  Harold  in  the  West,  two 
hondred  and  forty  ships,  commanded  by  men  of  their  own 
Uood^  nephews  and  grand-nephews  of  Gytha,  drew  near  to 
the  eastern  havens  of  England.     The  numbers  in  all  these  Desorm- 
statements  are  utterly  uncertain ;  we  therefore  have  no  |^,ce. 
trustworthy  means  of  judging  whether  the  efforts  of  Swend 

^  Frederick  and  his  brother  Uhio  are  said  to  have  got  rich  by  robbing 
nd  drowoing  in  the  Elbe  three  Danish  Bishops  who  were  passing  through 
the  oonntry.  When  the  County  passed  to  a  minor  heir,  Heniy,  Frederick 
icted  as  regent  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  bought  his  freedom  and  the 
possession  of  his  C!ounty  from  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth.  After  many 
nooesses  and  reversea  he  was  finally,  on  the  death  of  Henry — ^by  poison 
as  was  alleged — ^in  1113,  formally  inyested  with  the  fief  by  Adalbert  the 
Second,  Archbishop  from  it 93  to  1148. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  513  B.  "Multotiens  enim  pecuniis  Anglorum  et  obnixis 
predbns  fuerat  sollicltatus,  et  niinA  snorum  qui  nuper  in  Heraldi  confliotu 
oedri  fiiennt  motus :  qninetiam  proxinUt  cognominatione  [oognatione  f) 
id  r^;ni  cupiditatem  incitaius,  utpote  nepos  Eduardi  Regis,  Hardecunnti 
filim."  A  pedigree  was  seldom  more  utterly  mistaken ;  Swend,  son  of  Ulf 
^  ton  of  Thoigils  and  of  Estrith  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Swend,  was  sister's 
•on  to  Cnut,  brother's  son  to  Gytha,  cousin  alike  to  Harthacnut  and  to  the 
nos  of  Godwine,  but  he  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  common  with  Eadward. 
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cHAP^Tm.  to  deliver  England  were  or  were  not  greater  than  the  efforts 

of    Harold   Hardrada  to  subdae    her.     Writers   on  the 

Norman  side  strain  all  their  powers  of  language  to  set 

forth  how  Swend  drained  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm 

and  of  many  surrounding  realms.    The  whole  might  of 

Hisallegred  Denmark  was  gathered  together;  auxiliaries  in  the  cause 

allief^       of  England  came  from  the  kindred  lands  of  Friesland 

and  Saxony.     All  this  may  be  believed;  but  we  begin  to 

have  our  doubts  when  we  hear  of  warriors  coming  from 

Com-         Slavonic    Poland,   and  from    the    still    heathen  land  of 

ih^fleet/  Lithuania.^     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Osbeom,  the 

Osbeom'     gon  of  Ulf  and  Estrith,  the  brother  of  King  Swend  and  of 

Harold,  '  ,  ^ 

Cuut,  and  the  murdered  Beom,  who  had  himself  once  been  an  Earl 
in  England,  but  who  had  been  banished  six  and  twenty 
years  before  at  the  election  of  Eadward.^  With  him  came 
his  nephews,  Harold  and  Cnut,  the  sons  of  King  Swend^ 

^  Ord.  Vifc.  513  B,  0.  "Hie  [Sueno^ ingenti  potenti&  pollebat,  uniyenas 
regni  sui  vires  contrafaebat,  quibus  a  vicinif  regionibas  et  amicis  auxilia 
magna  coaoervabat.  Adjuvabant  eum  Poienia,  Frida,  necne  Sazonia. 
Leutecia  quoqae  pro  Anglicis  opibns  auxilaarsB  tuimas  mittebat^  In  e* 
populosiBdma  natio  consistebat  quse,  gentilitatis  adhnc  errore  detenta,  verum 
Deum  nesciebat,  scd  ignorantiad  nmsoipoliB  illaqueata,  Gnodeven  et  Thurom, 
Freamque,  aliosque  fiUsoB  Deos,  inimo  dsBmoneB,  colebat.  Hsbo  gens  terri 
manque  proeliari  perita  erat,  quam  Suenus  cum  Rege  sue  ssepe  vioertt 
Busque  ditioni  subegerat/' 

My  small  stock  of  Northern  history  and  geography  here  quite  breaks  down. 
As  Orderic's  Leutecia  cannot  well  be  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  nor  yet  Leodium 
or  Ltlttioh,  nor  yet  Lausitz,  I  can  find  no  name  the  least  like  it  nearer  than 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians  undoubtedly  remained  heathens  long  after 
this  time,  and  we  must  remember  that  Sembia  or  Sambia,  seemingly  in 
Eastern  Prussia,  was  (see  vol.  i.  p.  504)  reckoned  among  the  Kingdoms  of 
Cnut.  But  I  know  of  no  conquests  of  Swend  in  those  parts,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  Lithuanians  worshipped  our  Teutonic  Gods.  Still  it  ii 
hardly  £Bdr  to  expect  Orderic  to  be  a  comparative  mythologist,  and  one 
would  be  well  pleased  to  number  the  last  speakers  of  verbs  in  lu  (see  Lord 
Strangford's  Remains,  i.  6)  among  our  helpers. 

It  must  have  been  from  the  Polish  contingent  that  some  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  characters  learned  to  call  on  Czemi  Bog,  the  Black  Gt>d  of  the 
Slaves.     Godescalc  was  too  good  a  Christian  for  the  purpose. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  He  appears  as  "Beomus  comes  ^*  in  the  Winchester 
Annals,  1069,  where  he  is  further  inaccurately  made  the  son  of  Swend. 
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both  of  whom  in  turn  came  to  wear  the  Danish  Crown,  oHAP.xvm. 
while  Cnut  won  also  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  those  P?*«>W 

.    King  1074 

OBjr  terms  on  which  it  was  often  adjudged  to  royal  candi-  -1081. 
dates.^    We  hear  also  of  an  Earl  Thurkill  and  of  two  .1086.] 
Danish  Bishops  as  having  a  share,  therefore  doubtless  a 
command,  in  the  expedition.'    One  would  be  well  pleased 
to  know  what  instructions  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  received 
from  the  waxy  prince  who  sent  them.      They  undoubt- 
edly came  to  deliver  England,  to  help  those  who  were 
striving  to  free  her  from  the  yoke  of  her  foreign  King. 
Bat  what  form  was  the  deliverance  to  take  ?   Was  the  Poarible 
attempt  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  Eadgar,  once  the  King-  g^eiid.  ^ 
dect,  on  behalf  of  Swend's  kinsmen  the  sons  of  Harold,  or 
(HI  behalf  of  Swend  himself?    In  Eadgar  Swend  could 
take  no  interest;   in  his  eyes  he  would  be  simply  the 
representative  of  a  &mily  which  had  displaced  his  own. 
In  young  Oodwine,  or  in  any  other  of  Harold's  sons,  he 
might  well  take  a  kinsman's  interest,  and  it  is  quite  possible  Probable 
that  the  two  expeditions^  from  Ireland  and  &om  Denmark,  ^^ 
were  planned  in  concert.     But,  if  so,  they  had  failed  to  act  5*^^^*" 
in  concert,  and  the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Gh>dwine 
had  been   smitten   to   the  ground   in  Western  England 
before  the   Danish   deliverer  had  appeared  in  the  East. 
The  discomfiture   of  the  sons   of  Harold  may  well  have 
heen  felt  as  a  serious  check  to  Swend's  plan  of  operations ; 
it  may  even  have  brought  about  a  change  in  his  main 

'  Chnm.  Petrib.  and  Florence,  1087. 

*  The  Woroester  Chronicle  (1069)  gives  the  list  as  "  Jmeo  Swegenes  suna 
^Toioges . .  and  Esbeom  Eorl  and  purkyl  Eorl."  Peterborough  leaves  out 
"Neo"  and  does  not  mention  Thurkill.  Florence  has  "Suani  Regis 
I^uonun  fiKi  Haroldus  et  Canutus,  et  patruus  eonun  Esbemus  Gomes,  et 
Comef  TurkiUus.*'  Orderic  (5 1 5  B)  gives  the  list  thus ;  "  In  iU&  tempeetate 
SoeiRis  Bex  Danorum  magnam  classem  Danis  et  Anglis  accuratissime 
^^■tnuit,  duosque  filios  sues  et  Osbemum  fratrem  suum,  Pontificesque 
dnoiy  Comitesque  tres  dilectissimos  pnefecit,  et  in  Angliam  misit."  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1070  gives  us  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bishops ; 
^'Christien  )>a  Densce  biscop."  The  later  charaoteristic  royal  name  of 
i^eiunark  is  already  coming  in. 
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objects.  All  hopes  of  joint  action  were  at  an  end;  Swend 
could  no  longer  be  looked  on  as  bound  to  support  men 
who  had  so  utterly  &iled  to  support  themselves.  His 
object,  now  at  least,  cannot  tail  to  have  been  to  restore  the 
monarchy  of  Cnut  in  one  form  or  another.  As  far  as  we 
can  dive  into  Swend's  mind,  one  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  his  caution  and  experience  must  have  taught  him 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  place  the  two  crowns  of 
England  and  Denmark  upon  the  same  brow.  But  one  of 
Swend's  many  sons  might  well  become  the  stock  of  a  new 
dynasty^  a  dynasty  which  to  Northern  England  would  be 
in  every  way  welcome,  while  in  Southern  England  it  would 
be  at  least  preferred  to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.  We  can 
however  well  believe  that  the  seh^nes  of  Swend,  whatever 
they  were^  were  not  so  distinctly  chalked  out,  but  that 
they  were  liable  to  change  according  to  the  chances  of  war, 
and  according  to  the  reception  which  they  might  meet  with 
in  England.  We  may  perhaps  also  infer  that,  whatever 
Swend's  objects  were,  they  were  not  very  clearly  made  known, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  purposes  irreconcileably  hostile 
to  the  claims  of  Eadgar  were  publicly  announced.  For  we 
shall  presently  find  the  ^theling  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Danish  invaders.  And  Eadgar  at  least  must  have 
hoped  for  the  Crown  for  himself.  If  he  had  only  to  choose 
between  two  masters,  he  could  have  no  motive  for  pre- 
ferring Swend  to  William. 

But  in  any  case  it  is  plain  that  Swend's  objects,  what- 
ever they  were,  took  in  the  whole  of  England,  and  were  not 
merely  confined  to  its  northern  portion.  And  we  may  feel 
sure  that  it  was  generally  known  throughout  England  that 
a  Danish  invasion  was  preparing.  The  movements  which 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country  before  the  year 
was  out,  if  not  actually  planned  in  concert  with  the  Danish 
King,  were  doubtless  at  least  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
being  supported  by  Danish  help.     William  had  to  struggle 
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agaiziflt  enemies  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  North,  and  aBAPjcvm. 
this  danger  from  various  points  may  account  for  the  place 
where  we  next  hear  of  him,  one  which  otherwise  seems 
somewhat  strangely  chosen.  When  the  Danes  actually  drew  wmiam  in 
near,  William  was  engaged  in  hunting  in  the  forest  of  of  d«kd! 
Dean,  in  the  part  of  Gloucestershire  west  of  Seyem."^    Fond 
as  William  was  of  the  craft  of  the  woods^  he  was  the  least 
likely  of  all  men  to  let  his  sport  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
interest.     Strangely  chosen  as  the  place  seems  for  a  prince  Probable 
who  had  to  withstand  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  on  his  hjg  p,^  ^' 
eastern  coast^  it  was  a  good  central  point  for  watching  the  "^^^tJiw©* 
movements  which  soon  broke  forth  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  which  had  most  likely  already  g^ven  signs  of  their 
eoming. 

The  Danish  fleet  did  not  at  once  make  for  that  part  of  Coune  of 
England  where  it  was  most  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.     It  ^J^^  "^ 
mig^t  have  seemed  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  direct 
course  if  the  deliverers  had  steered  straight  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber.     Instead  of  so  doing,  whether  by  the 
orders  of  King  Swend  or  by  the  discretion  of  their  imme- 
diate commanders,  they  began  their  work  by  a  series  of 
attacks  on  various  points  in  the  south-east  of  England. 
In  these,  as  it  turned  out,  they  simply  lost  time,  strength, 
and  credit.^      Their  first    attack  was  on  Dover^  where  nnBucoesa- 
Harold's  castle  on  the  rock  had  been  so  vainly  assaulted  by  ^j^  Dover, 
Count  Eustace.^    We  have  not  the  same  detailed  account 
of  this  enterprise  as  we  have  of  the  former  one^  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  feelings  either  of  the  men  of  Dover  or 
of  the  men  of  Kent  in  general.     But  it  seems  that  Odo, 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  0.  "  Bex  autem  Guillelmus  tunc  in  Dan&  silva  erat, 
fl>iqne  pro  mora  venatui  yacabat." 

'  From  the  Chronicles  and  Florence  we  learn  nothing  of  the  course  of 
the  Danioh  fleet  till  its  appearance  in  the  Humber ;  the  accounts  of  these 
Vttocoessfal  attempts  in  other  parts  of  England  come  from  OrderiCt  who  is 
pra^bly  following  William  of  Poitiers. 

'  See  above,  p.  114. 
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GHAPJcvni.  or  Hagh  of  Montfort,  or  whoever  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand, was  able  to  drive  back  the  invaders  with  the  troops 
and  on       which  he  found  at  his  disposal.^    A  like  repulse  followed 

Sandwich.  ^  .  i  mL 

on  an  attempt  which  was  next  made  on  Sandwich.^    The 
Danes  now  sailed  northward  for  the  once  Danish  land  of 
East-Anglia.     Ajb  the  fleet  of  the  earlier  Thurkill  had  done 
fifty-nine  years  before,  they  entered  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour  and  Gippen,  and  landed  near  Ipswich,  not  finr  from 
A  plunder-  the  sccnc  of  Ulfcyters  battle  of  Ringmere.*     This  time 
d^eated     wc  are  distinctly  told  that   they  betook   themselves  to 
Ipi^ch      pl^^der*  and  tljat  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss 
of  thirty  men,  not  by  a  Norman  garrison,  but  by  the 
people  of  the   country.^      It  is  plain  that  we  are  here 
reading,  not  of  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  fleets  but  of  an  isolated  repulse  which  fell  on  some 
Attack  on  isolated,  perhaps  unauthorized,  band  of  plunderers.    An 
repulsed     attempt  on  Norwich  which  followed  was  a  much  more 
of  Wa<kr.    iniportant  enterprise^  and  one  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  deliberately  planned.     One  of  the  reasons  which  led 
William  to  place  that  great   city  for  a  time  under  the 
command  of  his  trustiest  friend  was  the  ease  with  which 
succours  from  Denmark  might  be  received  there.^     Bat 
William  Fitz-Osbem  was  no  longer  in  command  in  the 
East ;  his  services  had  been  called  for  in  the  West  and  in 
the  North,  wherever  in  short  the  power  of  his  friend  was 
most  in  danger.     The  man  who  now  eomimanded  at  Nor- 
wich^ and  who  was  already  or  soon  afterwards  invested 

^  Ord.  Vit.  513  0.  "  Appulflos  Doveram  regiornm  militmn  occaraDS 
reppulit." 

*  lb.  *'  Itidem  apad  Sandguioom  abacti  rant,  sed  a  Noxmannxs  lepuki 
aunt." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  n.  8.  "  Nacti  opportanitatem  egrediendi  apnd  Gepesoicnm 
in  prsBdam  diffiiBi  sunt,  sed  pravineiaUs  congregati  triginta  necavemnt  et 
reliquoe  in  efiugium  coegerunt."  The  "  provinciales "  seems  here  to 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  '*  Normanni "  and  **  r^ii  milites  **  of  the  other 
entries.  *  See  above,  p.  67. 
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irith  tihe  East-Anglian  Earldom,  was  the  renegade  native  0HAP.zyni. 
of  the  shire,  Balph  of  Wader.^  We  do  not  read  that 
matters  came  so  &r  as  to  an  actual  assault  on  the  city ;  it 
would  rather  seem  that  Balph  attacked  the  Danes  while 
tfaej  were  still  in  disorder,  perhaps  while  they  were  scat- 
tered in  search  of  plunder.  Some  were  slain  by  the  sword; 
odiers  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  of  the  Yare  or 
the  Wensum ;  the  renmant  were  driven  in  shameful  flight 
to  their  ships.^ 

The  beginnings  of  the  expedition  were  thus  very  far 
from  auspicious.     But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  of 
all  these  Kentish  and  East- Anglian  skirmishes,  we  have 
only  Norman  accounts.     As  the  fleet  drew  near  to  what 
must  have  been  all  along  the  main  object  of  the  enterprise, 
we  again  get  the  help  of  our  own  writers.^    Early  in  Sep-  The  fleet 
tember  the  fleet  entered  the  Humber.^     The  day  of  its  number, 
appearance  was  exactly  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  f*^^^*^ 
when  King  Harold  of  England  had  been  driven  to  disband 
the  troops  with  which    he  was  guarding   the   southern 
coast ;  ^  it  must  have  been  very  near  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  the  Landwaster  of  Harold  of  Norway  was 
first  seen  in  the  same  waters.^     But  now  the  Baven  of 
Denmark  came  on  an  errand  of  deliverance,  and  men  flocked 
from  every  side  to  welcome  English   exiles  and  Danish 


^  See  ToL  ill  pp.  459,  751. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  C.  **  "EgreBBoa  Nortbguioi  ad  similem  diBOunionem 
Kidnlfus  de  Goader  invasit,  et  multiB  feiro,  mnltis  aquA,  yitmn  ademit;  et 
xdiqiiot  tnrpiter  naTigimn  arripienteB  In  pelagus  abire  compulit." 

'  Tlie  aoootints  in  the  Chroniclee  and  in  Florence  give  the  same  general 
^icta,  but  Florence  attends  much  more  strictly  to  ohionological  order, 
^t  hit  account  is  copied  by  Suneon  with  only  a  few  additions  is  the 
^  proof  of  its  trustworthiness. 

*  **  Betwyx  ]iam  twam  Sea  Marian  msssan,"  says  the  Peterborough 
^Wkide  (1069).     "  Ante  Natiyitatem  S.  Maris  "  in  Florence. 

*  See  Tol.  iii.  p.  338. 

*  The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  September  ao.  See  vol.  iii. 
P'350. 
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oHAP.zvni.  allies.     All  Northumberland  rose  to  meet  them^  and  men 
The  liig-    came  even  from  distant  shires  to  loin  the  muster.     As  in 

liBh  join  «' 

the  Danes.  SO  many  other  cases,  the  Norman  Survey  preserves  to  us 
the  name  of  a  single  man,  who  was  doubtless  only  one  man 

Scalpinof  among  many.  A  former  Housecarl  of  King  Harold, 
attached  to  him  doubtless  in  the  early  days  of  his  East- 
Anglian  government,  whose  name  in  French  ears  sounded 
as  Scalpin^  left  the  lands  in  Essex  which  William  had 
allowed  him  to  keep  and  died  at  York  as  an  outlaw.^ 
Men  too  of  higher  rank  and  &me  pressed  to  join  the  host 

The  fleet    of  the  deliverers.     While  the  Danish  fleet  was  still  in  the 

joined  by  ...  .  •  . 

Eadgar      cstuary,  it  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  ships,  sailing 
EnirliBh      ^'^  doubt   mainly  from  the  havens    of   Scotland^  which 
carried  the  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Malcolm.*     They  had   been  already  joined  by  many  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  land,  who  eagerly  threw  off  their 


^  In  Domesday,  ii.  59,  among  the  lands  of  Greofirey  of  Mandeville  in 
Essex,  we  find  the  following  entiy ;  "  Istud  quoque  manerium  T.  R.  £.  dedit 
Esgaras  Haroldo,  et  Heroldus  iterum  dedit  cuidam  buo  hnscarlo  nomine 
Bcalpino,  et  iste  Scalpinus  dedit  uxori  suse  in  dote,  videntibns  iibus  homi- 
nibus,  scilicet  Bogero  Mareecaloo  et  quodam  Anglico.  Et  hoc  testatur  hun- 
dreda,  quod  audierunt  recognoscere  Scalpino,  et  postquam  Rex  venit  in  banc 
terram  tenuit  ipse,  donee  ivit  ubi  mortuus  fuit  in  Ebroic&  in  utlagari&." 

"  Ebroioa "  ought  to  mean  Evreux,  but  the  name  is  often  confounded 
with  "  Eboracum,"  and  Evreux  would  be  a  strange  place  of  shelter  for  an 
English  exile.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Scalpin,  or  whatever  his  real 
name  was,  fought  and  died  in  this  Yorkshire  campaign.  But  the  entry 
has  an  interest  of  another  kind ;  the  grant  of  landfl  by  Esegar  to  Harold 
would  seem  to  connect  itself  with  the  transfer  of  Tofig's  Waltham  estate 
to  Harold.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  441 . 

*  That  the  English  leaders  came  by  sea  is  distinctly  implied  by  Florence, 
1069 ;  "  Suani  .  .  .  fiUi  ...  in  ostio  Humbrse  fluminis  applicuerunt,  ubi 
eis  clito  Eadgarus,  comes  Waltheofus  et  Marleswein,  multique  alii,  cum 
dasse  quam  oongregaverant,  occurrenmt."  The  chronology  of  Orderic 
(513  D)  is  less  dear,  though  he  well  describes  the  nature  of  the  great 
estuary ;  "  Jam  Adelinus,  Guallevus,  Siguardus,  alifque  pnepotentes 
Angli  ad  Danos  contulerant  se.  Perventimi  est  ad  Humbne  laU 
fluminis  ostium."  Wherever  Waltheof  and  some  of  the  others  got  their 
ships,  those  which  brought  Eadgar  and  his  companions  must  have  come 
from  Scotland. 
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allegianoe  to  William.     A  band   of  men  of  the  noblest  oHAP.xvm. 
Uood  of  England^  the  descendants  of  ancient  Kings  and 
mdent  Earls,  were  gathered  together  on  board  the  fleet 
•f  confederated  Denmark  and  Northumberland.     Thither 
eame  the  ^theling  Eadgar^  once  more  to  try  the  chances 
of  the  last  representative  of  the  House  of  Cerdic.    Thither  Gospatric. 
€Mne  Gospatric  with  the  forces  of  his  Northern  Earldom, 
the  men  of  the  still  independent  England  beyond  the  Tees^ 
proud  no  doubt  of  the  slaughter  of  their  would  be  Norman 
Earl,  prouder  probably  that  the  arm  of  Saint  Cuthberht 
had  been  stretched  forth  to  save  them  from  the  wrath  of 
William  himself.^     Thither  came  the  exiled  Mserleswegen  Masrk- 
to  win  back  his  own,  and  Archill,  who  thus  jeoparded  all  ArchiU. 
that  he  had    gained   by  his   former  submission  to   the 
ftraDger.^      Thither  came  Siward  the  son  of  ^thelgar^  Siward  the 
repenting  of  the  homage  which  he  had  done  to  the  newly  jEthelgar. 
crowned  Conqueror  in  his  court  at  Barking.^      Thither  The  four 

SODfl  of 

came  the  four  sons  of  Carl^  the  treacherous  slayer  of  Earl  cari. 
Ealdred  in  the  lawless  days  of  the  sons  of  Cnut.^  And  Earl  Wal- 
thither  came  the  representative  of  the  house  most  hostile 
to  theirs,  the  grandson  of  the  murdered  Earl^  cloaking 
his  deadly  feud  while  they  marched  together  on  their 
common  enterprise.  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward,  the  Earl 
^  Northampton  and  Huntingdon^  came  now  to  join  the 


^  Chron.  Wig.  1069.  "  And  heom  00m  )wer  iogenea  Eadgar  cfld  and 
Wald^eof  eorl  and  MsBrleswegen  and  Gospatric  eorl  mid  Koii^iymbruni 
sod  eaOe  )»  landleoden."    On  Gospatric,  see  above,  pp.  134,  195. 

IconoeiTe  that  **  Noii^jmbnmi"  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  narrower 
MDie,  ae  it  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  "  Undleoden,"  that  is  doubtless  the 
Ben  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  those  of  Lindesej.  To  the  list  already 
given  by  Orderic  (note  a  on  the  last  page)  he  afterwards  adds,  "  Gains 
Htritius  [Gospatric^  Marius  Suevns  [Mserleswegen],  Elnooinus  [whom  I 
eunot  identify],  ArchiUns,  et  quatuor  filii  Earoli." 

'  See  above,  p.  305. 

'  See  above,  p.  21.  I  suppose  he  is  the  same  as  the  Siward  Beam  of 
vfaom  we  shall  hear  presently. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  586. 
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cHAP.xTni.  forces  which   were   leagued  to  deliver  the    land   of  his 

fathers.^ 
Previous         I  have  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed  that  a  certain 

/!« fAAf>  Anil  

character  obscurity  hangs  over  the  actions  of  Waltheof  up  to  this 
the^*^'  moment.  An  obscurity  of  the  like  kind  hangs  over  his 
Di£acnltiefl  whole  character.  Ajb  the  victim  of  the  Norman  King^ 
dictio^  ^  ^®  ^^  Englishman  who  held  a  high  secular  office 
"^teJ-*^*^  under  his  government,  as  the  one  man  whom,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  William  sent  to  the  scaffold 
on  a  political  charge,^  he  won  the  abiding  love  of  Eug- 
lishmen.  And  that  love  took  the  usual  form ;  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invariable  feeling  of  the  age,  the  patriot 
was  enrolled^  by  the  popular  voice  at  least,  in  the  list  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  Yet^  when  we  look  at  the  recorded 
acts  of  Waltheof,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  he  should 
have  drawn  to  himself  in  so  high  a  degree  either  the  love 
of  his  own  people  or  the  fear  or  hatred  of  the  Norman. 
His  political  conduct  was  lacking  in  steadfastness ;  his 
reputation  as  a  soldier  rests  wholly  on  a  single  display 
of  personal  strength  and  personal  daring;  his  govern- 
ment of  his  Earldom  was  stained  by  at  least  one  frightfiil 
crime,  and  the  two  or  three  acts  of  his  private  life  which 
ooze  out  from  incidental  sources  are,  if  not  specially 
criminal,  at  least  not  specially  honourable.  His  libe* 
rality  to  the   Church   is  undoubted,^  and  the  accounts 

^  It  is  worth  DOtioe  that  the  words  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  '*  ^ 
ferde  se  eorl  Wal|>ea£  ut/'  are  the  same  as  those  that  are  applied  in  1067 
to  the  going  out  of  Eadgar  and  the  others.  Waltheof  **  went  out ; "  he 
left  William's  court,  allegiance  and  protection,  and  joined  the  outlaws 
and  insurgents.    It  is  essentially  the  same  expression  as  '*  being  (nU  in 

the  '45" 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

'  Orderic  (536  B)  thus  describes  his  general  character;  **  Erat  idem 
vir  corpore  magnus  et  elegans,  et  largitate,  et  audacift  muitis  mUHbas 
prsstans.  Devotus  Dei  cultor  sacerdotum,  et  omnium  religiosomm,  supples 
auditor,  Ecclesis  pauperumque  benignus  amator,  pro  his  et  muitis  aliis  cha- 
rismatibus  quibus  in  ordine  laicali  specialiter  fruebatur  a  suis  et  ab  ezterU 
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which  we  have  of  his  later  days  seem  to  point  to  a  ten-  oHAF.xYin. 
demess  of  conscience,  to  a  feeling  of  more  than  formal 
leligion^  which  we  should   hardly  have  looked  for  in  a 
man  whose  hands  were  undoubtedly  stained  with  innocent 
blood.    Yet  on  the  other  hand^  even  with  regard  to  eccle-  His  dispute 
outical  property,  we  find  him  engaged  in  one  of  those  J^^h*"^ 
transactions  of  doubtful  honesty^  which  were  of  no  very  Abbey, 
deep  dye  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time^  but  which^ 
Kke  some  of  the  doings  of  Eadward  himself,^  are  not 
exactly  what  we  should  look  for  in  a  saint  and  martyr. 
The  benefactor  of   Crowland   stands    charged,   on   what 
aeems  to  be  trustworthy  evidence^  of  detaining  lands  to 
which  Saint  Peter  of  the  Golden  Borough  had  a  lawful 
claim.'    Altogether  we  hardly  see  why,  apart  from  his 


%m  Deo  plaoita  diligere  n&nint  multum  diligebatnr."  Afterwards,  in 
S41 C,  he  speaks  of  Waltheof* s  gifts  to  the  church  of  Crowland,  and  the 
kip  be  gave  in  reboildinji^  the  minster. 

'  See  ToL  IL  p.  551. 

*  This  is  the  business  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  The  gifts  of  Grodgifa, 
the  step-mother  of  Waltheof  be  it  obsenred,  not  his  own  mother  ^thelflsBd, 
to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  were  detained  by  Siward  after  her  death 
for  his  own  life  by  consent  of  the  convent ;  "  Deprecatus  est  Siwardus  Comes 
Abbfttem  Leofricum  et  firatres  ut  quamdiu  viveret  posset  habere  supradictas 
^nSbm,  et  post  ilHus  decessum  reyerterentur  ad  monasterium."  On  the 
death  of  Siward  however  the  lands  were  still  not  made  over  to  the 
Abbey.  An  agreement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Eadward  ("  facta  est 
cooTentio  ante  Regem  Eadwardum  inter  Wal0eof  filium  supradicti  Comitis 
ct  Leofricam  Abbatem"),  by  which  Waltheof  received  five  marks  of  gold, 
Ukd  was  to  keep  one  of  the  lordships  for  life,  while  the  other  went  at  once 
to  the  Abbey.  After  the  death  of  Eadward — the  usual  Domesday  euphe- 
Bian  for  **  during  the  reign  of  Harold'' — ^this  agreement  was  broken  by 
^sltheof,  seemingly  by  his  taking  possession  of  both  lordships ;  '*  Hoc 
Mtma  est  apud  Begem  publico,  sed  post  mortem  Regis  fracta  est  conventio 
sb  ipio  WaUfoofo."  Afterwards,  moved  by  penitence,  he  himself  came  to 
the  monastery  and  gave  the  lands  to  Saint  Peter  on  the  condition  that  he 
^Boiielf  should  keep  them  for  life.  It  was  especially  provided  tiiat  they 
■^Kiold  not  be  forfeited  by  any  act  of  their  temporary  owner  ;  "  neo  terras 
(■oprio  reatu  perdere  potest."  The  story  is  given  in  a  deed  printed  in 
^>od.  DipL  iv.  265,  which  was  evidently  drawn  up  while  Waltheof  was 
till  in  possession,  but  the  lands  spoken  of,  Ryhall  and  Belmesthorp  in 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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oBAP.xvm.  death,  He  should  have  so  speciallj  commanded  the  lo^e 
of  his  oountiymen.  We  hardly  see  why  William  should 
first  have  raised  him  to  a  degree  of  rank  and  personal 
favour  high  above  all  other  Englishmen,  and  then  have 
so  heavily  visited  in  him  an  offence  far  lighter  than  many 
offences  which  he  had  forgiven. 

ProUble         But  in  the  men  of  those  days  much  inconsistency  of 

qualities     character  must  be    looked   for,  and    must    be    excused. 

IJIcter^**^  Waltheof  was  clearly  not  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
traitor^  like  Eadric  or  Eadwine.  Neither  was  he  a  hero 
like  Harold^  whose  very  greatness  leads  us^  whenever  he 
goes  astray,  to  judge  him  by  a  harsher  rule  than  that 
by  which  we  judge  meaner  men.^  We  shall  perhaps  best 
understand  tiie  contradictions  in  the  character  of  Wal&eol, 
if  we  look  on  him  as  a  man  governed  mainly  by  impulsCi 
a  man  in  whom  noble  and  generous  elements  were  but 
little  strengthened  by  real  stability  of  purpose.  In  such 
a  man  in  such  an  age  we  need  not  wonder  that  particular 
acts  of  crime  could  go  along  with  early  good  impressionB 
which  never  wholly  forsook  him.^  In  such  a  man  we 
do  not  wonder  at  much  political  wavering  and  inconsist- 
ency ;  we  do  not  wonder  at  finding  that  the  daring  of  the 
mere  soldier  did  not  rise  into  the  higher  courage  either 
of  the  general  or  of  the  statesman.  But,  whatever  judge- 
ment we  pass  upon  Waltheof,  it  is  at  this  stage  that  his 
historical  life  beg^ins.  His  presence  or  absence  at  Senlac 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  doubtful.^  The  only  fully 
ascertained  act  of  his  former  life  is  that  he  accompanied 
William  on  his  first  voyage  to  Normandy.^    It  is  plain 

Nortluunptonflhire,  appear  in  Domesday  (aiS)  in  poBseaaion  of  Waltheofa 
widow  Judith  without  any  account  of  their  former  hietoxy. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

'  When  in  prison  he  daily  repeated  the  Psahns  of  David,  "quos  ia 
in&nti&  didioerat,"  so  says  Orderic,  536  B. 

*  See  ahove,  p.  ai,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

*  See  above,  p.  75. 
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tiiit  he  had  retained  his  Earldom,  and  the  silenoe  of  all  oHip^vm. 
our  authorities  seems  to  show  that  he  had  taken  no  share 
in  any  of  the  earlier  movements  against  William.  But 
now  the  son  of  Siward,  the  heir  of  Ealdred,  brought  the 
strength  of  his  great  name  and  the  might  of  his  strong 
arm,  backed  doubtless  by  the  force  of  the  two  shires 
OTer  which  he  ruled^  to  join  the  men  of  his  native  Earldom 
in  welcoming  the  deliverers  of  England. 

It  is  not  plain  at  what  stage  of  its  voyage  the  tidings  The  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  brought  to  King  d^im' 
William  in  the  forests  of  Gloucestershire.     The  only  his-  ^^^^  ^ 
torian  who  tells  us  anything  in  detail  about  his  movements  WiUiam. 
makes  him  hear  the  news  immediately  after  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Norwich.     But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
earlier  messengers  must  have  told  him  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Danes  off  Dover,  Sandwich,  and   Ipswich.     But 
fteir  repulse  &om  Norwich,  and  no  doubt  other  move- 
ments also,  now  made  William  see  where  the  real  danger 
from  the  invaders  lay.    The  revolt  of  Waltheof,  whether  Import- 
he  set  forth  from  William's  own  presence   or  from  hisj^yoitof 
own  home  at  Northampton,  was  of  itself  the  most  marked  w»i**^«®f- 
«ign  of  what  was  coming.     It  was  York  and  all  North-  Northum- 

,       ,  _     _  berlandthe 

nnmberland  that  was  threatened.     Still  William  did  not  part  of  the 
leave  his  quarters  in  the  West;  he  was  doubtless  carefully  ^^^  ®™ 
watching  the  movements  which  were  soon  to  break  out  **^**®"*^- 
on  each  side  of  him. '  But  he  sent  a  messenger  to  York,  wniiam's 
bidding  his  garrisons  there  stand  firmly  on  their  defence,  to  York, 
and  call  at  once  for  his  own  presence  if  it  should  be  needed. 
As  we  hear  no  more  of  WiUiam   Fitz-Osbem,  he  had 
donbiless  left  what  could  have  been  meant  only  as  a 
temporary  command.^    The  Norman  commanders  in  York 
were  William  Malet  the  Sheriff  and  the  Fleming  Oilbert 
of  Ghent.     They  either  overrated  the  strength  of  their 

>  See  above,  p.  441. 
S  2 
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tfHAP.xvm.  own  walls  and  of  their  own  troops^  or  else  they  greatly 
^wM??^  underrated  the  force  which   was  coming  against  theoL 
Malet  and  They  sent  word  to  William  that  they  could  hold  out  for 
Ghent.  ^    *  whole  year  without  calling  on  him  for  Airther  hdp.^ 
This  message,  it  appears,  was  actually  sent  after  Wal- 
theof,  Eadgar,  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Danish  fleet 
in  the   Humber.^     York  was  seemingly  about  as  well 
guarded  now  by  its  Norman  oppressors  against  Scandi- 
navian deliverers  as  it  had  been  guarded  three  years  before 
by  its  chosen  Earl  against  Scandinavian  invaders. 

But  the  news  which  fell  so  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the 
Norman  commanders  in  York  told  a  very  different  tale  in 
the  ears  of  the  Etiglish  Archbishop.  Ealdred,  the  Primate 
who  had  crowned  both  Harold  and  William,  has  appeared 
in  our  history  as  one  who  had  done  his  best  to  keep  his 
Stories  of  province  in  the  obedience  of  the  foreign  King.^  But  his 
BaJdred.^^  later  days  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  stories,  in  some 
at  least  of  which  it  is  hard  not  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  a  legendary  element.  One  tale  has  already  shown  him, 
in  his  character  of  guardian  of  the  church  of  Worcester, 
as  withstanding  the  terrible  Sheriff  of  that  shire,  Urse 
of  Abetot.^  Another  tale  more  directly  concerns  his  later 
diocese,  and,  if  it  ever  happened  at  all^  it  could  not  have 
happened  long  before  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached. 
In  this  story  Ealdred  appears  clothed.with  a  higher  mission, 
as  daring  to  rebuke^  not  a  subordinate  officer,  however  high 
in  rank^  but  the  mighty  Conqueror  himself.  Ealdred,  we 
are  told^  was  present  in  his  metropolitan  city  on  one  of 
the  feasts  of  the  Churchy  by  which  must  be  meant  either 

^  Ord.  Yit.  513  C.    *'Dlic  [in  DanA  ailvA]    audito  adventu  Daconun, 
statim  nuntium  direxit  Eboracum ;  monena  eoB  ut  sese  cautius  in  eos  pne- 
pararent,  ipsumque,  si  forte  neoessitas  posoeret,  advocarent.     Bemandar 
veront  oustodes  proddiorum  non  indigeri  sabyentu  ejus  ad  annum.** 
*  Orderic  adds,  "Jam  Adelinus  &c.  ad  Danos  eontiderant  se." 
^  See  above,  p.  186.  *  See  above,  p.  175. 
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the  Christinas  of  the  last  year,  or  the  Easter  or  Pentecost  chap.xtiii« 
of  the  present.^     A  large  stock  of  all  maimer  of  good  f^*^*''*' 
things  was  being  brought  into  the  city  from  the  episcopal 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood.     It  chanced  that  the  Sheriff —  Ealdred 
William  Malet  must  be  meant — ^was  at  that  moment  going  by  WiUiam 
out  of  York  with  a  large  company.     At  a  short  distance  ^^«*« 
from  the  city  he  met  the  Archbishop's  horses  and  waggons 
bringing  in  wheat  and  other  meats  for  the  feast.     The  ' 
Sheriff  asked  the  drivers  who  they  were,  and  for  whom 
they  were  bringing  those  good  things.    They  answered  that 
they  were  the  servants  of  the  Archbishop^  and  were  bring- 
ing in  the  things  which  were  needful  for  his  service.     The 
Sheriff,  caring  little  for  the  Archbishop  or  his  servants, 
bade  his  own  followers  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  stores 
and  cany  them  i6  the  King's  storehouse  in  the  castle. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  Ealdred,  he  sent  mes* 
sengers,  clerks  and  citizens,  to  the  Sheriff,  and  bade  him 
restore  the  stolen  property  and  make  good  the  loss  to 
Samt  Peter  and  to  himself  as  his  Vicar.     Otherwise  he 
would   at   once   go   on  to,  wield   his    spiritual   weapons 
sgaiuBt  him.^    As  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  had,  but  as  the  William 
Archbishop's  messengers  were  driven  away  with  threats  reftises 
and  insults,  the  high-spirited  Primate  made  up  his  mind  ""^^tutiMi. 
to  go  at  once  and  lay  his  complaints  in  person  before  the 
King.     He  went  to  London,  where  William  then  was.  Ealdi«d 
His  coining  is  said  to  have  caused  some  stir  in  the  city,  f^don. 

*  T.  Stabbs,  Act.  Foot.  Ebor.  X  Scriptt.  1703.  "Morabatar  in  iinft 
■oDflnniUtam  Eborad."  If  there  be  any  trath  at  all  in  the  story,  the  feast 
■nut  be  one  of  the  three  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  they  are  the  only  three 
^  the  groateet  festtrals  of  the  Church  which  come  between  William's  first 
<^oeapation  of  York  in  1068  and  Ealdred*s  death  in  1069. 

*  lb.  "lUe  sine  mor&  legates  cum  clericis  et  civibus  post  vioe- 
comitem  dirigens,  mandavit  ei  ut  sua  sibi  redderet  et  Sancto  Petro  sibi- 
V^  ejus  Ticaiio  satisfaoeret,  alioquin  sdret  ipsum  de  tam  oontumeliosft 
iBJnri&  ddocepfl  pontificaliter  actumm.**  There  is  a  certain  satisfitction  to 
EagUsh  feeling  in  finding  the  Vicar  of  Saint  Peter  not  at  Rome  but  at 
York. 
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0HAP.xTin.  and  tbe  Norman  Bishop  William,  with  a  crowd  of  clergy 
and  people,  came  to  meet  him  with  all  due  honour.  They 
went  first  to  pray  in  the  episcopal  church  of  Saint  Panl, 
and  then  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter,  hard  by  which 
William  was  dwelling  in  Eadward's  palace  of  Westminster.^ 
Ealdred  entered  the  royal  presence  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  with  his  staff  in  his  hand.  William  rose  to  greet  him 
'with  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  the  English  Primate  refused 
the  greeting ;  he  stood  still,  and  spoke  to  William  in  words 

HerebukoB  g^xch  as  the  Conqucror  was  not  wont  to  hear.     "  Hear  me, 

and  cuneB        , 

King  Wil-  King  William.  When  thou  wast  a  stranger,  and  when  God 
in  his  wrath  against  the  sins  of  our  nation  granted  to  thee 
to  win  with  much  blood  the  Kingdom  of  all  Britain,^ 
I  hallowed  thee  to  Eling,  I  gave  thee  my  blessing,  and  set 
the  crown  upon  thy  head.  Now,  because  thy  deeds  call 
for  it,  I  giye  thee  my  curse  instead  of  my  blessing,  as  to 
a  persecutor  of  the  Church  of  God,  an  oppressor  of  her 
ministers,  as  one  who  hast  broken  the  promises  and  oaths 
which  thou  didst  swear  to  me  before  the  altar  of  Saint 

Humilia-    Peter."    William,  we  are  told,  trembled,  as  he  had  once 

txon  and  '  ^ 

restitution  before  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  now  stood 

'  before  him.*     He*  fell — can  we  believe  the  tale  ? — at  the 

feet  of  Ealdred  and  asked  what  he  had  done  that  such 

a  sentence  should  pass  upon  him.     The  great  men  who 

^  T.  Stubbg,  1 703.  "  Moxqae  epiacopus  illius  dvitatis  cmn  multitudine  deri 
et  populi  ei,  ut  tanto  debeat  pontifid,  obviam  pergens  orationis  gratis,  piimo 
ad  ecdedam  Sanoti  Pauli,  deinde  ad  eodefliam  Sandii  Petri  Westmonasterii 
ubi  Bex  erat,  eum  honorifice  comitatus  est.**  The  King's  presence  at 
Westminster  seems  to  point  to  Pentecost  as  the  feast  intended.  If  so,  it 
must  be  the  Pentecost  of  1069. 

*  lb.  **Audi,  inquit,  Willielme  Bex,  quum  esses  alienigena,  et  Deo 
permittente  nostreque  gentis  superbiam  pnniente,  regnum  Britannis, 
qnamyis  multo  cum  sanguine,  obtinuisses,  ego  te  in  Begem  oonsecravi  et 
ooronam  capiti  tuo  cnm  benedictione  imposui/' 

'  lb.  1704.  ''Ad  haBC  verba  Bex  treme&ctus  proddit  ad  pedes  ejus, 
humiliter  efflagitans  at  in  quo  tarn  gravem  sententiam  meraiaset  aperiret** 
CX  vol.  iii.  p.  5^. 
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stood  aronnd  began  to  assail  the  Primate  with  threats,  0HiP.xYni. 

md  to  ery  out  that  the  man  who  offered  such  an  insult 

to  the  King  shonld  be  at  once  banished  from  the  realm.^ 

They  bade  him  at  once  raise  the  King  fix^m  the  ground ; 

bat  Ealdred  answered,  "  Oood  men,  let  him  lie  there;  he 

fies  not  at  my  feet,  but  at  the  feet  of  Saint  Peter,  who 

htt  done  wrong  to  Saint  Peter^s  Vicar."  ^     He  then  raised 

William  firom  the  ground,  he  told  him  his  wrongs,  and 

gradoosly   accepted  the  royal  prayer  that  his  blessing 

might  not  be  turned  into  a  curse.     Ealdred  went  home 

ia  safeiy  and  honour,  and  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of 

William's  court  was  sent  with  letters  by  virtue  of  which 

eveiything,  even  to  the   cords  which  tied  the  sacks   of 

oorn,  was  faithfidly  restored  to  the  Archbishop,  and  &om 

that  day  no  man  dared  to  wrong  him  any  more.^ 

Soch  is  the  tale  of  Ealdred's  daring,  as  it  stands  in  the  EstimAtaof 
local  records  of  the  church  of  York.  The  tale  hangs 
lamely  together,  but  the  scene  in  the  King's  court  is 
boUly  conceived,  and,  though  no  doubt  romantic  in  its 
details,  it  at  least  bears  witness  to  the  abiding  English 
spirit  of  those  who  loved  to  conceive  the  Norman  Con- 
queror grovelling  at  the  feet  of  a  man  of  English  birth. 
In  what  can  hardly  fiul  to  be  another  version  of  the  same 
tale,  the  conduct  of  Ealdred  is  clothed  with  a  higher  moral 


'  T.  Stobbs,  1 704.  *'  Ipsum  merito  de  medio  debere  tolli,  vel  in  exsilium 
^xtra  regntim  ezpelli,  qui  tanto  Regi  tantam  injuriam  irrogftsset.*'  *'  De 
iBediotoUi'*  is  an  idea  fitter  for  the  time  of  Stubbs  than  for  the  time  of 
Ealdred.  He  carries  on  his  history  only  to  i373>  Could  he  have  lived  to 
•ee  the  fate  of  Archbishop  Sorope  ? 

'  lb.  **  Sinite,  inqoit,  boni  viri,  sinite  ilium  jaeere ;  non  enim  jacet  ad 
pedes  Aldredi  sed  ad  pedes  Petri  apostoU.  Debet  enim  experiri  Petri 
potentiam,  qui  non  est  veritus  Petri  vicario  irrogare  injuriam."  Is  not 
tbis  stoiy  formed  after  the  model  of  the  legendary  humiliation  of  Frederick 
Bubaroasa  before  Alexander  the  Third  ?    See  Milman,  Latin  Christianity, 

a  536. 

'  lb.  "  Itaque  ab  illo  die  nullus  potentium  ausus  fuit  aliquam  sibi  vel 
mis  injuriam  inferre  vel  contumeliam." 
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OHAP jLvm.  dignity,  as  he  steps  in  to  avenge  not  a  private  wrong  of  his 

own^  but  the  general  oppression  of  his  people.     It  is  hard 

however  to  fit  in  the  tale  with  the  known  chronology  of 

In  another  William's  reign.    As  long,  we  are  told,  as  the  new  King 

Ealdred      mled  with  any  show  of  moderation,  so  long  Ealdred  showed 

Se  impo-    towards  him  the  reverence  due  to  a  King.^    But  when  he 

sitionofft  j^j^  ^i^  unbearable  tax  on  the  people,  then  Ealdred  sent 

messengers  to  remonstrate.     We  are  not  told  whether  this 

refers  to  any  of  the  general  exactions  of  which  we  have 

already  heard^  but  which  could  hardly  have  touched  Eald- 

red's  diocese,  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  some  special 

local  burthen  levied  after  the  conquest  of  York.^    In  either 

case  the  messengers  of  the  Archbishop  were  driven  away 

with    scorn.     Ealdred    then   put   forth   a   solemn   coise 

Ealdred      against  the  King  and  all  his  ofispring.      He  had  once, 

ftcuneoo  ^^   ^^>  blessed  him  wrongfully;   he  would  now  cane 

Mddies'     ^^°^  rightfiilly.*    The  news  of  the  anathema  was  brought 

before  it  is  to  William  ;  devotion  or  policy  moved  him ;  he  sent  mes- 

seDgers  to  Ealdred,  craving  that  the  curse  might  be  taken 

off.     But  before  they  could   reach  the  presence  of  the 

English  Primate,  his  soul  had  passed  away  from  this  world. 

There  was  no  voice  to  speak  the  words  of  absolution,  and 


^  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  X  253.  After  mentioning  the  oath  which 
William  had  sworn  to  Ealdred  at  his  coronation  (lee  yoI.  iii.  p.  560), 
including  a  promise  "quod  se  modeste  erga  subjectoe  ageret,  et  eqao 
jure  Anglos  quo  Francos  tractaret/'  he  goes  on,  **itaque  ilium  quamdia 
erga  sues  temperiem  habuit,  dilezit  ut  prolem,  veneratua  est  ut  Begem." 
One  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  months  or  weeks  that  this  feeling 
lasted. 

*  lb.  "  Sed  quum  importabilis  tiibuti  pensum  a  proyincialibus  exigeret» 
convenit  eum  per  legatum  antistes."  On  ^^^lliam's  earlj  exactions,  see 
above,  pp.  a  a,  59,  laS.  The  word  "  provinciales  "  looks  as  if  it  referred 
to  £aldred*s  own  part  of  England,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  absolQt^ 
proof. 

*  lb.  "  Non  moratus  ille  maledictionia  telum  in  ilium  in  omnem  qQ> 
vibravit  progeniem,  pnefatus  posse  se  maledictionem  dare  merito  qui  bene* 
dictionem  dedisset  immerito." 
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we  are  left  to  suppose  that  the  corse  of  Ealdred  took  its  oBAP.xvni. 
effect  in  the  misfortones  which  clouded  the  later  days  of 
William,  and  in  the  mysterious  doom  by  which  all  the 
male  descendants  of  his  house  were  swept  from  the  earth 
within  seventy  years  after  Ealdred  had  placed  the  Crown 
of  England  on  his  brow.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  amount  of  truth  and  false-  Valae  of 
hood  in  these  tales,  their  real  value  lies  in  their  showing  „  ^t- 
Uie  strength  of  popular  feeling,  and  not  only  the  strength  p^^JJ^^^ 
but  the   permanence  of  local  popular  feeling.     All  the  feeling. 
&Qlts  and  doubtful  actions  of  Ealdred  were  forgiven ;  York 
and  Worcester  alike  were  ready  then^  and  ages  after,  to 
canonize  the  Prelate  who  had  dared  to  defy  the  stranger 
in  the  cause  of  his  Church  and  country.    And  such  tales  Pmobable 
coold  hardly  have  gained  popular  belief,  unless  there  had  work  of 
been  something    in  Ealdred's    real  conduct  to   form  a^^,"^ 
groundwork  for  the  stoxy.    We  need  not  believe  that 
William  really  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Ealdred ;  we  need 
not  even  believe  that  Ealdred  put  forth  a  formal  curse 
against  William.      But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some 
lemoDstrance  againpt  wrong,  some  expression  of  sorrow 
for  his  own  hasty  acknowledgement  of  the  invader,  was 
nttered  by  the  English  Primate  in  his  last  days.    At  all 
events,  we  know  that  his  heart  was  smitten  with   fear 
and    sorrow  at   the  coming  woes  which    the    struggle 
which  was  about  to  begin  was  sure  to  bring  upon  his 
people.    The  man  who  had  traversed  well  nigh  the  whole 
of  the  known  world  on  errands  of  policy  and  devotion, 
the  man  who  had  stood  before  Pope  and  Csesar,  and  who 


'  In  thia  yenioii  the  death  of  Enldred  ieems  to  be  attributed  to  grief 
CMMed  bj  these  dealings  with  WilUam ;  "  Veromtamen  prevenerat  nun- 
tioi  mors  antistis,  qui  ex  ngritudine  animi,  at  plenimque  fit,  oontracto 
■korbo  decnbaerat  et  obierat/* 

On  the  difBcnlties  arising  firom  a  Bishop  dying  or  resigning  before  he 
W  withdrawn  a  malediction,  see  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Andronikos 
'klaiologos  and  the  Patriarch  Athanarioe,  Finlay,  Bya.  Emp.  ii.  471. 
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OHAP.ZVIIL  had  placed  the  Crown  on  the  head  alike  of  Harold  and  of 
William,  conld  not  bear  np  against  the  sorrows  which  were 

Death  of    in  store.     His  strength  gave  way,  and  he  prayed  to  be 

September  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.     His  prayer  was  heaid. 

II,  1069.  rjt^^  English  and  Danish  fleets  had  already  met  in  the 
Hiimber,  but  their  banners  had  not  yet  been  seen  beneath 
the  walls  of  York,  when  a  tomb  within  the  minster  of  Saint 
Peter  closed  on  the  body  of  the  last  Primate  of  North- 
humberland  of  the  old  stock.^ 


Meanwhile  the  confederate  fleets  were  in  the  Humber. 

Unlucky     The  only  recorded  detail  of  what  befel  them  there  is  a 

adventuie   single  anecdote,  telling  how  the  iBtheling  Eadgar  left 

of  Eadgar.  ^j^^  main  body  with  a  small  company,  the  crew  of  a  single 

ship,  to  plmider  on  flie  coast  of  Lindesey.     They  were 

attacked  by  the  Norman  garrison  at  Lincoln ;  the  whole 

party,  save  the  jEtheling  and  two  comrades,  were  taken ; 

the  ship,  forsaken  by  those  who  were  left  to  guard  it,  was 

seized  and  destroyed.^     Such  an   adventure  was  an  evil 

omen ;  but  it  was  nothing  more.    The  fleet  sailed  on ;  we 

are  not  told  at  what  point  of  the  Ouse  the  troops  dis- 

The  Danes  embarked,^  but  it  is  plain  that  the  most  obvious  approach 

iiriin»^  to  York  from  any  convenient  landing-place  would  lead 

upon  York,  ^jj^^  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  over  the  former 

battle-ground  of  Fulford.*    This  road  would  bring  them 

^  The  Worcester  Chronicle  (1069)  seems  to  put  the  death  of  Ealdred 
before  the  Danish  fleet  entered  the  Humber,  but  it  is  phxn,  from  the  more 
careful  order  of  Florence,  that  it  happened  between  their  appearance  in 
the  Humber  and  their  approach  to  York. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  515  D.  **Adelinus  ibi  [in  ostio  Humbne]  seorsum  sb 
sodlk  turba  cum  quibusdam  suomm  pr»datum  ierat.  Quos  insiliens  fiunilia 
Begis  e  LincolniA  cepit  omnes,  exceptis  duobus  cum  Adeline  elapsiiy  et 
navim  confregit  quam  oustodia  pavens  deseruit.** 

'  I  do  not  know  that  the  words  of  Florence,  "  Danica  classis  superrem^'^ 
need  imply  that  they  actually  sailed  up  to  York,  and  the  description  in  the 
Chronicles  is  that  of  an  army  marching  by  land. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 
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at  once  upon  the  elder  of  the  two  caetlee.    It  was  indeed  oHAP.xvin. 

gaaided  by  the  stream  of  the  Fobs,  but,  even  if  the  bridge 

did  not  already  exist,  the  crossing  of  so  small  a  stream 

iras  a  hindrance  which  might  easily  be  overcome.     It  is 

pbdn  that  the  castles  were  the  first  object  of  attack,  and, 

if  the  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  did  sail  up  to  York,  it  would 

be  the  castles  which  they  would  first  come  upon  as  barring 

ikeir  course.     Before  the  Danes  reached  the  city,  the  whole  General 

A  tr  seal  of  the 

oonntry  poured  forth  to  join  their  banners.     Men  went  on  people. 

with  all  joy,  walking  and  riding.    A  host  that  could  not 

be  numbered,  pressing  on  with  one  heart  and  one  soul, 

eune  within  sight  of  the  warders  of  the  Norman  castles.^ 

Their  captains  had  boasted  that  they  could  defend  them- 

fldves  for  a  whole  year  without  help  from  William ;  but 

they  soon  found  that  such  a  boast  was  vain  indeed.    They 

looked  for  a  siege,  and  their  first  thought  was  to  hinder 

the  besiegers  from  filling  up  the  ditches  of  the  castle  and 

80  finding  a  more  ready  approach  to  the  walls.     Lest  the 

booses  near  the  castle  should  be  used  for  this  purpose, 

the  Normans   had  recourse  to  their  &vourite   element. 

They  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  their  own  immediate  neigh-  The  dty 

boariiood.     The  flames  spread,  the  greater  part  of  the  Noimani. 

city  was  destroyed,  and  the  fire  even  seized  upon  the^^^^' 

metropoUtan  church  in  the  opposite  quarter.^    Whether 


^  Hie  deBcription  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1069)  ii  most  graphic.  The 
^Mieling  and  the  Earls  and  Tliegns  have  come,  '*  and  ealle  ))a  landleoden« 
ridende  and  gangende  [compare  BolTs  surname  of  Chmger],  mit  un- 
nsCan  here,  swiOe  ftegengende,  and  swa  ealle  anraedlioe  to  Eoferwio 
fcron." 

'  The  Woroester  Chronicler  would  seem  to  imply  a  wilful  desecration  of 
the  minster  ;  "  And  Kr^an  ]»e  )>a  soypmenn  )>i<ler  oomon,  hasfdon  )>a  Fren- 
ONUk  >a  burh  forhsBmed,  and  eao  Iwt  halie  mynster  Sons  Petrus  call 
Merged  and  forbaBmed/'  Bat  Florence  seems  to  make  the  burning  of 
^  minster  accidental.  "  Noimanni  qui  castella  custodiebant,  timentes  ne 
^Qs  qusB  prope  castella  erant  adjumenta  Danis  ad  implendas  fossas  castel> 
kvam  essent,  igne  eas  succendere  coeperunt,  qui  nimis  ezcresoens  totam 
ctTiUtem  invasit,  monasteriumque  Sancti  Petri  cum  ipsA  consumpsit.'* 
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oHAFjLTin.  this  sacrilege  was  intentioiial  or  unwitting,  it  was  speedily 
The  DaneB  avenged.  Two  days  later^  while  it  would  seem  that  the 
liflh  rea^  flames  were  still  blazing,  but  while  the  city  was  not  yet 
&L^  teinber  ^^^%  destroyed,  the  host  drew  nigh  which  was  to  save  it 
a  I.  from  its  foreign  masters.^     The  Earls  Waltheof  and  Gos- 

patric,  and  the  chief  Thegns  who  had  joined  the  army, 
led  the  way ;  the  whole  force  of  Denmark  and  North- 
The  gani-  humberland  followed.    The  garrisons  ventured  on  a  sally, 

and  are  cut  Aud  a  fight  followed  within  the  walls  of  the  burning  city.^ 
to  pieoes.    ^j  jjQ^  jj.  ^^  ^jj^^  £»^j.  ^jjg  moment,  Waltheof  the  son 

exploits  of  of  Siward  and  iElthelflsed  stood  forth  as  the  hero  of  deeds 
^ '  which  handed  down  his  name  in  the  warlike  songs  of  the 
tongues  of  both  his  parents.  We  hear  again  the  old 
ring  of  the  lays  of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of  Stam- 
fordbridge,^  as  we  listen  to  the  tale  which  speaks  of 
the  giant  form  of  the  Northumbrian  Earl,  his  mighty 
arms,  his  sinewy  breast;  how  he  stood  by  the  gate  as 
the  enemy  pressed  forth,  and  how,  as  each  Norman  drew 
nigh,  a  head  rolled  on  the  earth  beneatii  the  unerring 
sweep  of  the  Danish  batUe-aze.^    Three  thousand  of  the 

^e  Winchester  Annalist  (aS)  somewhat  unfairly  tmnsfers  the  blame  of  the 
burning  to  the  Danes ;  "  Beomus  Comes  [see  above,  p.  348]  .  .  .  pott 
alia  qus  regno  intulit  mala  oepit,  Eboracom  et  xnterfeoit  yiroa,  et  domoi 
combosrit." 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  "  Sed  hoc  ultione  divinlk  citissime  in  eis  yindicatoa 
est  gravissime.  Nam  prinsquam  tota  civitas  esset  oombnsta  Danica  dsMi 
mpervenit  ieank  ii." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  ^*  Castellani  obviam  eis  ineonsultius  ezennt,  et  intra 
nrbis  moenia  infeliciter  eonfligunt.  Kon  yalentes  resistere  mnltitiidini 
omnes  interimuntur  ant  capinntur." 

*  The  aocount  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  353,  which  appears  agaio 
in  the  Vita  et  Passio  Waldevi  Comitis  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  iiL  iii)i  •* 
plainly  comes  from  a  ballad  as  anything  in  Henry  of  Hnntmgdon.  We 
have  also  the  verses  of  Thorkill  Skallason  which  I  shall  quote  directly. 

*  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Siquidem  Weldeofus  in  Eboraoensi  pngnA  plores 
Kormannorum  solus  obtruncaverat,  unos  et  unos  per  portas  egredisDtei 
deoapitans,  nervosus  laoertis,  toroeus  pectore,  robustus  et  procerus  toto 
corpore,  filius  Siwardi  magniiicentissimi  comitis,  quern  Digera  Dsaioo 
vocabulo,  id  est  fortem,  cognominabant." 
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^Inogers  died  that  day.^  A  hundred  of  the  chiefest  in  cHAP.xYni. 
nok  were  said  to  have  fallen  among  the  flames  bj  the 
band  of  Waltheof  himself^  and  the  scalds  of  the  North 
sang  how  the  son  of  Siward  gave  the  corpses  of  the 
Frenchmen  as  a  choice  banquet  for  the  wolves  of  North- 
homberland.'    The  tale  stirs  the  blood  like  the  tale  of  FmitleM- 


the  last  victory  of  Harold  by  the  banks  of  Derwent.  In  i^iy. 
either  case  we  mourn  that  the  strength,  and  valour,  and 
victoiy  of  Englishmen  brought  no  lasting  safety  to  their 
coontzy.  But  Harold  did  all  that  mortal  man  could  do^ 
and  yielded  only  to  a  destiny  that  was  too  strong  for 
bim.  The  men  who  smote  the  Normans  in  the  gate  at 
York  threw  away  the  victory  that  they  had  gained  by 
the  inveterate  habits  of  plunder  and  lack  of  discipline. 

But  for  the   moment    all   seemed   triumphant.      The 
Noiman  garrison  of  York  was  utterly  cut  off.    Of  the 
men  who  had  held  ciiy  and  shire  in  dread  a  few  only 
were  saved   alive  as  prisoners.     Among  these  were  theGflbertof 
two  commanders^  GQbert  of  Ghent  and  William  Malet,  wilUun 
together  with  William's  wife  and  two  children.^    The  two  ^"i!* 

priflonera. 

'  Fkr.  Wig.  1069.  "PhiB  tribus  milibas  ez  Normaimia  trucddAtis."  The 
tvo  Ghroniclen  say  only,  '*  felft  bund  manna  Frendflcra  )wer  ofsLogon." 

*  Th«  story  in  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  (Johnston,  aiS ;  Laing,  iii. 
95)  aboot  Waltheof  bumii^  a  hundred  Frenchmen  in  a  wood  after  the 
(little  of  Senlac  aeems  to  me  to  be  simply  moved  to  this  fight  among  the 
baniiig  mina  at  York.  Anyhow  the  verses  of  Thorkill  Skallason  are 
"pntsd; 

*'Hundrat  let  1  heitom  Frett  er  at  firdar  kntftto 

Hirdmenn  i&fars  brenna  Flagd  viggs  und  kid  liggia 

Sdknar  yggr  enn  s^ggiom  Imleitom  fiechz  ilta 

Svido  kveUd  var  |»at  elldi.  Ols  bUck  vid  hna  Fracka." 

^^  iaaro/i^or^  of  Waltheof  ia  more  easily  to  be  believed  than  the  two 
thoQsand  men  killed  by  William,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 

*  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  says,  '*  And  ^  heafodmen  hssfdon  on 
^MBdon."  In  florence  and  Simeon  (85,Hinde)  we  get  the  names ;  **WiUelmo 
^lilet  [qui  tunc  vioeoomitatam  gerebat,  Sim.]  cnm  so&  oonjuge  et  duobus 
^3ieris  [et  Gileberto  de  Gknt^  Sim.]  aliisque  per  panda  vit»  reservatis." 
^  captivity  of  WDliam  Malet  is  also  mentioned  in  Domesday  (374).    It 
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oHAPJcvin.  castles  were  broken  down.^     An  enlightened  policjr  might 
deetro*^^ perhaps  have  bidden  the  victors  to   spare  the  fortresses, 
and  to  turn  them  to  their  own  puiposes  against  the  enemy. 
But  every  passion  of  the  moment  pleaded  the  other  way. 
Wherever  a  Norman  castle  had  been  reared,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  bitterest  of  all  hatred^  as  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  foreign  yoke.    We  now  look  on  those  massive 
square  keeps^  wherever  they  are  left  to  us,  as  tanong  the 
most  venerable  and  precious  of  the  antiquities  of  our  land. 
And  venerable  and  precious  they  are^  now  that  they  stand 
in  ruins  as  the  memorials  of  a  time  which  has  for  era 
Engliflh      passed  away.     But  when  those  towers  were  still  newly 
wards  the   built^  when  their  square  stones  were  still  in  tiieir  fieak- 
^**'^®''       ness,  when  the  arches  of  their  doors  and  windows  were  still 
sharp  and  newly  cut,  they  were  to  our  &thers  the  objects 
of  a  horror  deeper   even  than  that  with  which   Fiance 
in  the  momoit  of  her  uprising  looked  on  the  Bastille  of 
her  ancient  Elings.    They  were  the  very  homes  of  the 
Conquest;   within  their  impregnable  walls  the  foe  vm 
sheltered ;  from  their  gates  he  came  forth  to  spread  fear 
and  havoc  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  through  such 
surrounding  lands  as  still  owned  an  Englishman  for  their 
master.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  those  days  the  castle  was 
an  accursed  thing,  to  be  swept  away  &om  the  earth  by  the 
stroke  of  righteous  vengeance,  as  when  liberated  SyracuBe 
swept  away  the  citadel  from  which  her  Ty^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
her  in  thraldom.'    On  the  very  day  on  which  the  army 


is  said  of  certain  lands  in  Holderness  that  William  held  them  "usque  Th/d 
oeperunt  ilium." 

i  Chrun.  Petrib.  '*And  ]»  oastelas  gewunnan."  Chron.  Wig.  "And 
)>one  castel  tobneoon  and  towurpan."  The  distinction  of  the  cuti»  u 
mentioned  several  times  in  Domesday ;  (298),  "  prime  anno  post  deitrao- 
tionem  castellorum ;  (373),  "antequam  castellum  captum  foisset,"  "doeee 
invasum  est  castellum,"  "  donee  fractum  est  casteUnm.** 

'  Plut.  Timoleon,  aa.  **  'Eic^pti^f  r&if  ^vpoKOwUtp  r^  fiavk6ftM9mf  wMpti^ 
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ntched  York  the  two  castles  were  broken  down.^  We  are  coiAP-xyni. 
not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  massive  walls  of  two 
Norman  keeps  could  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  day  of  battle.  But  they  were  doubtless  dis- 
mmtled,  breached,  and  left  in  a  ruined  state,  so  that  they 
OQold  not,  for  some  while  at  leasts  be  again  used  as  places 
of  defence.^  Thus,  between  friends  and  enemies^  York  had 
become  a  mass  of  ruins.  Churches  and  houses  had  &llen 
before  the  flames  kindled  by  the  Normans;  the  Norman 
castles  had  fallen  before  the  hammers  and  crowbars  of 
liberated  Enfiflishmen.    No  attempt  seems  to  have  been^fP^^ 

®  ^  and  Eng^ 

made  to  occupy  the  city,  or  to  defend  the  Roman  walls  lUh  leave 
which  had  not  utterly  perished.     The  work  of  the  moment    ^'  ' 
bad  been  done ;  the  enemy  had  been  swept  from  the  earth ; 
tin  another  day  of  battle  should  come,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  work  on  hand  save  to  enjoy  the  plunder  which  had  been 
won*    The  Danes  went  back  to  their  ships  with  their  The  Danes 
booty;  the  men  of  Northmnberland, following  the  common  C -t 
instinct  of  irreguUr  troops  after  either  a  victory  or  a  ^^^ 
defeat,  went  away  every  man  to  his  own  home.^ 


The  news  of  the  fell  of  his  castles  at  York,  of  the  Variooa 

movementfl 

daughter  of  their  garrisons,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  in  the 
commanders^  was  presently  brought  to  King  William  in    ^ 
the  West.     He  had  work  on  his  hands  there  also.     It 
is  plain  that  the  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Danish 


*nt   S^    veCrrcf  hvififfffOM,   fyx^^  i\*v0€plas    Toiii<riifMVoi    fitfiatordniy  rb 
t^lfvyita  jcal  r^v  lu^^pcv  iKtlnpf,  ob  lUvov  r^v  tucpcwy  &A\&  ica)  rks  oUclcu  fcol 

>  Flor.  Wig.  1069.    "Castellis  eodem  die  fractig." 

'  Ord.  Vit  513  D.  **  Castella  desolata  patent."  I  do  not  know  that 
the  words  of  the  English  writers  need  implj  more  than  this. 

'  The fnllest  aooount  is  in  Simeon's  expansion  of  Florence  (85) ;  "Naves 
Btni  com  innnmeris  manubiis  snasque  sedes  repetierunt  Northhymbri." 
On  the  custom  of  irregular  armies  dispersing  after  a  battle,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  426. 
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cHAP.xvzn.  fleet  had  led  to  risings  in  various  parts  of  England,  even 
in  shires  far  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Homber  and 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  While  William  was 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  war  again  broke  oat  north 
and  south  of  him.  Devonshire  and  Somerset  rose  once 
more^  and  there  were  hostile  movements  in  StaflEbrdshiie 
and  Shropshire,  a  district  which  must  have  remained  veiy 
imperfectly  subdued  up  to  this  time.  The  men  of  the 
West  had  castles  to  fight  against  as  well  as   the  men 

The  oMtle  of  Yorkshire.     I  have  already  told  how  William's  insati- 

•cutoT  ^^^  brother,  Robert  of  Mortain,  now  Earl  of  Cornwall 
and  lord  of  vast  estates  in  all  the  Western  shires,  had 
raised  a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions. 
He  had  raised  it  on  the  very  height  which  had  beheld  the 
finding  of  the  Holy  Bood  of  Waltham.^  From  the  peak 
which  had  now  taken  the  name  of  Montacute,  the  fortress 
of  the  stranger  Earl  looked  down  like  a  vulture's  nest  on 
the  surrounding  hills  and  on  the  rich  valleys  at  its  foot.  Of 
the  castle  itself  not  a  stone  is  left ;  the  present  ornaments 
of  the  spot,  the  graceftd  tower  of  the  parish  church,  the 
rich  gateway  of  the  fiftllen  priory,  the  mansion  of  the  latest 
days  of  English  art,  are  all  things  which  as  yet  had  no 
being.  But  the  wooded  height  still  covers  tiie  fosses 
which  marked  the  spot  which  the  men  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset  in  those  days  looked  on  as,  above  all  others^ 

The  OMtle  the  house  of  bondage.  In  the  further  West  the  fortress 
which  had  grown  up  on  the  Red  Mount  of  Exeter  *  held 

General      the  men   of  the  once  proud   commonwealth   in  fetters. 

in  the        I'he  men  of  all  the  Western  shires  rose  by  a  conmion 

A^^  impulse.  Their  zeal  now,  aflber  so  many  defeats  and 
harryings  of  their  country^  shows  how  deeply  the  sons 
of  Harold  had  erred  in  trusting  to  the  help  of  foreign 
plunderers,  instead  of  boldly  throwing  themselves  on  the 

'  See  aboye,  p.  170.  'See  above,  p.  i6i. 
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patriotiflm  of  the  people  of  the  Wealhcj/n.    No  names  of  0HAP.xym. 
leaders  are  given  us;  the  movement  seems  to  have  been 
•  tboronghlj   popular  one.     We  read   how  the  West- The  men 
SaxoDs  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  the  neighbouring  dis-getand 
tricts  besieged  the  castle  of  Montacute.^    Meanwhile  the  ]^^[^ 
men  of  Devonshire,  strengthened  by  a  large  force  of  the  Monta- 

T%  •  •  ■  cute. 

Bntons  of  Cornwall,  the  immediate  victims  of  Robert  of^e^Q^Q 
Mortain,  appeared  in  arms  beneath  the  walls  of  Rouge- ^^®^*^5' 
mont.^     To   the  north,   Staffordshire  was  in  arms,  andComwaU 
tlioagh  this  is  the  only  movement  of  which  we  get  no  Exeter. 
Jetail,  it  must  have  been  one  specially  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  MoTement 
iras  the  only  one  which  it  needed  the  presence  of  William  ahire. 
lumself  to  quell.     On  the  Welsh  border  again,  the  men  Moyement 
of  both  races,   British   and  English,   had  risen  with  a  Welah 
eommon  zeal  against   the  common  enemy.     There  the^'^®'*' 
Normans  had  to  strive,  not  against  revolters  eager  to 
■bake  off  their  dominion,  but  against  men  whose  necks  had 
Berer  yet  been  bent  to  their  yoke.    The  centre  of  defence  Position 
in  that  region  was  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  once,  under  bury, 
the  name  of  Pengwem,  the  capital  of  the  Welsh  Kingdom 
of  Powys,  but  which  the  victories  of  0£b  had  changed 
fi^m  a  bulwark  of  the  Briton   against  the  Englishman 
into  a  bulwark  of  the  Englishman  against  the  Briton.^ 
No  site  could  be  more  important,  none  better  fitted  either 
for  resistance  or  for  dominion.     The  town  stands  on  the 
ri^t)  the  Welsh,  bank  of  the  Severn ;  but  a  bold  bend 
of  the  river  makes  it  occupy  a  strong  peninsular   site, 
irhich  may  call  to  mind  the  more  £Eunous  peninsular  sites 
of  Bern  and  Be8an9on.    A  narrow  isthmus  commands  the 

*  Old.  Yit.  5x4  A.  **Eo  tempore  Sazones  Oocidentalei  de  DonetA  et 
BoBODeiiett  cum  snis  confinibus  Montem  Aoatmn  assilierant." 

'  lb.  **  Idem  apud  Ezoniam  ExomeDOB  oomitatiis  babitatores  fecere,  et 
BBdiqiie  ooadanat&  turb&  ex  Ckymu  Britannia.  Nam  supremi  fines  Angio- 
ma ooeidentem  Tenua  et  Hiberniam  Ck>ma  Britannis,  id  est  Comuallia, 
•"Mwopwitur."  « 

*  See  ToL  i.  p.  39 ;  Williams*  History  of  Wales,  ii,  116. 
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0HAP.xTm.  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  this  ned 
of  land,  rising  steep  above  the  stream,  had  doubtless  beei 
chosen  in  earlier,  as  well  as  in   later,  times  as  the  siti 
of  the  stronghold  which  was  to  keep  the  border  land  ii 
The  town    awe.    At  what  time  this  important  post  had  fallen  int< 
by  the        the  hands  of  the  Normans  we  are  not  told;   but  it  ii 
NomiAiis.    pjj^j^  Q^^  Shrewsbury  was  now  held  by  a  Norman  gar- 
rison, and  a  Norman  garrison  commonly  implied  at  leasl 
the  beginnings   of  a  Norman   castle.     It  may  be  thei 
that  Shrewsbury  was  already  bridled  by  some  hasty  foi» 
runner  of  the  fortress  which  was   soon  to  become  ^ 
centre  of  the  power  of  the  united  house  of  Montgomeiy 
and   Belesme.     At  all   events,   Shrewsbury  was  now  in 
William's  obedience^  and  a  motley  host  was  gathered  to 
ShrewB-      assault    this    new   outpost  of  the  strangers.      Besiegen 
sieged  by    gathered  from  all  parts,  and  the  English  inhabitants  of 
^iA^the     ^^^  town  itself  eagerly  joined  them  in  their  attack  <m 
Welsh  and  the  Norman  fortress.     Thither  came  Eadric   the  Wild, 

men  of 

Chester,  who  had  never  bowed  to  the  Norman  King,  with  the 
forces  of  his  own  still  independent  corner  of  Hereford- 
shire. Thither  came  the  men  of  still  unconquered  Chests, 
where  the  widow  of  Harold  was  perhaps  still  dweUing 
with  her  child,  after  the  treason  of  her  brothers  and  the 
overthrow  of  her  step-sons.  And  from  within  the  Cam- 
brian frontier  the  subjects  of  Bleddyn,  now  the  sole  King 
of  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  flocked  to  the  call  of  their  old 
ally.  The  united  forces  of  so  many  districts  and  laoes 
now  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  which  had  arisen  on  the 
bank  of  the  great  border  stream.^  Meanwhile  York  was 
falling,  or  had  already  fallen,  and  the  Danish  fleet  was 


^  Ord.  Yit.  514  A.  **  Gualli  et  Cestrensee  pnosidium  Regis  apud  Scaro- 
besburiam  obsedenint,  quibus  incole  oivitatis  oum  Edrioo  Gmld&»  potenti  et 
belliooso  viro,  aliisque  ferocibus  Ang^lis  suxilio  fuenmt."  Bhiwallon,  it  wiU 
be  remembered,  had,  died  in  the  civil  war  (see  above,  p.  183),  so  tint 
Bleddyn  was  now  sole  King. 
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still  in  the  Northumbrian  waters.     The  power  of  William  oHAPJLTm. 

was  threatened  on  every  side,  and  one  might  be  tempted 

to  think  that  it  needed  something  like  his  star  to  guide 

liim  to  Tictoiy  when  so  many  foes  were  leagued  against 

him. 

We  should  be  glad  of  fuller  details  than  we  have  of  Thexevolto 
the  steps  by  which  all  these  movements  were  put  down,  pieoemoal. 
The  account  in  our  single  narrative  is  given  with  a  good 
deal  of  confusion.^     But  we  see  that  all  were  put  down, 
and  that  they  were  put  down  without  any  great  difficulty. 
Tbe  story  of  these  campaigns  is  in  many  respects   the 
fltory  of  the  reign  of  iEthelred  over  again.    There  is  far  State  of 
from  being  the  same  cowardice  and  treason.     We  meet  feeling, 
with  English  leaders  who  are  perhaps  somewhat  hasty  in 
making  their  peace  with  the  Norman,  but  we  do  not  read  Improve- 
either  of  armies  forsaking  their  leaders  or  of  leaders  for-  iBthelred'a 
Baking  their  armies.    The  rule  of  Cnut,  of  Gtodwine,  and  ^^^ 
of  Harold  had  clearly  raised  the  moral  and  military  tone 
of  the  nation.     But  there  is  the  same  local  isolation,  the  Local  isok- 
nme  incapacity  to  form  any  combined  plan  of  operations,  English  in- 
the  same  general  helplessness  in  the  absence  of  any  one  "^^'^'^^' 
ehief  of  the  type  of  Eadmund  and  Harold.     Whatever 
attachment  men  had  to  Waltheof,  to  Eadric,  to  the  sons 
of  Harold,  was  nudnly  local.     Eadgar,  the  one  man  who 
might  on  sentimental  grounds  have  become  the  centre 
of  loyalty  to  the  whole  nation,  was  utterly  unfit  for  com- 
mand.   Add  to  this  that,  while  the  patriotic  English  had  Their  lack 
to  struggle  with  enemies  among  whom  the  military  science  pUned  ' 
of  the  age  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  their  own  mili-  ^^l^^®"* 
taiy  resources  must  have  £allen  back  even  below  what  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  in  the  days  of  JBthelred. 


'  Our  only  account  of  these  Western  campaigns  comes  from  Orderic 
(5i4)f  who  doubtless  follows  William  of  Poitiers.  'The  English  writers 
Bcntion  only  the  march  against  York. 

T   2 
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0HAP.xTni.  As  in  the  days  of  ^thelred,  there  was  no  national  standing 

army.     In  his  days  the  force  of  the  Housecarls  had  nd 

yet  come  into  being,  and  now  that  force  had  been  swept 

away  from  the  earth.     Earls  like  Waltheof  and  Gospatric 

no  doubt  kept  a  certain  number  of  armed  followers  con- 

Dastrao-     stantly  in  their  pay.     But  that  noble  army  which  had 

HonseoarlB  been  called  into  being  by  Gnut  and  brought  to  perfection 

at  SenUc.   ^^  Harold,  the  army  which  had  overthrown  Macbeth  and 

Gmfiydd  and  Hardrada,  had  died,  man  by  man^  aroond 

the  &llen   King  on    Senlac.     There  was   no   longer  as 

English  force  of  which  men  said  in  other  hmds  that  any 

one  man  therein  was  a  match  for  any  two  elsewhere.    In 

these  later  enterprises  everything  had  to  be  trusted  to 

such  B  force  as  the  towns  and   shires  <could   supply  of 

Compari-    themselves  at  a  moment's  calL     There  was  also  another 

tweenthe   wide  difference  between   the  two  eases.     The  opposition 

reuBtenoe   ^^  ^j^^  Danes  was  the  work  of  a  regular  government,  which, 

Danes  and  weak  and  vicious  as  it  was,  was  defending  territory  which 

the  reeut"  ,       ,  ,  ,  , 

ance  to  the  was  actually  in  its   own  possession.     The  opposition  to 

^""'""*'    the  Normans  was  driven  to  take  the  form   of  isolated 

revolts  against  an  established  government.    It  was  at  moflt 

the  defence  of  isolated  pieces  of  territory  in  which  it 

oeuld  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any  regular  govern- 

meait  at  all.     The  men  of  each  district  had  to  rise,  how 

they  could,  against  those  who  were  in  the  actual  possession 

of  power  in  their  own  districts,  and  they  had  little  means 

of  communication  with  their  brethren  who  were  engaged 

AH  the  in-  in  the  same  struggle  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Thef 

mim^      had  to  strive  against  the  forms  of  Law  and  against  the 

mentand    iafluenoe  of  property — Law  which  was  now  administered 

diidpline  r     r      j  ^  .       t   j 

now  on  the  by  the  officers  of  a  foreign   King,  property  which  had 

aide.  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  foreign  owners.    It  was 

no  longer  as  in  the  two  great  campaigns  of  Harold, 

when  the  tried  and  diacipUned  eoldiers  of  England  «« 

matched  against  the  tried  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  other ' 
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lands.  It  was  not  even  as  when  the  levies  of  each  district  0HAP.xvin. 
were  called  out  at  the  bidding  of  a  power  which  could 
inflict  summary  penalties  on  all  defaulters.  The  cowardly^ 
the  sluggish^  the  prudent,  could  hold  aloof,  and  would 
be  serving  those  actually  in  power  by  holding  aloof.  None 
would  take  part  in  these  desperate  enterprises  but  the 
brave  and  zealous,  who  were  prepared  to  risk  everything 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  they  had  to  make  the  risk, 
when  the  odds,  if  not  of  actual  numbers,  at  least  of 
discipline  and  regular  command,  were  all  on  the  other 
nde.  An  united  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  now 
impossible  ;  the  last  chance  of  such  an  effort  was  lost  when 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  drew  back  and  left  the  &ithM  men 
of  London  to  their  fate.^  There  was  now  no  room  for  any- 
thing beyond  local,  desultory,  and  in  truth  hopeless,  efforts. 
The  force  of  the  strangers  in  each  district  was  commonly 
strong  enough  to  put  down  the  insurgents  in  that  district. 
And  it  was  even  possible,  by  means  of  those  powers  whieh  The  foroe 
every  established  government  has  at  its  disposal,'  to  use  district 
tiie  native  force  of  the  obedient  districts  against  the  dis-  ^^^ 
tricts  which  were  at  any  moment  in  revolt.  •nother. 

So  it  proved  at  this  moment,  when  so  many  distant  Isolation 
parts  of  England  were  in  arms  against  William  at  the  same  sereral 
time.     The  forces  of  the  West,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  ?J7^** 
shires  on  the  Welsh  border,  if  they  had  only  been  brought 
together  by  a  conmion  effort  under  a  competent  leader, 
would  have   formed   a   host  which    it  would    have  cost 
William  himself  some  pains  to  overthrow.     As  it  was, 
the  disjointed  attempts  of  the  insurgents  were  easily  put 
down  in  detail.     We  do  not  even  hear  that  the  men  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset  thought  of  joining  their  forces  with 
the  men  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.    The  besiegers  of 
Montacute  and   the   besiegers  of   Exeter  were   crushed 

'  See  Tol.  lii.  p.  551.  '  See  above,  p.  150. 
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Greoflfrey 
relieyeB 
Mont- 
acute. 


His  force 

largely 

Engliflb. 


oHAP.xyni.  separately.    And  in  both  cases  they  were  partly  crushed 
Bishop       by  English  hands.      A  force  was  brought  to  the  relief  of 
Montacute   under   the  command  of  Bishop   Geo£&ey  of 
Coutances^  whose  vast  grants  of  land  in  the  West  were 
directly  threatened  by  the  insurrection.    Against  the  men 
of  Somerset  and    Dorset  he   led   the   men   of   London, 
Winchester,  and  Salisbury.^     These  words  would  doubt- 
less take   in   detachments   from   the  Norman   garrisons 
of  those  cities.     But  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  force  which  Eadnoth  led  against  the  sons  of  Harold,' 
and  of  that  which  William  himself  led  to  the  first  si^e  of 
Exeter,^  it  can  hardly  fail  but  that  Geoffirey  also  com- 
manded the  fyrd^  the  legal  English  levy^  of  those  towns 
and   of  the  surrounding  shires.     The  force  thus   raised 
was,    we    are    told,    especially    under    the    Divine    pro- 
tection^^  whether  because  they  had  a  Bishop  to  their 
captain  is  not  more  fully  explained.    We  have  no  details  of 
the  march  or  of  the  operations  of  the  warlike  Prelate.    Wc 
are  only  told  that  the  force  under  Geo&ey  attacked  IJie 
He 418-       English  who  were  besieging  Montacute;  that  they  slew 
bemegen.    some,  took  others  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
The  prisoners,  according  to  the  martial  law  of  the  eleventh 
PuniBh-      century,   were  punished  by  mutilation  \^    in   the   more 
mutilation,  polished   days   of  Elizabeth  or  James  the   Second  these 
forerunners  of  the  followers  of  Monmouth  would  hardly 
have  escaped  the  gibbet  or  the  quartering-block.    The 
suppression   of  the  other  revolts  is  recorded  with  equal 
lack  of  detail,  and  withal  with  a  good  deal  of  confosion. 
Earl  Brian,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as  defeating 


>  Ord.  Vit.  514  A.  "Guentani,  Lundonii*  Salesberii,  Ganfredo  Con- 
stantiend  pneeule  ductore,  superveneront." 

'  See  above,  p.  226.  '  See  abov^  p.  149. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  u.  s.    **  Divino  nutu  impediti  sunt." 

"  lb.  "Qaosdam  perexnenint,  partim  captos  mutOayerunt,  rdiqnoi 
fdgaverunt/' 
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the  second  attempt  of  Harold's  sons^^  again  appears  onoHAP.xnn; 

the  stage.     With  him  is  coupled  an  Earl  William,  whether  ^^^^  ^{ 

the   sam^e  who  had   been  his  companion  in   the  former  William 

''  Fits- 
campaign   or  the  more  famous  William   Fitz-Osbern   of  oabem. 

Hereford  is  not  so  clear  as  we   could  wish.     Our  single 

aceonnt   seems  to  send  the  same  pair  of  commanders  at 

once  to  the  relief  of  Exeter  and  to  the  relief  of  Shrews- 

bmy.^     But  we  can  at  least  see^  what  is  perhaps  the  The 

most  important  fact  in  the  whole  history  of  the  campaign,  Exeter 

that  the  citizens  of  Exeter  were  no  longer  on  the  patriotic  S^^J?[_ 

side.      With  the  Norman   garrison   of  the  Bed   Mount 

their  walls,  the  actual  pressure  brought  upon  them 

not  small ;  in  such  a  case  they  may  well  have  been 

of  enterprises  which  brought  so  little  fruit,  and  they 

may  have  been  well  pleased  to  accept  a  season  of  peace 

ereii  at  the  hands  6f  the  stranger.     The  spirit  of  the  proud 

commonwealth  was  so  changed  that  its  burghers,  so  far 

from  giving  any  help  or  comfort  to  the  insurgents,  seem 

to  have  actively  joined  in  driving  them  back.     The  de-  DefeAt  of 

fenders  of  Exeter,  a  name  which  most  likely  takes  in  both  gjegera  of 

the  foreign  garrison  and  the  English  citizens,  made  a^^®^''- 

vigorouB  sally,  and  drove  away  the   besiegers  from  the 

walls.     The  flying  insurgents  were  met  by  the  forces  of 

'  See  above,  p.  344. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  5  [4  A,  B.  "  Exoniss  civei  Regi  favebant,  non  immemores 
prewnranim  quas  olim  passi  fuerant.  Protinus  ubi  Bex  hec  acoepit, 
Comites,  duos  Guillelmum  et  Briennum,  laborantibus  Bubrenire  pnecepit. 
Venim  priuBqaam  illi  ScrobeBburiam  perveniaBent,  urbe  comba8t&  hostee 
diMicwBCTmnt^  defensores  quoqne  Ezonia  snbito  emperunt  et  impetu  in  Be 
obeidentes  abegenmt.  Fngientibiu  obvii  Guillelmus  et  BriennuB  grandi 
c»de  temeritatem  punieraDt."  From  tbiB  acoount,  taken  literally^  we 
■hoald  certainly  think  that  the  Bame  two  commanders  were  sent  both  to 
Exeter  and  to  Shrewsbury.  But  this  is  unlikely,  and  almost  impoBsible. 
Brian  however  was  very  likely  to  be  sent  to  reliere  Exeter,  and  William, 
if  William  Fitx-Osbem  be  meant,  was  very  likely  to  be  sent  to  relieve 
Shrewsbury.  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  two  distinct  expeditions 
under  William  and  Brian  have  been  rolled  by  Orderic  or  by  William  of 
pQitierB  into  a  joint  expedition  under  the  two. 
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ooAPJLTin.  the  two  Earls,  and  paid,  we  are  told,  the  forfeit  of  theii 
rashness  bj  being  smitten  with  a  great  slaughter. 

The  hopes  of  the  West  were  thus  crashed  once  more. 

Eadrio       The  hopes  of  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border  were  crashed 

^iJ^j,      no  less  utterly,  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  follow  the 

^^  *»<*    march  of  events.    The  besi^ing  force  of  £adric,  English 

tires.  and  Welsh,  disappeared  from  Shrewsbury,  after,  it  would 

seem,  burning  the  town.^    The  movement  at  Staffi>rd,  that 

one  of  the  three  which  William  looked  on  as  calling  foi 

his  own  presence,  still  remained  to  be  put  down.     But  u 

WQliam     yet  he  had  not  time  to  attend  to  it.    The  danger  in  the 

wards  the   North,  where  the  Danes  were  actually  in  the  land,  where 

North.       ^^  castles  of  York  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  city 

itself  was  little  more  than  a  heap  of  blackened  rains,  was 

tlie  greatest  danger  of  all.    William  knew  when  to  pause, 

and  he  knew  also  when  to  act  with  speed  and  energy. 

The  over  confidence  of  his  commanders  in  York  had  for 

once  led  him  astray,  and  the  fiJl  of  the  capital  of  the 

North  had  been  the  result.     As  soon  as  the  news  came,  be 

was  moved  with  grief  and  wrath,^  and  he  at  once  set  forth 

to  avenge  the  blow  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  hinder. 

The  nature  of  the  force  which  he  took  with  him  showed 

that  speed  was  the  main  object.     It  is  mentioned  in  an 

emphatic  way  that  it  was  a  force   of  cavalry  .^     Before 

William  could  reach  the  North,  the  Danish  fleet  had  with- 


^  See  the  last  note. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  513  D.  "  Securo  Regi  casus  suorum  nuntiatur,  tembHitai 
hominuxn  major  quam  sit  amplificante  finmft  refertar,  et  quod  com  ipso 
dimicatim  oonfidenter  pcBstolentur.  Rex  ergo  tain  dolore  qnam  irft  contar* 
batur,  ac  ad  hostes  cum  ezeixdtu  properare  conatur.*'  If  we  may  trust  the 
Winchester  Annalist  (Ann.  Mon^ii.  18),  William  showed  his  wrath  towards 
his  defeated  servants  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  had  shown  it  to  his 
defeated  enemies  at  Alen^on  ;  "  Multi  de  castello  latenter  egressi  rem 
in£Ekustam  "Regi  nunti&mnt,  quare  manus  deztens  et  nasi  sunt  amputati, 
ad  infidelium  tefrorem,  et  in  manifestum  judicium,  quod  commissnm  sibi 
castellum  infideliter  oustodierant." 

'  lb.  514  A.  "  Ipse  iUuo  cum  equitatu  oontendit.' 


*t 
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drawn  into  the  Humber,  and  the  ships  had  been  drawn  oHAPjLvni. 
up  on  the  coast  of  Lindesey.^     William  and  his  horsemen  He  sur- 
followed  them.     The  crews  were  evidently  scattered  over  banes  at 
lie  conntry,  which  William  seems  to  have  scoured  with        ***^' 
his  horse.     Some  were  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  marshes 
of  the  district ;  others  were  driven  out  of  various  lurking- 
places,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  account,  but  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  rough  and  hasty 
fortresses^  which  William  deemed  it  needful  to  level  with 
the  ground.'     But  the  mass  of  the  invaders  made  their  Tbey  re- 
way  to  their  ships^  and  crossed  over  to  the  Yorkshire  side  Holder- 


of  the  estuaiy.  There  they  were  safe  for  the  present. 
William  had  no  naval  force  in  those  waters;  so  the  Danes 
were  left  for  awhile  to  devise  plans  by  which  they  might 
a?aige  both  themselves  and  their  comrades.^ 

William  had  thus  done  all  that  could  be  done  with  the 
means  immediately  at  his  disposal.  If  he  had  not  crushed 
the  invading^  host,  he  had  at  least  made  them  feel  the  force 
of  his  hand,  and  he  had  shown  with  what  speed  he  could 
^pear  even  in  those  parts  of  his  Kingdom  where  his 
piesence  was  least  looked  for.  As  he  had  no  immediate 
means  of  reaching  the  Danes  in  Holdemess,  he  himself 
went  back  to  put  down  the  insurgents  who  still  held  their 
ground  at  Stafford.  In  lindesey  he  left  two  trusty  wflliam 
captains  to  g^uard  that  coast  against  any  attacks  from  the  j^^^  ^f 
Danes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber.     One  of  these  ^^J^^  _, 

and  Bobeii 

^as  his  brother  Robert^  Count  of  Mortain  and  now  of  of  £u  to 
Cornwall,  who  was  thus  soon  called  away  from  his  newpm^eBin 
estates  in  the  West,  and  who  must  have  been  fighting  I^d«««J- 
in  the  flats  of  Lincolnshire  at  the  very  time  that  the 

^  Qrl  Vit.  514  A.  "  lUi  Yero  meta  magni  bellAtoris  in  Hmnbram  aa- 
^ont,  et  ripcB  qiue  LmdiBBem  sttingit  applioant." 

'  lb.  •'  Nefitrios  qvosdam  in  paludibus  pene  inaooeadbililms  repperit» 
flMioqae  pnniit,  et  aliquot  latibula  dirnit." 

*  lb.  *«  In  ripam  alteram  evadunt  Daiii,  opperientei  tempuB  quo  m 
"^^^oe  miof  poBsent  uloiioi." 
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OHAP.XVIU. 


William's 
ooDqaert  of 
Staobra- 
ahire. 


Severe 
dealings 
^th  the 
town  and 
shire. 


insargents  were  besieging  his  own  castie  on  the  peaked  hill 
in  Somerset.  With  him  was  joined  in  command  another 
kinsman,  Robert  Count  of  Ea^  the  loyal  son  of  William 
and  Lescelina,  now  enriched  with  vast  estates  in  the 
South-Saxon  land,  and  who  held  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Conquest  as  guardian  of  the  castle  on  the  rocks 
of  Hastings.^  William  meanwhile  made  his  way,  no  doubt 
with  all  speed;  to  put  down  the  enemies  to  the  south- 
west whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  bear  with  for  a  season. 
He  appeared  at  Stafford,  and  there  is  none  of  his  exploits 
of  which  we  should  be  better  pleased  to  have  full  details. 
Our  one  account,  if  vague  and  brief,  is  still  emphatic. 
By  an  easy  success  he  wiped  out  many  of  the  faetaous 
pariy.^  But  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  lasting ;  many 
entries  in  the  Survey  show  how  deeply  both  the  town  and 
the  shire  of  Stafford  suffered,  and  how  much  lies  hid  under 
the  few  and  pithy  words  of  our  story.  The  wasted  houses 
of  the  town,  the  wasted  lands  of  the  shire,  the  vast 
scale  on  which  the  confiscation  was  carried  out,  show 
that  Staffordshire  must  have  been  the  scene  of  vigorous 
resistance,  and  that  it  was  therefore  marked  out  for  special 
vengeance.' 


'  See  Domesday,  iS. 

'  Old.  Vit.  514  B.  "  Rex  interim  apnd  Estafort  qnam  plurimos  factio- 
saram  partium  h/cSh.  prnventu  delevit."  Here  Orderic^can  it  be  William 
of  Poitiers  Y — stops  to  comment  on  the  general  state  of  things ;  *  In  tot 
oertaminibus  sanguis  utrimque  multus  e£Eunditar,  et  tarn  inennis  qnam 
armata  plebs  diversis  infortuniis  hinc  inde  miserabiliter  ooncutitur.  Lex 
Dei  passim  violatnr  et  ecdeBiasticos  rigor  pene  ab  omnibas  dissolTitar. 
Cedes  miseromm  multiplicantur,  animaeqae  cupiditatis  et  ine  stimolis  stimn- 
lantur  ao  sanciantor,  et  catervatim  hinc  inde  ad  infema  raptantnr, 
damnate  Deo,  oujns  judida  esse  jastissima  oomprobantnr.** 

*  Domesday,  946.  "  In  bnrgo  de  Stadford  habet  Bex  in  suo  dominio 
xviii.  bnrgenses  et  viii.  Tastaa  mansiones ;  prteter  has  habet  Bex  ibi  xxii. 
mansiones  de  honore  Gomitom ;  harmn  t.  sunt  yasts,  alie  inhabitantar." 
Of  the  houses  belonging  to  other  lords,  all  foreigners,  ninety-fiye  were  in- 
habited  and  thirty-six  waste.  The  entry  of  ''wasta"  often  occurs  in  the 
shire,  especially  in  a  long  list  of  Crown  lands  in  346.    There  are  no  laigs 
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The  western  and  central  Bhiree  were  thus  subdaed;  Chester  cHAF.xyni. 
ahme,  the  north-western  angle,  so  to  speak,  of  Western 
England,  still  remained  independent.  But  the  more  press- 
ing dangers  of  the  North  at  least  won  for  this  untouched 
fortress  of  English  freedom  the  gloomy  privilege  of  being 
deroured  the  last.     For  the  present,  William  took  up  his  wniiam 

nuurohes  to 

quarters  at  Nottingham,  a  town  which^  as  we  have  seen^  Notting- 
he  had  strongly  fortified  in  his  first  Northern  march.^   ""' 
This  was  an  excellent  central  position  from  which  to  watch 
at  once  Lindesey,  York,  and  Chester,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  any  movements  which  might  even  now  arise  in 
the  newly  conquered  districts.   While  William  was  putting  Action  of 
down  the  movement  at  Stafford^  his  commanders  had  not  against  the 
been  idle  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber.    The  people  of  the  ^"JUJ^^ 
land  were  doubly  the   friends   of  the   invaders.     They 
were  bound  to  the  subjects  of  Swend  by  the  old  tie  of  the 
eommon  Danish  blood  which  formed  so  large  an  element 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Lindesey ;  they  were  bound  too 
by  their  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  helpers  in  the 
common  cause.    The  joyful  season  of  Christmas  was  draw-* 
ing  near,  and  the  men  of  Lindesey  called  their  Danish 
friends  to  join  them  in  the  feasts  with  which  they  en- 
livened the  gloom  of  winter.     The  Danes  landed,  and 
shared  in  the  entertainments  of  their  English  hosts.     But 
the  Norman  Earls  came  upon  them,  when  they  were 
unprepared,  in  the  moment  of  festivity.    The  hospitable 
board  was  stained  with  blood,  and  the  Danes  were  driven 
hack  with  much  slaughter  to  their  ships.^     But  it  was 

log^Uah  landowners,  but  there  is  a  list  of  Thegns  at  the  end,  among  whom 
we  find  the  Northnmbrian  Gamel.    See  toI.  li.  p.  483. 

'  See  above,  p.  109. 

*  Old.  Yit.  514  B,  C.  "Dani  aliqnamdiu  delituere.  Yeram  poetqaam 
tata  sant,  opinati  oonyiviis  provincialimn  (que  vnlgo  flimam  appellant) 
iOecti  ad  terram  egiediuntnr.  Ambo  Comites  ex  improriao  eos  invadunt, 
•INilaa  onxore  oonftindunt,  instant  trepidis,  ad  naves  nsqne  oaBdendo  fugi- 
sntes  perseqniintQr.*' 
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0HAP.x7in.  presently  ramoured  that  feasting  on  a  grander  scale  and 
Desigiuof  on  a  more  important  spot  was  thonght  of.     The  Danes, 
onVorkT  ^^^  ^^  doubt  their  English  friends  also^  were  purposing 
to  keep  the  M idwLQter  Feast  at  York.^    This,  as  well  as 
what  follows,  shows  either  that  some  considerable  part  of 
the  city  must  have  escaped  the  flames,  or  else   that,  as 
so  often  happened  in  those  days,  the  damage  had  already 
begun  to  be  repaired  by  the  rebuilding  of  houses  which 
William     were  mainly  of  wood.^     To  hinder  this  enterprise^  or  again 
S^N^t-  ^   surprise  his  enemies    in  the    moment    of   rejoicing, 
tingham,    William  set  forth  from  Nottingham.     He  marched  as  hi 
andreaches  as  the  banks  of  the  Aire.    That  stream  flows  from  the  high 
^H-    lands  which  so  long  divided  the  Northunibrian  Angl« 
from  the  Northern  Welsh,  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
Ouse  below  the  hermitage  which  was   perhaps   already 
growing  into  the  minster  of  Selby,  hard  by  the  spot  which 
was  in  after  times  to  become  the  site  of  the  palace  and 
Origin  of    uiinster  of  Howden.   The  spot  itself  where  William  reached 
Pontofract  ^^  stream  is  marked  out  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood 
its  later      of  one  of  the  most  flunous  castles  reared  by  those  whom  the 
event  of  that  campaign  was  to  set  as  lords  oyer  Northen 
England.     It  was  near  the  place  where  Ilbert  of  Lacy 
1^,3,     raised  that  renowned  fortress,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  ^  and  of  the  mysterious  death  of 
1400.     the  deposed  Bichard,^  which^  most  likely  from  the  incident 
of  this  very  march,  received  the  Romance  name  of  Ponte- 
finct.    The  fortress  however,  all  whose  remains  seem  to 


^  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.  "Divulgator  itemm  eoadem  latruncalos  Eboraonm 
ad  Tenire,  qua  natalem  Dominicam  oelebrent,  seseque  ad  prodiandiim  pn»- 
parent."  '  See  voL  i.  pp.  380,  395. 

'  On  the  execution  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  "  extra  Tillam  do  Ponte 
Fracto/'  see  Walsingham,  i  165,  ed.  Bilej,  and  Rymer,  ii.  493 ;  and  on 
the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  see  the  other  writ  in  iL  525. 

^  I  am  not  bound  to  determine  the  manner  of  death  of  Richard  tha 
Second,  but  I  suppose  that  we  may  safely  use  the  words  of  Walsmgham 
(ii.  345),  "Claufiit  diem  extremum  apud  castrom  de  Ponte  Fraoto." 
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be  of  mucli  later  date^  does  not,  like  so  many  others,  over-  aHAPjiym. 

hang  a  river  at  its  feet.     The  actual  spot  of  William's 

encampment  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the  mills  and 

wharfii  and  &ctories  of  the  modem  town  of  Castleford. 

That  name  shows  itself  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the 

foundation  of  liberty  while  at  the  same  time  it  marks  the 

spot  as  having  been  used  as  a  place  for  crossing  the  river 

in  much  earlier  times.     The  stream  is  now  spanned  by 

1  bridge,  but,  if  that  bridge  had  any  predecessor  in  the 

days  before   William,  it  had  been  broken  down  by  the 

enemy.  ^     The  Aire  at  this  point  is  now  navigable,  at 

all  events  for  the  keels  of  the  countiy,  but  it  is  described  WiUiam's 

9B  being  at  the  time   of  William's  ^coming  impassable  casUelord. 

alike  by  boats  and  by  fording.^    We  need  not  however 

take  this  as  implying  more  than  the  incidental  condition 

of  the  stream  during  the  winter  noonths.    William,  we  are  He  rdfoaes 

told,  rejected  the  counsels  alike  of  those  who  proposed  a  ^i^^  bridge. 

retreat  and  of  those  who  suggested  the  repair  of  the 

bridge.    The  bridge  might  supply  a  means  of  passage  for 

the  enemy,  or  an  attack  might  be  made  upon  them  while 

fhey  were  still  engaged  in  the  work.^    William  preferred 

to  remain  idle  for  three  whole  weeks  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Aire,^  while,  as  the  story  implies,  the  left  bank 

*  The  name  Pons  FraotuB,  though  it  ia  not  found  m  Domesdaj,  must 
have  been  known  to  Orderio,  probahly  to  William  of  Poitiere.  It 
exitti  in  English  only  in  its  Romance  fonn.  It  is  therefore  ahnost 
oartam  that  the  name  was  given  soon  after  the  plaoe  was  brought  into 
notioe  by  this  Incident  in  WUliam^s  march.  It  therefore  follows  that  a 
bridge  was  actually  broken  down  at  the  time.  The  difficulty  arising  from 
the  distance  between  the  town  and  castle  of  Pontefraot  and  the  possible 
■lie  of  any  real  pon§fraetu$  is  equal  in  any  case. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  5 14  C.  "  Properans  illo  Bex  e  Snotingeham,  prspeditur  ad 
Fiaeti-pontis  aquam  impatientem  vadi,  neo  navigio  usitatam.'*  Fradui 
Pons,  as  dirtingmshed  from  the  more  usual  Pon$  Fraettu^  shows  the  name 
in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  description  to  a  proper  name. 

*  lb.  "  Beditum  suadentibus  non  aoquiescit,  pontem  fieri  volentibus 
id  opportunum  non  esse  respondet,  ne  hostis  repente  super  eos  irrueret,  et 
inforendK  dadis  oooasionem  in  ipso  opere  haberet." 

*  lb.  '*TraB  hebdomades  Ulic  detinentur." 
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oHAP.xvni.  was  lined  by  at  least  a  detachment  of  the  insurgentB  and 
their  allies.  This  is  not  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Brihtnoth;^ 
we  may  add  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  William  himself. 
liBoisfindfl  The  tale  fi^es  on  to  say  that  all  this  while  a  valiant  man 
named  Lisois  ^  was  carefully  seeking  for  a  ford  both  above 
and  below  the  camp.^  At  last,  after  much  search  over 
difficult  ground,  a  ford  was  found.  Lisois,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  horsemen,  crossed  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy  on  the  other  side.  The  English  tried  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  Lisois  and  his  men,  but  they  were  them- 
selves defeated  and  dispersed.^  On  the  next  day  Lisois 
William  returned  to  the  camp  with  the  good  news.  The  army 
^j  ^jf^jgg  marched  to  the  spot ;  they  forded  the  river  at  the  point 
the  river,  ^hieh  he  showed  them,  and  thence  made  their  way  towards 
York,  through  woods,  marshes,  hills,  and  valleys,  along  a 
narrow  track  through  which  two  could  not  go  abreast.^ 
This  description,  as  well  as  the  evident  distance  of  the  ford 
from  Pontefract,  seems  to  show  that,  if  the  tale  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  ford  must  be  looked  for  in  the  hilly  country 
&r  up  the  river,  and  that  the  march  to  York  must  have  been 
made  by  a  roundabout  course  indeed.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  understand  that  fords  which  were  available  in  summer 
would  be  useless  when  the  stream  was  swollen  by  the 


'  See  vol.  i  p.  300. 

'  The  only  notioe  of  this  Liaois  which  I  can  find  in  Domeedfty  is  in  ii. 
49  b,  where  he  sppesn  in  pouession,  bat  seemingly  illegal  poflsession,  of 
a  small  holding  in  Essex.  Half  a  hide  was  held  by  *'  ii.  frand  homines," 
'*  quam  occapavit  Lisoisas,  quia  onus  illorum  atlagavit." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  C.  "  Denique  Lisois,  audax  miles,  qaem  de  Monasteriis 
agnominabant,  fiumein«Bummopere  attentabat,  et  vadum  supra  infraqae 
qusBiitabat." 

*  lb.  **  Per  multam  demum  difficultatem  locum  transmeabilem  depre- 
hendit,  et  cum  Ix.  magnanimis  equitibus  pertransivit,  super  quos  hostium 
multitude  irruit,  sed  his  aoerrime  repugnantibus  non  pneyaluit.'* 

^  lb.  "  Postero  die  Lisois  reyeraus  prodit  vadimi,  nee  mora,  trsdu- 
dtor  exeroitus.  Itur  per  silvas,  paludes,  montana^  vaUes,  arctissiino 
tramite  qui  binos  latenliter  ire  non  patiebatur.'' 
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floods  of  winter,  and  that  the  means  of  crossiDg  I^ad  to  ohap.xviu. 

be  looked  for  at  a  great  distance  from  the  camp.     But 

it  must  have  been  no  small  obstacle  which  caused  William  • 

to  lose  so  much  time  at  such  a  moment,  and  to  reach 

the  object  of  his  march  by  such  a  roundabout  and  difficult 

waj,  when  the    Roman  road   leading  straight  over  the 

flat  country  from  Pontefract  to  York  lay  invitingly  before 

liifl  qres.     It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  some  part  Probable 

of  the  seemingly  wasted  time  was  spent  in  those  negotia-  j^^^  ^f 

tions  with  the  Danish  commander  which  afterwards  led  ^jl}^?? 

with  the 

to  the  utter   and  shameful  &ilure  of  his  whole  enter-  Danee. 
prise.^ 

At  last  William  for  the  third  time  drew  near  to  York.  WUliam 

I  wish  we  could  believe  the  tale  of  a  later  writer,  who  tells  Ywk^d 

us  that  he  met  with  a  valiant  resistance,  and  that  the  city  ®'!*f"  ^ 

'  •'  without  op- 

was  taken  only  by  storm  with  the  slaughter  of  thousands  position. 

of  men.^     But  it  seems  plain  that  he  entered  the  city  or 

its  ruins,   and  found  no  man   to   withstand   him.     The 

Northumbrians  had  gone  each  man  to  his  home  after  their 

wt  great  success^^  and  we  hear  nothing  which  shows  that 

^^^  forces  had  been  again  brought  together.     Of  the 

Issues  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  news  of  their  flight 

was  brought  to  William  before  he  had  reached  the  city.* 

Bis  first  object  was  once  more  to  secure  its  possession. 

A  force  was  left  at  York,  with  orders  to  begin  at  once  with  The  castles 

^e  repair  of  the  castles,  which  were  once  more  to  hold  the  repaired. 


*  T\aM  i»  the  probable  suggestioii  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  iii.  455. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  (1069),  if 
^t  it  the  right  name ;  **  Eboracnm,  abi  tait  Danorum  receptaoulum. 
Patenter  com  ibi  inventis  expngnavit,  et  multa  miUia  hominum  ibidem 
ttterfecit.''  This  is  wrought  up  by  Thierry  into  a  picture  of  a  dearly 
^'^^^t  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Kormans  alter  a  long  defence  of  which 
^  **Boi  Edgar"  seems  to  be  the  hero. 

'  See  above,  p.  271. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  514  C.  **  Eboraoo  appropinquatum  est,  sed  Danes  aufuglsse 
HQ&tiatmn  est." 
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cHAPJcvm.  metropolis  of  the  North  in  sahjection.^  And  now  came 
The  p-eat  that  fearful  deed,  half  of  policy,  half  of  vengeance,  which 
Northmn-  has  stamped  the  name  of  William  with  infamy,  and  which 
forms  a  clearly  marked  stage  in  the  downward  coarse  of 
his  moral  being.  He  had  embarked  in  a  wrongfbl  under- 
taking;  but  hitherto  we  cannot  say  that  he  had  aggravated 
the  original  wrong  by  reckless  or  wanton  cmelties.  But, 
as  ever^  wrong  avenged  itself  by  leading  to  deeper  wrong. 
The  age  was  a  stem  one,  and  hitherto  William  had 
certainly  not  sinned  against  the  public  opinion  of  the  age. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  on  the  whole  a  merciful  oonqneror. 
He  had  shown  that  he  belonged  to  another  type  of  beings 
from  the  men  who  had  wasted  his  own  Duchy  in  his  child- 
hood, and  from  the  men  on  whom  Siward  and  Tostig  had 
striven  to  put  some  check  within  the  land  which  he  had 
now  won.^  Siward  and  Tostig  were  both  of  them  men  of 
bloody  stained  with  the  guilt  of  private  murder^  from 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  William  would  have  shrunk 
at  any  time  of  his  life.  But  we  may  be  no  less  sure  that 
Siward  and  Tostig,  harsh  as  they  were,  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  horrors  which  William  now  proceeded  deliberately 
Its  delibe-  to  inflict  on  Northern  England.  The  harryings  of  whidi 
io  Sussex  and  Kent  had  seen  something  on  his  first  landing  ' 
were  now  to  be  carried  out,  far  more  systematically,  fiur 
more  unflinchingly,  through  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and 
several  neighbouring  shires.^     The  King  took  the  work 


>  Old.  Yit.  514  C.  "  Bex  tribanoB  et  pmndes  cam  annfttonim  mann,  qd 
restaurarent  in  urbe  oastella,  direxit,  et  alioB  nihilominiiB  in  rip&  Humbne, 
qui  Danis  resisterent,  reliquit." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  '  See  yoL  lii.  pp.  411,  554. 

*  The  great  harrying  of  the  North  is  mentioned  briefly  but  emphatioally 
in  the  Chronicles,  1069 ;  *'  pa  se  kyng  >is  geaxode,  >a  for  he  noriJward  nud 
ealre  his  fyido  >e  he  gegaderian  mihte,  and  >a  sdre  mid  ealle  forimgode 
and  aweste."  So  Florence ;  '*  Quod  ubi  Begi  innotuit  Willehno,  exenita 
mox  oongregato,  in  Northymbriam  efEsrato  properavit  aaimo,  eamque  per 
totam  hiemem  devastare,  homineeque  truddare,  et  miilta  mala  non  oesBabat 


systematic 
cmaracter. 
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of  destruction  as  his  personal  share  of  the  conquest  of  cHAP.xvm. 
Northumberland.     He  left  others  to  build  his  castles  in  William's 
iork ;    he  left  others  to  watch  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  share  in 
Humber;    but  he  himself  went  through  the  length  andtation. 
breadth  of  the  land,  through  its  wildest  and  most  difficult 
regions,  alike  to  punish  the  past  revolts  of  its  people  and 
to  cripple  their  power  of  engaging  in  such  revolts  for  the 
time  to  come.     That  all  who  resisted  were  slain  with  the 
sword  ^  was  a  matter  of  course ;  Harold  had  done  as  much 
M  that  in  his  great  campaign  against  Gruffydd.^     But 
now  William  went  to  and  fro  over  points  a  hundred  miles 
from  one  another/*^  destroying,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  life 
of  the  earth.     It  was  not  mere  plunder,  which  may  at 
least  enrich  the  plunderer ;  the  work  of  William  at  this 
time  was  simple  unmitigated  havoc.     Houses  were  every*  Utter  do- 
where  burned  with  all  that  was  in  them ;  stores  of  corn,  p^rty  of 
goods  and  property  of  every  kind,  were  brought  together  •^  *"*^* 
and  destroyed  in  the  like  sort;  even  living  animals  seem  to 
have  been  driven  to  perish  in  the  universal  burning.*    The 
authentic  records  of  the  Conquest  give  no  hint  of  any  ex- 
<^ption8  being  made  or  favour  being  shown  in  any  part  of 
the  doomed  region.    But  local  legends  as  usual  supply  their  Legend  of 
tale  of  wonder.    Beverley  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  vation  of 
its  heavenly  patron,  the  canonized  Archbishop  John.*    The  ^^«J^l«y- 


agere."  Fuller  details  come  from  Orderio,  the  Evesham  History,  and  other 
•wiroee. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  514  D.  '*  Flerosque  gladio  vindice  ferit,  aliorum  latebnw 
cvvrtii,  terras  devastate  et  domos  com  rebus  omnibus  oonoremat." 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  474. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  Q.  8.  "  Spatio  centum  milliariorum  castra  ejus  diflfundan- 
tttr." 

*  lb.  **  Juasit  irft  stimulante  segetibos  et  peooribus  cum  vasis  et  omni 
genere  alimentorum  repleri,  et  igne  injeoto  penitus  omnia  simul  comburi, 
et  lie  omnem  alimoniam  per  tctam  regionem  Trans-humbranam  pariter 
derastari." 

'  On  the  history  and  legends  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  (Bishop  of 
Heiham  687-705,  of  York  705-718,  died  711),  see  Bnda,  ▼.  3-6.    We 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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oHAPJcrm.  King  had  pitched  his  camp  seven  miles  from  the  town, 
when  news  was  brought  that  the  people  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood had  taken  shelter  with  all  their  precious  things 
in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  which  was  afforded  by  the 
firithstool  of  the  saint.*  On  hearing  this,  some  plundemSy 
seemingly  without  the  royal  orders,'  set  forth  to  make  a 
prey  of  the  town  and  of  those  who  had  sought  shelter  in 
it.  They  entered  Beverley  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance,  and  made  their  way  to  the  churchyard,  where 
Mintcuions  a  vast  crowd  of  people  was  gathered  together.^  The  leader 
ture  of  of  the  band,  Toustain  by  name  ^ — not,  let  us  hope,  the  son 
Touttain.  ^£  Roif^  the  standard-bearer  of  Senlac ' — ^marked  out  an  old 
man  in  goodly  apparel  with  a  golden  bracelet  on  his  aruL* 
This  was  doubtless  the  badge  of  his  official  rank,  or  the  prize 
which  Harold  or  Siward  or  some  other  bracelet-giver ''  had 
bestowed  as  the  reward  of  good  service  against  Scot  or 
Briton  or  Northman.  The  Englishman  fled  within  the 
walls  of  the  minster.     The  sacrilegious  Toustain,  sword 

get  another  instiitioe  qf  his  worship  in  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  int  Richard  of  Hexham,  X  Soriptt.  331,  where  his  banner  it 
brought  forth,  along  with  those  of  Saint  Peter  of  York  and  Saint  Willnth 
of  Ripon. 

^  The  legend  is  told  by  .SAhed  of  Beverley,  129,  ed.  Heame.  Beverley 
was  the  "  unicum  asylum."  The  Normans  hear  "  onmero  illius  re^oois 
populum  illuc  ad  pacem  Sancti  venisse,  et  omnia  pretiosa  mia  secom  de 
tulisset."    The  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  famous  Frithdool. 

*  lb.    "  Quidam  milites  rapinis  assueti  Beverlacum  annati  petaerunt.** 

*  lb.  *'  Ad  septa  ooBmiterii,  quo  territa  totius  populi  multitude  oon- 
fluxerat,  ausu  temerario  progrediuntur." 

*  lb.  "  Frimioemus  Turstinus." 
'  See  above,  p.  39. 

*  Al.  Bev.  u.  s.  '*  Quemdam  veteranum  pretiosius  indutum,  anieam  in 
brachio  armillam  ftaentem.*' 

'  Compare  in  the  Bong  of  Brunanburh  the  description  of  uEtbelstan 
as  "  baoma  beahgifa/'  and  again  in  the  Song  of  Maldon  (Thorpe,  Aualecta^ 

**Heton  fSe  secgaa, 
>aet  )>u  most  sendan  raOe 
beagas  wiiS  gebeorge.^ 
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in  hand^  spurred  his  horse  ¥dthin  the  consecrated  doors.^  cHxp.xvnr. 

Bat  the  vengeance  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  did  not 

sliimber.      The  horse    fell   with    its    neck    broken,   and 

Toustain  himself,  smitten  in  his  own  person^  his  anns  and 

Ic^  all  twisted  behind  his  back^  no  longer  seemed  a  man 

Wt  a  monster.^     His  affrighted  comrades  laid  aside  all 

their  schemes  of   plunder    and    slaughter,   and   humbly 

implored  the  mercy  of  the  saint.^    They  made  their  way 

hack  to  William  and  told  him  the  tale   of  wonder.     The  William 

King  had  already  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  church  the  rights 

of  Saint  John,'*  and  now,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  saint,  Oolkwe 

he  Bommoned  the  chief  members  of  the  Chapter  before  him, 

Uid  again  confirmed  all  their  possessions  by  charters  under 

the  royal  seal.^    He  added  new  grants  of  land  and  precious 

gitiA  for  the  adornment  of  the  minster,^  and,  what  was  of 

'  Al.  fiev.  139.  *'  Extracto  quo  erat  pnBoinctusgladio,  per  medium  plebis 
*^mtK,  super  emissarium  furens  aenem  persequitur  .  .  intra  valvas 
•cdesic  jam  pene  fugiendo  exstinctum  insequitur." 

*  lb.  **  Eoce  equuB  in  quo  sederat  fracto  coUo  oamiit,  et  ipse,  fade  jam 
deformi  poet  tergum  yers&  manibus  pedibusque  retortis,  velut  monstrum 
nifenne  omnium  in  se  mirantium  ora  convertit."  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
^^i»ry  (i.  519)  waters  down  the  miracle ;  **  son  oheval,  gUssant  sur  le 
P^^^)  s'abattit  et  le  froissa  dans  sa  chute."  Of  course  this  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  the  kernel  of  truth  in  the  legend,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  tell 
^  tale  in  this  shape  as  if  it  were  imdoubted  &ct.  On  stories  of  this  kind, 
>ee  the  profound  remarks  of  Professor  Stubbe  in  his  Preface  to  De  Inven- 
<*»«€.  zzyii-xxix. 

'  lb.  "  Stupe&cti  et  exterriti  sooii  ejus,  projectis  armis  et  depodtft 
'^ncitate,  ad  bnpetrandam  Sanoti  Johannis  miserioordiam  oonvertuntnr.'* 

*  See  above,  p.  205. 

*  lb.  "  Bex,  auditA  virtate  gloriosi  oonfessoris,  verensque  slmilem 
shinaem  de  ceteris,  acoersitis  ad  se  majoribus  eodesiae,  qoacumque 
I*iotimi  Begum  vel  principnm  libertate  eidem  eodesise  fuerant  collata, 
''Bgii  auctoritate  et  sigilli  sni  munimine  oonfirmavit."  The  chief  of  these 
fiviiMr  bene&cton  was  ^thelstan,  the  second  founder  of  the  church  in 
ite  secular  shape.  See  the  legend  in  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  838.  I  suspect 
^  this  present  confirmation  is  a  legendary  version  of  the  earlier  one  in 
IiMrsd's  time. 

*  lb.  **  Ne  ipse  prsedeoessorum  suorum  munifioentUs  esset  impar, 
imefiUam  eodesiam  pretioiiis  donis  deouravit^  et  possessionibus  ampli- 
fctit" 

U   2 
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0HAP.zvni.  more  immediate  Talue  than  all,  that  there  might  be  no 
^®  '^       further  danger  of  the  peace  of  Saint  John  being  broken, 
camp.         he  at  once  broke  up  his  camp  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
removed  his  head-quarters  to  a  place  far  removed  from 
the  hallowed  spot.^ 
General         The  lands  of  Saint  John  of  Beverley  were  thus,  according 
of  the        ^  ^^^  local  legend,  spared  amid  the  general  havoc,  and  re- 
oountiy.     mained  tilled  while  all  around  was  a  wilderness.^    The  long 
abiding  traces  of  the  destruction  which  was  now  wrought 
were  its  most  fearful  feature.     The  accounts  of  the  imme- 
diate ravaging  are  graphic  and  terrible  enough,  but  they 
are  perhaps   outdone  in  significance    by  the  passionless 
Entriei  in  witness  of  the  great  Survey,  the  entries  of  ''  Waste," 
"  Waste,     "  Waste,''  attached  through  page  after  page 
to  the  Yorkshire  lordships  which,  seventeen  years  after, 
had  not  recovered  from  the  blow.^     Indeed  we  may  be 
inclined  to  ask  whether  Northern  England  ever  fully  re- 
covered from  the  blow  till  that  great  developement  of  modem 
times  which  has  reversed  the  respective  importance  of  the 
North  and  the  South.     For  nine  years  at  least  no  attempt 
was  made  at  tilling  the  ground  ;  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham every  town  stood  uninhabited ;  their  streets  became 

^  Al.  Bev.  199.  "  Ne  ezercitAs  sui  yidnitRte  pax  eoolesiie  ab  eo  fixmato 
disBolYeretur,  aonantibuB  per  ezeroitum  dassids  statim  a  looo  rooenit)  et 
yalde  prooul  inde  tentoria  figi  prsoepit** 

'  Bromton,  X  Scripti.  966.  "  Neo  terra  aliqiia  erat  cnlta,  exoepto  ado 
texritorio  beati  JohanniB  Beverlad;  nam  ibi  quidam  Regis  miles,  ooDo  eqd 
sui  fracto  et  &de  propri&  retort4,  vindictam  incunebat." 

*  I  take  at  a  yentare  pp.  305,  305  h.  After  a  long  string  of  places  we 
read,  *'  omnia  wasta  prseter  Engdbi.'*  After  another  snob  list,  '*  omnei 
sunt  waste  ezoepto  Wirudtun.'*  The  entry  of  '<  wasta"  occors  also  in 
twenty-four  other  places  in  those  two  pages.  These  are  on  lands  bdongii^ 
to  the  two  great  Earls  Robert  and  Hugh.  The  destruction  howeyer  wsb 
not  spread  quite  equally  oyer  the  whole  land.  In  pp.  319,  319  h,  the  bAtl 
word  occurs  only  nine  times.  Among  the  places  which  esci^ped  we  find 
the  names  of  "  Bameburg*'  and  *'  gproteburg."  Spiotbn^h  has  its 
fiithstool  as  well  as  Beyerley,  and  it  is  hard  that  it  has  not  also  iti 
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lorkiDg-places   for  robbers    and    wild    beasts.^     Even  aoHAP.xvni. 

generation  later  the  passing  traveller  beheld  with  sorrow  ^"? 

tiie  ruins  of  &moris  towns,  with  their  lofty  towers  rising  traces  of 

above  the  forsaken  dwellings,  the  fields  lying  untilled  and  ravages. 

tenantless,  the  rivers  flowing  idly  through  the  wilderness.^ 

At  the  time  the  scene  was  so  fearful  that  the  contemporary  State  of 

writers  seem  to  lack  words  to  set  forth  its  full  horrors,  at^he"' 

Men,  women,  and  children  died  of  hunger ;  they  laid  them  *""^ 

down  and  died  in  the  roads  and  in  the  fields,  and  there 

was  no  man  to  bury  them.^    Those  who  survived  kept  up 

life  on  strange  and  unaccustomed  food.     The  flesh  of  cats  Utter 

and  dogs  was  not  disdained,  and  the  teaching  which  put  a  ness  of  the 

ban  on  the  flesh  of  the  horse  as  the  food  of  Christian  men  ~^^^"- 

was  forgotten  under  the  stress  of  hunger.    Nay,  there  were 

those  who  did  not  shrink  from  keeping  themselves  alive  on 

the  flesh   of  their  own  kind.*    Others,  in  the  emphatic  Men  sell 

t  n  ATfl  BAl  V<Mi 

words  of  our  old  records,  bowed  their  necks  for  meat  in  the  for  slaves, 
evil  days.     They  became  slaves  to  any  one  who  would  feed 

'  Shu.  Dun.  Gest.  Regg.  1079,  p.  85,  Hinde.  "  Interea  ita  terriL  cultore 
(Icstituta,  lata  ubiqne  solitudo  patebat  per  novem  annos.  Inter  Eboraoum 
^  Dunelmum  nusquam  villa  inhabitata,  bestiaram  tantum  et  latronum 
Ifttibnia  magno  itinerantibus  faere  timori." 

*  Will.  Malm.  iii.  249.  **  Itaque  provinois  quondam  fertilis  et  tyran- 
'Ktnun  nutricuke  incendio,  preeda,  sanguine,  nervi  succisi ;  humus  per  sex- 
*ginU  et  eo  omptius  milliaria  omnifariam  inculta ;  nudum  onmium  solum 
**9M  ad  hoe  etiam  tempus  ;  urbes  olim  pmclaras,  turres  proceritate  sua 
ui  OQBlum  minantes,  agros  leetoe  pascuis,  irriguos  fluviis,  si  quia  modo  videt 
P^'^gHuufl,  ingemit,  si  quia  superest  vetus  incola,  non  agnosoit."  Are  we 
te  see  in  these  heaven-reaching  towers  the  tall  slender  unbuttressed  steeples 
of  our  earliest  Romanesque  1 

Sim.  Dun.  u.  s.  **  Erat  hoiror  ad  intuendum  per  domes,  plateas,  et 
'^'^'cn  cadavera  humana  dissolvi,  et  tabescentia  putredine  cum  foetore 
''^I'fsndo  scaturire  vermibus.  Neque  enim  superat  qui  ea  humo  oooperiret, 
omnibuB  vel  ezstinctis  gladio  et  &me,  vel  propter  famem  patemum  solum 


us." 


'  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  '*  Normannis  Angliam  vastantibus,  in  Northymbri^ 
^  <IQiba8dam  aliis  provinciis  anno  prsecedenti,  sed  prsesenti  et  subsequent! 
lero  per  totam  Angliam,  mazime  per  Northymbriam  et  per  contiguas  ilU 
P'^ndas,  adeo  fitmes  pnevaluit,  ut  homines  equinam,  caninam,  cattinam, 
^cinem  oomederent  humanam." 
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oHAP.xTui.  them,  sometimes,  when  happier  days  had  come,  to  be  set 
free  by  the  charity  of  their  masters.^  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  Yorkshire  was  a  wilderness.  The  bodies  of 
its  inhabitants  were  rotting  in  the  streets,  in  the  high- 
ways, or  on  their  own  hearthstones ;  and  those  who  had 
escaped  from  sword,  fire,  and  hnnger,  had  fled  out  of 
the  land. 


Oontem-  The  harrying  of  Northern  England  was  a  deed  which 
estimate  of  was  denoanced  by  men  not  indisposed  to  make  the  best  of 
WiUlam  ■    "^Villiam's  deeds  as  a  deed  on  which  the  wrath  of  God  was 

ooQcinct. 

sure  to  follow.'^     To  his  own  conscience  it  was  perhaps 
reconciled  by  the  thought  that,  after  all,  he  had  shed  no 


^  There  is  a  most  remarkable  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  363,  in  which 
a  lady  named  Geatfled  sets  free  several  persons,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name,  with  the  striking  addition,  *'  and  ealle  )>a  men  |>e  heonon  heora  heafod 
for  hyra  mete  on  0am  yflum  dagam."  Mr.  Keroble  (Saxons  in  En^^d, 
i.  196),  who  mentions  other  examples  of  the  practice,  refers  this  deed  to  a 
time  "  as  late  as  the  Norman  Conquest."  From  the  words  which  follow, 
in  which  Gospatric  is  mentioned,  the  document  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  year  1070.  Geatfl»d  sets  free  another  party  of  slaves,  who  are 
described  as  "  )»  men  l>e  heo  ^ngede  et  CwsBspatrike.'*  All  the  names  are 
English  or  Danish.  This  example  illustrates  the  general  description  of 
Simeon  of  Durham  (85),  "  Alii  in  servitutem  perpetuam  seee  venderent, 
dummodo  qualiteroumque  miserabilem  vitam  sustentarent." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  514  D,  515  A.  "  Nusquam  tantA  crudelitate  usns  art 
Guillelmus,  hie  turpiter  vitio  suocubuit,  dum  iram  suam  regere  oontempiit; 
et  reos  innocuosque  pari  animadversione  peremit.  ...  In  multis  Guillel- 
mum  nostra  libenter  extulit  relatio :  sed  in  hoc  quod  una  justum  et  in- 
justum  rabidsB  funis  lanceft  oeque  trans6xit,  laudare  non  audeo.  Nam 
dum  innocuos  infantes  juvenesque  vemantes  et  floridos  canitie  senes  fiune 
periditari  video;  misericordiA  motus  miserabilis  populi  moeroribos  et 
anxietatibus  magis  condoleo,  quAm  frivolis  adulationibus  inutiliter  stodao. 
Pneterea  indubitanter  affero  quod  impune  non  remittetur  tarn  feralii 
ocoisio.  Summos  enim  et  imos  intuetur  omnipotena  Judex,  et  equa 
omnium  &ota  disoutiet  ac  puniet  districtissimus  vindex,  ut  palam  omniboi 
enodat  Dei  perpetua  lex."  This  passage  is  valuable,  even  if  it  be  simply 
the  oomment  of  Orderic,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  keen  enougli> 
But  it  becomes  of  tenfold  value,  if  we  joan  believe  that  he  copied  it  from 
William  of  Poitiers.  It  would  show  that  there  were  bounds  beyond 
which  even  that  abandoned  flatterer  refbsed  to  follow  his  hero. 
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blood  except  in  open  fighting.     He  had  spared  the  lives  of  oHAP.xvzn. 

rebels  whom  a  less  mercifol  prince  might  have  doomed  to  ^^^  to*  t 

the  slaoghter.     His  vengeance  fell  only  on  the  lands  and  William 

goods  which  were  his  own  lawfal  forfeit,  and  if  their  former 

owners  died  of  hunger  through  their  loss,  that  was  no  guilt 

of  his.     All  this,  all  that  had  g^ne  before^  all  that  was  to 

come  after,  was  to  be  done  and  suffered  that  William  might 

win  and  wear  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of  those  whose 

gift  it  was  had  given  to  another.     And,  as  if  in  mockeiy.  He  holdi 

William  decreed  to  show  himself  in  all  the  pomp  of  king-  ct^istmaB 

ihip  in  the  midst  of  the  land  which  he  had  wasted.     Ho  (^^  ^ 

*  York. 

would  remind  men  that  all  that  he  had  done  was  not  the  1069-1070. 
act  of  a  lawless  invader  overcoming  his  foreign  enemies^ 
but  the  act  of  a  lawful  King  subduing  the  rebels  who  had 
again  and  again  risen  against  him,  who  had  slain  his 
garrisons  and  broken  down  his  castles.  The  Christmas 
Feast  was  this  year  to  be  kept,  not  in  the  new  minster  of 
Eadward  at  Westminster  or  of  Ealdred  at  Oloucester,^  but 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  churches  of  the  wasted 
metropolis  of  the  North.  The  Crown  which  Ealdred  had 
placed  on  William^s  head  was  to  be  worn  in  his  own  citj^ 
when  there  was  no  Northumbrian  Primate  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  King,  and  only  the  blackened  walls  of  the  minster 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  ceremony.  Still  the  form  was  gone 
through,  doubtless  with  such  diminished  splendour  as  the 
circumstances  allowed.  The  Crown  and  all  the  other 
badges  of  royalty  were  brought  from  Winchester;  the 
army  was  left  encamped  without  the  city,  and  King 
William,  not  King  Eadgar  or  King  Swend,  held  the 
Christmas  Feast  in  York.'    It  was  doubtless  at  this  grim 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  435. 

"  Ord.  Vii.  515  A,  B.  "Inter  bella  Guillelmiu  ex  civitate  GuenU 
Jobet  adferri  ooronam,  aluque  orDuneiita  regalia  et  vaea,  et  dimiaso 
ezerdta  io  castris  Eboracum  pergit,  ibiqae  Natale  Salvatoris  noetri 
eonodebrat/*  This  is  confinned  by  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  1069 ;  **  And 
He  kjDg  wee  ^e  midwintres  daig  on  Eoferwio." 
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oHAP.xym.  Midwinter  Oemot  that  the  main  settlement  of  Yorkshire 
Settlement  took  place.     It  must  have  been  now  that  the  Breton  Alaa 

of  York-  ,  .  •  I. 

■hire.         received  that  vast  grant  of  land  which  placed  him  at  the 
GrantB  to    head  of  the  nobles  of  the  North.^     In  one  of  the  most 

AlAn  of  . 

Britanny.    picturesque  spots  of  that  land  of  dales  and  streams,  on 

Ricbnond  ^  height  overlooking  the  rocky  bed  of  the  dark   Swale, 

he  reared  the  castle  which,  under  its  French   name  of 

Richmond,   so    long    remained   as   a   link   between  the 

English   Earldom  and  the   Breton  Duchy.^     A   hall,  a 

keep,  a  chapel,  either  of  this  or  of  the  next  age,  survive 

to  tell  of  the  proud   state  of  its  early  lords^  but  how 

much  of  them  is  actually  the  work  of  the  first  founder 

may  remain  a  problem  for  the  architectural  antiquaiy.' 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  castle  a  town,  as  usual,  arose, 

and  the  borough  of  Richmond  gained  importance  enough 

to  give  its  name  to  new  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  divi- 

Eodesi-      sions  of  the  surrounding  country.^    The  bounty  of  the 

fonnda-      Earls  and  their  followers  surrounded  the  castle  with  eccle- 

BiXnond  ^^*^*^^  foundations.     A  stately  parish  church  arose  on  the 


^  In  Domesday,  309,  Alan  appears  as  third  among  the  lay  landownen  in 
Yorkshire,  after  the  Earls  Hugh  and  Robert,  bat  his  estate  is  the  laigest 
of  the  three. 

*  The  descent  of  Duchy  and  Earldom  may  be  studied  in  Dugdale's 
Baronage,  46,  and  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  897  et  seqq. 
See  also  Gale,  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond,  the  Prefaoe  and  the 
Genealogical  Tree.  It  is  enough  to  remember  the  regrant  of  the  Earldom 
to  Duke  John  in  1 268,  and  the  descent  from  him  of  the  fiunous  Arthur, 
the  Constable  of  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  I  cannot  find  any  authentic  dates  for  the  di£Perent  parts  of  the  casUe 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  finest  Norman  buUdings  in  the  kingdom.  Gale 
attributes  the  building  of  the  great  tower  to  Conan,  the  fourth  Earl, 
1 145-1 1 7 1.  It  woidd  seem  to  be  of  late  Norman  date,  but  retaining  an 
earlier  entrance.  The  hall  overhanging  the  river  struck  me  as  possibly 
earlier  than  the  keep.  The  original  chapel  is  veiy  small  and  plain.  Both 
hall  and  chapel  stand  quite  apart  from  the  keep,  showing  how  completely, 
at  all  events  in  castles  of  this  palatial  kind,  the  keep  was  merely  aa 
occasional  place  of  defence. 

*  The  name  of  **  Richmondshire  "  is  fimiiliar ;  see  Gale,  and  Whitaker*s 
History  pamm.    Richmond  also  gives  its  name  to  an  Archdeaconry. 
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slope  of  the  hill^  and  a  Benedictine  Prioiy,  a  cell  to  Saint  ohap.xyiu. 
Maiy  of  York,  crowned  the  opposite  height  beyond  the 
river.      At  a  short  distance  from  the  town^  among  the 
woods  by  the  river  side,  arose  in  the  next  age  the  Frse- 
monstratensian  Abbey  of  Saint  Agatha  of  Easby^  and  the 
tall  slender  tower  of  the  still  later  Franciscan  church  might 
almost  seem  in  its  general  proportions  to  recall  the  archi- 
tecture of  an  earlier  day.^    Another  Yorkshire  borough 
arose  on   the  estate  of  another  of  William's   followers. 
Obert  of  Lacy  became  lord  of  the  lands  where  William's  Lands  of 
host  had  tarried  on  their  Northern  march^  and,  on  the  Lacy ; 
nearest  convenient  spot  to  the  presumptuous   river,  tl^e  ^J^j^^^ 
incident  of  the  campaign  was  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  his  castle  of  Fontefract  or  the  Broken  Bridg^.'^    Another 
grantee  was  William  of  Percy,  the  founder  of  a  great 
name,  whose  genuine  bearers  soon  passed  away,  but  which 
has  been,  like  that  of  the  Csesars,  artificially  handed  on  to 
later  times.^    The  still  more  renowned  name  of  Robert  of 
Brace  also  appears  in  the  Survey,  but  his  lands  were  a  later 


'  TIm  Priovy  of  Saint  Martin  was  founded  about  i  lOO  by  Wymar,  dapiftr 
to  the  seoond  Alan,  and  a  chief  benefikctor  was  **  Roaldus  filius  Boaldi, 
filii  Alani,  oonstabularii  Richmundiae."  Earl  Conan  himself  was  also  a 
henefactor.  Hon.  Angl.  iii.  6oi,  6oa.  Roaldus  [Rhiwallon]  was  also  the 
fiitt  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Easby.  Mon.  Angl.  vii.  921.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Friary  was  founded  in  1258.  Mon.  Angl.  viii.  1545.  The  tall  slender 
tower  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  oentary  is,  as  usual,  inserted  between  the 
nave  and  ohoir  of  the  elder  churoh.  Easby  is  well  known  for  its  noble 
refectory ;  of  the  churoh  but  little  is  left. 

*  See  above,  p.  384. 

'  The  Percies,  who  seem  to  have  a  mythical  genealogy  before  they 
landed  in  Nonnandy,  most  likely  came  firom  Percy  in  the  G6tentin.  The 
genuine  line  became  extinct  in  the  third  generation  with  William,  the  son 
ofWilliam's  seoond  son  Bichard.  See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  370,  and 
Hartshome,  Feudal  and  Military  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  285. 
His  daughter  Agnes,  in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  married  Joceline,  son  of 
Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant  or  Lower  Lotharingia,  a  descendant  by  female 
sneoession  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  whose  line,  and  afterwards  in  those 
of  Seymour  and  Smithson,  the  artificial  house  of  Percy  has  been  continue4 
to  our  own  time. 
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oHAFJvni.  gift  from  the   Conqueror.^     These    are   nameB   specially 
Other        belonging  to  Northern  history ;  but  William's  immediate 
grantew.    kinsfolk  and  friends  did  not  fail  to  come  in  for  their  share. 
Earl  Harold's  lands  at  Coningsburgh  passed  to  William  of 
Warren.'      A  vast  estate,  the   reward  doubtless  of   his 
services  in  Lindesey,  fell  to  the  insatiable  Earl  of  Mortain 
and  Cornwall.^     One  Drog^  of  Bevrere,  whose  legendary 
history  I  shall  discaas  elsewhere,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
Retention   peninsola  of  Holdemess.^      Still  many  English  Th^ns 
Engluh      retained  their  lands  under  the  Crown,^  while  others  had  to 
tenants.      ^qJ^  them  of  Norman  lords.     This  is  specially  tiie  case 
with  the  lands  of  Ilbert  of  Lacy,  which  were  largely  held 
by  their  former  owners,*  while  on  the  lands  of  Earl  Robert 
they  seem  to  have  been  almost   wholly  dispossessed  in 
Fall  in  the  &vour  of  his  foreign  followers.     But,  after  the  fiightfbl 
land.  havoc  of  this  winter,  lands  in  Yorkshire  could  have  been 

of  little  value  to  any  man,  native  or  stranger,  l^uoi^ 
page  after  page  of  the  Survey  the  same  frightful  eatry  of 
"  Waste  ^'  constantly  meets  the  eye,  and  a  more  attentive 
study  will  show  many  a'  lordship  which  had  once  kept  up 
the  hall  of  more  than  one  English  Thegn,  but  from  which 
only  the  barest  shadow  of  profit  could  now  be  wrung  for 
its  Norman  owner .''^ 


^  Domesday,  333  6.  *'  Hie  est  feadum  Botberti  de  Brnia,  quod  faitdatnni 
postqnam  Liber  de  WintoniA  scriptuB  fdit." 

*  Domesday,  321.  Coningsburgh  and  its  appnrteoanoes  seem  to  haTe 
been  the  only  possessions  of  William  of  Warren  in  Yorkshire. 

*  Domesday,  305-308  5. 

*  See  Appendix  GG. 

*  Domesday,  330  6,  331  h. 

*  In  pp.  316  hf  317  5,  will  be  found  a  long  list  of  English  tenants  of 
Ilbert,  many  of  them  holding  lands  that  had  formerly  been  their  own.  To 
be  sure,  many  of  the  lands  are  waste. 

"*  Thierry  quotes  the  passage  in  Domesday,  315,  where  we  read  oft 
Vorkshire  estate,  **  Duo  Taini  tenuemnt  per  ii.  maneria.  Ibi  sunt  ii. 
villani  cum  i.  carucA.  Valuit  zl.  solidos,  modo  iiii.  solidos.'*  In  the  stms 
page  are  other  similar  entries.  Sacroft,  which  had  been  held  by  fi^ 
English  possessors,  and  was  worth  four  pounds,  was  now  held  of  Ilbert  by 
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Yorkshire  was  thus  conquered.    William  had  made  aoHAP.xTiu. 
wilderness  and  he  called  it  peace.    Nor  can  we  doubt  J^.^"^** 

^  Midwinter 

that  order   reigned  in   York   while   the   King  wore  his«unpaign. 
Crown  at  the  Midwinter  Feast  in  his  Northern  capital.  1070. 
As  soon  as  the  holy  season  was  over,  more  warfare,  more 
ba?oe,  was  to  begin.     With  William  the  time  when  Kings 
go  forth  to  battle  was  not  bounded  by  any  limits  of  the 
Beasoiis,  and  in  the  extreme  North  of  England  there  were 
still  foes  to  be  oTercome  and  lands  to  be  wasted.     In  some  English 
remote  corner^  seemingly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  the  mouth 
an  inaccessible  spot  surrounded  by  marshes,  a  daring  band  ^'^^^^Tees. 
still  defied  his  power.     They  held  out  in  a  fastness  stored 
^vitii  rich  plunder,  and  deemed  that  there  at  least  they 
were  safe   from  all  attacks.^     The   lands  of  the  future 
Pdatinate  of  Durham  were  also  unsubdued.     Since  the 
OTerthrow  of  Bobert  of  Comines^  no  Norman  had  appeared 
within  the  fianchises  of  Saint  Cuthberht.     But  the  land 
of  the  saint  was  already  a  wilderness.     Bishop  iEthelwine  Flight  of 
and  his  priests  had  already  fled.    Frightened  at  the  horrors  and  his 
which  were  going  on  south  of  the  Tees,  they  determined  ^^^^^ 
to  leave  the  church  and  city  on  the  height  above  the  Wear,  ham. 
and  to  seek  safety  once  more  for  themselves  and  for  the  n,  1069. 
l)ody  of  their  patron  in  his  own  holy  isle  of  Lindisfarn. 
No  one  was  more  eager  in  recommending  this  course  than  Gospatrio 
the  Earl  Oospatric.     Whether  out  of  zeal  for  their  pre-  their  flight, 
servation  or  from  any  less  worthy  motive,  he  himself  under- 
took the  keeping  of  the  more  precious  part  of  the  moveable 
ornaments  of  the   church   during  their    absence.^      The 

A  oertaia  Robert,  was  entered  as  waste  and  valued  at  twenty  pence.  The 
B^xt  place,  Tornevre,  held  by  four  Englishmen,  had  been  worth  four 
poinds,  and  was  now  worth  ten  shillings. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  515  B.  "  Ruisum  comperit  hostile  collegium  in  angulo  quodam 
figionis  latitare,  man  vel  paludibus  undique  munito."  The  position  of  this 
|>Uoe  of  shelter  is  marked  by  the  course  of  WilliMn's  march,  when  he  set 
^h  to  reduce  it. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  Eccl.  iii.  16.  "  Hie  enim  Gospatricus  hoc  maxime 
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OHAP.zTin.  Bishop  and  his  clerks  then  set  forth.  Four  days  were 
taken  up  with  the  march^  the  first  of  which  led  them  to 
the  month  of  the  Tjjxe,  at  the  point  where  its  waters 
Tbey  reach  are  joined  by  those  of  the  northern  Don.  There,  on 
state  of'  the  banks  of  t^e  inlet  locally  known  as  the  Slake  of 
the  place.    Janx)^^  gtiH  stood  the  venerable  church  of  the  monastery 

where  Bseda  had  dwelled,  and  where  we  may  still  see  the 

massive  walls  and  narrow  windows  of  the  choir  in  which 

he  worshipped.^     Since  the  first  Danish  invasions  Jarrow 

seems  to  have  no  longer  existed  as  a  monastery,  but  tlie 

church  was  at  least  so  far  preserved  that  it  was  able  to 

give  a  night's  shelter  to  JBthelwine  and  his  companions.' 

The  next  day's  march  carried  them  to  a  place  called  Beth- 

Injuries      lington,  in  the  land  beyond  the  Tjme.     In  this  district  the 

by  Gil-       venerable  fugitives  were  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  a 

michael.     powerful  man  of  that  country,  whose  name  Gilmichael 

points  to  his  Scottish  birth  or  descent.     He  vexed  them 

on  their  course  in  every  way,  hindering  their   passage, 

plundering  the  goods  which  they  bore  with  them,  and 

seemingly  doing  personal  despite  to  the  holy  men  them- 

They  reach  selves.^      Notwithstanding   all  these  difficulties,   on  the 

film;         fourth  day,  towards  evening,  they  reached  the  coast  of 

o?X^r      ^^^  mainland  opposite  to  the  Holy  Island.     A  miracle 

crowing-     enabled  them  to  reach  the  goal  of  their  journey  more 

dederat  oonfliliuin,  ut  fngientes  eoclesiain  relinquerent,  et  ipse  maziiinBi 
omamentornm  ejus  partem  secnm  abduxerat." 

^  On  the  state  of  Jarrow  and  Monkweannouth  at  this  time,  sm 
Appendix  HH. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  Eocl.  iii.  15.  "  Prim&  quidem  nocte  in  ecdeol 
Sancti  Pauli  in  Gyrvum,  secundft  in  Bethlingtun,  tertift  in  loco  qui  Tog^ 
didtur,  mansit." 

*  lb.  16.  "  In  fugft  memoratA  quA  cum  sancti  patris  corpore  ad  prs* 
dictam  insulam  fugerant,  quidam  ultra  amnem  Tinam  pnepotecs  GiOo' 
michael,  per  contrarium,  id  est  puer  Michaelis,  appeUatus,  nam  rectiai 
puer  diaboli  nuncuparetur,  multas  fngientibus  injurias  irrogavit,  iter  eonxn 
impediendo,  ipsos  affligendo,  preedas  ex  eis  agendo,  et  quodcunqne  msH 
poterat  faciendo."  On  these  Gaelic  names  beginning  with  OS,  see  Wm 
Yonge's  History  of  Christian  Names,  ii.  113. 
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speedily.     The  tide,  which  was  full  when  they  reached  oHAP.zvm. 
the  coast,  ebbed  at  once  to  allow  them  to  cross,  as  the 
waters  by  Mount  Klimaz  made  way  for  the  passage  of 
Alexander.^      As  soon  as  they  were  safe  on  the  island, 
the  waters  came  back^  so  that  no  pursuers  might  overtake 
them.'    A  single  aged  clerk  was  sent  back  to  Durham 
to  see  how  matters  fared  in  the  church  and  city.     On  Legend  of 
the  way,  in  the  visions  of  the  nighty  he  beheld   Saint  and'oil-^ 
Cuthberht  and  the  holy  King  Oswald^  and  he  was  warned  "^^^hael. 
by  them  that  the  judgements  of  another  world  had  already 
overtaken  the  wicked  Gilmichael,  whom  he  had  so  lately 
seen  flouiisiiing  and  boasting  that  he  could  do  mischief. 
He  was  warned  too  that  woes  would  fall  on  Gospatric 
also  for   his  timid,   perhaps   sacrilegious,   counsel.^    The 
priest  sought  the  Earl  and  told  him  of  the  divine  threat- 
enings.     Gospatric  hastened  with  naked  feet  to  the  Holy 
Isbnd,  and  craved  pardon  for  that  in  which  he  had  offended. 
Bat  on  him  vengeance  came  in  this  world ;  the  loss  of  his 
Earldom  and  all  the  troubles  which  befel  him  were  his 
punishment.^ 

'  See  the  stoiy  in  Arrian,  i.  36.  a,  3 ;  Pint.  Alex.  17 ;  and  compare  the 
etmunenta  of  Joaephue,  Antiq.  ii.  16.  5. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Begg.  86.  *'  Circa  veapenun,  quum  plenum  undique  mare 
idTcnientibua  probiberet  ingresaum,  eooe,  aubito  aui  receaau  liberum  pr»' 
■titit  introitum,  ita  ut  nee  featinantea  aliquanto  tardiua  aequerentur  fluctua 
Bttrini,  nee  tardantea  aliquanto  citiua  piKCurrerent.  Quum  autem  terram 
AttigiBBent,  ecoe,  refluum  oubre,  aicut  ante,  totaa  arenas  operuerat."  The 
>U»7  ia  told  at  greater  length  and  more  dramatically  in  the  Durham 
Hittorj,  iiL  15. 

*  See  the  whole  atoiy  in  the  Durham  Hiatory,  iii.  16.  The  worda  of 
(Unt  Cuthberht  about  Goapatrio  are,  *' Vse  tibi,  Qoepatrice,  Tse  tibi,  6oa» 
pttrioe,  eccleaiam  meam  auia  rebus  evacuAati  et  in  deaertum  oonyertiBtL" 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hiat.  Dun.  Eocl.  iii.  16.  **Cujua  [Gillomiohaelia]  tormenta 
iBtolerabilia  Comiti  Coapatrioo,  sed  et  ea  quae  de  illo  a  pnsdioto  sancto 
•ndieram  dum  referrem,  payena  ille  intremuit ;  mozque  nudia  pedibua  ad 
tnialam,  ubi  aanctum  corpus  fuerat,  incedens,  yeniam  eorum  qu»  in  eum 
<ieliquerat  precibua  et  muneribua  petivit.  Yenuntamen  postea  numqu&m 
ci  fuarat  idem  qui  prins  status  honoris ;  expulsus  enim  de  oomitatu,  multaa 
quamdiu  yizit  adyersantium  rerum  importunitatea  et  afflictionea  pertalit." 
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oHAi^.zvm.     The  Earl  and  the  Bishop  had  fled,  and  the  maas  of  the 

mffhl  of      P^ple  of  the  Northern  diocese  followed  the  example  of  their 

the  people,  chiefs.    They  sought  shelter  among  hills  and  woods,  and 

wherever  shelter  was  likely  to  be  fbund.^    None  stayed 

in  their  dwellings  save  those  who  from  any  cause  lacked 

the  means  of  flight.    The  camp  of  refiige  by  the  mouth 

of  the  Tees  was  well  stocked  with  provisions,  and  was 

William     fondly  deemed  to  be  impregnable.^    Against  this  stroDg- 

from  York,  bold,  at  once  the  nearest  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the 

Janniuy,     gpots  held  by  those  whom  he  called  rebels  and  ootlawB, 

William  now  set  forth  on  his  January  march. 

His  march      His  march  led  him  through  a  nigged  and  difficult 

CleveUnd    <^iiDtry,  which,  wc  are  told,  had  never  been  crossed  bj 

to  the  Tees,  m^  army,  and  where  a  road  of  twenty  feet  wide  among 

the  hills  was  the  only  means  of  approach.^    The  geography 

shows  that  the  country  intended  must  be  the  hilly  district 

of  Cleveland,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  for  one  mardung 

from  York  to  any  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.^  William 

pressed  on,  and  drew  near  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy, 

who  took  flight  by  night  at  his  approach.     He  followed 

them  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  a  road  whose  mgged- 

ness  was  such  that  the  King  himself  had  often  to  march 

on  foot.^    On  the  banks  of  the  river  he  made  a  halt  of 

fifteen  days,^  during  which  space  he  received  the  sub- 


^  Sim.  Dun.  Geat.  Begg.  86.  '*  Regis  exercitas  . .  .  Taeuia  ubique  domibia, 
solam  invenit  •olitudinem,  indigenis  fiigK  prnaidium  qiuerantibua,  yel  ptr 
nlvas  et  abrupta  montium  latitantibua." 

^  Ord.  Vit.  515  B.  **  Pnedam  abundaniem  contnuLerant,  securi  agitabant, 
Dullam  aibi  Tim  nooere  putabant." 

'  lb.  "  Unicofl  aditua  per  aolidum  intromittit,  latitadine  tantom  viginti 
pednm  latena.** 

*  On  the  geography  of  this  march,  see  below,  p.  306,  note  2,  and 
Appendix  Y.    On  develand,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  u.  b.    "  Bex  ardens  infestoa  dbi  hoetee  ad  flumen  Tenam  in- 
sequitor,  et  avia  prorumpit,  quorom  aaperitas  interdnm  peditem  emn  ire 
compellit." 
.  *  Jb.  **  Super  Tesiam  sedans  quindeoim  dies  tranaeglt.'* 
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mission   of  the  two  most  powerfiil   among  his  English  0HAP.xTin. 
enemies.     Waltheof  came  in  person ;   Gospatrie  appeared  ^f  ^™^^ 
bj  proxy.     They  again  swore  oaths  to  him  and  became  <^«>^*»^;* 
bis  men,  William  even  consenting  to  receive  the  oath  of 
Gospatrie,  as  he  had  received  the  oath  of  King  Malcolm,^ 
at  the  hands   of  his  messengers.^     Both  Earls  were  re-  They  are 
instated  in  their  Earldoms,  and  no  doubt  in  all  their  pos-  ^  their 
sessions.     Waltheof  indeed  was  more  than  restored  to  his  EwrldomB. 
former  place;   he  was   admitted  to   the   King's  highest 
&Yoar,  and  was  allowed  to   mingle  his  blood  with  the 
princely  blood  of  Normandy  and  Ponthien.     A  daughter 
of  William  had  been  only  promised  to  Eadwine ;  a  niece 
of  William  was  actually  iriven  to  Waltheof.     The  elder  Marriage 

/    ®  .  « of  Waltheof 

Adelaide^  the  whole  sister  of  William^  the  daughter  of  andJndith. 
Robert  and  Herleva,  the  wife  of  Ingelram  of  Ponthieu^ 
was  by  him^  as  we  have  seen,  mother  of  two  daughters, 
Adelaide  and  Judith.^  Both  were  provided  for  in  Eng- 
land. Adelaide  became  the  wife  of  Odo  of  Champagne, 
who  in  the  end  became  possessed  of  the  Earldom  of 
Holdemess.'*  The  other  sister  became  the  bride  of  the 
English  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.^  Of  her 
later  career,  and  of  her  children,  we  shall  hear  again. 
But  the  submission  of  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians 

^  See  above,  p.  306. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  515  B.  **  Ibi  reconciliati  sunt  GualleyuB  prseflens  et  GaiuB 
P^tridus  abeens,  aacrameiito  per  legatos  ezhibito."  So  both  the  Chroxudes 
under  1070.  *'  Her  se  eorl  Wal>eof  griVede  wiO  >oiie  cyng."  Mr.  Hinde 
(Hut  North,  i.  179)  remarks  that  Gospatrie  "  felt  himself  safer  in  his  rooky 
otadel  of  Bamborou^  than  at  the  court  of  a  sovereign  to  whom  he  had 
given  such  frequent  provocation." 

*  See  vol.  ii  pp.  5S7,  588.  *  See  Appendix  GG. 

*  Waltheof  is  made  by  Ordeiic  (534  D)  to  say  at  the  bride-ale,  "  Guil- 
Idmns  Rex  fidem  meam,  ut  major  a  minori,  jure  reoepit;  ac  ut  ei  semper 
fidelis  exsisterem,  in  matiimonium  mihi  neptem  suam  oopulavit."  In  532 
C  we  read  more  distinctly,  *'  Bex  Guillelmus  Quallevo  Ck>miti,  filio  Siwardi 
poteatissimo  Anglorum,  oomitatum  Korihantoniae  dedit,  eique  Judith 
neptem  suam,  ut  fimia  inter  eos  amicitia  perduraret,  in  matrimonio  con- 
jnnxit,  qoie  duas  filias  speciosas  marito  suo  peperit." 
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cHAP.xym.  was  not  allowed  to  insure  safety  or  pardon  for  tiie  land 

WiUiam'B    ^^^^  which  he  ruled.     We  must  suppose  that  the  sub- 
ravages  in  ^*^ 

UieBiahop-  mission  of  Gospatric  was  not  accompanied  by  any  general 
Durham,     submission  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  Earldom.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  the  land  beyond  the 
Tjoie,  the  land  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  the  special 
inheritance  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  was  doomed  to  a  harrying 
as  remorseless   as   that  which  had   fallen   on  Yorkshire 
itself.     To  take  seizin,  as  it  were^  of  the  conquered  land, 
the  host  of  William  was  spread  over  the  whole  country 
on  its  errand  of  destruction.^     The  materials  for  slaughter 
were  few,  as  the  inhabitants  had  everywhere   fied^  but 
their  houses  and  churches  stood  ready  for  the  &voarite 
Burning  of  Norman  means  of  destruction.     We  are   specially  told 
of  Jarrow.  that  the  church  of  Jarrow,  which  had  so  lately  sheltered 
JSthelwine  and  his  canons,  was  now  destroyed  by  fire.' 
But  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  see  that,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  destruction  could  not  have  gone  beyond 
state  of     the  burning  of  the  roof  and  other  woodwork.     We  are 

Durham. 

not  told  whether  the  minster  of  Durham  received  any 
damage  in  its  fabric ;  but  the  great  church  of  Ealdhnn, 
forsaken  by  its  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  with  the  sound 
of  divine  worship  hushed  within  its  walls,  became  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  poor  and  weak  and  sickly,  who 
lay  there  dying  of  disease  and  hunger.^  Thus  at  last 
William  had  possession  of  the  city  which  had  so  long 
withstood  the  attacks  of  Scot  and  Norman  alike.  But 
he  had  possession  only  of  a  city  without  citizens,  and  of 


'  Sim.  Dun.  Gest.  Begg.  86. .  "  Interea  regis  ezerdtua  etiam  per  loca 
quieque  inter  Teeam  et  Tine  difiPusus." 

'  lb.  "  Tunc  et  eodesia  Sancti  Pauli  in  Girvum  flammis  est  oonsumpta." 
See  Appendix  HH. 

'  lb.  "  Duuelmensis  ecdesia,  omni  custodiA  et  ecclefloastico  serritio 
destituta,  spelunca  erat  pauperum  et  debilium  et  egrotantinm,  qui,  qunm 
fugere  non  poterant,  illuc  dedinantes  fame  ac  morbo  deficiebant.' 
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a  land  so  utterly  wasted  that  it  finds  no  place  in  the  0HAP.xTin. 
great  Survey. 

This  last  named  fact,  that  the  shires  north  of  Yorkshire  Durham 
are  not  entered  in  Domesday^  makes  it  hard  to  com-  humbar- 
plete  our  picture  'of  the  state  of  the  most  northern  parts  ^^  ^^\ 

^         ,  ,  entered  in 

ni  England  after  their  conquest.     It  is  possible  that  sotheSunrej. 
much  had    been   done   in    the   way  of   ravage   that  it 
was  haidly  needAil  to  follow  it  up  with  so  elaborate  a 
system  of  confiscation  as  elsewhere.     It  is  certain  that,  Retention 
both  within  the  limits  of  our  own  history  and  in  later  ^njj  D^niah 
local    annals,   men  bearing    unmistakeable  English  andE^^V^^'^ 
Danish  names^  but  still  holding  high  local  position,  appear 
in  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  in  greater  numbers  than 
dsewhere.^     And  it  is   clear  that,  along  with  the  two 
Earls,  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Yorkshire  made  their 
submission  to  the  Conqueror  and  were  received  into  some 
measure  of  fistvour.     Among  these  we  may  probably  reckon  Submission 
Archill.     He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  into  banishment 
at  some  stage  of  William's  reign  ;^  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  Survey  that  he  was  pardoned  at  last.     He  must  how- 
ever have  been  heavily  mulcted,  as  he  kept  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  g^eat  estate.^    We  hear  too  incident-  5*[**?'  °^ 
ally  of  one  Eglaf,  a  Housecarl,  whose  name   speaks  his 
Banish  descent,  but  who  is  said  to   have  risen  high  in 
William's  favour.*     Of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,   at  this  Position  of 
stage  of  our  story,  we  hear  not  a  word.     It  is  plain  that  and  Mor- 

kere. 

'  See  Appendix  II. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  de  Obseasione  Dnnelmi.  157,  ed.  Hinde.  "Postea  Willelmo 
Bege  Teniente  in  Angliam  ipse  Arkillus  fugiens  exsul  ftctoB  est."  I 
presmne  that  the  Archill  of  Domesday  is  the  same  as  the  "  Arkil  filius 
£ogfrith  "  of  Simeon,  the  last  of  the  three  husbands  of  Sigrid  the  grand- 
daughter of  Bishop  Ealdhun. 

'  He  appears  as  a  tenant  in  capite  in  Domesdaj,  331,  331  &•  AU 
bis  estates  had  been  held  by  himself  T.  R.  £.,  but  the  amount  is  but 
smalL 

*  Simeon  in  his  History  (89)  speaks  casually  of  "  Eilaf  husoarl  apud 
Kgem  praepollens  honore,"  whom  he  classes  among  "  principales  yiri.*' 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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.0HAP.xvin.  they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt^  and  the  events  of  the 
following  years  show  that  they  were  still  in  William's 
court,  though  doubtless  quite  as  much  his  prisoners  as 
guests.     Still  we  cannot  suppose  that  their  lands  were 
confiscated  as  yet^  while  they  were  still  in  the  King's 
allegiance  and  in  his  apparent  fisivour.     Had  Morkere  to 
look  on  during  the  conquest  and  desolation  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formally 
deprived  ?  ^     And  where  was  Eadwine  when  William  went 
forth  to  overcome  the  special  home  of  his  house,  the  last 
citadel  of  independent  England  ? 
WOliam         For  we  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end.     One  more 
York.        march  through  the  wilds  of  Northumberland  put  William 
in  complete  possession  of  the  land  whose  native  rulers 
Difficulties  had  again  bowed  to  him.     From  the  Tees  he  returned 
march  by    ^  York  by  way  of  Helmsley,*  and  the  chronicler  of  his 
Helmgiey.   inarch  now  becomes  specially  eloquent  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage.     Some  change  in  the  weather  may  have 
made  those  difficulties  even  more  frightful  than  they  were 
on  his  march  northwards.     We  now  read  how  his  course 
led  him  through  hills  and  valleys,  where  the  snow  often 
lay  while   neighbouring   districts  were  rqoicing  in  the 
bloom  of  spring.^    Through  that  wild  region  William  now 

'  We  shall  see,  two  years  later,  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  weone  then 
still  courtiers  of  William,  and  the  Earldom  of  Qospatric  took  in  only 
Northumberland  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  Earldom  of  Oswulf. 

'  In  the  text  of  Orderic  (515  G)  William  is  now  carried  to  Hexham, 
an  impossible  piece  of  geography.  See  Appendix  Y.  I  thankfoUy 
accept  the  correction  of  Mr.  Hinde  (Hist.  North,  i.  1 78) ;  '*  On  this  roate 
he  [Orderic]  places  Hexham  (Hagustald),  doubtless  in  mistake  for  Helmaley 
(Hamelac),  which  is  on  the  direct  line  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tees  to 
York,  and  reposes  under  the  dreary  summits  of  the  Hambleton  range,  to 
which  the  above  description  unquestionably  refers."  I  have  for  once  been 
content  to  take  Mr.  Hinde's  word  for  the  character  of  the  district.  This 
Helmsley  must  be  distinguished  from  Gate  Helmsley,  which  fignies  in  tiie 
history  of  Stamfordbridge.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  556. 

*  Ord.  Tit.  515  0.  "Mense  Januario  Rex  Guillebnus  Haagustaldam 
revertebatur  a  Tesift,  viA   qnie  hactenas  exeicitui  erat  intentata;  qui 
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made  his  way  amid  the  cold  and  ice  of  winter.    It  needed  oHAP.xvm. 
the  bidding  and  the  example  of  a  leader  who  was  ever^^|!^'^^ 
the  foremost,  and  who  shrank  from  no  toil  which  he  laid  William, 
upon  others,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  followers.*     The 
march  was  toilsome  and  dangerous;   the  horses  died  in 
crowds ;  each  man  pressed  on  as  he  could,  thinking  only 
of  his  own  safety,  and  recking  little  of  his   lord  or  of 
luB  comrade.^    At   one  point  William  himself,  with  six 
horsemen  only,  lost  his  way,  and  had  to  spend  a  night 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  main  army.^ 
A  chance  attack  from  some  band  of  wandering  outlaws 
might  possibly  have  delivered  England.      It  might  at 
least  have  undone  the  work  of  the  Conquest,  and  thrown 
the  conquerors  into  utter  anarchy  and  concision.      But 
the   fortune    of  William    once    more    carried    him    safe 
through  all  dangers.     He  reached  York,  and  there  he  He  returns 
finally  settled   the  afiairs   of  the  city  and  shire.*     We  and  finally 
should  be  well  pleased  to  know  all  that  may  possiWy^J^^® 
lark  in  so  vague  a   phrase.     Some  confiscations,    some  ^e  North, 
grants  of  land,  are  doubtless  implied;  but  we  know  tliat  ^^j^^^^^ 
he  restored  the  castles,  and  he  most   likely  took  other  **  ^^'*^' 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  city,  a  large  part  of 
which  must  still  have  been  a  ruin.     William's  work  north 
of  the  Humber  was  now  done.     The  land  was  thoroughly  F"»l  co"^- 

quest  of 

conquered,  but  it  was  thoroughly  conquered  only  because  Northam- 
it  was  thoroughly  wasted.     The  strength  and  the  life  of      ^ 

erebro  mmtiMiina  juga,  et  yallium  humillinias  sedes,  quum  vicinia  serenitate 
▼erni  gandet,  nivibuB  oompluuntur." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  515  C.  *' At  ille  in  acerbiiumo  hiemis  gelu  tranidnt,  ani- 
OMMqne  mflitum  confirmavit  mk  alaoritate." 

'  lb.  "lUud  iter  d]fiB,oulfcer  peractum  est,  in  quo  aonipedum  ingens 
raina  (acta  eet.  Anzius  pro  8u&  quisque  salute  exstitit,  dominique  panun 
aut  andei  meminit." 

*  lb.  **  In  eft  di£Bcnltate  Rex  com  senis  tantum  equitibus  abeiravit,  et 
noctem  integram  ubinam  essent  quos  ductabat  ignarus  ezegit." 

*  lb.  **  Eboracum  reversus  complura  illic  castella  restauravit  et  urbi  ac 
Tegiooi  conunoda  ordinavit." 

X  2 
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CHAP.XVICT.  the  whole  district  and  its  people  had  been  broken  hj  his 
merciless  policy.     We  shall  still  hear  of  one  or  two  local 
outbreaks  in  Northumberland ;  we  shall  hear  of  inroads 
in  which  the  Scot  ate  up  the  little  that  the  Norman  had 
Northern    spared.     But  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  battles  or  si^^ 
ft^^      in  which  William  had  still  to  strive  to  win  or  to  keep 
conquered,  ^j^^  Northern  portion  of  his  Kingdom.     William  was  now 
lord  of  Northumberland ;  but,  in  being  lord  of  Northumber- 
land, he  was  lord  only  of  a  wilderness. 

Cheater  One  comer  of  England  now  alone  remained  to  be  con- 

l^^    ^       qnered.   Chester  was  still  untouched,  and  it  would  seem  that 

there  were  still  movements  throughout  the  north-western 

shires  of  Mercia  which  it  needed  William's  own  presence 

and  all  his  energy  to  put  down.    He  was  now  Ailly  minded 

to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  b^un.  He  would  not  show 

himself  again  at  Rouen  or  at  Winchester  in  any  character 

William's    but  that  of  the  undisputed  master  of  all  England.     He  set 

FebruM7?*f<^riih  therefore  on  yet  another  march,  the  last  and  most 

1070.         fearful  of  the  marches  of  this  wonderful  winter  campaign. 

Difficult     Between  York  and  Chester  lay  the  wild  re^on  of  south- 

clmnLrtxir 

oftheooan- western  Yorkshire^  a  portion  of  that  great  lull  range 
^e^  which  so  long  sheltered  the  Briton  of  Stiathclyde  fiom 
rorknnd    the  invading  Angle,  the  range  which,  sometimes  risingj 

Ohecter. 

sometimes  sinking,  unites  the  Peakland  of  Derbyshire 
with  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 
The  Peakland  is  in  winter  preeminently  a  land  of  ice  and 
snow,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  William's  line  of 
march  can  have  led  him  so  £Eir  to  the  south.  He  most 
rather  have  passed  through  a  land  which  in  later  times 
has  been  filled  with  some  of  the  busiest  seats  of  English 
industry,  but  which  still  retain  many  signs  to  show  how 
i^STST^  ft  ^^^  it  must  have  been  in  a  winter  in  William's  day. 
Densely  peopled  settlements  of  man  alternate  with  spots 
of  rural  beauty  which  here  and  there  rise  into  somewhat 
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of  the  grandeur  of  the  wilderness.     It  is  a  land  of  hills  0HAP.xym. 

and  dales  and  streams,  the  hills  here  and  there  almost 

swelling  into  mountain-peaks.^      Through  this  land,  then 

no  doubt  an   utter  waste,  William's  army,  after  all  its 

earlier  toUs^  had  to  force  its  way  amid  the  cold  of  February. 

As  he  was  making  ready  for  this  last  enterprise,  he  was  Mutinous 

met  by  what  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first  time  in  his  y,  troopn. 

history^  a  mutinous  temper  on  the  part  of  his  own  troops. 

They  had  had  enough  of  marchings  to  and  fro   in  the 

depth  of  winter,  and  now  they  were  called  on  to  set  forth 

on  another  march  which  threatened  dangers  and  difficulties 

yet  greater  than  any  of  those  which  had  gone  before  it. 

They  feared  the  roughness  of  the  country  through  which 

they  had  to  pass,  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  winter,  the 

lack  of  provisions,  the  fierceness  and  daring  of  the  enemy 

with  whom  they  would  have  to  strive.^     This  last  source 

of  dread^  at  any  rate,  does  no  small  honour  to  the  men  of 

North  Wales  and  North-western  Mercia.      These  feelings, 

it  would  seem,  were  felt  most  deeply  and  expressed  most 

loudly  by   those  parts  of  William's  army   which   were 

neither  Norman  nor  English.     We  hear  of  these  com-  Special  di»- 

plaints  mainly  as  the  complaints   of   the   Bretons,   the  ^e  Bre- 

Angevins,   and  the    men   of   Maine.^    Now   it  will  be*?*"'^"!®' 

^  '  YUMf  ana 

remembered  that  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war,  soon  after  Cenoman- 
his  first  expedition  to  the  Norths  William  had  dismissed 
all  his  mercenary  soldiers.^     If  the  Angevins   had   not 

*  I  am  thinking  mainly  of  the  oountry  between  Huddersfield  and 
MaDchester,  which  liea  pretty  well  in  the  direct  line  for  a  march  from 
York  to  Cheater. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  515  C.  "Deinde  movit  expeditionem  contra  Ceatrenaea  et 
Goailos,  qui,  prKter  aliaa  offenaaa,  nuperrime  Scrobesburiam  obaederunt. 
Exerdtua  autem,  qui  dura  toleraverat,  in  hoc  itinere  multo  duriora 
NBtace  timebat.  Yerebatur  enim  locorum  aaperitatem,  hiemia  intempe- 
riem,  alimentorum  inopiam,  et  hoatium  teiribilem  ferocitatem/* 

*  lb.  C,  D.  "  Andegavi,  Britonea,  et  Cenomanni  aervitiia,  ut  dioebant, 
intolembilibua  oppido  grarabantur,  unde  pertinaciter  a  Rege  miaaionem 
petentea  conquerebantur.'*  *  See  above,  p.  233. 
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oHAFjEvm.  been  mentioned,  we  might  have  thought  that  the  men  of 
Maine,  who  were  now  William's  own  sabjeets,  and  the 
Bretons,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  vassals,  were  not 
reckoned  among  the  mercenaries.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  troops  &om  the  rival  land  of  Anjou  could  have 
been  serving  in  William's  army  in  any  character  but  that 
of  private  adventurers.^  Still  we  can  understand  that 
mere  geographical  neighbourhood  might  keep  together 
the  forces  of  North-western  Gaul,  after  those  fiY>m  more 
distant  regions  had  sought  their  dismissal.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  new  swarms  of  strangers 
had  flocked  to  William's  banners  to  take  their  chance 
of  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.  At  all  events,  it  was 
the  men  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Britanny  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  mutiny.  They  demanded  their  dismissal;  they 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  following  a  lord  who  was  ever 
aiming  at  some  new  enterprise  of  boundless  ambition,  and 
was  ever  laying  on  his  subjects  orders  too  hard  to  be  carried 
Wiliiun'i  out.^  William,  we  are  told,  kept  the  example  of  his  model 
wUhihe  CflBsar  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  stoop  to  entreat  the 
mutineer*,  mutineers  or  to  win  them  over  by  promises.^  He  set  forth 
at  once^  bidding  the  fiuthful  and  valiant  to  follow  him  ;  as 
for  cowards  and  weaklings,  he  recked  little  whether  they 
followed  him  or  not.^  This  kind  of  dealing  told  on  the 
Difficult  troops.  They  marched  on^  making  their  way  among  high 
ObeBter^  hills  and  deep  valleys,  across  rivers  swollen  by  the 
winter's  rain,  and  bottoms  which  the  same  season  had 


^  See  Yol.  iii.  p.  314. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  515  D.  "  Sui  niminim  ad  ezpurgationem  depromebant  non 
posge  domino  semper  nova  et  immoderata  audeuti  nimiaque  pnecipienti 
obaequl.'* 

'  lb.  "  Bex  autem  constantiam  Julii  Cssaris  in  taU  necessitate  seqautus 
est,  nee  eos  multo  precatu  sen  novis  promiasis  retinere  diguatus  est." 

*  lb.  *<Audacter  inoeptum  iteriniit,  fidasque  sibi  cohortes  se  sequi 
prsBoepit :  desertores  vero,  velut  inertes  pavidosque  et  invalidos,  si  diaoe- 
dant,  parvi  pendit.' 


i» 
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changed  into  well  nigh  impenetrable  marshes.    Storms  of  0HAF.xTin. 
rain  and  hail  troubled  them  on  their  march.     Horsemen 
and  footmen  were  brought  to  a  lerel,  as  the  horses  of  the 
knights    were    swallowed    up    or    swept   away    by    the 
treacherous  swamps.^      King   William  himself  had  often  Personal 
to  lead  the  van  on  foot^  and  to  give  help  with  his  own  wu^n. 
hands   to   those  whose  strength   was  fsdling.^      Bat  all 
dangers  were  at  last  overcome.     To  have  led  his  army 
safely  through  so  strange  and  wearisome  a  trial  speaks 
more  for  William's  gifts  as  a  leader  of  men  than  to  have 
won  the  prize  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Val-^-dunes  and 
Senlac. 

At  last  the  fearful  march  was  over.     William  and  his  William 
host  came  down  into  the  rich  pastures  of  the  land  which  cheBhire. 
in  after  days  was  known  as  the  Vale  Royal  of  England.^ 
Here  was  the  one  great  city  which  had  not  yet  bowed  to  Chester 
his  mightj  the  one  still  abiding  home  of  English  freedom,  conquest. 
AH  the  other  great    seats  of   royal,   ecclesiastical^   and 
municipal  power  were  already  his.     William  was  King  at 
Winchester  and   London,   at  Canterbury  and  York,   at 


^  Ord.  Yit.  515  D.  '*  Indefessim  itaque  pei^t  vift  eqiiiti  sumqixam 
ante  expertft,  in  quft  sunt  montes  ardui  et  profondisdnuB  vaJles!,  rivi  et 
snmes  periculosi,  et  voraginosa  vallium  ima.  In  h&c  vift  gradientes  sspe 
nimio  vezabantuT  imbre,  mizt&  interdum  grandine.  Aliquando  presta- 
bant  conctis  usum  equi  in  paludibus  evecti." 

'  lb.  '*  Ipse  Bex  multoties  pedes  cunctos  agiliter  prsecedebat,  et  labo- 
natefl  manibus  impigre  adjuyabat." 

*  lb.  "  Tandem  exerdtum  incolumem  usque  Cestram  perduxit."  For 
Chester  and  Cheshire  see  the  description  given  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Grest.  Pont.  308.  '*  Gestra  Legionum  Civitas  dicitur,  quod  ibi  emeriti 
legionum  Julianarum  resedere.  Collimitatur  Aquilonalibus  Britannia. 
Begio  farris  et  mazime  tritici,  ut  pleraque  aquilonalium,  jejuna  et 
bopa,  peoorum  et  pisoium  ferax.  Inools  lac  et  butyrum  delicias 
habent,  qui  ditiores  simt  camibus  vivunt,  panem  hordeidum  et  siligi- 
nium  pro  magno  complectuntur.  TraasmittitQr  a  Cestr^  Hibemiam 
rsvehuntuique  dvitati  necessaria,  ut  quod  minus  natura  soli  habet  labor 
oegotiaiitium  apportet.*'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  also  (M.  H.  B.  693  D) 
speaks  of  "  Hibemis  Cestria  propinquiins." 
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CHAP.XVTII.  Glastonbury  and  Peterborough,  at  Exeter  and  Lincohi. 
But  he  was  not  yet  King  at  Chester.  The  old  City  of 
the  Legions,  the  river  on  which  Eadgar  had  been  rowed 
by  vassal  Kings,  the  minster  where  the  English  Basileos 
had  knelt  with  his  vassal  Kings  around  him,  the  walls 
from  which  men  could  look  out  on  the  land  which  Harold 
had  added  to  the  English  realm  > — all  still  were  £ree, 
standing  untouched  amid  surrounding  bondage,  like  a 
single  perfect  column  standing  unhurt  amid  the  shattered 

Municipal  ruins  of  a  forsaken  temple.     The  twelve  judges  of  the  ciiy 

tion  of       had  in  old  times  sat  in  the  name  of  the  Kiug,  the  Bishop, 

^^^'     and  the  Earl.^     They  must  now,  in  the  utter  break-up  of 

all  national  authority,   have  wielded  a  power  as    little 

amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  beyond  their  own  gates  as 

the  rulers  of  any  Italian   city  which  barely  stooped  to 

Its  local     own  a  nominal  lord  in  the  Teutonic  Csesar.     By  ancient 

walls  and  the  bridge  of  the  local  capital,^  and  we  cannot 

doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  during  which 

Chester  had  maintained  its  independence  of  the  invader, 

the  labour  of  the  surrounding  lands  had  been  willingly 

given  to  strengthen  the  last  national  stronghold.     There 

is  no  point  in  William's  history  at  which  we  should  more 

gladly  welcome  the  minutest  details  than  in  this,  the  last 

Lack  of      stage  of  the  real  Conquest  of  England.     But  not  a  detail, 

of  the        ^ot  an  anecdote,  is  preserved;  we  know  only  the  results. 

Cheshire     rpj^^  work  which  had  beg^un  at  Pevensey  was  brought  to  an 

campaign.  ®  ./  -o 

'  See  Note  SS.  in  the  second  edition  of  vol.  ii. 

*  Domesday,  262  b.  **  T.  R  £.  . .  .  erant  xii.  judioea  dvitatis,  et  hi  enot 
de  hominibus  Regis  et  Episcopi  et  Comitis.  Homm  si  qui  de  hnndiet 
remanebat  die  quo  sedebant  sine  excusatione  manifestft  x.  solidos  emendabat 
inter  Begem  et  Comitem."  Various  other  rights  of  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop 
are  mentioned,  the  latter  being  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  see  was  not 
yet  at  Chester. 

*  lb.  "Ad  murum  civitatis  et  pontem  resedificandum  de  unAquiqoa 
hid&  comitates  unum  hominem  venire  propositus  edioebat.  Gujus  homo 
non  Yeniebat,  dominus  ejus  xl.  solidos  emendabat  Regi  et  Comiti." 
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end  at  Chester^  and  we  can  see  that  it  was  not  brought  to  oHAP.zviir. 
an  end  without  hard  fighting.     William  had  to  put  down 
bj  force  the  hostile  movements  of  what  was  now  specially 
tiie  Mercian  land.^      We    know  not   whether  the  city  Submission 
surrendered  or  was  taken  by  storm  ;  we  know  not  by  what  ^^j  city."^ 
operations  the  shire  and  the  adjoining  lands  were  con- 
quered.    But   a   siege  of  Chester   would  have  put  the  Defences  of 
military  art  of  the  time  to  as  hard  a  trial  as  the  siege  of  ^j^eir  ^' 
Exeter.      The    Roman   town,   beneath  whose   walls    the^****7' 
beathen  ^thelfrith  had  unwittingly  fulfilled  the  warnings  Victory  of 
of  Augustine  to  the  stubborn  Britons,^  had  been  left  by  605-613. 
him  as  ^Ue  and  Cissa  had  left  Anderida.^    In  the  Danish  Desolation 
"fnoB  of  Alfred  the  walls  still  stood,  no  longer  surrounding  605-907/ 
any  dwelling-place  of  man,  but  still  capable  of  being 
tamed  to  a  defensive  purpose  in  the  warfare  of  the  time.^ 
By  the  watchful  care  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  Chester  Restora- 
bad  been  again  called  into  being  as  a  city  and  fortress ;  ^  ^theil 
and  it  was  probably  by  her  that  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  ^* 
waD  was  extended  to  take  in  the  mound  on  which  the 
Norman  castle  was  now  to  supplant  her  earlier  stronghold.® 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  "  In  tot&  Merciormn  regione  motus  hostiles  regU  vi 
oompeKuit.'' 

*  See  the  Chronicles,  605,  606 ;  Florence,  605 ;  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B. 
715  B,  who  calls  iESthelfrith*8  victory  **  beUum  bellorum  mazimum." 

'  See  voL  iii.  p.  403. 

'  In  894  the  Danish  army  pursued  by  the  English  took  refuge  within 
the  mined  site  of  Chester.  The  way  in  which  the  place  is  spoken  of  by 
tile  Chroolcler  is  remarkable  ;  '*  pset  hy  gedydon  on  anre  wsBstre  ceastre 
on  Wirhealnm ;  aeo  is  ligeceaster  haten."  It  is  curious  to  find  the  future 
proper  name  of  the  city  used  as  an  appellative,  **  a  waste  Chester."  Flo- 
nnoe  is  more  distinct ;  "  Civitatem  Legionum,  tunc  temporis  desertam, 
qo*  Sazonioe  Legeoeaster  dicitur,  priusquam  Regis  Alfred!  et  ^theredi 
nhreguli  exercitus,  qui  iUos  insequutus  est,  assequi  poterant,  intrant." 
I^  fogitives  were  able  to  defend  the  **  geweoro/'  as  the  Boman  walls  are 
CKOed,  veiy  successfully. 

*  Chron.  907.  "  Her  wbbs  Ligceaster  geedneowad.'*  Florence  (908)  is 
fuller;  **  Civitas  qus  Karl^on  Britannioe,  et  Legeceaster  didtur  Sazonioe, 
yma  .£theredi  Ducis  et  .^gelfleds,  restaurata  est." 

*  For  this  hint  I  have  to  thank  the  local  antiquary  Mr.  Hughes. 
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ouAF.xyin.  The  mediseval  walls  of   Chester  are    more  perfect  than 
The  walls   those  of  any   other  English   city,   and    traces   of  their 

of  OhdBtor* 

Roman  foreranners   still  remain,  enough   to   show  that^ 

except  at  this  point,  the  line  of  the  Eoman  fortification 

The  min-    was  strictly  followed.    Their  circuit  takes  in  the  minster 

Saint  John  ^^  Saint  Wcrburh,  then  a  secular,  but   soon  to  become 

w^  ^^h    ^  i^0D^ti<^  house^  and  which  the  changes  of  the  sixteentli 

century  have  made  the   seat   of  the  modem  Bishoprick. 

The  minster  of  Saint  John,  the  churcdi  chosen  for  the 

devotions  of  Eadgar,  also  a  house  of  secular  canons,  soon 

to  become  one  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  Mercmn 

diocese,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  without  the  walk^ 

The  fortifications   which    William    had  to    reduce  were 

doubtless  those  of  the  old  Caesars  as  strengthened  by  the 

Position     Mercian   Lady.      They   took   in  a  space  which  in  those 

strength     ^Y^  must  have  been  peninsular,  as  it  is  plain  that  the 

of  the  city,  fl^t  land  which  now  lies  between  the  river  and  the  west 

wall  of  the  city,  known  locally  as  the  Booddee,  was  covered 

by  water  long  after  William's  time.*    The  bridge  on  the 

south  side  was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  ^thelflsed, 

as  it  has  since  been  by  the  later  castle^  and  the  whole 

city  must  have  stood  as  a  compact  square,  well  defended 

FaU  of       both   by  nature   and   art.     How  this   our  last  national 

c  ester,      gtronghold  fell  we  know  not,  but  we  know  that  it  did  fiJl, 

and  that,  as  usual,  a  Norman  keep  soon  rose  on  the  old 

mound  to  act  as  a  curb  on  the  conquered  city.     And  we 

know  that  the  resistance  which  William  met  with  in  this 

^  On  Saint  Werburh's  church  at  Chester  and  its  change  to  a  Benedictiiie 
Abbej  by  Earl  Hugh  in  1093,  see  Mon.  Angl.  ii.  570,  and  the  entries  of 
the  lands  of  its  Warden  (custos  eodesiffi)  and  Canons  in  Domesday,  363. 
The  entries  about  Saint  John's  are  in  the  same  page,  but  are  put  among 
the  lands  of  the  Bishoprick,  though  the  Bishoprick  is  still  spoken  of  as 
"  Sanctus  Cedde/'  from  its  ancient  seat  at  Lichfield.  See  also  Mon.  Angl. 
viii.  1447. 

s  This  is  clear  from  the  local  name  of  the  Water-gate,  which  is  do  longer 
deserved.  I  believe  however  that  a  geologist  would  not  stand  in  need  of 
this  argument. 
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his  last  conquest  was  enough  to  lead  him  to  apply  the  cHAP.xvni. 
same  stem  remedy  which  he  had  applied  north  of  the 
Hnmber.      A   fearfol   hanying   fell  on    city    and   shire  Bavaging 
and  on  the  lands  round  ahout.^     From  Cheshire,  Derby-  and  n^h- 
shire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire^  men  young  and  old,  women  l>ojirinfif 
and  children^  pressed  southwards  in  search  of  a  morsel  of 
bread.    It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  many  of  them  found 
fx>me  measure  of  food  and  shelter  at  the  gates  of  the 
Abbey  of  Evesham.     The  prudence  of  Abbot  ^thelwig,  Charity 
and  the  favour  which  he  contrived  to  keep  at  the  hands  the  snf- 
of  three  successive  Kings,  had  at  least  not  quenched  his  ^^^t**^ 
will  to  help  the  distressed,  while  the  yet  untouched  wealth  -^thelwig 
of  his  Abbey  allowed  him  the  means  as  well  as  the  will.  ham. 
The  houses,   the    streets^  the  churchyard,    of   Evesham 
were  crowded  with  homeless  wretches  who^   well  nigh 
dying  of  hunger  before  they  reached  the  hospitable  spot^ 
had  barely  strength  to  swallow  the  food  which  the  bounti- 
ful Prelate  offered  them.^    Every  day,  five,  six,  or  more  Mortality 
of  the  fugitives  died  and  were  buried  by  the  pious  care  ftJriSvea.  ^ 
of  the  Prior  uS!lfric,  to  whose  immediate  guardianship  the 
nffereis  were  entrusted.^   Nor  was  the  bounty  of  iEthelwig 


'  Hist.  Evesh.  90.  "  In  primis  temporibus  sui  regni  Bex  WiUielmas  fedt 
^^^▼istsri  quaadam  sciras  istia  in  partibus,  propter  exsoles  et  latrones 
9P^  in  silvis  latitahant  ubiqne  et  maxima  damna  plnribos  hominibus 
ftdebuit,  vxdelioet  Eovemuicsoire,  Ceaatreficire,  Scrobsoire,  Stafordscire, 
Deorbiflcire.'' 

*  lb.  "  Maxima  multitudo  aenom,  juvenum,  mulienmiy  cum  parynlis 
■nil  fiunis  miseriam  fngientes,  dolentissime  hue  reniebat,  quos  omnes  ille 
vir  miaeratui  pro  poase  auo  alebat.  Plures  namque  diu  abaorpti  duriaaimH 
boa,  dmn  dbom  avidiua  aumerent,  moriebantur.  Jacebant  miaeri  homines 
per  totam  riUam,  tarn  in  domibua  quam  deforia,  necnon  et  in  ccBmeterio 
>to  languidi,  hoc  antequam  venirent  £une  oonaumpti,  et  iddico  ut  cibmn 
cnporia  aentiebant  plurimi  vitA  defidebant/' 

'  lb.  91.  "Facta  eat  magna  mortalitaa  multo  tempore  de  talibua 
l^ODiiubus,  ita  nt  quotidie  fere  quiiiqae  rel  aex  hominea,  aliquando  plurea, 
Buwralnliter  morientea  a  Priore  hujua  loci  aepeliebantur.*'  The  local 
^iutonan  goea  on  to  deacribe  at  some  length  the  arrangementa  made  by 
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cHAP.xvin.  confined  to  those  only  who,  in  the  veiy  depth  of  the  evil 

days,  amid  the  cold  and  hunger  of  this  fearful  winter,  craved 

for  alms  to  sustain  their  lives.     Many  a  man  of  hi^ier 

rank,   whom   the   confiscations    of   William  had   driven 

from  the  lands  and  home  of  his  fathers,  found  shelter 

and  help   in  the  holy  house   of  Saint  Ecgwine.^     But 

little  was  the  help  which  all  the  Prelates  and  Thegns  of 

England,  had  every  one  been  as  openhanded  as  ^thelwig, 

could  have  given  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  whole  people.' 

AUoged      A  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  no  small  portion  of 

tion  oTthe  ^^^  inhabitants   of  England  in  those  days,  are  said  to 

ootmtiy.     jj^yg  ^jj^  q£  ^j^  j^j^^  hunger  in  the  vrinter  which  made 

William  full  King  over  the  whole  land.^  The  figures  are 
probably  a  mere  guess ;  they  can  hardly  rest  on  any  trust- 
worthy statistics ;  we  know  not  whether  they  are  meant 
to  apply  to  Northumberland  only  or  to  all  the  shires 
which  William  harried.  Such  v^as  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  William's  conquest.  As  the  painter  of  his  portrait 
tells  us,  he  was  so  stark  that  he  recked  not  either  of  men's 


the  Abbot  uul  Prior  iEHfiric  for  the  relief  of  the  Bafiferers,  aod  eBpedftUy 
for  the  care  of  the  children. 

'  Hist.  Evesh.  9a.  **  £t  non  solum  talibas  paaperibns,  sed  etiAin  plnriboi 
nobilibus  ad  eum  oonfagientibus,  pateroft  hsereditate  onmiqae  subetantiA 
miserabiliter  sublati  Bege  WiUielmo  jabente,  factasest  reftigimn  et  adjator 
piissimus  in  maximns  neoessitatibas.'*  The  writer  goes  on  to  moDtioa 
other  charitable  acts  of  .^helwig,  e^>eciAU7  his  custom  when  traveUing  of 
making  his  foUowers  give  up  their  cloaks — which  however  were  restored  two- 
fold— to  any  whom  they  met  by  the  way  in  want  of  clothing.  This  remiodi 
one  of  the  stories  told  of  Kimdn  by  Plutarch  (Kim.  lo)*  and  of  the  stoiy 
told  by  William  Fitz-Stephen  (Giles,  S.T.  C.  191)  of  Henry  and  Thomas. 

'  Compare  Burke's  description  of  the  suffering  caused  by  Hyder  AlTi 
devastation  of  the  Camatic  ;  "  The  alms  of  the  settlement  in  this  dreadful 
exigency  were  certainly  liberal,  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private 
charity  could  do.  But  it  was  a  people  in  beggaiy  ;  it  was  a  nation  that 
stretched  forth  its  hands  for  food.** 

*  Ord.  Vit  514  D.  **  Undo  sequenti  tempore  tarn  gravis  in  Anglic 
late  snvit  penuiia,  et  inermem  ao  simplioem  populum  tanta  fanus  in- 
volvit  miseria,  ut  Christiana  gentis,  utriusque  eextls  et  omnis  statis,  homioo 
perirent  plusquam  centum  millia.' 


»i 
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Bofferings  or  of  their  hatred.^  He  had  bat  won  his  own ;  ohap.zviii. 
and  amidst  all  the  woes  of  the  wasted  land^  he  ooold  still 
give  his  thanks  and  offer  his  gifts  to  Ood  and  Saint 
Martin  and  to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  and  Gaul,  who 
had  blessed  his  holy  work  with  success,  and  had  girded 
him  with  strength  to  chastise  the  perjurer  and  the  rebel. 

But,  at  whateyer  cost^  England  was  conquered.    William  England 
had  yet  to  struggle  against  revolts  both  among  the  con-  conquered, 
qnered  English  and  among  his  own  people.     But  the  land 
was  won;    there  was  no  longer  any  portion  of  English 
^und  which  could  still  refuse  submission  to  an  invader ; 
Mrxte  struggles  were  simply  revolts  against  a  government 
which  was  now  in  full  possession.     The  fall  of  Chester 
was  the  last  scene  of  the  long  battle  the  first  blows  of 
which  had  been  struck  when,  well  nigh  four  years  back, 
Tostig  bad  first   harried  English   ground   by  William's 
licence.^     We  ask,  but  we  ask  in  vain,  whether  Ealdgyth  Quettion 
and  her  child  were  within  the  walls  of  the  captured  city,  Ejjdgyth 
and  whether  it  was  now  that  William  gained  possession  of  •'^^  '^* 
the  young  heir  of  the  House  of  Ood  wine,  whose  life,  as  long 
as  William  lived,  was  to  be  the  life-in-death  of  a  Norman 
prison.^     To  questions  like  these  no  certain  answer  can  be 
given.   We  know  only  that  the  land  was  won,  and  we  know 
by  what  means  the  land  which  had  been  won  was  to  be 
kept.     The  castle  which  was  built  to  defend  what  was  left  The  castle 
of  Chester  was  entrusted,  with  the  rank  of  Earl,  to  the  buUt 
King's  own  step-son  the  Fleming  Gerbod.*    William  then  ^JS\o 
nutfched  again  to  Stafford,  and  took  the  same  means  as  at  Gerbod  the 

Fleming  as 
Earl 

'  Compare  the  fiunous  description  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087. 

*  See  vol.  iiL  p.  324. 

'  See  flor.  Wig.  1087,  where  he  records  the  liberation  of  Ulf  after 
William*s  death.     C£  above,  p.  143. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  533  A.    '*  Cestram  et  comitatum  ejus  Gherbodo  Flandrensi 
jamdudnm  Rex  dederat."    On  Gerbod,  see  toL  iii.  p.  647. 
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oHAF.zyni.  Chester^   by  the    foundation  of   a  castle,   to  keep  that 

bum^i^^     dangerous  town  and  shire  also  in  order.    The  later  castle  of 

Stafford.     Stafford  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  but  the 

probability  of  the  case  may  lead  us  to  accept  the  local 

tradition  which  speaks  of  an  earlier  castle  in  the  town 

itself,  which  from  an  entiy  in  Domesday  ^  would  seem  to 

have  been  built  and  destroyed  before  the  end  of  William's 

reign.     The  castles  both   of  Chester  and   Stafford  were 

guarded  by  competent  garrisons,  and  were  well  furnished 

William      with  provisions.^    The  King  then  mardied  across  the  eon- 

mArchas  to 

Salitfbiiiy.   quered  country  to   Salisbury.      The  royal   head-quarters 
— Ma^l   were  doubtless  fixed  vnthin  the  mighty  trenches  of  elder 
1070.         days^  on  the  hill  fort  where  yet  another  Norman  castle 
was   no   doubt   already  rising,   and  where  the   Normaa 
He  reviews  minster  was  soon  to  rise.     The  great  plain  which  is  now 
covered  by  the  modem  city  was  well  suited  for  a  final 
gathering  and  review  of  the  victorious  army.     On  that 
553.      ground,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before^  had  Cynric  the 
West-Saxon  won  one  of  those  great  fights^  each  of  which 
marks  a  stage  in  the  change  of  Britain  into  England.^ 
And  now  William's  host  gathered  on  the  same  spot,  to  mark 
the  last  stage  of  the  change  by  which  England  was  not  in- 
deed changed  into  Normandy,  but  was  driven  to  accept  the 
Norman  as  her  master.     The  Conqueror  now  gave  great 
gifts  to  the  men  who  had  shared  his  toils,  gifts  which^  we 
are  told,  were  reward  enough  even  for  all  that  they  had 

*  In  Domesday,  248  h,  it  is  said  of  one  of  the  lordships  of  Heniy  of 
Ferrers,  "  ad  hoc  maneriam  pertinuit  terra  de  Stadfoid,  in  qui  Rex  pre- 
cepit  fieri  oasteUum,  quod  modo  est  destnictum."  Local  Staffivrdshin 
writers  also  speak  of  a  castle  in  the  town,  distinct  from  that  on  the  some- 
what distant  height.  An  unavoidable  accident  drives  me  to  speak  of 
Stafford  from  much  older  and  vaguer  recollections  than  those  which  I  oss 
bring  to  bear  on  most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  Chapter. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  516  A.  "In  reversione  suft  apud  Estafort  alteram  [muni- 
tionem]  locavit ;  milites  et  alimonias  abunde  utrobique  [at  Chester  sikI 
Stafford]  imposuit." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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gone  through.     The  conquerors  of  York  and  Stafford  and  cHAP.xyin. 
Chester^  the  men  who  had  laid  waste  English  homes  and  His  re- 
fidds,  and  who  had  forced  their  way  through  the  frozen  punish- 
hills  and  yalleys  of  Cleyeland,  received  from  the  mouth  ^^^^ 
of  their  sovereign  the  praises  due  to  their  deeds.    They 
were  at  once  dismissed  with  all  thanks  and  honour.    And 
those  who  had  forsaken  William's  banners,  or  who  had 
quailed  under  the  toils  of  his  marches,  received  no  heavier 
punishment  than  to  lose  their  share  in  the  rewards  of  their 
comrades^  and  to  be  themselves  kept  under  arms  for  forty 
days  longer.^      When  William  could  thus  send  away  the 
troops  whom  he  could  really  trust,  and  could  keep  himself 
surrounded  only  by  discontented  mutineers^  it  was  plain 
that  England  was  conquered. 

It  remained  only  to  get  rid  of  the  Danish  allies  who  had  TheDanish 
promised  so  much^  and  had  done  so  little,  for  the  deliver-  mains  in 
ance  of  England.     Osbeom  and  his  fleet  stayed  during  the  g^^^y 
whole  winter  in  the  Humber,  beyond  the  reach  of  William's  1069-1070. 
arms^^  bnt  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arts.     Osbeom  was 
perhaps  in  his  heart  not  over  zealous  on  behalf  of  a  land 
from  which  he  had  once  been  driven  into  banishment.^ 
At  some  stage  of  this  memorable  winter  William  contrived  Osbeom 
to  send  a  secret  message  to  the  Danish  Earl,  and  to  win  wuiiamf 
him  over  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money.     He 
was  to  sail  away  when  winter  was  over,  and  he  was  to  be 
allowed  in  the  meanwhile  to  plunder  the  English  coast,  on 
condition  that  he  did  not  come  to  any  actual  engagement 

'  Old.  Vii.  516  A.  "  Perveniens  inde  Salesburiam  prsBinia  militibus 
Ha  pro  tanta  tolerantid.  largissime  distribnitp  bene  meritoa  collaudaidt,  et 
com  gratia  multa  dimisit.  Desertores  autem  ad  dies  zl.  ultra  discessum 
eammflitoniim  per  indignationem  retinuit,  eique  pcen&  delictum  quod  pejus 
auniit  caodgavit." 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1069.  '*  And  }tmt  110  Isig  ealne  winter  innan  Humbre, 
Ner  le  kjng  heom  to  cuman  ne  mihte." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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OHAP.ZVIU.  with  the  King's  forces.^     These  terms,  to  his  disgrace  and 
He  cheat!  final  min,  he  ae^reed  to.     He  seems  however  to  have  done 

both  Nor-       .  . 

mana  and  his  best  to  cheat  both  sides^  Norman  and  English  alike. 
"^  We  shall  see  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  year  that  William's 

licence  to  plunder  was  somewhat  liberally  construed,  and 
that  the  time  during  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be 
allowed  to  tarry  in  English  waters  was  prolonged  £Eur 
beyond  the  time  on  which  William  might  &irly  reckon. 

Character   In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  we  shall  still  hear  of 

of  the  next 

two  yean,  the  doings  alike  of  English  revolters  and  of  their  Danish 
1070-1071.  ^lYies.  So,  somewhat  later,  we  shall  hear  of  the  doings  of 
The  Con-  Breton,  Cenomannian,  and  even  Norman  revolters.  Still 
practically  the  Conquest  was  now  really  over.  After  the  fidl  of 
p^ed  Chester  no  integral  part  of  the  English  Kingdom  remained 
unsubdued.  William  was  full  King  over  all  England. 
WiUiam's    What  remained  still  to  be  done,  as  fiir  as  the  whole  island 

remaining 

wosk.  was  concerned,  was  for  the  new  King  of  the  English  to 
establish  somewhat  more  than  the  external  over-lordship  of 
his  predecessors  over  all  the  lands  which  had  formed  part 
of  their  island  Empire.  Within  England  itself,  what  was 
still  to  be  done  was  for  the  priest  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
the  warrior,  for  the  wiles  of  Lanfranc  and  Hildebrand  to 
build  up  a  power  against  which  William  himself  could 
hold  his  own,  but  before  which  his  weaker  descendants  had 
for  a  while  to  bend. 


'  Flor.  Wig.  1069.  "  Tnterea  nuntiia  ad  Danioum  comitem  Esbeniiim 
miBsis  spopondit  se  danoolo  datumm  ill!  non  modics  Bummam  pecuniB, 
et  permiasaram  lioenter  exercitui  sno  yictum  sibi  circa  ripas  maru  rapere, 
eft  tamen  interpoeitft  conditione,  ut  aine  pugnft  ducederet  peraoti  hieme. 
nie  autem,  anri  ai^ntique  nimiB  avidiu,  non  sine  magno  dedeoore  mi 
petitis  Qonoessit."  Orderio  (515  B)  gives  us  only  a  rhetorical  acoount  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Banes  and  of  their  return  to  Denmark ;  not  a  word 
about  the  dealings  between  William  and  Osbeom.  Here  at  least  Qrdsiic 
ii  following  William  of  Poitiers. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   BCCLESIASnOAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  ENGLAND.^ 

▲.  D.  1070— 1089. 

ENGLAND  was  now  fully  conquered;  the  autbority  State  of 
of  William  was  now  acknowledged  in  every  comer  10^070. 
of  fhe  realm.     We  shall  hear  almost  immediately  of  fresh 
instance  against  William's  authority ;  but  resistance  now 
takes  tbe  form  of  the  revolts  of  a  subdued  people;  it  is  no 
longer  the  defensive  warfare  of  a  people  whose  independence 
was  attacked  but  was  not  yet  overthrown.     William  had  William  in 
done  his  work  of  conquest^  and  his  reign  over  the  land  ^^"**^"* 
which  he  had  won  was  now  to  begin.    Things  had  greatly  ^^1_ 
changed  since  his  crowning  on  the  great  Midwinter-Day. 
The  realm  of  which  he  had  then  taken  a  formal  possession 
WM  now  truly  his,  but  it  had  become  his  only  by  the  sword. 
Ibe  dream  of  a  peaceful  reign,   under  which  England 
Blight  flourish  as  Normandy  had  done^  had  passed  away 

'  For  the  eodetiaBtioal  hiBtoiy  of  William's  nigD^  which  I  haTe  endea- 
▼oored  to  deal  with  as  a  whole  in  the  present  Chapter,  seyeral  souroee 
Mooone  of  importance  besides  those  to  which  we  haye  tmsted  all  along. 
Ihe  nrioos  local  histories,  being  mainly  the  histories  of  monasteries,  are 
^  ooone  of  spedal  value-  for  this  purpose.  The  Liyee  and  Letters  of 
w&anc  are  now  of  increased  importance,  and  not  least  among  them  the 
"^  Latin  Annals  of  his  life  which  are  attached  to  the  Winchester 
^^^^'oiiicle.  Eadmer  in  his  two  Histories,  Historia  Noyomm  and  Vita 
^'^*^hni,  ia  now  of  primary  importance,  and  William  of  Malmesbuxy's 
^>«ita  Pontificum,  which  I  can  now  quote  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
^•■nflton,  beoomes  a  book  of  great  value. 

^OU  IV.  Y 
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oHiiP.  ziz.  for  ever.     William  had  been  driven  to  make  his  reign 
thufi  far  a  reign  of  terror,  a  reign  of  slaughter,  exile, 
confiscation,  and  ravage.    A  large  part  of  the  lands  of 
England  had  been  laid  waste;   a  lai^r  part  still  had 
Compara-    been  portioned  out  among  foreign  owners.    Yet  for  a 
fr^'^r  moment  there  was  peace;    comparative  peace  indeed,  if 
^^''^^'         only  the  peace  of  utter  subjection,  set  in  from  this  time 
Later  re-    for  the  rest  of  William's  reign.     Bevolts  indeed  were  to 
local.         go  on,  but  they  were  all  purely  local  revolts.    There  was 
never  again  a  moment  when  any  large  portion  of  the 
land  was  in  arms  at  once,  when,  as  during  the  last  year, 
war&re  was  going  on  at  once   at  Exeter,  at   Chests, 
at  Durham,  and  at  Norwich.     For  a  moment  the  sword 
was  sheathed;   no  element  of  disturbance  seemed  to  be 
left  in  the  land  except  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  Humher. 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  alike  had  a  moment's 
breathing-time. 
Penonal         But  in  dealing  with  the  acts  of  such  a  man  as  William, 
^^^j^^   the  personal  position,  the  personal  intentions,  of  the  man 
himself  are  of  hardly  less  moment  than  the  condition 
Gradual     and  the  temper  of  armies  and  nations.    We  can  hardly 
^^^^^    doubt  that  William  had  changed  for  the  worse  since  the 
in  his         (Jay  of  his  crowning.    Everything  since  that  time  had 
tended  to  draw  out  the  worse  features  of  his  character 
and  to  throw  the  better  ones  into  the  shade.     He  had 
become  harder,  more  unscrupulous,  more  reckless  of  human 
suffering.     But  the  harshness  of  William's  rule  never  sank 
into  mere  purposeless  tyranny,  into  mere  delight  in  oppres- 
sion.  He  never  wholly  lost  the  feeling  that  he  owed  a  duty 
He  still      towards  Ood  and  man.   Even  now  he  was  capable  of  honest 

wishes  to  -  . 

rale  weU.  endeavours  to  do  his  duty  towards  the  reahn  which  he  had 
won  at  the  cost  of  so  much  of  crime  and  sorrow.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  gave  one  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  his  wish,  even  now,  to  rule  in  England  as  an  English 
King.     It  was  his  business  as  King  to  hearken  to  the 
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oomplaints  of  his  sabjeets,  to  do  right  and  justice  among  ohap.  xec. 

tbem  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone 

before  him.    It  was  his  duty  to  go,  like  Mlfrei  and 

Cnut,  through  the  shires  and  cities  of  his  Kingdom,  and 

to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  those  who  ruled  in  his 

name  refused,  sold,  or  delayed  justice  to  no  man.^    But 

tiUs  duty  could  not  be  thoroughly  done  by  a  King  who 

knew  not  the  tongue  of  his  people,  who  had  to  hear 

liieir  complaints  and  to  pronounce  his  own  judgements 

ftrongh  the  mouth  of  an  interpreter.     William  then,  at  He  trje^ 

toe  age  of  forty-three^  m  all  the  pomp  of  kingship  and  English. 

the  renown  of  victory,  again  bowed  his  neck  to  the  yoke 

of  the  schoolmaster.    As  Charles  the  Great  had  striven 

in  his  later  years  to  learn  the  art  of  writing,^  so  now 

William  the  Great  strove,  we  cannot  doubt  with  all  honesty 

of  purpose,  to  master  the  tongue  of  his  English  subjects.^ 

In  neither  case  were  the  efforts  of  the  royal   student 

crowned  with  any  great  measure  of  success.    The  vague  iVobable 

Aetoric  of  our  informant  leaves  us  with  no  very  clear  notion  his  studies. 

M  to  the  real  extent  of  William's  English  scholarship.   We 

ire  told  that  he  found  his  age  an  hindrance,  and  that, 

as  we  might  have  expected,  other  B,tbiiB  called  him  away 

from  his  studies.^    We  may  feel  sure  that  the  Conqueror 

never  learned  to  address  an  English  Assembly  like  God- 

^e;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  he  learned 

Sngliah  enough  to  understand  the  simple  formulse  of  his 

*  I  need  haxdly  quote  the  99th  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter;  "Nnlli 
Tendemna^  nulli  negabimus,  ant  differemos  justiciam  vel  rectum." , 

*  T^  description  given  by  Eginhard  (Vita  K.  25)  of  Charles's  attempts 
^  write  is  well  known;  "Pamm  sucoessit  labor  prapostems  ac  sero 
^"^^MMtiis."  But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  always  remembered  that  his  attempts 
^  write  prove  that  he  could  read. 

'  Old.  Vit.  530  D.  '*  Anglicam  locutlonem  plerumque  sategit  ediscere, 
Qt  ane  inteiprete  querelam  subjectse  legis  ponet  intelligere,  et  sdta  recti- 
^^■dinis  mucuique,  prout  ratio  dictaret,  affectnose  depromere," 

Ih.  '*  Ast  a  perceptione  hujusmodi  durior  setas  ilium  oompesoebat,  et 
tevltos  multimodamm  oocupationum  ad  alia  necessario  adtrahebat." 

Y  2 
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OHAP.  SIX.  own  charters.  And  the  &ct  that  he  made  even  an  attempt 
in  his  own  person  to  acquire  the  English  tongue  wholly 
wipes  away  the  legendary  notion  of  his  striviDg  to  abolish 
its  use^^  and  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  English  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  his  English-bom  son.^ 

It  is  certain  that  this  year,  the  fourth  year  of  William, 
left  behind  it  a  special  and  a  fiEtvourable  memoiy  in  popular 
Stoiyof  belief.  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  told  how  King 
Ushmg  the  William,  in  his  fourth  year,  summoned  the  Witan  of  the 
^1^^  land  to  declare  what  the  ancient  laws  of  England  were. 
He  had  already,  we  are  told,  remembering  his  own  Scan- 
dinavian descent  and  that  of  his  Norman  followers,  decreed 
that  the  customs  of  the  Denalagu  should  be  observed 
throughout  his  realm.  But  the  people  of  England  cried 
with  one  voice  for  the  Laws  of  good  King  Eadward  and 
for  none  other.  Twelve  men  therefore  were,  by  the  writ  of 
Eling  William,  chosen  in  each  shire,  who  declared  on  oath 
before  the  King  what  the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  were. 
Those  Laws  were  then  put  into  the  shape  of  a  code,  and 
were  published  by  the  order  of  King  William  as  the  only 
Law  of  his  Elingdom. 

No  one  who  fully  takes  in  the  history  and  the  legtl 
formulsB  of  this  age  can  accept  this  stoiy  as  it  stands. 
BemainBof  No  one  can  believe  that  the  largfe  extant  codes  which  bear 
legiflUtion.  ^^  names  of  Eadward  and  William  were  really  put  forth 
in  their  actual  shape  by  either  of  those  Kings.^  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  some  genuine 
pieces  of  William's  legislation  surviving,  though  it  would 
seem  that  ordinances  put  forth  at  various  times  and  places 
have  been  put  together  as  if  they  formed  a  continnons 
statute.^  And  among  these  there  are  some  enactments 
which  we  may,  almost  with  certainty,  refer  to  this  par- 

^  See  the  fidse  Ingulf,  71,  Gftle.  *  See  Appendix  EE. 

'  On  the  alleged  LawB  of  William  and  Eadward,  see  Appendix  KK. 
*  The  aeemingly  genuine  Laws  of  William  have  been  last  printed  by 
Professor  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  80.     See  Appendix  KK. 
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ticalar  period  of  William's  reign.     It  followed  almost  as  ohap.  jit, 
a  matter  of  course  that,  in  this  passing  moment  of  peace,  2^^/*^^ 
when  William  was  for  the  first  time  undisputed  master  English 
of  England,  he  should  mark  his  new  position  by  some  maja,  and 
formal  act  of  reconciliation  between  his  old  and  his  i^^^^^dv^^a 
sabjects.     To  "  renew  the  Law  "  of  some  revered  prince  l^w. 
after  a  time  of  war  or  disturbance  was  a  process  familiar 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy.     Harold  Blaatand 
had  renewed  the  Law  of  Bolf  in  Normandy,^  and  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine  had  renewed  the  Law  of  Cnut  in 
Northumberland.'    But  a  still  closer  paraOel  is  supplied 
bj  that  great  Gemot  of  Cnufs  early  reign  in  which 
Banes  and  Englishmen  formally  made  up  their  differences, 
and  united  in  the  renewal  of  the  Law  of  Eadgar.^     So  it 
was  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that  William  should, 
eapedally  at  this  particular  moment,  ordain  the  formal 
reconciliation  of  his  Norman  and  his  English  subjects, 
and  decree  the  renewal  of  what  was  doubtless  already 
beginning  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Law  of  Eadward.    There  Language 
is  Uttle  doubt  that  we  have  the  actual  text  of  these  ^3^,^. 
two  ordinances,  ordinances  most  probably  passed  in  the 
faster  Gemdt  of  this  year,  and  which  not  unlikely  pre- 
serve to  us,  with  the  needful  changes,  the  words  of  the  borrowed 
earUer  ordinances  of  Cnut.     Li  the  same  language  as^^^^J^ 
the  first  among  the  laws  of  the  Danish  conqueror,  William 
now  bids  his  subjects  throughout  his  Kingdom  to  worship 
one  Ood  and  to  keep  one  true  Christian  &ith ;  and  if  he 
does  not  venture,  like  his  predecessor^  to  bid  them  love 
WiQiam   King  with  right  truthfulness,  he  ordains  that 
there  shall  be  peace  and  mutual  security  between  English- 
men and  Normans.^    The  Laws  of  Eadward  are  renewed 


*  See  ToL  1.  p.  944.  *  See  vol.  ii  p.  499. 

'  Sea  ToL  t  p.  463. 

'  Select  Charters,  80.  **  In  primig  quod  super  onmia  unum  yellet  Deum 
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CHAP.  zix.  as  touching  the  holding  of  lands  and  all  other  matters 

Wiliiun'g   whatsoever,  but  a  reservation  is  made  for  sach  changes 

^*"     as  the  reigning  King  had  made  for  the  good  of  the 

people  of  the  English.^     This  reservation  was  indeed  a 

dangerons  one.   But  once  granting  the  position  of  WiUiam 

in  Enghind,  some  changes  in,  or  additions  to,  the  ancient 

Proyuion    Jaws  could  hardly  be  avoided.     We  cannot  blame  him 

for  the  .    .  ^ 

Bftfet^of     for  providing  for  the  defence  of  Ids  Norman  followers 
Norman     agaii^t  any  irregular  violence  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
followore.    contented  English.*    This  provision,  the  germ  which  after- 
wards grew  into  the  fitmous  law  of  Bngluihry^  can  hardly 
&il  to  belong  to  this  early  stage  of  William's  legislation* 
Other  provisions  which  regulate  the  relations  between  men 
of  the  two  races  within  the  Ejngdom  more  probably  belong 
to  a  later  date, 
^**^  It  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  that  William 

between  at  this  moment  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  harmony 
and  Eng-  &i^d  good  feeling,  intermarriage  and  intercourse  of  all 
wi^T  ^^^'  among  all  his  subjects^  French  and  English.  And 
William's  ^0^  ^^t  actual  war&re  had  for  a  while  ceased,  the  land 
!j^^        began  to  fed  the  benefit  of  that  stem  police  which^  in 

per  totnm  regnam  suum  venerari,  unam  fidem  GhruBti  semper  invioUtem 
oQstodiri,  paoem  et  secnritatem  inter  Anglos  et  Normannos  aervari."  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  ia  borrowed  firom  the  opening  of  the  Lsvi 
of  Gnat  quoted  in  toI.  i.  p.  481. 

^  Select  Charters,  81.  **  Hoc  quoque  prsBcipio  et  volo,  ut  onmes  haheaot 
et  teneant  legem  Edward!  Regis  in  terris  et  in  omnibus  rebus,  adanoiis  iii 
quK  constitui  ad  utilitatem  popuU  Anglorum/*  This  reservation  is  made 
again  in  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Eadward  by  Heniy  the  First  See 
Florence,  i«oo;  **Ii^gem  Begis  Eadwardi  onmibus  in  oanmrane  reddidit) 
oum  mis  emendationibus  quibus  pater  suus  Ulam  emendavit." 

'  lb.  80.  '*  Volo  ut  omnes  homines  quos  mecum  adduzi,  aut  poet 
me  venerunty  sint  in  pace  me&  et  quiete.  Et  si  quis  de  illis  ocdsus  fuerit, 
dominus  ejus  habeat  infra  quinque  dies  homicidam  ejus,  si  potuerit;  on 
autem,  incipiat  persolvere  mihi  xlvi.  maroas  argenti  quamdiu  subsiantis 
illius  domini  perdurayerit.  Ubi  vero  substantia  defeoerit,  totos  hundredos 
in  quo  oocisio  fiurta  esfc  communifcer  persolvat  qfiod  remanet." 

■  See  vol.  L  p.  493. 
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William's  hands^  dealt  out  speedy  justice  on  the  robber,  ohap.  xn. 
the  murderer,  and  the  ravidier.^    In  the  towns  especially  SpedAl 

.,  *  .^  blendinff 

the  two  races  began  to  dwell  peaceably  together ;  French  of  noes 
merchants  were  seen  with  tiieir  wares  in  the  streets  of  j^^^],^ 
En^h  boronghs,  and  French  burghers  began  to  form 
a  part  of  their  permanent  inhabitants.      Their  English 
neighbourB  began  in  some  d^iee  to  adopt   their  dress 
Hid  manner  of  life,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  each  found 
it  needful  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  others'  language.^ 
The  process  had  begun  through  which,  a  hundred  years 
Iftter,  it  had  become  impossible,  except  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  ranks,  to  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Normans.^ 
'Riis  process^  busily  at  work  among  the  smaller  Thegnhood, 
was  still  more  busily  at  work  in  the  towns^  and  it  bore 
its  noblest  fimit  when  the  marriage  of  GKlbert  of  Bouen 
and  Bohesia  of  Caen  gave  birth  to  Thomas  of  London.^ 
This  year  then  of  comparative  peace,  as  it  was  certainly 


*  Oid.'Vii.  520  C,  D.  **  Hi8  temporibns, opitalsnte  gratis  Dd,  pax  in  Anglia 
ragnAlmt,  et  secoritaB  aUquanta,  procnl  repukiB  latronibus,  liabitatores  teme 
nforebai  . .  .  nemo  pnedari  audebat,  sed  mmsquisqne  sua  nira  tato  oolebat 
■Qoqne  oompari  (sed  non  per  longnm  tempus)  hilariter  applaudebat.*'  We 
most  not  forget  that  "  latronee"  most  likely  means,  to  some  extent  at  le^» 
Knglub  patriots.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  efficacy  of  William's 
police.    See  above,  p.  50,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

*  lb.  D.  **  Civiliter  Angli  cam  Normannis  oohabitabant  in  buxgis, 
^^Mtris,  et  urbibus,  oonnubiis  alteri  alteros  mutuo  sibi  conjungentes.'  Yioos 
afiquos  aut  fbra  urbana  Gallicis  mercibus  et  mangonibus  referta  oon- 
^^BntB,  et  nbiqae  Anglos,  qui  pridem  amictu  patrio  oompti  videbantur 
^tntoB  turpes,  nunc  peregrine  oultu  alteratos  videres."  '*  Mangones"  is 
k€ie  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
^^  it  would  still  be  applicable  in  the  nazrower  meaning. 

'  Dialogns  de  Seaocario,  L  10.  '*  Jam  oohabitantibus  Anglids  et  Nor- 
BtuniB,  et  altemtrum  uxores  duoentibus  vel  nubentibus,  sic  permixtaB 
•ant  nationes,  ut  yix  discern!  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis  Anglicus, 
<|QiB  Normannus  sit  genere,  exceptis  duntaxat  adscriptitiis  qui  villani 
^contuT." 

'  See  the  Lambeth  life  of  Thomas  (Giles,  iL  73).  "  Gilbertus  oognomento 
^eoohet,  patriA  Botomagensis  .  .  .  habuit  uxorem  Boesam,  natione  Gado- 
meosem.**    Tet  Thomas  himself  (Epp.  iii.  386)  speaks  of  his  parents  as 

dns  Londonienses**  without  a  hint  of  their  formgn  origin. 


«^ 
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OHAP.  zix.  not  wholly  baie  of  military  events,  was  probably  not  bare 

l^^j^^  of  imp<»rtant  political  events.     Still  it  is  in  its  ecdesi- 

portanoeofastical  aspect  that   it  stands  out  most  clearly  in   oar 

1070.         annals;  it  was  itself  a  year  of  special  moment  in  our 

eeclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  still  more  important  as 

witnessing  the    beginning  of  the    systematic    policy  of 

William  and  Lanfiranc  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

§  1.  2%^  CauneiU  of  the  Tear  1070. 

This  specially  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which  William  was 
to  show  himself  to  the  world  mainly  in  the  character  of 
a  reformer  of  the  Church,  began^  strangely  yet  character- 
istically, with  an  act  which,  in  a  less  pions  prince  than 
William,  might  have  been  set  down  as  a  gross  breach 
English-     of  all  ecclesiastical  privilege.     Many  wealthy  Englishmen, 
trast  their  mainly^  we  may  suppose,  those  who  had  suffered  outlawiy 
^e  i^mas-  ^^  Confiscation  of  lands,  had  sought  to  save  at  least  their 
teri««-        moveable  wealth  by  placing  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
safe-keeping  of  various  monastic  bodies.    But  the  thresh- 
olds of  the  English  saints  proved  no  safe-guard  against 
WiUiam     the  Norman  King.     Early  in  the  year,  in  the  course  of 
the  m^aa-  Lent,  while  he  was  still  at  Salisbury  or  before  he  reached 
teries  and   Salisbury,  William  caused  all  the  monasteries  of  England 
the  money,  to  be  searched,  and  all  deposits  of  this  kind  to  be  carried 
Maioh,      to  the  royal  treasury.     It  always  has  a  grotesque  sound 
]Z*^^'         when  the  deeds  of  William  the  Great,  like  those  of  smaller 

The  , 

design  at-   men,  are  either  excused  or  aggravated  by  throwing  the 

William      blame  on  evil  counsellors;  but  we  are  told  that  of  this 

S£m       particular  deed  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  William  Ktz-Osbem, 

was  the  chief  adviser.^    It  may  have  been  deemed  that 

^  Both  Chronidte  (1071  Wig.,  1070  Petrib.)  record  this  search  and  spoli- 
ation, but  they  give  no  hint  as  to  its  special  motive ;  **  And  ]>ae8  on  LeDgtea 
se  cyng  let  hergian  ealle  )>a  mynstra  |>e  on  Englalande  wsron.*'  Florence 
(1070)  adds  the  cause,  and  mentions  William  FitK-Osbom  as  the  adTiser ; 
«*  WiUelmi  Hereferdensis  Comitis  et  quorumdam  aliorum  amsilio,  tempore 
QuadragesimaH,  Bex  T^nilelmus  monasteria  totius  Anglitt  pencratari,et 
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holy  places  were  rather  purified  than  profaned  by  ghaf.  zix. 
eamg  them  of  the  worldly  wealth  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
The  season  of  penitence  having  been  spent  in  this 
charitable  work^  William  could  better  give  his  mind  to 
the  great  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform  whose  canying 
<mt  was  to  b^in  on  the  Easter  festival. 

At  that  festival  the  usual  Gemot  was  held  at  Win-  Easter 
diester,  and  the  King  wore  his  Crown  with  the  usual  winohes- 
pomp.    This  public  wearing  of  the  Crown  was  in  some  sort  ^'^ 
a  religious  ceremony,  a  continuation^  as  it  were,  of  the  1070. 
original  rite  of  consecration,  and  the  Crown  itself  was 
phced  on  the  royal  head  by  one  of  the  chief  Prelates  of 
the  land.^     In  this  case  the  rite  received  a  special  dignity 
and  fflgnificance  from  the  position  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  performed.    Pope  Alexander  had  sent  three  Legates  Preeenoe 
to  the  court  of  his  obedient  and  victorious  son.    Ermen&id,  pi^p^^ 
Bishop  of  Sitten,  a  man  already  well  known  both  in  Eng-  l^«8**««' 
land  and  in  Normandy,  whom  we  have  already  seen  as  the  of  Sitten. 

peconiam,  qnam  ditiorei  Angli,  propter  illius  austeritatem  et  depopula- 
tioDem,  in  ds  depoeueranty  auferri  et  in  serarimn  snumjiuflit  deferri." 
WilUun  Thorn,  the  historian  of  Saint  AuguBtme*s,  asserts  that»  not  only 
'^B^f  but  the  charters  to  whidi  William^  had  sworn,  and  which  he  had 
now  broken,  were  carried  off  (X  Scriptt.  1787) ;  "THUiehnus  .  . .  videns 
K  in  sublimi  positum  et  in  regni  solio  oonfiimatnm,  sabito  ad  alium 
▼innn  mntatns,  de  Bege  fitctas  est  tyrannns  .  .  .  Willielmus  Ck>nquffistor 
dictns  in  mnltis  promissa  violavit,  monasteria  totius  Anglian  perscrutari 
^^  et  pecnniam  simul  et  chartas,  in  qaaram  libertatibus  nobiles  Anglin 
oonfidebant  et  qnas  Bex  in  arcto  positus  obserratnTum  se  jnrayerat,  ab 
^oclMiis  nbi  in  seonro  jacuerant  auferri  preoepit,  et  in  aerariun  suum  defezri." 
It  must  not  be  foigotten  that  this  writer  had  his  head  full  of  the  legendary 
oonfiimation  of  the  franchises  of  Kent. 

^  As  the  Winchester  Annalist  remarks  under  the  year  1073,  '*  Sciendum 
^  quod  quolibet  anno  dum  quietus  fiierat  ter  ooronari  consueyerat  Bex ; 
^^gormuB  ad  Natale,  Wintoniae  ad  Pascha,  Londoniae  ad  Penteoosten." 
This  of  course  comes  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1087 ;  *'  )>riwa  he  bser 
ois  cynehelm  eeloe  geare^"  But  we  see  that  the  ceremony  was  a  sort  of 
i«peated  coronation.  So  it  is  called  by  Benott  (39141),  when  describing 
tiifi  Christmas  Feast  at  York  (see  above,  p.  295), 

**  A  Everwic  fii  ooron^ 
A  la  sainte  Nativity." 
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Papal  representatiye  at  the  courts  both  of  William  and  of 
Eadward,^  now  came  a  third  time,  aooompanied  bj  two 
other  Legates,  the  Cardinal  Priests  John  and  Peter,^  at 
once  to  congratnlate  the  Conqueror  on  the  temporal  saocess 
of  his  holy  enterprise,  and  to  help  him  in  carrying  out  his 
ecclesiastical  schemes  for  the  subjugation  and  refbrmation 
of  the  benighted  islanders.'  They  came  at  William's  own 
prayer,^  and  one  at  least  of  them  tarried  with  him  a  whole 
year.  They  were  honoured  by  him,  we  are  told^  as  the 
Angels  of  God,  and  they  helped  him  with  their  adviee 
and  authority  in  many  matters  in  many  plaoea^  Their 
first  Amotion  was  the  ceremonial  one  of  placing  the  Crown 
on  William's  head  at  the  Easter  Feast,  a  sort  of  confir- 
mation by  Papal  authority  of  the  consecration  which  had 
been  long  ago  performed  by  Ealdred  in  the  West  Minster.* 
This  ceremony  done,  a  ceremony  far  from  lacking  signi- 
ficance or  importance.  King  and  L^^ates  turned  themseWes 
to  the  more  serious  business  which  lay  before  them. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  beginning  of  WilUam'B 
great  scheme  for  gradually  remodelling  the  Church  of 
England,  as  he  had  already  gone  far  to  remodel  the  State 
of  England.  It  was  the  policy  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  first-fruits  in  the  appointment  of  Bemigius  of 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  461 ;  iii.  p.  96. 

'  Orderic,  516  A,  mentioiiB  EnneDfirid  only  hy  name,  adding,  *'et  daoi 
canonioos  cardinales.**  Florence  adds  their  names,  "  preebyteros  Johannem 
et  Petrum,  cardinales  sedis  apostolicse."  '  See  toI.  iii  p.  284. 

*  Old.  Yit.  516  A.  "Ex petitione  ipsins  Alexander  Papa  tres  idoneos ei 
ut  darissimo  [oarissimo  ?]  filio  legaverat  vicarioe.'* 

'  lb.  **  Apud  Be  ferme  annuo  ferme  spatio  retinuit,  audiens  et  hoaonos 
eos  tamquam  angelos  Dei.  In  diyersis  locis,  in  plurimis  negotiis,  sic  egfstt, 
sicut  indigas  canonical  examinationis  et  ordinationis  regiones  illas  dinovere." 
From  Florence  we  learn  that  only  Ennenfrid  could  have  stayed  so  long 
as  a  year.    John  and  Peter  went  back  before  Pentecost. 

*  lb.  "Guillehnus  Rex  Dominicam  ResurrectioniB  in  urbe  GuenU 
oelebravit,  ubi  Cardinales  Romans  EcclesisB  coronam  ei  sollenniter  im- 
posuerunt."  Vita  Lanf.  (Giles,  i.  293).  *'  Bum  in  paschi,  coronam  ngni 
capiti  ejus  imponentes,  in  Regem  AngUcum  oonfirmayerunt.'* 
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F&smp  to  the  see  of  Dorcheeter.^    The  great  places  of  ohap.  xix. 
the  Chiurch  of  Engrland  were  to  be  filled  by  Normans  or  English 
other  strangers  whom  William  could  trust.    Englishmen  to  be 
were  to  be  wholly  shut  out  from  the  rank  of  Bishop  and  rtnngen. 
bat  sparingly  admitted  to  that  of  Abbot.'    But  William 
was  no  more  inclined  to  act  hastily  in  this  matter  than  in 
any  other.   As  ever^  he  was  disposed  to  walk  warily  and  was 
careful  to  have  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side.     It  would  Theohange 
not  have  suited  his  purpose  to  make  a  wholesale  depri-  dually. 
TEtion  of  the  English  Prelates.     But  as  Bishopricks  and 
Abbeys  became  vacant^  fitting  occupants  of  foreign  birth 
were  to  be  found  for  them^^  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  quicken  the  succession  by  depriving,  one  by  one^  those 
English  Bishops  or  Abbots  against  whom  any  plausible 
accusation  could  be  brought.    These  two  processes  were  to  The  two 
be  first  of  all  applied  to  the  two  highest  ecclesiastical  posts  bighop- 
in  England.   The  metropolitan  chair  of  York  was  regularly  "***• 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ealdred ;  that  of  Canterbniy  was 
to  be  made  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Stigand. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Eocle- 
the  Archbishop  had  been  looked  on  as  doubtM  from  the  ^tion  of 
time  of  his  nomination  to  the  primacy  by  the  voice  of  °**fi^^- 
liberated  England  in  that  Mickle  Oem6t  which  drove  his 
foreign  predecessor  from  his  ill-gotten  throne.'*    Ermenfrid, 

^  See  aboF6,  p.  133. 

*  FL  Wig.  1070.  **  Operam  dante  Rege  at  qoampluree  ex  Anglis  suo 
bouoie  priyarentnr,  in  qaorum  locum  sued  gentis  penonas  sabrogayit,  ad 
oonfirmationein  Bcilioet  sol  quod  noviter  adquisierat  regni."  We  ahaU 
find  howerer  that  a  distinction,  and  not  an  unnatural  one,  was  made 
between  the  oase  of  Bishops  and  that  of  Abbots.  An  Abbot  was  not 
doihed  with  the  same  high  temporal  powers  as  a  Bishop.  From  this  time 
we  shall  see  that  no  Englishman  was  appointed  to  a  Bishopriok,  and  that 
the  English  Bishops,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Wulfttan,  were  gradually  de- 
prhred.  In  the  case  of  Abbots  the  depriTations  of  Englishmen  were  many 
and  appointments  were  few,  but  the  rale  was  not  absolutely  inflexible. 

*  See  above,  p.  131. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  331,  335,  34 1 ;  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
Stigand,  p.  605. 
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.  the  present  Legate,  had,  on  his  former  visit  to  England, 
been  the  bearer  of  a  Papal  missive  against  him.^  Tet 
William  had  hitherto  treated  him  with  studied  honour;- 
he  had  consecrated  the  only  Bishop  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed since  his  accession,^  and,  if  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  pour  the  consecrating  oil  on  William's  own 
head,  he  had  filled  the  second  place  in  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation.^  But  his  hour  was  now  come;  he  could 
now  be  deposed^  not  by  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the 
King  or  by  the  sentence  of  a  purely  English  or  Norman 
Assembly,  but  by  the  full  authority  of  the  Head  of 
Western  Christendom.  As  usual,  all  kinds  of  vague  and 
improbable  charges  were  brought  against  him;^  but  the 
canonical  grounds  on  which  he  was  formally  condemned 
were  three.  He  had  held  the  see  of  Winchester  along 
with  the  Archbishoprick.  ®  He  had  taken  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  during  the  life-time  of  Bobert,  and  he  had 
used  at  the  mass  the  pallium  which  Robert  had  left 
behind.'^  He  had  obtained  his  own  pallium  from  the 
usurping  Pontiff  Benedict  the  Tenth.^  Stigand  was  heard 
in  his  own  defence ;  but  his  defence  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  arguments  which  would  have  more  weight  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  than  in  those  of  William  and  Ermen- 
frid.  He  appealed  to  the  faith  of  the  King  who  had  so 
long  treated  him  as  a  friend;  he  protested  against  the 
iniquity  of  his  sentence,  and  apparently  against  the  autho- 


^  See  yol.  ii.  p.  466.  •  '  See  above,  p.  78. 

'  See  above,  p.  13a.  *  See  toL  iii.  p.  558. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  516  B.  *'  Stigandam  pridem  reprobAtum  anathemate  depo- 
imerunt.  PetjurilB  enim  et  homioidiis  inqninatuB  erat,  neo  per  ostiam  in 
archiprsBSulatum  introierat." 

*  See  the  charges  in  fuU  in  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 

^  That  Bobert  left  his  pallium  behind  is  a  point  insisted  on  with  glee 
by  the  Peterborough  Chronioler.  See  toL  ii.  p.  331.  The  consequeDoes 
were  not  then  foreseen. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 
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nty  of  his  judges.^    Sach  a  defence  was  of  course  in  vain ;  ohap.  zix. 
he  was  deprived  of  both  his  Bishopricks^  and,  if  not  abso-  ^"  ^^ 
lately  imprisoned,  he  was  at  least  kept  under  some  measure  and 
of  restraiiit  under  the  King's   eye   at  Winchester.*     It  ^ntT^' 
seems  however  that  he  retained  some  of  his  private  pro- 
perty,^ enough  at  least  to  give  him  the  means  of  better 
&ie  and   clothing  than  those  of   an  ordinary  prisoner^ 
L^nd  was  of  course  busy  with  the  end  of  such  a  career 


>  Win.  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  37.  •«  Qui  [ErmenfriduB]  ad  voluntatem 
B^gis  ooacto  oondlio,  Stigandum  deposnit  fidem  Willelmi  appellantem,  et 
▼iolentiMn  redamantem." 

*  Florence  simply  sajs  of  the  deposed  Prelates  in  general,  "Nonnnllos, 
tam  epiacopos  qnam  abbates,  qnos  nulla  eyidenti  [sic]  causa  nee  concilia 
&ec  leges  secnU  damnabant,  suis  honoribus  privavit,  et  usqae  ad  finem  vitas 
CQstodiae  mancipatos  detinuit,  suspicione,  ut  diximus,  tantmn  inductus 
Boyi  regni/'  Hie  langna^  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (a.  s.)»  speaking  of 
Stigand  only,  is  only  one  degree  less  strong  as  to  the  injustice  of  the 
deprivation ;  *'  Et  qnamyis  ille  se  blande  ezcusans  preeceptum  PapoB  ob- 
jecfcaret,  non  tamen  opinionem  affectatse  depositionis  ezclusit,  quod  eum 
toto  9VO  in  vinculis  WintonisB  habuerit."  The  "  vinoula  "  of  William,  who 
is  copied  by  several  later  writers,  are  more  distinct  than  the  *'  custodia  "  of 
Fbrence.  Gervase  (Act.  Pont  Cant.  X  Soriptt.  1653)  speaks  of  him  as 
"in  caroere  trusns,"  and  adds,  *'  in  ergastnlo  regie  apud  Wintoniam  mor- 
tauB  est."  The  Winchester  Annalist  (39)  has  a  more  curious  story.  He 
noofds  his  deprivation  under  1070  and  under  1079,  adding,  "  Hoc  anno 
Stigandua,  qui  dudum  Arohiepiscopus,  jussu  Beg^  captus  et  in  Wintoniie 
oppido  positus  est,  ubi,  etsi  invitns,  luit  quidquid  in  arohiepiscopatu  de- 
liqoit.''    This  seemingly  refers  to  the  tale  of  Stigand's  escape  to  Ely. 

'  Domesday,  38.  "Ipse  Bex  tenet  Menes;  Stigandns  Archiepisoopus 
tenuit  T.  R.  E.  ad  opus  monaohorum,  et  post  quamdiu  vizit  habuit."  This 
in  some  sort  confirms  the  account  of  Stigand's  position  given  by  the 
Winchester  historian,  Thomas  Budbome,  following  his  '*  Auctoor  de  Con- 
oordantiis  sab  litter^  S."  (AngL  Sacr.  i  350);  "  Habuit  WiUelmus  eum  in 
nhA  oustodi^  vis.  in  castro  WyntonisB,  infra  quam  custodiam  diverteret 
qno  veUet,  sed  extra  limitee  ei  non  liceret.  Honestissime  enim  cum  eo  trao- 
tavit,  dimittens  ei  in  pace  omnes  thesauroe  auri  et  argenti  et  alianim 
rerom  qao0  ante  depositionem  suam  habebat,  et  nihil  ex  omnibus  acoepit 
Bex  quamdiu  Sfeigandus  viveret.  Attamen  Stigandus  ne  minimum  nummum 
ex  ommbus  divitiis  super  semetipsum  expendere  voluit.  Eo  vero  defuncto, 
assignavit  Bex  WiUelmus  corpus  ejus  sepeliri  in  ecoledft  cathedrali  Wyn- 
toidfi,  et  cmcem  magnam  ex  argento  cum  duabus  imaginibus  in  thesauro 
ipsbs  Stigandi  inventam,  ex  omnibus  pretJosissimis  divitiis  quam  Rex  in- 
▼eneiat  eodesise  Wyntoniensi  pro  animA  Stigandi  solummodo  transmisit.' 


» 
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GBAP.  XIX.  as  hia.     He  lived  in  his  priison'the  life  of  an  ascetic.     His 
JjfigJ^'^*  friends,  especially  his  neighbour  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  prayed 
dajB.         him  to  indulge  himself  somewhat  more  both  in  food  and  in 
clothing.   He  answered  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  that  he 
had  not  a  penny  or  a  penny's  worth  to  supply  his  wants. 
Whether  either  the  Old  Lady  or  any  other  friend  did  any- 
thing to  help  him  in  his  need  we  are  not  told.     But  the 
tale  goes  on  to  say  that,  after  Stigand's  death,  a  mass  of 
treasure  was  found  hidden  underground,  and  that  round  the 
deposed  Primate's  neck  was  a  key,  which  was  found  to  open 
a  private  writing-case,  in  which  were  papers  wherein  the 
tale  and  weight  of  the  whole  hoard  were  accurately  entered.^ 
Depriva-        The  M  of  the  Primate  carried  with  it  that  of  his 

uon  of  *      , 

jEthehuaer  brother  ^thelmsBr;  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  Bishop- 

[1047-     'rick  of  the  East-Angles,^  a  Bishoprick  which  he  had 

^0700       once  held  himself.^    We  are  not  told  what  crimes  were 

laid  to  his  charge  besides  those  of  being  an  Englishman 

and  a  brother  of  Stigand.      One    probable    ground  of 

accusation  may  however  be  inferred  from   an  entry  in 

^  This  tale  appears  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Geet  Pont  37) ;  "  IM 
Stigandus  tenui  yiotn  vitam  toleravit,  quod  ei  panun  de  fiaoo  inftre- 
batur»  et  ipse  ingenitft  mentis  duriti&  nihil  de  suo  infeni  pateretor. 
Quin  et  hortantibas  amicis,  et  pnecipue  Beginft  Edgithft,  Edwardi 
Regis  reliotik,  ut  se  delioatins  yestiret  et  pasoeret,  per  onme  aanctmn 
pejerabat  non  se  habere  nummum  neo  valens.  Huic  sacramento  solidi- 
tatem  veri  abfoisse  probavit  ingens  vis  opum  post  mortem  ejus  in  sab- 
terraneis  specabus  inventarom.  Ad  qnarom  Indiotum  ut  Teniretur  aozilb 
fuit  dayioala  ooUo  ezaminati  dependens,  quse  fuuHiaris  scrinii  esset 
cnstos.  Ea  sens  hnmissa  manifestavit  per  cartas  inventas  et  qiialltatem 
metallorum  et  quantitatem  ponderum."  This  became  the  stock  passage 
for  later  writers  to  copy.  G^rvase  however  (Oest.  Pont.  Oant.  X  Scripts 
1652)  tells  it  in  a  form  which  seems  to  be  original;  "Siquidem  eodem 
mortuo,  olavis  parvula  in  secretis  reperta  est,  que  serik  cubioulans  scriiui, 
i^positft  innumerabilum  thesanrorum  dedit  indicium.  Carte  quidem  in- 
vented  sunt  in  quibus  notata  erat  et  metallorum  quatitas  et  pondemm 
quantitas  qus  per  omnia  pnedia  sua  oompilata  defoderat." 

*  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  150.  **  Stigandus  evaluit,  ut  sibi  Australinm 
Sazonum  episcopatnm  restitueret,  et  Orientalium  Anglorum  fratri  Ethel- 
mero  adquireret."  *  See  voL  ii  pp.  64,  65. 
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the  Sonrey,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  East- Anglian  ohap. 
Prelate  had   a  wife.^    We   are    told   also    that    several  Depriya- 
Abbots  were  deposed;^  bat  it  is  hard  to  identify  more^^^^ 
&sn,  one  who  was  deposed   at   this   partioular   Gem6t« 
It  is  probable   that   our   informant    had   in   his   mind 
the  general   system  of  deprivation  of  both  Abbots  and 
Bishops  which  went  on  from  this  time,  rather  than  any 
special  acts    of   this   Easter  Assembly.      It  is    certain 
however   that    one   great   Abbey  was   at   this   moment 
vacant  by  death  and  another  by  forfeiture^  and  it  would 
^ypear  that  the  Norman  successors  of  the  English  Prelates 
were  appointed  in  this  Council.     Brand  of  Peterborough^  Death  of 
the  Abbot  who  had   been    confirmed    by  the  ^theling  p^^^. 
Badgar,*  died  while  William  was  engaged  on  his  North-  S?"*"^^ 
hombiian  campaign.^    The  vacant  post  was  given  to  one  37, 1069. 
Torold^  of  whose  exploits,  military  rather  than  ecdesias-  v^^^?^ 
tical,  we  shall  presently  hear.^    William's  vengeance  fell 
also  on  an  inmate  of  the  Oolden  Borough,  who  might  have 
Beemed  likely  to  be  perfectly  harmless.   This  was  ^thelric,  Seizure  of 
who  had  once  been  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  who  hadj^^^jg^' 
long  ago  given  up  his  see  and  had  retired  to  spend  the^^^'*''^™- 
lemnant  of  his  days  in  the  monastery.^    About  this  time,  1056.] 

*  Domesday,  n.  195.  **  Hoc  manerimn  aocepit  Almanis  oum  oxore  su& 
anteqiiaineBBetEpisoopiis,  et  poetea  tenoit  in  epiacopatu."  .^Ithelmier,  like 
Boit  other  people,  French  and  English,  is  charged  in  Domesday  with 
nnething  in  the  way  of  invationet.  In  the  same  page  where  his  wifs  is 
mentioned  we  read,  **  Hemesbi  tenuit  Algams  Comes  T.  B.  E.  et  Alwius 
emit  Stigandas  ahstnlit  et  dedit  Almaro  fratri  sao,  sed  hundred  nesdt 
qiuanodo  ex  illo  fiiit  In  episoopatu."  Another  entry  in  p.  200  is  more 
carious.  After  the  aoooimt  of  the  outlawry  and  flight  of  Eadric  the  naval 
captain  (see  above,  p.  isi),  it  is  added,  **  Episoopus  Almarus  invasit  terram." 
Bat  if  .^ithelnuer  was  Eadric's  next  heir,  or,  as  he  veiy  likely  was,  his  lord, 
his  occupation  of  the  forfeited  land  of  an  outlaw  would  be  an  invasio  in 
tlie  Domesday  sense. 

*  See  above,  p.  335,  note  a.  *  See  voL  iii.  p.  530. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1069.  **  And  on  )xisum  ilcan  geare  foif^ferde  Brand 
Abbot  of  Buih  on  v.  KaL  Deoembr.**  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  modem  idiom  •*  Abbot  of  Burh." 

*  See  the  next  Chapter.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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CHAP.  SIX.  and  seemingly  by  a  decree  of  this  Easter  Assembly,  he  ^wbb 
seized  and  led  to  Westminster ;  what  was  his  &te  there  we 
are  not  told.     His  offence,  whatever  it  was,  had  doubtlesB 
some  connexion  with  the  career  of  his  more  active  brother 
Outkiwnr    ^thelwine,  his  successor  in  his  Bishoprick.     It  seems,  as 
wine  of      far  as  we  can  make  anything  out  of  our  chronology,  that 
this  Prelate  was  outlawed  by  another  decree  of  this  Council.^ 
His  alleged  The  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  a  charge  of  sacrilege, 
at  noA^^  ^^  o^  complicity  with  sacrilege.     During  the  flight  of  the 
^^«^  Bishop  and  his  Canons  &om  Durham  the  great  cmcifix  of 

the  church  had  been  left  behind^  as  being  too  heavy  to 
carry  away.  Soon  after  their  flight,  when  the  Normans 
reached  the  ciiy,  it  was  thrown  down  by  some  of  the 
invaders^  and  robbed  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  had 
been  enriched  by  Tostig  and  Judith.  William^  on  reaching 
Durham^  whether  moved  by  pieiy  or  by  oovetousness, 
es^ressed  no  small  indignation.  He  found  out  the  offenders, 
and  sent  them  to  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  seemingly  in  their 
retreat  at  Lindisfam,  calling  on  them  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  the  sinners,  and  to  visit  them  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 
No  censure  however  followed;  ^thelwine  may  have 
doubted  whether  it  would  in  the  end  be  safe  to  excom- 
The  municate  the  soldiers  of  the  Conqueror.     In  the  course  of 

Durham     I^^nt  the  Bishop  and  his  Canons  returned  to  Durham,  and, 
^^^^  at  the  very  time  when  the  Council  was  sitting  at  Winchester, 
1070.         the  church  of  Durham  was  solenmly  reconciled  after  its 
desecration,  and  the  body  of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  set  back 
again  in  his  shrine  with  all  honour.^    It  must  have  been 


^  On  the  dealings  with  these  two  brother  Bishops,  see  Appendix  PP. 

'  The  story  is  told  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  15.  **  Instante  antem 
Qnadragesimlk,  tranquilHtate  redditft,  sacrom  corpus  Dunelmom  reportave- 
runt,  atque  reoondliatll  solenniter  eocle8i&  vii.  Idas  Aprilis,  cum  landibiis 
intrantes  ecclesiam  suo  in  loco  illud  reposuerunt.  Invenerunt  autem 
imaginem  Crucifix!  in  solum  dejectam,  et  a  suo  omatu  quo  a  Gomite  supra- 
dicto,  videlicet  Tosti,  et  ejus  oonjuge  fiierat  vestita,  omnino  spoUatam. 
Hanc  enim  solam  ex  omamentis  post  se  in  eooleBi&  reliquerant,  ob  hoc 
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jtist  at  this  time  that  the  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pro-^CHAP.  zix. 
noonced  against  ^thelwine,  and  there  is  no  other  visible 
motive  for  it  except  his  disobedience  to  the  rojral  order. 
No  charge  oonld  better  &11  in  with  William's  policy ;  the 
English  Prelate  had  fsdled  to  show  that  zeal  on  behalf  of 
his  own  church  and  its  possessions  which   he,  the  Con- 
qaeror,  had  not  forgotten,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  North- 
hombrian  warfare.     If  sacrilege  was  the  crime  of  ^thel- 
wine^  he  soon  added  to  it^  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  William. 
He  saw  that  England  was  no  longer  a  place  for  him ;  he  .^helwine 
took  a  large  part  of  the  moveable  treasures  of  his  church  Kdin,  bat 
md  set  sail  for  Koln.     Stress  of  weather  however  drove  jj^^^ 
liim  back  to  Scotland^  where  he  passed  the  winter.*     He  Scotland. 

.  .  April,  1070. 

was  thus  enabled  to  have  a  share  in  the  exploits  and 

vUelioet  quod  difficile  in  fugft  portari  potent,  simol  speranteB  qaod  propter 
^Qun  majorem  looo  reverentiam  hostes  exhibere  Tellent.  Verom  quidam 
illonixn  rapervementes,  quidquid  in  e&  auri  et  argenti  Yd  gemmanun  inve- 
iMnnt,  penitus  abstrahentes  abiemnt.  Quo  fkcto  Bex  grayiter  indignatua 
piBii  eo8  perquiflitos  oomprehendi,  et  comprehenaoa  ad  episcopum  et  presby- 
(cm,  eoram  judicio  paniendoa,  perdad.  At  illi,  nihil  triste  eis  facientes, 
pcnniaerunt  illttsoe  abire."  The  aame  stoiy  is  told  by  Boger  of  Howden 
(i.  lao),  aome  of  whoae  ezpreaaions  Bound  aa  if  he  had  got  the  tale  firom 
Knu  other  quarter  than  Simeon ;  "  Imago  Grucifixi,  qon  sola  de  omamentia 
^odesiae  remanaerat,  qnoniam  non  facile,  pro  sui  magnitadine,  a  festinantibua 
poteiat  aaportari,  auro  suo  et  aigento  est  spoliata,  detrahentibus  Normannis. 
Bex  aatem  quom  non  longe  esset,  agnoBcens  eodeaiB  solitudinem  et  Crudfizi 
ciupoliationem,  graviter  aatia  tolit,  ipeoflque  qui  hoc  fecerant  perquiri  pne« 
npit,  nee  multo  poet  eoedem  ipaoe  Borte  dbi  obvioB  habuit,  quoe,  quum  pub^ 
licam  viam  dedinare  conspioerat,  illioo  intellexit  hominee  mali  alioigua  esse 
^I'BMioe;  qui  protinuB  comprehend  aurum  et  argentum,  quod  de  Crncifixo 
toleiaat,  ostenderunt.  Quob  statim  ad  judidum  epiBOOpi  et  eorum  qui 
com  illo  erant,  jam  de  fugft  regredientium,  tranamidt,  sed  illi  a  reatu 
dwlutoB  impune  dimittunt." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Dun.  iii.  17.  *'  Beportato  in  Dunelmum,  dout  jam 
^ctom  eat,  beatiasimi  oonfeaaoriB  corpore,  Egdwinua  xv.  sui  epiaoopat^ 
*>uio,  partem  theeaurorum  eocled«  aecum  aaportana,  Angliam]  relicturua 
^▼ttk  aaoendit.  Sed  quum  jam  cupito  itinere  yersus  Coloniam  navigaret, 
▼ento  repulaua  in  Sootiam  ibidem  hiemavit."  Tliia  flight  waa  evidently 
^  oonaequenoe  of  the  outlawry  recorded  in  the  Chroniclee.  Simeon 
'coords  the  events  which  happened  in  the  North ;  the  Chronicler  records, 
tboagh  imperfectly,  the  acta  of  the  Coundl. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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cBAT.  zn.  sufferings  of  the  next  year.    Another  Prelate  who  took 

nearly  the    same    course  was   in  worldly  fortune   more 

Flight  of    prosperous.    It  was  now  in  all  probability  that  ^thelsige, 

.A^elmge.  ^  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Saint  Augustine's,  who 

had  been  William's  own  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Swend,' 

left  England  and  again  sought  the  shores  of  Denmark,  this 

time  in  the  character  of  an  ezile.^     His  Kentish  office  at 

least  was  dealt  with  as  forfeited,  being  the  other  Abbey 

which  was  filled  about  this  time,  and  most  probably  in  this 

Sootbnd     Council.    A  Norman  monk  of  the  name  of  Scotland  was 

Sunt  Aa>   forced  on  the  unwilling  brotherhood  of  Saint  Augustine's.^ 

*"?^o8»  ^^  ^^  something  however  to  retrieve  the  scandal  of  his 

appointment  by  great  works  in  the  way  of  building",  and 

by  recovering  many  of  the  lost  estates  of  the  church,  scHne 

of  them  of  William's  own  seizing.^ 

It  must  have  been  a  striking  episode  among  the  acts 

^  See  above,  p.  135.  '  See  Appendix  P. 

*  W.  Thorn.  X  Scriptt.  1787.  *'  Anno  Domini  quo  fupra^  eompecto 
quod  Kgelmnufl  no  in  Bioiam  fugeraty  suamque  eoclenam  absque  lioentU^ 
Regis  petite  aut  obtent&  dereliqaerat,  pnedietus  Bex  monasterium  Saneti 
Augnstini  cum  omnibus  intends  et  extemis  appendiciis  oonfiscavit,  et  eidera 
monasterio  qnemdam  monabhum  nomine  ScotlaDdum,  natione  Noimaimum. 
in  abbatem  pnefeoity  monadiis  Augustiniensibus,  tum  propter  B^gis  tyxan- 
nicam  potentiam,  tum  propter  sui  monasteiii  ex  omni  parte  depreasionem 
multiplioem,lioet  non  sine  mentis  amaritudine,ad  tempus  boo  tolerantibiis.** 

*  lb.  1787,  1788.  **  SootlanduB  mnlta  et  magna  laude  digna  tcm- 
poribus  guis  feciase  soribitnr.  Terras  et  possessiones  a  monasterio  injoste 
aUatas^  regio  fultus  auxilio,  multas,  lioet  non  omnes,  lecuperaTit. 
Quasdam  de  novo  perquisivit,  quasdam  absque  consensu  oonventltt 
alienaYit."  He  had  just  before  said  that  in  the  time  of  ^thelsige  some 
Nonnans  had  seixed  ("  violenter  oocupaverunt")  lands  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  while  JSthelsige  had  granted  away  others  through  fear 
(••timora  compulsus,  invitis  suis  fratribus,  concessit'^.  Plumstede  and 
Fordwidh  are  specially  spoken  of  as  places  recovered  from  Bishop  Odo,  wiM> 
cLsimed  them  as  having  belonged  to  Gtodwine,  his  predecessor  in  the 
Kentish  Earldom.  Both  places  appear  In  Domesday  (la)  as  ponoestiions  of 
the  abbey;  and  of  Fordwich  we  read,  "Hujus  burgi  duas  partes  dedit 
Rex  E.  Sancto  Augnstino,  tertiam  veto  partem,  qus  fuerat  Godwini  Comitia^ 
Episcopus  BaiooensiB  concessit  eidem  sancto  annuente  Rege  W."  But  in 
6  h  among  the  poesessions  of  Odo  we  find,  "  Abbas  Saneti  Augustini 
tenet  de  Episcopo  Baiooensi  Plumestede.** 
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of  this  Assembly,  in  which  so  many  English  Prelates  coap.  six. 
were  deprived  of  their  dignities,  when  one  of  their  number  gj^*^'^" 
boldly  stood  forth  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  see.     While  m*ad«  tl»« 

iRndg  taken 

others  saw   the   King's  purpose    and  trembled  lest  the  by  Ealdred 
stroke  might  fidl  upon  them,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Worcester  church  of 
arose  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  estates  of  which  Woroester. 
Ealdred^  on  his  translation  from  Worcester  to  York,  had 
defrauded  the  church  which  he  had  left.^    The  lands  were 
BOW,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  York,  in  the  King's 
hands,  and  Wul&tan  called  both  on  the  King  and  on  the 
other  members  of  the  Assembly  to  do  justice  to  his  church.^ 
We  may  feel  certain  that,  in  this  and  in  every  other  action 
of  his  life,  Wulfstan  acted  with  perfect  single-mindedness. 
But  the  man  whom  Harold  had  chosen  as  his  fellow- 
worker  when  Northumberland  was  to  be  won  over  by 
persuasion^  could  not   have  been  absolutely  wanting  in 
worldly  wisdom.     He  could  not  have  been  the  mere  model 
of  childish  innocence  and  simplicity  which  his  monastic 
admirers  are  inclined  to  make  of  him.     Wul&tan  was  no  His  pod- 
donbt  conscious  that,  even  from  William's  point  of  view,  regard  to 
no  charge  could  be  brought  against  him.     He  was  also  no  ^^1^ 
doubt  equally  ready  to  run  any  risk  in  maintaining  a  right  menMd. 
whose  maintenance  was  really  the  discharge  of  a  trust.^ 

*  See  Tol.  ii;  p.  467. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  *'In  hoc  itaque  condlio,  dam  caeteri  trepidi,  utpote 
^^  agnoeoentas  aoimum,  ne  suis  honoribus  privarentur  timerent,  vener- 
udoa  Tir  WnhtannB,  WigomenoB  epiacopus,  poeMflsionea  quamplurea  aul 
H^iKopatOa  ab  Aldredo  Archiepiscopo,  dmn  a  Wigomend  ecclesift  ab  Ebor- 
aeaiMan  tnmaiiBrretur,  suft  pot6Dti&  retentas,  qute  eo  tunc  defuncto  in  regiam 
P"*wtatim  devenennt,  oonatanter  proclamabat,  expetebat,  juatitSamqae 
^^  fin,  tam  ab  ipsia  qui  condlio  preerant  quam  a  Bege  flagitabat." 

'  See  Yol.  tiL  p.  6». 

*  We  are  often  unpleasantly  struok,  in  reading  the  hietoiy  of  eodeslaa- 
^  bodiee,  with  the  eagemesB,  almost  greedineee,  ahown  by  them  in  the 
**Mrtioo  and  retention  of  every  kind  of  temporal  right.  But  it  must  in 
WKM  be  remembered  that  the  right  of  the  members  who  form  the  oor- 
pontion  at  any  given  time  is  not  absolute ;  they  are  trustees  for  their 
"Qccenon  and  the  corporation  itself.    We  may  be  sure  that  this  was  the 

Z  2 
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CHAP.  XIX.  But  he  probably  knew  also  that  a  claim  of  right  on 
behalf  of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  cause  in  which  both  conscience  and  policy  would  lead 
William  to  do  justice.  Nor  would  he  forget  that  the 
chief  of  the  Papal  Legates  was  an  old  friend  of  his  own. 
1063.  Eight  years  back  Ermenfrid  had  been  his  g^est  at  Wor- 
cester^ and   had   raised   his  voice   on  his   behalf  in   the 

The  de-      Gemot  at  Gloucester.^     The  claim  was  made  and  listened 

dmon  put 

off  till  the  to:  but  the  answer  of  William  and  Ermenfrid  was  dis- 
of  York  ereet.  They  could  not  judge  without  hearing  both  sides ; 
Aouldbe    ^ijgy  1j^  1j^^  ^Ijg  ^^^^  q{  Worcester;   they  had    not 

heard  the  defence  of  York ;  the  church  of  York  was 
dumb,  having  no  shepherd  to  speak  for  her;  when  the 
Northern  Archbishoprick  shoidd  again  be  full^  both  sides 
should  be  heard  and  the  case  decided.^ 

The  appointments  to  the  two  metropolitan  sees  were 
not  formally  made  at  the  Easter  Council.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  William  had  long  ago  settled  in  his  own  mind 
who  should  be  the  successor  of  Stigand.^  Still  it  was 
seemly  to  wait,  to  take  time  for  deliberation,  and  not  to 
let  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  Stigand  had  been  con- 
demnedf  and  his  successor  fixed  upon,  before  he  had  been 
Whitsun     called  on  for  his  defence.    The  appointments  to  the  vacant 

6em6t  at  . 

Windsor,  sees  Were  therefore  delayed  till  the  next  great  Festival  and 
Maya3-3i,  ^j^^  ^^^^  regular  Gemot.    This  was  the  Feast  of  Pente- 

cost ;  but  the  meeting  usual  at  that  season  was  held,  not, 

feeling  of  Wnlfttan  in  his  pertinacions  assertion  of  his  right  to  temporal 
poflsessiona.  Personal  greediness  oould  have  no  place  in  sach  a  mind 
as  his. 

^  See  ToL  U.  pp.  464,  465. 

>  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Quia  EboraoeBsis  eoclesiai  non  habens  pastonm 
qui  pro  ek  loqueretur,  mata  erat,  jndioatnm  est  ut  ipsa  querela  dc  remaaeret 
quousque,  archiepisoopo  ibi  oonstituto  qui  eoclesiam  defenderet,  dum  easet 
qui  ejus  querelfls  responderet,  ex  objectis  et  reeponsis  posset  evidentius 
ao  justius  judicium  fieri.    Sicque  tunc  ea  querela  ad  tempus  remansit.'* 

'  See  above,  p.  84. 
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according  to  rule,  at  Westminster,  but  at  the  royal  seat  ohap.  xix. 
of  Windsor.^    This  is  a  place  of  which  we  begin  first  to  hear 
in  the  days  of  Eadward,^  and  which  became  of  increased 
importance  under  William.     Either  now  or  later  in  his  Windsor 
leign,  a  castle,  the  germ  of  the  present  royal  dwelling, 
arose  there,  and  its  defence  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
burthen  laid  upon  the  landowners  of  Berkshire.^    There, 
instead  of  close  under  the  walls  of  London^  the  Assembly 
was  held  in  which  the  thrones  of  Augustine  and  Paullinus 
were  again  filled  by  men  of  foreign  blood  and  Roman 
speech.     On   the   Pentecostal  day  itself.   King  William,  William 
doubtless  by  his  writ  and  seal  like  his  predecessor  King  sees  of 
Eadward,   granted  two    of  the  vacant   sees  to  Norman  ^jj^^l^^^^^ 
priests.*    York,  regularly  void  by  the  death  of  Ealdred,  *<>  J^^ 
was   granted    to   Thomas,   Treasurer   of   the    church  ofkelin. 
Bayeux  and  chaplain  to  the  King.     Winchester,  void  by    *^  *^' 
the  deprivation   of   Stigand,    was   granted  to  Walkelin, 
another  royal   chaplain,  who   is  also  said,  like   so  many 

^  OrdL  Vit.  516  A,  B.  '*  Maxima  vera  ao  utillima  Bynodus  Windressoris 
odebrata  est  anno  mlxx.  ab  incamatione  Domini/*  He  however  confounds 
the  acts  of  this  Ck>micil  with  those  of  the  Easter  Council  at  Winchester. 
Florence  carefnUy  distinguishes  them. 

'  Badward's  grant  of  Windsor  to  the  church  of  Westminster  is  men- 
tioned in  his  writ.  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  237,  and  in  the  spurious  charter,  iv. 
17S ;  he  also  dates  a  charter  there  in  iv.  209. 

'  In  Domesday,  56  h,  Windsor  appears  as  held  by  the  Grown  both 
T.R.E.  and  T.  R.  W.  without  any  mention  of  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Westminster.  The  place  is  also  mentioned  in  63,  62  6.  The  Buckingham- 
■^Thegn,  Leofwine  of  Kewham,  had  also  (151  6)  to  find  '*iL  loricatos  in 
^^utodiam  de  Windessores;"  and  in  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  3,  we  read 
W  the  same  duty  was  laid  upon  that  monastery ;  **  Tunc  Walingaforde 
et  Oxenforde  et  Wildesore,  csterisque  lods  castella  pro  r^gno  servando 
^<>Bopacta.  XJnde  huic  abbatiee  militum  excubias  apud  ipsum  Wildesore 
oppidmn  habendas  regio  imperio  jussum." 

Orderic,  516  B,  says  only  "constituti  sunt  nominandi  prsesules  Nor- 
i^ttnni  duo  regii  oapellani.  Guaschelinus  [Gualchelinus  ?]  Guentanorum 
H  ThomaB  Eboracomm,  unus  in  loco  depositi,  alter  defiincti."  But 
Fbreiioe  brings  in  the  royal  grant  more  distinctly;  **  Die  Pentecostes  Bex 
*^d  Windesoram  venerando  Baiocensi  canonico  Thomse  EboracensiB 
^oclesuB  arohiepiscopatum,  et  Waloelino  suo  capellano  Wintoniensis  eodeaiap 
^i  presnlatum." 
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OHAP.  xn.  other  people,  to  have  been  a  kinBnian  of  the  King.^     Both 
appointmente^  like  most  of  William's  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments^ did  him  honour,  and  that  of  Thomas  may  even 
have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  make  some  slight  amends 
to  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  which  had  been   so   deeply 
Character   wronged.     Thomas^  a   native  of  Bayenx,   as   well   as  a 
of  ThoiiJ7  ca^on  of  its  church,  had  sought  for  learning  beyond  the 
^^"    ^    bounds  of  Gaul  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christen- 
Tork.        dom.     Like  his  Metropolitan  Maurilius,^  he  had  studied 
^  '  in  the  schools  of  Saxony  and  other  Teutonic  lands,  and 

there  he  may  possibly  have  learned  enough  of  the  kindred 
tongues  to  make  him  not  wholly  incapable  of  communi- 
cating with  his  English  flock.^  But  his  love  of  know- 
ledge had  carried  him  into  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North ;  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  come  back 
to  Bayeux  full  of  all  the  learning  of  the  Spanish  Saracens.^ 
His  diocesan  Odo,  who  made  up  somewhat  for  his  own 
misdeeds  by  generous  promotion  of  merit  in  others,^  placed 
Thomas  in  the  Treasurer's  stall  in  the  church  of  his  native 
city.*  This  was  an  office  for  which  one  who  had  studied  in 
the  land  of  the  goldsmith's  craft  "^  might  be  supposed  to 

^  I  do  not  find  the  kindred  of  Walkelin  to  William  anywhere  except  in 
Thomas  Budbome,  Ang.  Sao.  i.  355 ;  "  WaloelinuB,  vir  magnae  litteraturae, 
doctor  in  theologi&  egregius,  in  studio  Parisiacensi  cathedram  asoendit 
magistralem,  consangnineus  enitn  [the  logic  is  not  very  dear]  erat  Wil* 
hehni  Conqiusstoris  et  natione  Normannns," 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  ^. 

*  T.  Stnbbs,  X.  Scriptt.  1705.  *' Thomas  senior,  qui  Baiocis  orinndoa^  in 
Galliis  eruditos,  ardore  disoendi  in  Grermaniam  profectns,  omnem  Saxoniim 
et  Teutonum  scholam  est  perscrutatus.** 

*  lb.  "  Inde  per  Franciam  rerersos  Nonnanniam,  perrexit  ad  HispanlMi 
Ibiqne  mnlta  alia  qnm  alibi  non  potuit  addiscens,  pectus  sunm  Hi^MmictniiD 
fedt  armarium  scientiarum." 

*  SeevoLii.  p.  an. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  n. s.  "Tandem  ad  natale  solem  reversuB,  magnifioi  viri 
Odonis  Baiooensis  episoopi  fiuniliaritatem  naotus,  turn  propter  moram 
elegantiam,  turn  propter  multimodam  scientiam,  Baiooenns  ecderie  ab 
eodem  episcopo  asseoutos  est  theeaurariam*" 

'  See  above,  p.  41. 
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be  specially  fit.     The  character  of  Thomas  stood  high  in  obaf.  xxx. 
ereiy  way,  and  he  has  left  a  special  name  behind  him  in  the 
higtoiy  of  Us  own  chnrch  as  the  restorer  alike  of  its  &bric 
and  of  its  discipline.^  The  name  of  Walkelin  of  Winchester  Walkelin 
is  of  less  renown,  but  he  too  bears  a  good  report  in  local  win- 
history^  and  his  work  may  still  be  seen  in   the  solemn  J^SJJfJj^g 
transepts  of  Saint  Swithhun's,  and  even  in  some  sort  in 
die  mighty  nave  of  Edington  and  Wykeham.^ 

William  had  thus  on  the  Pentecostal  Sanday  exercised 
liie  ancient  right  of  an  English  King  to  bestow  the  great 
benefices   of  the  English  Chnrch.      On  the  morrow  anErmenfrid 
ecclesiastical   Synod — snch  bodies  are  now  beginning  tOgy^^o^, 
be  distinguished  firom  the  general  Gemots  of  onr  fore-  ^^^  **• 
&ther8 — ^was  held  by  Ermenfrid^  who  was  now  the  only 
Legate   in  England,  his  two  colleagues  having  already 
gone  back  to  Some.'    Here  we  are  told  that  several  iBthelric 
Abbots  were  deposed^  and   also  one  Bishop^  ^thelric  of  depoaod. 
Selsey.     We  are  not  told  what  his  offence  was,  but  our 
English  informant  conmiits  himself  in  this^  as  in  other 
cases,  to  the  assertion  that  the  sentence  was  uncanonical.^ 
Of  ^thelric  personally  we  know  nothing,  except  that  at 
a  later  time  both  William  and  Lanfranc  did  not  scruple 
to  make   use   of  his  knowledge  of  the   ancient  laws  of 

*  See  the  account  of  his  works  in  T.  Stubbe,  1708.  I  shall  have  to 
mention  them  again. 

*  On  the  episcopate  of  Walkelin,  see  below,  p.  375. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  '*  Cnjus  [Eegis]  jnasu  mox  in  crastino  prsedictus  Sedan- 
ensis  episoopns  Armenfiidus  Bynodnm  tenuit,  Johanne  et  Petro  pnefittis 
cardinalibus  Romam  reversis.*' 

^  lb.  **In  qui  synodo  Agelrions  Suthsazonnin  pontifez  non  oanonioe 
<)egTadatar  ....  abbates  etiam  quampluressunt  degradati."  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  deposition  of  ^thebric  seems  not  to  have  been  satiB&ctory 
to  Pope  Alexander.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  William  (Giles,  i.  31)  he 
lays,  **  Ganssa  Ebrici  [Ethrici  f],  qui,  olim  Gioestrensis  eoclesiaB  prasul  dictns, 
a  iQppositJs  lagatoram  nostrorum  depofdtus  est,  non  ad  plenum  nobis  trao- 
tata  Tidetixr."  Hie  cause  was  entrusted  to  the  further  hearing  of  Lanfirano 
(see  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  B^g.  iiL  293,  where  the  name  stands  as  "  Alridus"), 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  ^thelric  was  erer  restored. 
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England.^  For  the  present  however  the  deposed  Bishop 
of  the  South-Saxons  was  kept  in  ward  at  Marlborough.* 
His  see  was  granted  to  one  Stigand,  whom  it  was 
hardly  needfiil  for  any  writer  to  distinguish  from  the 
deposed  Primate.*  The  name  is  Norman  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Selsey, 
soon  to  be  of  Chichester,  is  the  same  person  as  the 
guardian  of  Margaret  of  Maine.*  The  East- Anglian 
Bishoprick,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  -^thelm»r,  was 
given  to  Herfast,  the  royal  chaplain  whose  lack  of  learning 
had  been  long  before  exposed  by  Lanfranc  in  his  cell  at 
Bee.*  One  at  least  of  the  new  Bishops,  Walkelin  of 
Winchester,  was  at  once  consecrated  by  the  Legate,^  The 
consecration  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate  was  delayed. 
The  chronicler  of  his  own  church  tells  us  that  it  was 
because,  owing  to  the  flight  of  -<Ethelwine,  there  was  no 
Bishop  of  his  own  province  to  perform  the  ceremony .^ 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an  Archbishop  of  York,  whose 
nominal  jurisdictipn  reached  to  the  Orkneys,®   but  who 

^  In  the  {funous  cause  on  Penenden  TIeath,  of  which  more  in  the  next 
section. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  "Quern  [Agelricum]  Rex  sine  colpft  mox  apud 
Mearlesbeorge  in  custodi^  posuit." 

'  lb.  **  Quibus  degradatis.  Rex  suis  oapellanis,  Arfasto  East-Angloram 
et  Stigando  Suth-Saxonum,  dedit  episcopatum."  WiUiam  of  Malmesboiy 
(Oest.  Pont.  305)  thinks  it  needful  to  add,  "  Stigaodns,  non  iUe  qui  postoa 
fiiit  episcopus  Wintoniensis  et  archiepiscopus  CantuarienBis." 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  213.  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Quia  Dorubemise  archipnesul  depodtua,  et  Ebor- 
aoensis  erat  defunctus,  jussu  Regis,  in  octavis  Penteoostes  abeodem  Armeo' 
frido,  Sedunensi  episcopo,  ordinatus  est  Waloelinus.'* 

T  T.  Stubbs  (1706)  records  the  flight  of  ^thelwine,  and  adds,  **  Sic  &cfcmn 
est,  ordinatio  ipsius  per  tres  fere  menses  delata  est,  eo  quod  Eboraoenfls 
eoclesia  illo  tempore  suffinaganeos  a  quibus  ordinari  possit  non  habebsi* 
The  position  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  as  supposed  suffragans  of  the  see  of 
York  comes  out  more  distinctly  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Winchester 
Oiromcle  under  the  year  1080.  Archbishop  Thomas  oonseciatee  William 
•Tt  hL^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  *^«  ^^V  of  suffragans  of  the  see  of  Canterbury; 
**  .^^*®  ^^  ®*  Lanfranco  consentiente  . .  .  eo  quod  a  Soottorum  epi- 
scop«,  qui  sibi  subject!  sunt,  habere  adjutorium  non  potuit." 

•  See  Appendix  LL. 
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had  practically  only  a  single  sulBEragan  at  Durham^  could  ohap.  xn. 
ever  have  been  canonically  consecrated  by  Bishops  of  his 
own  province.    We  cannot  donbt  that  the  real  reason  for 
ihe  delay  was  that  it  soited  William's  policy  that  the  new    - 
Primate  of  York  should  be  admitted  to  his  office  by  no 
bands  bat  those  of  the  new  Primate  of  Canterbury. 

The  purpose  which  William  had  doubtless  formed  long  Lanfhino 
before  was  now  carried  into  effi»ct.    It  was  formally  decreed  JJ  Cantor- 
by  the  King  and  the  whole  Assembly^  that  the  vacant ^"'7- 
metropolitan  throne  should  be  filled  by  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
Stephen's.    But  Laniranc  was  not  at  hand  either  to  receive 
the  Archbishoprick  at  the  King's  hands  or  to  receive  the 
ecclesiastical  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  his 
intended  province.     The  Legate  Ermenfrid,  with  another  The  Le* 
legate  named  Hubert^  of  whom  we  have  not  before  heard,  ^  invite 
but  who  henceforth  takes  a  leading  part  in  all  the  eccle-  ^""' 
oastical  doings  of  William's  reign,  was  commissioned  to 
bear  the  news  to  the  Primate-elect  and  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  his  promotion.^     A  Synod  of  the  Norman  Church  Synod 
was  held  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Norman 
nobles  of  the  Duchy  were  gathered  together.®     All  pressed  Cl^'irch. 
on  Laniranc  the  duty  of  accepting  the  office  to  which  he 
was  called;  the  Legates  demanded  his  obedience  in  the 

'  Vita  Lanfr.  (Giles,  L  293).  *'  Cogitanti  Regi  de  hac  re  et  prooeres  regni 
oonsolenti,  oonvenientiBBixno  fine,  in  Lanfranoo  qnievit,  qnatenus  nberri- 
mum  Inminare  in  hac  arce  elatnm,  nebulas  undiqae  pravitatum  et 
oligines  dilaeret,  salnberrimo  fulgore  cuncta  honestans." 

*  80  Lanfiranc  says  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  (Giles,  i.  19),  "  Legati  ttii, 
Hermenfredus  yidelioet  Sedunensis  Episcopus  atque  Hubertus  Sanctie 
^^^nuuuB  Eoclesis  cardhudis,  in  Normanniam  venenmt.'*  He  appears  else- 
where (WiU.  Malm.  iii.  298)  as  "sancts  BomansB  EodesisB  subdiaoonus" 
And  **  lector/'  and  under  Hildebrand  he  becomes  the  chief  means  of  com- 
mmucation  between  Rome  and  Normandy  and  England. 

'  lb.  "Episcopos,  abbates,  ejnsdemqne  patriaB  nobiles  oonvenlre  feoe- 
^^i."  So  in  the  Life  (L  293),  **  Quum  igitur  Sedunensis  episcopus  invitaret 
^^^  ad  regimen  pontificale,  denuntians  in  consilio  episcoporum  et  abbatum 
Nonnannic  petitionem  regis  simulque  voluntatem  suam,  et  reliquorum  sedis 
*P<wtolicc  l^gatorum."  It  must  have  been  in  this  Synod,  if  ever  at  all, 
^t  the  Norman  Prelates  pronounced  censures  on  the  Norman  soldiers  who 
W  fought  at  Senlac  or  taken  any  share  in  the  war.    See  Appendix  MM. 
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oHAP.  xn.  name  of  the  Apostolic  See.^    Lanfronc  of  course  set  forth^ 

lAnfruic    in  fj^Q  gtyle  usual  on  such  occasions,  his  own   ^nend 

offer.         unfitness  for  so  g^reat  a  post^  and  he  added  other  objections 

which  were  a  good  deal  more  to  the  purposej  his  ignorance 

of  the  English  tongue  and  of  the  manners  and  costome  of 

the  barbarous  islanders.^     StiU  to  this  it  would  have  been 

easy  to  answer  that  the  scholar  of  Pavia  had  once  be^ 

as  great  a  stranger  in  Normandy  as  he  would   be  in 

England,  and  that,  if  he  were  out  of  place  on  an  English 

archiepiscopal  throne,  he  must  be  equally  out   of  place 

in  the  chief  stall  of  a  Norman  abbey.     But  all  objections 

were  OTcrruled.    Queen  Matilda  and  her  son  Robert  urged 

his  acceptance  of  the  post;    their  urgings  however  took 

the  form  of  prayers ;  what  Lanfranc  seems  to  have  been 

specially  moved  by  was  the  interposition  of  one  in  wh(»n 

His  he  still  acknowledged  a  right  to  command.     Herlwin,  the 

are  over-     Abbot  of  Bec,  who  had  first  received  him  to  the  monastie 

HuhnB     ^^^'  ^^^  ^^™'  ^y^  virtue  of  his  old  authority  as  a  spiritual 

father,  not  to  shrink  from  the  sphere  of  duty  to  which  he 

was  called.^     Lanfranc  yielded  to  the  combined  prayeis 

and  commands  of  all  Normandy.     With  a  heavy  heart,  as 

he  himself  tells  us,  he  forsook  the  monastic  life  which  he 


'  Ep.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  19).  '*  In  eorum  prsesentift,  nt  CantuarienBem  Eode- 
siam  regendam  ensciperem  ex  apostolicn  sedis  anctoritate  pnecepenint" 

*  lb.  **  AdversuB  hoc  imbedllitaa  mearum  milium,  monunque  indignitas 
prolata  in  medium  nihil  prof  uit :  ezcusatio  incognitse  lingas  gentinmqw 
barbararum  nuUnm  apud  eos  locum  invenire  prBeyaluit.*'  The  biographer 
(i.  193)  gives  another  reason ;  *'  Perspectum  namque  vel  indubitatom  tenebali 
simul  ire  non  posse  negotium  archiprsesulis  et  otium  monachl  Ad  hoc  soi 
provectum  solito  despidebat,  atque  extimesoebat  onerosiaBimum  gubet^ 
naculum/*    This  comes  partly  from  Orderic,  520  A. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  520  A  "Abbas  Herlwinus  impent,  cui  obsecundaxe  Tslut 
Christo  solebat.  Begina  cum  filio  prindpe  precatur,  majoree  quoque  ideo 
collect!  studiose  hortantur."  The  word  "princepe"  applied  to  Bobert, 
which  the  biographer  leayes  out,  is  remarkable.  I  know  no  instance  of  iii 
use  at  this  time  in  the  vulgar  sense ;  it  is  therefore  piobaUy  i^iplied  to 
him  as  being  joined  with  his  mother  in  the  government  of  the  Duchy.  See 
above,  p.  123. 
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loved  above  all  other  lives ;  ^    he  crossed  the  sea;  on  the  chap.  xix. 
Fcwt  of  the  Assumption  he  received  the  Archbishoprick  JJed^Iii^ 
tt  the  King^s  hands ;  *  on  the  Feast  of  the  Decollation  of  Lanfranc 
Samt  John  Baptist  he  was  conseciated  to  what  his  conti-  ^^^^. 
nental  admirers  looked  on  as  the  post  of  Chief  Pontiff,  biahoprick. 
Fitriarch,  and  Pope  of  the  natioDs  beyond  the  sea.^  1070. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Canterbury/  in  the  His  oonfie- 
metropolitan    church.     That    church    had    been    burned  ^t^-* 
Beariy  three  years  before,*     It  had  doubtless  been  patched  ^"^-  _^ 

"^  •'  ^  August  29. 

up  80  as  to  allow  the  monks  to  keep  up  their  regular 

services,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  fitting  state 

for  80  great  a  rite  as  the  consecration  of  a  Metropolitan, 

sad  that  a   Metropolitan  who   was^  in  some  sort,  the 

beginner  of  a  new  line.     But  in  point  of  attendance  of 

the  higher  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm  there  was  no  lack. 

The  Archbishop-elect  was   received  with  all    honour  by  Beoeption 

both  the  convents  of  the  city,  by  the  monks  of  his  own  franc  at 

church,  and  by  those  of  the  rival  house  of  Saint  Augustine.*  Canter- 

^  £p.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  lo).  He  prays  Alexander  to  release  him  tmrn  his 
Axchbiahoprick  ;  **  Abrapto  per  eamdem  auctoritatem  hujus  necessitatis 
▼incolo  abfloLvatlB,  Titamque  ocenobialem,  qnam  prae  omnibus  rebus  diligo, 
rapetendi  lioentiam  conoedatis.'* 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Bex  .  .  .  archiepisoopum  constituit  Cantwari- 
euiB  eoclesisB/'  The  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle  is  remarkable 
fi>r  the  Old-English  ooustitutional  language;  *'Lanfrancus  Cadomensis 
abbas,  oompellente  Bege  WiUelmo  et  jubente  Papa  Alexandra,  Angliam 
^'cnit ;  et  primatum  r^ni  Anglomm  in  ecdedft  Cantuariensi  suscepit, 
dogontibus  eum  senioribus  ejusdem  eocleeisB  cum  episoopis  et  piincipibus, 
cfero  eipopulo  Anglia,  in  curift  Regis.** 

^  See  YoL  i.  p.  626,  and  the  stOl  stronger  expression  of  Pope  Urban 
(WOL  Halm.  Gest.  Pont.  100);  *'Tnclndamus  hunc  [Ansehnum]  in  orbe 
noskro  quasi  alterius  orbis  papam,"  and  of  the  Worcester  Annalist  (i  102), 
"Ansdmus  Papa." 

*  Chion.  Wint.  (1070).  "  He  was  gehaded  iiii.  KaL  Septembris  on  his 
agenom  bisoopeetle.'*  This  explains  the  words  of  Florence,  *'  et  in  festi- 
▼itate  Sancti  Johannls  Baptist»  die  Dominicft,  archiepisoopum  consecrari 
fedt  Cantwarise.**  The  Feast  of  Saint  John  intended  is  that  of  the  Decolla- 
tion, not  of  the  Nativity.  See  also  Vit.  Lanfr.  (Giles,  I  300)  ;  and  WiU. 
Mahn.  Gest.  Pont.  39.  "  See  aboye,  p.  195. 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1070.  "  Quum  autem  Cantuariam  venisset,  obviam 
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CHAP.  XIX.  For  the  actual  rite  of  consecration  eight  ^  Bishops  of  bis 
Hia  conse-  province  were  assembled.     Pour  were  absent,  among  whom 
the  absence  of  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  the 
most  remarkable.     But  all  who  did  not  appear  in  person 
signified  their  assent  by  messengers  and  letters^  and  gaye 
Variety  of  reasons  which   excused  their  absence.^    The  eig^ht  who 
g^^  joined  in  the  rite  presented  a  singular  variety^  alike  in 

yintual  ^jj^jy  birth  and  origin  and  in  the  sources  of  their  episcopal 
conmiission.  William  of  London,  the  actual  celebrant, 
was  a  man  of  Norman  birth,  consecrated  by  the  Normim 
Bobert,  but  who  had  received  his  see  from  Eadward  and 
had  been  restored  to  it  by  the  good  will  of  Grodwinp  or 
Harold.^  His  countryman,  Walkelin  of  Winchester^  had 
just  been  consecrated  by  the  Papal  Legate  Ermenfrid,  and 
so,  it  is  to  be  supposed^  had  Herfast,  the  new  Bishop  of 
the  East-Angles,  and  Stigand,  the  new  Bishop  of  the 
South-Saxons.  Oisa  of  Wells  and  Hermann  of  Sher- 
borne were,  like  William,  members  of  the  Old-English 
hierarchy^  though  of  foreign  birth.  But  Gisa  had  been 
consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicolas ;  Hermann  alone 
had  received  his  consecration  from  a  Primate  at  once  of 
English  birth  and  of  undoubted  canonical  position.^    Nor 


ei  processit  honorabiliter  oonyentus  ecclesis  Christi,  oonjnncto  mbt  toto 
conventu  Sancti  Augustiiii,  cum  electo  ejusdem  eodesiae  Abbate  Scotkndo.* 

1  Chron.  Wint.  1070.  *'  He  w»b  gefaaded  ....  fimm  eahte  biscopom 
bis  undei^ioddum.'*  So  the  lists  in  Vit.  Lanfr.  (GUes,  i.  300)  ;  WiU.  Hilm. 
G^est.  Pont.  39  ;  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  X  Scriptt.  1653,  reckon  eigbt  bishope. 
Florence  does  not  give  a  faU.  list,  but  says,  "  Gonsecratns  est  ab  episoopii 

Gisone  Wyllensi,  et  a  Waltero  Herefordensi, Herunannns  etiam 

episcopuB  . .  .  cum  quibusdam  aliis  ejus  interfiiit  coDsecrationi."    Walter's 
name  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

'  Chron.  Wint.  1070.  *'  pa  o)>re  )>9er  nseron  >urh  eerendrakean  and  ^wh 
gewrite  atiwdon  hwi  hi  fSmr  beon  ne  mihton.*'  This  is  translated  in  the  Lift 
of  Lanfranc  (Giles,  i.  300)  and  William  of  Malmeebury  (Gest.  Pont  39), 
"  C»teri  qui  absentee  ftierunt  caussas  suss  absentise,  tarn  legatis  qutfn 
litteris,  ostenderunt."  »  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  345. 

'  Hermann,  appointed  in  TO45  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  79),  must  have  been  cooie- 
crated  by  Eadsige,  or  by  some  other  English  Bishop  acting  in  his  name. 
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was  the  line  of  the  deprived  Stigand  left  unrepresented  chap.  xiz. 
in  the  admission  of  the  man  who  supplanted  him.  Two 
of  the  ministering  Prelates  had  received  the  episcopal 
order  at  his  hands,  Siward  of  Rochester  in  the  days  of 
King  Eadward^  and  Bemigius  of  Dorchester  since  King 
William  came  into  England.^  By  the  hands  of  these 
eight  Lanfranc,  the  scholar  of  Pavia,  the  teacher  of 
Avranches,  the  monk  of  Bec^  the  Abbot  of  Caen,  was 
leceived  into  the  episcopal  order  and  placed  in  the 
patriarchal  see  of  Britain. 

§  2.  TAe  Primacy  of  Lanfranc. 
A.D.  1070 — 1089. 

Another  stage  of  the  Conquest  was  thus  accomplished.  PoBition  of 

^  ^  \IT'11*      mux. 

The  Crown  of  England  had  been  won  by  the  greatest  of  and  Lan- 
living  warriors  and  statesmen,  and  now  the  highest  place  "^' 
in  the  English  Church  was  filled  by  the  most  renowned  of 
living  scholars,  the  ablest — though  not  the  most  renowned 
-H>f  living  ecclesiastical  rulers.  But  at  that  moment  the 
bme  of  Abbot  Lanfranc  was  most  likely  equal  to  that  of 
Archdeacon  Hildebrand^  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
Primate  who  lived  and  died  honoured  by  all  men  and 
successful  in  all  his  imdertakings  did  not  show  a  higher 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends  than  the  Pope  who  loved 
nghteousness  and  hated  iniquity  and  for  his  reward  died 
^  exile.^  At  that  moment  it  might  well  seem  that  the 
two  foremost  men  of  the  mainland  of  Western  Christendom 
^Ad  crossed  over  together  to  rule  as  Pope  and  Csesar  in 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  433.  *  See  aboye,  p.  13a. 

'  Paol.  Bemfried.  ftp.  Murat.  iii.  348.  *'Ubi  in  eztremo  positus  erat» 
^tona  Terba  ejus  hseo  fderunt,  '  Dilezi  joBtitiam  et  odivi  iniquitatem ; 
popterea  morior  in  exsilio.'  Quod  contra  qoidam  TenerabiUB  Episcopua 
'BBpondiaae  narratur,  *Non  potes,  Domine,  mori  in  ezsilio,  qui  in  rioe 
^risti  et  Apostolorum  ejus  divinitus  acoepiflti  gentes  hsereditatem  et 
pOMQMionem  terminoB  teme.* " 
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the  island  which  men  looked  on  as  another  world.  And 
truly  William  and  Lanfranc  ruled  together  in  their  island 
Empire  as  no  Pope  and  Csesar  ever  ruled  together  in  the 
Imperial  city  itself.^  It  is  certainly  to  the  honour  of 
William^  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  to  the  honour  of 
Lanfranc,  that  no  serious  difference  seems  ev^r  to  have 
arisen  between  the  two  illustrious  colleagues.  IjaD&snc 
does  not  stand  charged  with  direct  complicity  in  any  of 
William's  particular  acts  of  oppression,  but  we  never  hear 
of  his  protesting  against  them,  and  he  may  fairly  be  looked 
on  as  sharing  the  responsibiliiy  of  William's  general  system 
of  policy.  Each  had  to  keep  down  the  conquered  nation 
by  his  own  special  arms,  and  the  hardness  of  the  priest 
was  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  hardness  of  the 
warrior. 

The  great  object  of  William  was  to  bring  the  whole  knd 
into  direct  submission  to  his  own  power,  a  process  in  which 
he  thoroughly  succeeded,  and  which  first  made  Enghuid 
that  consolidated  and  indivisible  Kingdom  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  The  ecclesiastical  shape  of  this  pro- 
cess was  to  secure  the  more  complete  submission  of  the 
Northern  metropolis  to  the  Southern.  The  position  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York  was  an  anomalous  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  Orest^ 
the  two  Metropolitans  of  Britain  were  meant  to  hold  so 
equal  rank  and  to  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
a  territory  of  nearly  equal  extent.^  The  Province  of 
York  is  smaller  than  the  Province  of  Canterbury  simply 
because  political  causes  kept  the  Northumbrian  Primate 
from  exercising  any  effective  authority  north  of  the  Tweed 


»  Breyis  ReUtio  (Gilea.  lo).   -De  Bege  yero  WiUelmo  et  JjuAtan 
Arcbiepisoopo  dicehuit  nmlti  qui  tunc  ei»nt,  quod  teles  duo  simul  in  vaA 
ten*  non  invenirentur,  quales  essent  Rex  WiUelmus  et  Lanfrancus  «« 
Arcbiepiscopus." 

*  See  Appendix  LL. 
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aad  the   Solway.     Scotland  was  meant  to  form  part  of  ohap.  ux. 
the  sheepfbld  whose  centre  was  at  York,  lust  as  Wales  ^o^>^^ 
was  meant  to  form  part  of  the  sheepfold  whose  centre  to  be  under 
was  at  Canterbury.     Wales  was  in  the  end  ecclesiastically 
subdued ;    Scotland  never  was  subdued  to  any  practical 
purpose,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Archbishops  of  York 
were  left  with  a  vast  region  under  their  diocesan  care, 
and  with    the    single    suffiragan  see   of   Durham  under 
their   metropolitan   jurisdiction.      But   the    diocese   and  Political 
province  of  York  was,  as  events  had  shown,  exactly  the  the  York 
part  of  England  where  the   authority  of  WilUam  and  P«>^<^*- 
the.  unity   of   the    monarchy   were    most    likely  to    be 
threatened.     It  was  always  possible  that  some  insurrec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  or  some  invasion  from  Denmark, 
might  set  up  an  opposition  King  in  the  Northumbrian 
capital     It  was  a  point  of  some  moment  to  cut  off  such 
a  pretender  from  the  means  of  obtaining  any  ecclesiastical 
sanction  for  his  claims.     An  Archbishop   of  York  who  Danger  of 
retained    any  claim   to   be   independent   of  the   see  of^^^^^^ 
Canterbury  might  consecrate  a  Eling  of  the  Northum-  Metro- 
brians^  and  the  King  of  the  Northumbrians  might  grow  Northum- 
iuto  a  King  of  all  England.^    An  Archbishop  of  York 
who  had  professed  canonical  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
Canterbury  could  not  venture  on   such  an  act  without 
drawing  on  himself  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical  as  weU  Thomas 
as  civil    rebellion.      It  was   needful  then  for  the  joint  p^feggjon 
schemes  of  William  and  Lanfranc  that  the  first  ecclesi- «^<>^di- 

enoe  to 

astical  act  of  the  new  epoch  should  be  the  full  submis-  Laofranc. 
fflon  of  the  new  Primate  of  York  to  the  new  Primate  of 


^  T.  8tul>bfl,  X  Scriptt.  1706.  **  Porro  utile  ease  ad  regni  integritatem  et 
finnitatem  nt  Brittania  uni  qnasi  Primati  Bubderetur,  alioqum  oontingora 
pMM  ut  de  ezteria  gentibuB,  qu»  Eboraoum  nayigio  venientee  regnmn 
iB&itare  aolebant,  unui  ab  Eboraoenai  Archiepisoopo  et  ab  illios  provino'uQ 
UMiigeiiifl  Bex  crearetor,  et  nc  regnmn  turbatum  sciiideretar/'  Tbia  a  one 
of  tbe  things  which,  according  to  the  York  w^riter,  the  wily  Lanfranc  "  per- 
•ittdt  noTO  at  credulo  Begi." 
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oHAP.  xiz.  Canterbuiy.  Thomas  of  Bayeux  was  to  receive  his  conse- 
cration at  the  hands  of  Lan&anc  and  to  make  profession 
of  canonical  obedience  to  him. 

It  was  no  doabt  with  this  object  that,  when  the  other 

newly  appointed  Bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  Legate 

Ermenfrid,  the  elect  of  York  remained  without  conse- 

ThomaB      cratioD.^    Thomas  now  came  to  Canterbury  and  sought 

secrat^n    consecration  at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc.    All  things  were 

from  Lan-  ready  for  the  ceremony ;  the  Archbishop  and  the  assistant 

Bishops  were  in  their  places  before  the  altar  of  Christ 

Church ;  but^  before  the  actual  performance  of  the  sacra- 

Lanfranc    mental  rite,  Lanfranc  demanded  a  profession  of  canonical 

h?pro-      obedience.     In  the  eyes  of  writers  in  the  interest  of  Can- 

fesBion.       terbury  the   Southern   Primate  was   only  asserting  the 

undoubted  right  of  his  church;    our  solitary  Northern 

informant  looks  on  him   as  the  subtle  deviser   of  new 

Thomas     and  unheard  of  pretensions.'    Thomas  refused  the  demand. 

"  ^"®"»      The  writers  on  the  rival  side  are  charitable  enough  to  say 

that  the  refusal  was  not  prompted  by  pride  or  perverseness. 

The  elect  of  York  was  a  stranger  in  England  and  knew 

not  the  customs  of  the  realm.     He  had  also  listened  too 

much  to  the  words  of  flatterers — ^possibly  of  Northumbrian 

anddeparts  patriots.^    Lanfranc  was  inexorable;  he  bade  the  assembled 

cr!^'!^     Bishops  and  monks  take  off  their  vestments ;  the  assembly 

broke  up^  and  Thomas  went  away  unconsecrated.^     Little 

^  See  above,  p.  344. 

'  T.  Stubba,  X  Soriptt.  1706.  **  late  est  Lanfranoua  qui  primus  mnni"" 
ab  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo  professionem  exegit,  suisque  suooeraoribus  hoc 
idem  ezigendum  exemplum  dedit." 

'  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont  39.  "Hoc  autem  igoorantift  magia  quam 
spiritAa  elati  periiDanti&  fusiebat.  Novua  enim  homo  et  Anglios  conaae- 
tudinia  penitua  expera,  verbiB  adulaiorum  pLua  tequo  et  bono  fidem 
•xhibebat." 

*  I  follow  the  zealous  Canterbury  writer,  who  tella  the  tale  in  our  own 
tongue  (Chron.  Wint.  1070) ;  **  On  )>am  geare  Thomaa,  se  wss  geoono 
biaoop  to  Eferwic,  00m  to  Cantwareberig  )>aet  man  hine  Saer  gehadede  efter 
)>an  ealdan  gewunan.  Da  >a  Lanfranc  crafede  fnstnunge  his  gehersumneee 
mid  atSawerunge,  )>a  forsoc  he  and  saede  >Kt  he  hit  nahte  so  donne.    Da 
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howeyer  as  Thomas  might  have  learned  of  English  Law,  ohap.  xdc 
he  had  learned  enough  to  know  who  was  the  Supreme 
Oovernor  of  the  Church  of  England.     His  first  appeal  He  appeals 
was  to  the  King.^    William,  it  is  said,  was  at  first  in-  x^^g. 
dignant  at  the  refusal  of  Lanfranc.     He  deemed  that  the  WiUiam's 
claim  of  Canterbury  was  one  not  founded  on  plain  truth  ^^S™^ 
and  reason,   but  was  something  devised  by   the  subtle  ^^^~ 
learning  of  Lanfirane.^    But  within  a  few  days  the  Arch-  demand, 
bishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  the  King's  Court  and  set  I^w^fr^nc 
forth  his  own  case.     His  hearers  from  beyond  sea  were  right, 
convinced  by  his  arguments ;  those  of  English  birth  bore 
witness  that  all  that  he  claimed  was  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  land.^    The  whole  controversy 
illustrates  William's  position;   it  marks  his  strong  spirit 
of  technical    legality,   his  fi^eedom  fix>m  any  design  of 
formal  innovation  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  England. 
William  heard  the  disputants  and  gave  judgement.     The  wmiam 
abstract  question  he  deemed  too  weighty  to  be  decided  ^1,^^ 
all  at  once.     Still  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  come  at  ownpro- 


mue. 


gewnSede  hioe  se  arcebiaceop  Lanfrane,  and  behead  )>am  hiseopaii  9e  )>ar 
cvioene  wsBran  he  tfoa  arcebisceop  L.  hsee  )>a  serfise  to  donde,  and  eallan 
Hn  mnneean  >flet  hi  icoldan  hi  nnaciydan,  and  hi  he  his  hcse  swa  didan. 
Swa  Thomas  to  )>ain  timan  agean  ferde  baton  bletsunga." 

*■  Chron.  Wint.  App.  1070,  "Thomas  non  sacratus  absoessit,  Begem 
•dnt,  et  de  Lantenoo  qnerimoniam  fecit.** 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  40.  "  Bex  audiens  graviter  aooepit,  exis- 
^UBaos  Lanfrancmn  injosta  petere  et  scientift  magis  litterarmn  quam 
latione  et  veritate  confidere."  The  Toric  writer  (X  Scriptt.  1706)  goes 
•  step  farther;  *'  Thomas  .  .  .  ezactionem  Begi  rettalit,  qai  prime  moleste 
■AcipienB  mandayit  archiepisoopo  ut  absque  professione  enm  consecraret." 
^^  IS  a  peifectly  natural  Northiunbrian  view,  but  it  seems  quite  incon- 
wtent  with  the  general  relations  between  William  and  Iianfrane,  and  it  is 
itnnge  to  find  it  in  one  who,  like  William  of  Malmeebury,  wrote  within 
the  Proyince  of  Oanterbuiy. 

*  WilL  Malm.  u.  s.  "  Pauoomm  dierom  spatio  evoluto,  Lanfrancus  ad 
corism  yenit,  a  Bege  audientiam  postulavit,  xedditis  rationibus  ejus 
uumom  mitigarit,  transmarinis  qui  aderant  sun  parti  justitlam  adesse 
xuttit  et  persuasit.  Angli  enim  qui  rem  noverant  assertionibus  ejus  per 
<n&nia  oonstantissime  testimonium  perhibebant." 

VOL.  IV.  A  a 
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once  to  a  settlement  of  some  kind,  and  not  to  leave 
the  Church  of  York,  at  snch  a  time^  any  longer  witii- 
out  a  pastor.  The  practical  mind  of  William  decreed  a 
temporary  compromise.  Thomas  should  make  a  written 
profession  to  Lanfranc  personally,  pledging  himself  to  foil 
canonical  obedience.  But  he  should  not  be  bound  to  do 
the  like  to  any  successor  of  Lanfranc^  unless  in  the  mean* 
while  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the 
respective  rights  of  the  two  metropolitan  churches  for- 
mally defined  by  a  competent  tribunal.^  Thus  &r  Thomas 
was  content  to  yield.  With  some  unwilUngness^  he  re- 
turned to  Canterbury,  made  the  required  profession,  and 
went  away  a  consecrated  Bishop.^ 

Soon  after,  seemingly  before  the  year  was  out,  Lanfranc 
received   professions  of  canonical   obedience   from   those 


^  Vita  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  301) ;  WiU.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  40.  **  Itaque  r^ 
edicto,  oommunique  omnium  decreto,  statutum  est  ad  pnesens  deberi 
Thomam  ad  matrem  totius  regni  eodesiam  redire,  professionem  sciibere, 
wriptam  legere,  lectam  inter  ezaminandmn  in  pnaeentiA  episoopomiB 
Lanfranoo  poirigere ;  in  qu&  pneceptis  qnidem  ejus  in  omnibus  qua  ad 
CliristiansB  religionis  cultum  pertinent  se  obtemperaturum  absolute,  nuUI 
interpositA  oonditione,  promitteret,  suoceesoribus  vero  ejus  non  ita,  nis 
prius  yel  ooram  vel  in  episoopali  concilio  oompetens  ei  ratio  redderetor, 
qu&  anteoesBoies  sues  Dorobemensis  eodlesiaB  piimatibus  id  fedsse  et  froere 
debuisse  eyidentissime  oomprobaretor."  This  would  seem  to  be  the  riglit 
▼ersion,  as  ooming  between  the  two  extreme  statements  on  each  side.  The 
Continuator  of  the  Winchester  Chronicle  misplaces  the  event  by  putting 
the  conseoration  after  the  journey  to  Borne,  and  adds  that  Thomas  yielded 
all  that  Lanfranc  asked  ('*  eal  j^i  se  aroefaisceop  set  him  cmfede  eadmedlioe 
gefylde").  So  Gerrase  (X  Scriptt.  1653);  "  Decretum  est  tandem  nt 
Thomas  Cantuariam  redlret,  et  inter  saorandum  debitam  eoblesin  On- 
tuariensi  et  Lanfranoo  &ceret  professioneni."  T.  Stubbe,  on  the  other 
hand  (X  Soiiptt.  1706),  makes  William  threaten  Thomas  with  bamsfanent 
both  from  England  and  Normandy  if  he  does  not  make  at  least  a  penonal 
profeasion,  {**  si  non  saltem  personalem  Lanfitmco  fiaceret  prafesBionem  ^ 
He  yielded  to  the  unreasonable  wrath  ("  irrationabilis  ira")  of  the  King, 
but  he  took  special  care  not  to  make  a  written  profession  ("  cartam  pro- 
fesaionis  neqoe  ipse  seripeit,  neque  acribi  fedt,  neo  a  Cantoariis  scripUD 
l^t  vel  Lanfranoo  tradidit**). 

'  Will.  If  aim.  Gest.  Pont.  40.  *'  Igitnr  rediit,  qwe  jussa  sunt  implerit, 
sacratus  abscesait." 
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Bishope  of  his  proTinee  who,  in  the  days  of  the  usarpation  ohap.  xn. 
of  Stimnd,  had  received  consecratioii  from  various  other  ^^^^ 

7  .  .  of  hw 

Arehbidiopfi  or  from  the  Pope.^  Our  informant,  in  men-  suffiragans. 
tkming  these  two  classes,  forgets  to  add  a  third,  namely 
those,  including  the  Norman  Bishop  of  Dorchester^  who 
had  been  consecrated  by  Stigand  himself.'  It  was  now 
that  Bemi^ns  made  tiiat  remarkable  profession  which  I 
referred  to  at  an  earlier  stage,'  and  Wulfttan  that  no 
lesB  remarkable  one  which  I  referred  to  at  an  earlier 
stage  still.'* 

The  next  year  both  the  newly  consecnuted  Ardibishops  Laaftine 
went  to  Rome  for  their  pallia.    Lanfranc  was  received  by  ^  g^  to 
Alexander  with  special  honour.    Contrary  to  all  <^^^i^>^>  ^!!]|^l^m. 
the  Pope  rose  to  meet  him^  and  bestowed  on  him,  not  1071. 
one  pallium  only,  but  two,  the  second,  it  would   seem,  ^^^"^^ 
being  a   special  badge  of  personal  &voar.^     Yet  some  shown  to 
incidents  in  the  story  might  make  us  think  that  web^pope 
were   reading    ov«p   again    the   stories   of  earlier    days.  -^«^^***<*«'« 
Alexander  dealt  with  Thomas  of  York  pretty  much  as  Alexander 
Nicolas  the   Second  had  dealt  with  Ealdred  when  Earl  d^!^ 
Tostig  went  on  pilg^image.^    He  dealt  with   Ke™&i«s^dlB^ 
pretty  much  as  Leo  the  Niniii  had  dealt  with  an  earlier  migius  of 

Dorchester. 

Norman  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  the  unbishoply  Ulf  J     The 

'  C3iron.  Wini  Ajpp.  1070.  *'  Neo  multo  post  Lanfranous  ab  omnibua 
An^^  regni  episoopis  profeesionem  qusesiYit  et  aocepit."  William  of 
Malmeslniiy  (Gest.  Pont.  40)  adds,  *'  Qui  diyends  temporibns,  diversis  in 
locia,  ab  aKis  arohie^eoopis  ¥el  a  Pap&  tempore  Stigandi  saorati  aunt." 

•  See  above,  p.  13a.  •  lb.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 

•  Chron.  Wint.  App.  107 1.  "  Seoundo  anno  ordinationis  suae  Bomam 
ivit,  <piem  Pkpa  Alexander  in  tantnm  bonoravit  ut  ei  contra  morem 
■■lugeiui^  ei  duo  pallia  ob  signum  pr»eipai  amoris  tribnlt,  qaorum  unnm 
Bomano  moi«  1^  altare  aooepit,  alteram  rero  ipse  Papa,  undo  miasas  odebrare 
sonsneverat,  wA  mana  poirexit.**  So  Will.  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  40.  The 
I^  (Giles,  L  30a)  puts  a  special  reason  into  the  Pope's  raoutii ;  **  Non 
Ufloaararrexi  ei  quia  archiefrfsoopos  Gantnaria  est,  sed  quia  Beeei  ad  scbolam 
^Qi  fbi,  et  ad  pedes  ejus  cum  aUis  auditor  consedi."  For  a  list  of  his 
*<dioolfeUows,  see  Charma,  Lanfrano,  p.  1 7,  and  t^  notes,  p.  43  et  seqq. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  456.  '  lb.  p.  117. 

A  a  2 
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CHAP.  XIX.  Pope,  or  his  great  adviser,  was  minded  to  deprive  both 
Thomas   and    Bemigios  of  their   Bishopricks.      lliomas 
stood  charged  with  no  offence  of  simony  or  plurality; 
bat  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest.     This  was  nothing  won- 
derful or  disgraceful  either  in  English  or  in  Norman  eyes; 
but  in  a  court  where  Hildebrand  was  the  presiding  spirit, 
it  would  doubtless  be  held  that  the  son  of  a  priest  came 
within  the  scope  of  those  canons  which  forbade  ecclesi- 
astical dignities  to  those  who  were  not  bom  in  lawful 
Charge  of  wedlock.    The  appointment  of  Bemigius  lay  open  to  cavil 
against       On  stronger  grounds.     The  gifts  which  the  loyalty  of  the 
RemigiuB.   aim^ngj,  Qf  p^camp  had  made  to  the  Duke,  when  he  was 
about  to  set  forth  on  his  great  enterprise^  were  affirmed  to 
have  amounted  to  a  simoniacal  bargain  of  which  the  see  of 
Dorchester  was  the  price.^    The  policy  of  these  charges 
is  plain.      It  was  expedient  to  show  that  the  acts  even 
of  so  loyal  a  son  of  the  Church  tis  William  were  hubh 
to  be  called  in  question,  and  that  breaches  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  were  not  to  be  overlooked  even  in  him.    But  it  was  no 
less  expedient  to  deal  tenderly  with  one  who  was  at  once 
so  dutiful  and  so  powerful.     In  William's  case  the  Church 
was  satisfied  with  asserting  principles  without  rigorously 
The  matter  canying  them  into  practice.    Alexander  showed  himself 
Lanfranq,    ^^  more  inflexible  than   Nicolas  and  Leo.     The  matter 
BtoreT"      ^^  referred  to  the  judgement  of  Lanfranc,  and  by  his 
them.         decision  both  Thomas  and  Bemigius  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  Bishopricks.^     The  rings  and  staves  of  which  they 


^  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont  65.  "Denique  amboe  itineris  sui  oomitw. 
Thomam  Archiepiacopum  Eboracensem  et  Remigium  Episoopum  linooli- 
ensem,  baoalis  et  annulis  exspoUatos,  quod  priinns  eaaet  filius  presbjteri, 
secundus  pro  auxiliis  Willelmo  venienti  AngUam  prebitie  &cto8  aflrt 
epiflcopuB,  divinum  munus  bellicoais  laboribas  nundinatus,  predbas  suii 
restituit  officio."  On  the  gifts  of  Bemigius  to  William,  see  above,  p.  90* 
and  voL  iii.  p.  380. 

*  lb.  "  Papa  enim,  pondas  fiicti  a  se  rejiciens,  in  eum  considentioDflin 
transfudit,  bene  an  secus  fieret.    Redderet  ipse  inTeetituras  si  vellety  nn 
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had   been   deprived — brings    and   staves  which  thej  bad  orap.  xix^ 

received  from  the  King  of  the  English  in  an  Assembly 

of  his  Witan — ^were  restored  to  them  again  by  the  hands 

of  the  Primate.     We   know  not  whether  it  was  before  Thonuw 

or  after  this  intercession  on  the  part  of  his  rival  that  ^]^^  ^f  ^ 


Thomas  craved  for  a  decision  by  Papal  authority  of  the  ^ 
point  in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  York  and  Can- 
terbury.    He  pleaded  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  two  Primates  were  to  be  of  equal  authority, 
and  that  a  simple  personal  precedence  was  to  belong  to 
him  whose  consecration  was  of  older  date.^    But  Thomas  and  olaims 
claimed  more  than  this.     He  asserted  that  three  Bishop-  ^yer  thr^^ 
ricks  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  Dorchester,  Lichfield,  ■"*»|*^ 
and  Worcester,  belonged  of  right  to  his  own  metropolitan  Canter- 
jurisdiction.^   Alexander  declined  to  decide  either  question  ; 
both  should  be  heard  and  decided  in  England  by  a  Council 
of  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  the  realm.^    With  afiairs 
in  this  state  the  three  Prelates  returned  to  England. 

The  cause  was  heard  and  decided  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.     It  appears  to  have  been  twice  heard,  in  the 
regular  Paschal  and  Pentecostal  Gemots.     The  former  was  The  Easter 
held^  according  to  ancient  use,  at  Winchester,  while  the  wincheB- 
latter  was  held,  like  one  of  the  meetings  two  years  before,'  A'^'riis 
in  the  now  favourite  royal  dwelling-place  of  Windsor.  107a. 
The  two  meetings  are  evidently  confiised  in  our  several 


manB,  hceret  qnod  oommodum  sciret.  Ita  ill!  de  mana  Lanfranci  baculos 
ct  annuloe  redpientes,  betnm  ad  patriam  cum  eodem  moliti  sunt  reditum." 
It  it  almost  needless  to  say  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
loyal  Torkist  Thomas  Stnbbs.  ^  See  Appendix  LL. 

'  WilL  MaluL  G^est.  Pont.  40.  **  In  cujus  [AlexaDdii  Pap«]  prssentift 
Thomas  oahimniam  morit  de  primatn  Dorobemensis  ecdesiflB  et  de  snb- 
jectione  trimn  episooporum,  Doroensis  sive  Linooliensis,  Wigomiensis, 
lidtfeldensiB,  qui  nunc  est  Gestrensis/'    So  Vita  Lanfr.  302. 

*  lb.  41.  **  De  quA  re  et  de  tribus  Episcopis  multis  hinc  inde  verbis  pio<» 
litis*  decrerit  Alexander  Papa  oportere  banc  caussam  in  Anglic4  terrft  audiri* 
tt  illio  totius  regni  episooporum  et  abbatum  tesUmoniA  et  judido  difliniri. 

*  See  above,  p.  340. 


*f 
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oHtf .  zxz.  aooounts ;   bat  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  was  first 
heard  at  Winchester  before  a  purely  eeelesiastical  assembly, 
but  that  the  final  decision  was  gfiven  at  Windsor  in  a 
general  Gbm6t  of  the  whole  realm.^    The  BishopB  and 
Abbots    and    the    great    men    of    the    laity    were    all 
assembled^'    the    Papal    Legate    Hubert   was    present,^ 
and  the   King  himself,  presiding,  like  his   predecessors 
among  his  Witan,  adjured  all  present  to  hear  and  de- 
termine according  to  right  between  the  two  iUusirious 
Trial  of  the  disputants.^    The  cause  was  argued.     From  tile  side  of 
tweenLan-  Canterbuty  we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  pleadings, 
^^^    as  detailed  by  Lanfranc  himself  to  the  Pope.    On  the  side 
of  York  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  pleadings,  except  so 

'  Beddes  the  aooount  in  the  Gresta  Pontificum,  we  lukve  Lanfranc's  own 
letter  to  Pope  Alexander  (Giles,  i.  33),  and  the  formal  decree  of  the  Aa- 
flembly  with  the  signatares  (Vit.  Lanfr.  Giles,  i.  303  ;  Will.  Malm.  Gest 
Regg.  ill.  998).  In  this  document  the  two  hearings  are  distinotly  bcooght 
out,  while  Lanfranc's  letter  might  hare  implied  only  a  single  hearing 
at  Winchester ;  **  Ventilata  est  hsBC  causa  prius  apud  Yentanam  civitatem 
in  Paschali  solenmitate,  in  oapellft  regift  quBB  sita  est  in  castello,  postea  in 
▼lUA  regilk  qus  ▼ocator  Windlesor,  ubi  et  finem  aooepit  in  pnesentii  Begis, 
episooporum,  abbatum,  diversorum  ordinum,  qui  oongregati  eraot  apud 
curiam  in  festivitate  Pentecostes." 

■  Lanfiranc  himieli;  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  (33),  plainly  sets  forth  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Assembly ;  "  Quibus  de  rebus,  too,  sicut  sanotom 
prudentemque  pastorem  decuit  et  oportuit,  per  scriptum  sententiam  promul- 
glkstis,  quatenus  conventus  AngLicse  terra,  episcoporum,  abbatum,  csetera- 
romque  religlosi  ordinia  personarum,  utriusque  partes  rationes  andiret, 
discuteret,  definiret ;  &ctumque  est  ita.  Convenerunt  enim  ad  regalem 
curiam  apud  Wentanam  civitatem  in  Paschali  sollemnitate  episoopi,  ab- 
bates,  cnterique  ex  sacro  ac  Udcali  ordine  quoe  se  de  actione  morumque 
probitate  par  fuerat  oonyeniase  inprimis  adunati  sunt  a  noblB  ex  Testii 
auctoritate  per  sanctam  obedientiam."  Mark  the  mention  of  the  laity, 
of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the  words  attributed  to  Alexander.  The 
Pope  wished  the  matter  to  be  judged  by  a  Convocation,  but  it  was  judged 
by  a  Parliament. 

'  On  Hubert,  see  above,  p.  345. 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  24.  **  Deinde  regia  potestas  per  semetipsam  oontestata  est 
eas  per  Sdem  et  sacramentum  quibus  sibl  colligatl  erant  quatenus  hane 
caussam  intentissime  audirent,  auditam  ad  oertum  rectumque  finem  sine 
partium  fitvore  perducerent.  Utmmque  omnes  concorditer  sasoepemnt, 
ita  fiusturos  sub  prsafatft  obligatione  spoponderunt" 
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fin*  as  they  may  be  gaegsed  from  the  points  inausted  on  by  ohap.  zn. 
Thomas  at  the  Roman  Court.    The  Histoiy  of  Bseda  was  Pleadings 
put  in  as  evidence;  so  were  a  long  series  of  letters  from^^c^i^' 
varions  Popes  ;^   and  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  was^^*, 
giren  wholly  in  &90va  of  the  Kentish  metropolis.    The&yourof 
Humber  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces,*  ^^^ 
a  boimdary  dear  enough  as  between  Holdemess  and  Lin- 
deaey,  less  dear  if  we  go  up  to  the  higher  course  of  the 
Trent  or  the  Ouse.    This  sentence  of  course  eonfirmed  the 
right  of  Canterbury  to  archiepiscopal  authority  over  the 
three  disputed  dioceses ;  but  the  claim  of  York  over  them 
was  even  now  not  quite  silenced.^    As  to  the  church  of 
York  itself,  the  inherent  precedence  of  Canterbury  was 
scknowledged ;  Thomas  and  his  successors  were  to  make  pro- 
fession, not  only  to  Lanfranc  personally,  but  to  him  and  his 
successors.    A  zealous  Canterbury  writer  adds,  in  a  some-  One  suffira- 
what  noocking  strain,  that,  lest  the  Primate  of  York  should  ^k! 
be  left  altogether  without  snffinagans,  he  was  alk>wed  to 
receive  the  profession  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.'*     He  was 
doubtless  allowed  to  receive  the  profession  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops  also,  if  it  were  to  be  had. 

The  undisputed  ecclesiastical  reign   of  Lanfranc  now  EoeleeiA«ti- 

1  .  .  calBchemes 

b^n.     His  actions  as  the  second  man  in  the  realm,  asofLan- 

firanc. 

^  See  Ep.  Lanfr.  44-16,  and  more  fully  Will.  Malm.  Greet.  Pont.  44-65, 
and  Appendix  LL. 

'  Will.  Malm.  Geet.  Pont.  65.  "  Snocubuit  tantie  rationibus  Thomas, 
et  pladtum  ad  moderationem  transferrens,  libenter  oonditioni  oonoeflsit 
inimnm,  ut  ulterior  ripa  Humbne  fluminis  eseet  prindpium  sue  dioacesis, 
citerior  eeset  limes  paroohiie  Cantuarienais." 

*  See  below,  p.  372. 

*  Grerraee,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Soriptt.  1653.  "  Attamen  pro  bono  pacis 
LufrancuB  sponte  ooncessitThonmnt  DunelmensiB  episcopus  de  ceterosibi 
profiteretur  et  ut  suffiuganeos  obediret,  ut  vel  sio,  uno  saltern  deooratus 
episoopo,  nomen  archiepiscopi  obtineret."  He  adds  maliciously ;  "  Legimus 
ttmen  episoopoe  Eboraoenses  nonnnlloe  sine  pallio  toto  vitie  sun  tempore 
pnedictam  Eboraoensem  lexisse  ecdesiam." 
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OBAP.  xix»  William's  viceroy  when  he  was  out  of  England,  will  be 
recorded  at  other  stages  of  this  volume.     The  geneial 
effects   of  his  administration,  the  closer  connexion  with 
the  Papacy,  the  reform  or  revival  of  monasticisin^  the 
impulse  given  to  learning,  results  all  of  them  in  which  the 
personal  agency  of  Lanfranc  had  no  small  share,  will  be 
better  discussed  when  we  come  to  a  final  survey  of  the 
results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     At  present  I  purpose 
to   go    on  with  a  sketch  of  the  acts  of  his    primacy , 
and  of  the  great,  though  gpradual,  revolution  wrought  by 
him  in  the  Church  of  England  alongside  of  the  revolution 
Gradual  re- which  William  was  working  in  the  State.     William  was 
Eoffliflh      distributing  lands  and  granting  out  Earldoms,  in  such  sort 
Prelates,     that,  without  any  one  moment  of  violent  change,  the  native 
nobility  of  the  land  was  gradually  supplanted  by  strangers. 
Lan&anc  meanwhile  was  doing  the  same  work  among  the 
William's    Bishops  and  Abbots  of  England.     We  may  be  sure  that 
no  act  of  such  moment  as  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  a  Prelate — ^unless  possibly  in  the  small  dependent  see 
of  Rochester — ^was  ever  made  without  William's  personal 
Personal     authority  and  approval.  Still  Lanfranc  appears  throughout 
^^[^    as  the  immediate  actor  in  all  these  matters.     Meanwhile 
the  series  of  ecclesiastical  Councils  held  by  him  get  more 
and  more  clearly  distinguished  from  those  common  As- 
semblies of  the  whole  realm  which  men  of  old  had  looked 
on  as  failing  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  take  order  in 
all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
within  the  English  realm.^ 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  405.  We  begin  to  see  the  division  between  the  two 
daases  of  assemblies  in  snch  an  expression  as  that  (see  above,  p.  543)  of 
the  Legate  holding  a  synod  on  the  morrow  of  the  assembly  held  by  the 
King.  So  in  1085  (Ghron.  Petrib.  in  anno)  we  find  the  King  holdiiq;  hii 
court  for  five  days,  and  then  the  Archbishop  holding  his  synod  for  three 
days  more.  Here  are  the  beginnings  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
two  Convocations  in  England,  half  eoclesiastioal  synods,  half  estates  of  the 
realm,  each  character  hindering  the  efiectual  working  of  the  other. 
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Bot  besides  his  general  care  over  the  whole  Church  and  ohap.  iuz. 
realm,  Lanfrane  was  a  diligent  Bishop  over  his  own  city  j[jj^^^^ 
and  diocese.     His  most  pressing  local  cares  were  the  re-^p^o^^i^ 
building  of  the  metropolitan  minster ^  and  the  restoration  ^^  ^^ 
of  its  monks  to  their  fall  number  and  the  re-establishment  builds  the 

metropolis 

of  canonical  discipline  among  them.    As  for  the  material  tan  church. 
&bricy  whatever  the  fire  had  spared  of  the  church  which  ■®7^'*°79' 
Oda  had    repaired  and  raised^  was  now  swept  awaj  to 
make  room  for  the  last  improvements  which  the  building- 
art  had  received  beyond  the  sea.     Lanfrane  took  as  his 
model  the  church  which  he  had  left  at  Caen^^  and  which 
still  lacked  somewhat  of  completion.^    Prudent^  like  his 
master,  Lanfrane  took  care  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
reproach  which  lights  on  those  who  begin  to  build  and  are 
not  able  to  finish.    The  church  of  Canterbury,  as  designed  Changes  in 
and  carried  out  by  him,  was  not  one  of  those  vast  piles  the  new 
whose  building  was  necessarily  spread  over  several  genera-  <»bnrch. 
tions.     His  whole  work  was  done  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  a  space  whose  shortness  amazed  his  own  generation.^ 
The   ancient  churchy  with  its  two  apsidal  ends  and  its 
basiliean  ranges  of  pillars^  now  gave  way  to  a  minster 
of  the    received   Norman  type,   with    two    towers,  one 
of  which  was    standing   within  the   present  generation, 
flanking  its  western  front,  and  with  the  central  lantern 
rising,   as   usual,   over    the    choir   with    its    supporting 


*  See  above,  p.  125.    See  an  the  evidence  in  Willis's  Canterbuiy,  13,  14. 
'  See  the  comparison  between  the  two  churches  in  Willis,  65. 

'  See  vol.  iiL  pp.  108,  38a. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist  Nov.  8  (Selden).  "  iS!dificavit . . .  eodesiam,  quam  spatto 
feptem  annomm  a  fimdamentis  fenne  totnm  perfectam  reddidit."  William 
of  Hahnesbnzy  also  (Gtest.  Pont.  69)  remarks  on  the  speed  with  which 
I^nfranc's  woric  was  done ;  "  iEIdifioia  eodesis  oui  sedebat  vorax  flamma 
ante  non  mnltmn  consumpeerat,  comulabantque  minam  aggeres  parietum, 
disjecta  tectorum.  lUe,  deturbatis  veteribos  fandamentis,  suadtavit  In 
amplioiem  statum  omnia,  ignores  majors  pulcritudine  an  velocitate."  So 
Eadmer  also  (7)  says  of  the  monastic  bnildings,  "  domos  ad  opus  mona- 
obomm  necesaarias  dtato  opere  oonsummavit.' 


n 
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CHAP.  zix.  transepts.^  The  building  thus  nieed  was  enriehed  with 
eveij  ornament  known  to  the  age ;  the  vaulting  of  large 
spaces  with  stone  had  not  jet  been  ventured  on^  but  all  the 
skill  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  painter  was  lavished  on  the 
adornment  of  the  rich  ceilings  of  Lanfranc's  minster.^  And^ 
if  the  Primate  was  careful  for  the  material  temple^  he  was 
no  less  carefiil  for  the  welfare  and  discipline  of  its  ministers. 
HeieformB  The  monks  ol  Christ  Church,  Earls  rather  than  monka  in 
and  in-       the  stateliucss  of  their  following,  lived,  we  are  told,  the  life 


ti^^^nm-  ^^  ^*yMen  in  all  things,  except  that  the  vow  of  chastiiy 
^^'  still  observed.^    Dice,  banquets,  raiment  softer  than  tiie 

rule  of  Saint  Benediet  allowed,  the  joys  of  torture  and 
slaughter  so  dear  to  the  saint  upon  the  throne,  formed^ 
so  Norman  reformers  gave  out,  the  delights  of  the  Enghdi 
brotherhood  in  the    days  of   Stigand.^     All    this    was 

^  The  descriptkni  of  Grervase  (De  Combustione,  X  Scriptt.  1295)  clearly 
points  oat  the  position  of  the  choir  under  the  tower ;  "  Toiris  in  medio 
•oolesie  mazimis  sabnixa  pilariis  poidta  est,  sioat  in  medio  oiroam- 
ferentiK  oentrum  .  • .  ab  hao  versui  oocidentem  navis  yel  aula  est  eoolamg 
rabniza  utrimque  piiariis  octo ;  banc  n«7em  weL  a«dam  fininnt  diUB 
tuiree  sablimee  .  .  .  pnlpitom  Tero  tnrrem  pnedictam  a  nayi  qnodammodo 
aeparabat  . . .  pnedieta  magna  turris  cruoem  habebat  ez  ntroqne  latere, 
anstralem  Bcilicet  et  aqnilonalem."  This  "  pnlpitom,**  it  ti  plain  from  his 
description,  was  the  rood-screen  across  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern, 
but,  when  the  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Prior  Conrad,  it  would  seem  that  the 
stalls  were  placed  in  the  eastern  limb,  for  Geryase  says  (1394),  **  Be  tone 
in  Chorum  per  gradus  plurimos  aaoenditur." 

*  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  69.  "Jam  yero  ez  abundanti  est  dicere, 
quantum  ibi  omamentorum  congesBerit,  Tel  in  palliis  et  sacratiB  vestibus, 
in  quibus,  cedente  materia,  manus  aurificum  vinoebat  ezpensarum  pretium, 
yel  in  diyersicoloribus  picturis,  ubi  lenociuante  splendore  fuoorum  ars 
spectabilis  rapiebat  animos,  et  puloritudinis  gratia  soUicitabat  ocolos  ad 
lacunaria." 

'  lb.  70.  "  Monachi  Gantuarienses,  sicut  omnes  tunc  temporis  in  AngliA, 
secularibns  baud  abshniles  erant,  nisi  quod  pudidtiam  non  fiusile  pro- 
derent/* 

*  lb.  **  Canum  cursibus  avocari,  avium  pnsdam  raptu  alJamm  yolucrum 
per  inane  sequi,  spumantis  equi  tergum  premere,  tesseras  quatere,  potibus 
indulgere,  delicatiori  yictu  et  accuratiori  cultu;  frugalitatem  nescire, 
parsimoniam  abnuere,  et  cetera  id  genus,  at  magis  illos  oonsnles  quam 
monachos  pro  frequentalk  famulantium  dioeres." 
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dianged,  bat  not  saddenly.     Lanfranc  knew  better  than  obap.  xix. 
at  once  to  pat  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  the  sinners 
were  g^radaally  led  hy  his  mild  rebokes  to  forsake  the 
eiTor  of  their  ways.^     He  also  largely  increased  the  nam- 
berB  of  the  society.    The  monks  of  Christ  Church  were 
ndsed  by  him  to  a  body  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty^  and  they  were  placed  under  the  more  regular  govem- 
ment  of  a  Prior.^     He  rebuilt  the  arehiepiscopal  palace 
in  the  city,  besides  building  houses  on  many  of  his  rural 
lordships.^    He  built  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  both  HU  buUd- 
flexeSj  and  founded  the  church  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Apostle  (Sl^table 
of  the  English^  served  by  a  body  of  r^;ular  canons — ^the  ^^^^^ 
first,  it  would  seem,  of  that  order  who  had  been  seen  in  Saint 
England — ^whose  duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the  souls  and  at^^r. 
bodies  ci  l^e  brethren  and  sisters.^     In  all  these  good  Y^^Aed 

1084. 

^  Will.  Malm.  G«st.  Pont.  i.  70.  **  Soiebftt  enim,  artiB  srtium,  id  est 
regiminis  animaruxn,  peritissimiiB,  oonsuetudinem  a  naturft  esse  secundam, 
1  repentinA  morum  conyeralone  teneriores  exacerbari  animoe.  Quapropter 
bhndis  monitionibiu  per  interFaUa  temporis,  nunc  ilia,  nunc  ista  snb- 
tiahens,  oote  Yirtatum  mdee  exacnebat  ad  bonmn  mentes,  eliinabatque  ab 
en  vitfomm  mbiginem.*' 

*  Oervaae,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  X  Serippt.  1654.  **  Pfoceasn  temporis  cen- 
tom  monachofl  appoauit,  do  prudenter  institaens  at  in  eccIenA  Christi 
nonachi  eaBont  lepties  zx.  rel  centum  et  1.,  qtdbnB  ordinem  scripait, 
Mmm  institmt." 

'  Eadmer,  Hirt.  Nov.  8.  *•  ifidifioavlt  et  curiam  sibi.*'  Gervase,  Act. 
Pont.  Canl  1655.  '*  In  maneriia  ad  arohiepiaoopum  pertinentibuB  eooleiiaB 
ok  domoa  honeataa  ndificavit.'*  Of  one  of  theae  buildings  we  find  a  aomewhat 
■oapidoua  notice  in  Domeaday,  36;'*  Ad  hoc  manerium  [Eatursete]  per- 
tinuerant  T.  R.  £.  in  civitate  liL  maaura,  et  modo  non  aunt  niM  xxy.,  quia 
*lue  sunt  deatractB  in  novi  hoapitatione  arohiepisoopi." 

*  Win.  Malm.  Great.  Pont.  7a.  **  Extra  urbem  Cantuariam  in  aquilo- 
>^  parte  lapideaa  domoe  omnibua  ^genia,  in  occidentali  parte  regiA  vale- 
tadine  fluentibua  ligneaa  looavit,  canonioia  etiam  apud  Sanctum  Gregorium 
'vgoUoiboa  inatitatia,  qui  eia  divina  facerent  officia ;  diriaia  pro  vaiietate 
•exQiun  babitaculia,  anmptibna  proTiaia,  miniatria  delegatia."  The  dia- 
tiaetioii  of  the  two  ritinnfw  of  buildinga  in  wood  and  in  atone  ahould  be  noted, 
^pare  the  bnildinga  of  Biahop  Ave^gaud  of  Le  Mana,  vol.  ii  p.  607, 
'^  ed. ;  Genraae,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1655.  **  Eocleaiam  Sancti  Nioohd 
*d  ooddentem  ciyitatia  et  hoapitale  fecit  leprosorum,  in  quibua  eoole- 
"^  cleriooe  inatituit,  ut  pnedictia  agrotia  vivia  et  deflmctia  apiritualia 
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OHAP.  ziz.  works  the  King  helped  and  &youred  him^  as  also  in  his 
efforts  for  the  spread  and  reform  of  monasticisin  in  the 

His  private  country  generally.^    And  hesides  these  public   acts,  we 

works.  h^^  much  also  of  his  private  alms^^  alms  in  which  his 
abundant  bounty  did  not  always  wait  till  it  was  called 
upon.  Lanfranc  freely  offered  help  wherever  it  was 
needed j  and  he  strove  that* his  left  hand  should  not  know 
what  his  right  hand  did.^ 

He  re-  But  if  Laufranc  was  bountiful  in  spending^  he  was  no 

coTera  the    •■  i»i«  •        a^  a      •  ^  i^        r  •  r. 

estates  of    1^^  carelui  in  recovenng  the  property  m  regard  to  which 

his  see.       j^^  ^,^g  trustee  for  his  church  and  his  successors.     One 

£Eunpus  case  of  his  zeal  in  the  recovery  of  the  lost  posses- 

sioDs  of  his  see  has  become  familiar  as  an  example  of  the 

Encroach-  jnrisprudeuce  of  the  age.*    The  Eling's  brother^  Bishop 

meote  of  ,         , 

Odo.  OdOj   had,   in  his  temporal  character  of  Earl  of  Kent, 

usurped  divers  possessions  and  rights  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop.^    To  these  Lanfranc  made  his  claim,  and  the 


niinistrarent,  victualia  qaoque  eisdem  ngrotis  et  redditus  assignayit."   Tbe 
word  "  derici "  as  applied  to  regular  canons  should  be  noted. 

1  Will.  Mahn.  Qest.  Pont.  7a.  '*  Hujusmodi  temporo  Willehni  majofrif 
insistebat  operibus,  non  multas  de  his  que  ab  eo  petenda  put&sset  repalssi 
passns.    Nam  ad  ceteros  minus  civilis,  illi  erat  affeciuosns  et  dnlcis.*' 

*  The  writer  of  the  Brevis  Relatio  (Giles,  9)  records  a  not  very  happy 
play  upon  Lanfranc's  name ;  "  Propter  laigitatem  itaque  animi  ejos 
dioebant  quidam  merito  eum  vooatum  esse  Lanfranoum,  id  est  ferentam 
cor  largnm,  eo  quod  largus  et  bonus  erga  omnes  homines  foil" 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  71.  **  Ultroneus  juvenibus  ofiene  denarioii 
qoibus  neceesitadinmn  propriamm  inopis  oceuirerent.  Si  datom  fortaita 
excideret,  geminare,  idqoe  clam  aliis  esse  pnecipere.** 

*  The  fiunous  scene  on  Penenden  Heath,  "oongregatio  ilia  fionon 
nobHium  Anglin  et  seniorum  [)«  yldestan  l>egnas],  qum  ex  precepto  Beg* 
facta  est  apnd  Pinnindene/'  as  Gervase  (Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1655)  calls  it» 
is  also  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Chronicle  as  **  magnmn 
pladtmn  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Pinenden."  But  the  fnllest  account  is  found  in 
Bishop  Emulf  s  Rochester  History,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  334. 

'  The  pompous  opening  in  which  Emulf  records  ihis  fiust  is  worth 
noticing ;  **  Tempore  magni  Regis  Willelmi,  qui  Anglicum  regnum  armii 
conquisiyit  et  suis  ditionibus  subjugavit,  contigit  Odonem  Baiooeiuem 
Bpiscopum  et  ejusdem  Regis  fratrem  multo  citius  quam  LanfrancoiB 
Archiepiscopum  in  Angliam  venire,  atque  in  comitatu  de  Cant,  cum  mBgoi 
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King  commanded  the  matter  to  be  heard^  in  ancient  ohap.xiz« 
English  form,  before  the  Scirgemot  of  Kent.  He  forther  l^^''''' 
bade  that  Ensrlishmen  known  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Laws  Penenden 

Heatb. 

of  England  should  be  specially  summoned.^  Such  a  pro-  1072. 
vision  was  not  needless.  When  the  King's  men,  French 
and  English,  were  gathered  together,  the  result  might  be  . 
different  in  a  shire  like  Kent,  which  had  been  utterly  given 
over  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,^  and  in  a  shire  like  Lincoln, 
where  English  Thegns  and  Lawmen  still  held  their  own 
in  considerable  numbers.^  The  Assembly  met  in  the 
ancient  meeting-place  of  the  shire  on  Penenden  Heath,^ 
and  the  pleadings  on  the  two  sides  occupied  the  whole 
shire  for  three  days.^  In  this  case  the  natural  presidents 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl,^  were  themselves 
the  litigants ;  the  court  was  therefore  held  by  Geoffrey  of 
Mowbray,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  appears  on  more  than 

potentiA  residere,  ibique  potestatem  non  modicam  exercere.  Et  quia  illis 
diebuB  in  comitatu  Hlo  quisquam  non  erat  qui  tanto  fortitudinis  yiro 
ivoBtere  powet,  propter  magnam  quam  habuit  potestatem,  terras  oomplurea 
de  aichiepiflcopatu  Cantuarberis  et  conBuetudines  nonnuUaa  sibi  airipuity 
vtqoe  UBurpana  sun  dominationi  adacripsit." 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  335.  "  Pnecepit  ergo  Rex  comitatum  totum  absque 
mor&  oongidere,  et  homines  comitatf^s  omnes  Francigenas,  et  pnecipue 
Anglos  in  antiquis  legibns  et  oonsuetudinibus  peritos  in  unum  oonyenire." 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  34.  '  See  above,  p.  214. 

*  Domesday,  i.  "Si  fuerint  praemoniti  ut  conveniant  ad  sciram,  ibunt 
Qique  ad  Hnnedennam,  non  longius."  See  Furley's  Weald  of  Kent, 
^^7>  337t  26S,  Compare  the  meetings  of  the  Berkshire  Scirgemdt  at 
CwichehneshlKw,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

'  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  335.  "  Et  quouiam  multa  placita  de  diratiocina- 
^io&ibas  terrarum  et  verba  de  oonsuetudinibus  legum  inter  Archiepisoo- 
P^un  et  pnedictum  Baiocensem  Episcopum  ibi  surrezerunt,  et  etiam  inter 
ooQSQetudines  regales  et  archiepisoopales  qu«  prim&  die  expediri  non 
pofcaeruDt,  e4  caussA  totus  comitatns  per  tree  dies  ibi  fuit  detentus." 

*  We  find  Lanfranc  and  Odo  acting  together  in  this  character  in  Domes- 
^7f  3.  A  reeve  named  Bruman  had  levied  T.  R.  E.  certain  dues  belonging 
^  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine,  **  qui  postea  T.  R.  W.  ante  Archiepisoo- 
pniQ  Laofrancum  et  Episcopum  Baiocensem  recognovit  se  injuste  aocepisse, 
^  ncnmento  facto  juravit  quod  ipse  ecclesie  suas  consuetudines  quietas 
^bosrunt  R.  £.  tempore,  et  ex  inde  utrasque  eodesin  in  su&  terrft  habu^^ 
>^nt  oonsaeiudines  suas,  judicio  baronum  Regis  qui  pladtum  tenuerunt.** 
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oHAP.  XIX.  one  other  occasioa  in  the  character  of  Justiciary.^  A  crowd 

Natiu-6      of  men  of  rank  and  autiiority,  French  aad  English,  ap- 

Assembly,  peared  in  that  mixed  character^  at  once  jadges  and  wit-* 

nesses,  which  marks  the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.     But 

WitnesBof  special  weight  was  attached  to  the  witness  of  .Sthehic, 

iEthelrio,   the  deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons,  an  aged  man, 

specially  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  land.     He  was»  by  tiie 

King's  special  order^  brought — perhaps  from  his  prison  at 

Marlborough — ^in  a  car  or  waggon  like  a   Merowing^ 

King,  to  declare  to  the  Assembly  what  the  ancient  customs 

Judgement  ^f  England  were.^    The  Assembly  heard  and  determined, 

given  for  "  "^  i        /•  « 

Lanfrano.    on  grounds,  we  are  told,  so  strong  and  clear  that  &om  uiat 
day  no  man  ever  dared  to  call  in  question  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  its  decision.^    Divers  lands  of  the  see  were  re- 
The  covered  from  Odo  and  his  followers  and  from  other  onjnst 

Hugh  of  occupants.  Among  them  we  specially  mark  Hugh  of  Mont- 
j^l^^  fort,  already  known  at  Senlae  and  at  Dover,*  and  Turold  of 
and  Ralph  Rochester,  whose  dwarfish  form  still  lives  in  the  Tapestry 

Curbe-  .  ,     ^ 

spine.  of  Bayeux/  A  third  was  Balph,  described,  possibly  bom 
some  physical  defect  of  the  same  kind^  as  Ourva^spina  or 
Cfurbespme^  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  a  special  despoiler 

^  Ang.  Sao.  i.  335.  <*Huic  pladto  interfoerant  Goisfiridus  EpisoopM 
Constantienns,  qui  in  loco  Regis  fuii  et  justitiam  illam  tenmi." 

'  lb.  **  ^gelrions  Episoopus  de  Cioestrft,  tit  antiquiasimns  et  l^gnn 
teme  sapientisBimus,  qui  ex  pnscepto  Regis  adTectos  {bit  ad  xpsas  airti- 
quas  leg^m  oonsnetudines  discutiendas  et  edooendas  in  mA  qnadxigL'' 
No  one  would  have  guessed  from  this  description  that  ^tli^c  had 
oessed  to  be  Bishop  of  any  see,  and  thftt,  while  he  was  Bishop,  his  Ma 
was  at  Selsey  and  not  at  Ghiohester.  He  is  spoken  of  again  in  neariy  the 
same  way  when  his  cause,  of  which  we  have  ahready  heard  (see  aboie, 
p.  343)»  was  finally  settled  in  the  Council  of  1076 ;  "  Fratris  noetri  AJlM 
Cioestrensis  quondam  Episoopi,  eaussa  canomee  definita  et  ad  fiiiem  psr- 
ducta  est."   Wilkins*  CJoncilia,  i  367. 

'  Ang.  Sac.  u.  s.  **  In  ill&  die  quA  ipeum  placitnm  finitum  fait  non 
remansit  homo  in  toto  regno  AwgHaB  qui  aliquid  inde  calumniaretiir  neqM 
super  ipsas  terras  etiam  parvnm  quidquid  clamaret." 

*  See  above,  p.  73. 

'  *'Turoldus  de  Hroyece8tri&,"  as  he  appears  in  firaulf.  See  toL  iS.  p 
568.  So  in  Domesday,  6  ft,  7,  we  find  "  Radulius  Alius  Tunddi  de 
Rovecestre  "  as  a  tenant  of  Bishop  Odo  in  Kent. 
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of  women.^     The  Archbishop  moreover  succeeded  in  de-  chap.  xix. 
fining  the  King's  rights  over  his  own  lands,  which  were  ^^  ^ 
narrowed  to  certain  cases  touching  the  safety  and  good  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  King's  highway.^    He  established  in  biAhop. 
letom  divers  rights  of  his  own  over  the  lands  of  the  King 
and  the  Earl,  such  especially  as  touched  the  good  morak 
and  the  souls'  health  of  his  flock.^    The  decree  of  the  local 
Gein6t  was  laid  before  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  approved 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  seemingly  sanctioned  with  all 
solemnity  by  a  general  Council  of  the  whole  realm.^ 

^  '*  Radulfus  de  Curv&-8piii&"  in  Emulfl  We  find  him  in  Domesday  (a)  as 
holding  the  houses  in  Canterbury  which  had  belonged  to  Harold's  mistress, 
'whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  or  any  other  (see  yoL  iii.  pp.  763,  764) ; 
**  BadnUus  de  Curbespine  habet  iv.  mansuras  in  eiyitate  quas  tenutt  qnsedam 
concubina  Herald!."  He  appears  again  in  9  6  ;  *'  Badulfus  de  Curbespine 
tenet  de  Episcopo  [Odone]  nnum  jugnm  in  Berfrestone.  Ibi  una  paupercula 
nnilier  reddit  ili.  denarios  et  unum  obolum."  The  name  Curbetpine  may 
be  hereditary,  as  in  Orderio  (550  D)  we  find  a  **  Bobertus  de  CurvlrspinA, 
strenuns  miles,"  father  of  Gilbert  Maminot,  Bishop  of  Lisieuz,  and  perhaps 
of  this  Ralph. 

'  The  royal  rights  are  thus  defined  in  the  Winchester  Appendix ; 
"  LsDfrancus  diratiocinaYit,  se  suamque  eoclesiam  omnes  terras  et  oonsue- 
tadines  suas  ita  liberas  teix&  maiique  habere,  sicut  Rex  habet  suas,  exceptis 
tribus,  videlicet,  si  regalis  via  fuerit  efibsa ;  si  arbor  indsa  juxta  super  eam 
eeeiderit ;  si  homioidium  fiictum  vel  sanguis  in  ek  fusus  fuerit ;  in  iis  qui 
deprehensus,  et  ab  eo  pignus  acoeptum  fiierit ;  Regi  enim  dabit ;  alioquin 
fiber  a  Regis  exactoribus  erit."  They  are  given  more  fully  by  Emulf,  335, 
hat  to  the  same  effect.  Compare  also  the  customs  of  Canterbury  in  Domes- 
day,  2;  "Si  quis  infra  has  pubUcas  vias  intus  oivitalem  yel  extra  foderit 
▼el  palum  fizerit  sequitur  iUum  pr»positus  Regis  ubicumque  abierit  et 
emendam  acdpiet  ad  opus  Regis." 

'  Emulf,  Ang.  Sacr.  1.  336.  "  Etenim  ab  illo  die  quo  dauditur  Allelujah 
vque  ad  octaYms  PasohsB,  si  quis  sanguinem  fuderit,  Archiepisoopo  emenda- 
bit.  Et  in  omni  tempore  tam  extra  Quadragesimam  quam  infra  qui- 
cunqne  illam  culpam  fecerit  qu»  Cilduuite  Yocatur,  Archiepiscopus  aut 
totam  aut  dimidiam  emendationis  partem  habebit;  infra  Quadragesimam 
quidMn  totam  et  extra  aut  totam  aut  dimidiam  emendationem.  Habet 
otiam  in  eisdem  terris  omnibas  qusBCumque  ad  curam  et  salutem  animamm 
videntur  pertinere."  Cildtoite  is  the  fine  paid  by  the  fiither  of  an  illegitimate 
child.    On  other  penalties  of  this  kind  see  aboYo,  p.  51. 

*  lb.  **  Hujns  placiti  mnltis  testibus  multisque  rationibus  detenninatum 
finem  poetquam  Rex  audivit,  laudavit,  laudans  cum  consensu  omniuir 
prindpum  suorum  confirmaYit,  et  ut  deincepe  inoomiptua  peneyeraret 
finniter  prseoepit." 
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CHAP.  xa.      This  is  one  of  the  moments  in  his  histoiy  which  set 

Iilustra-     before  us  the  mixed  character  of  William  on  its  bri^rhtest 

tion  of  .  ^ 

William's    side.     He  coold  at  all  times  play  the  tyrant  when   so 
l^^      ^    it  suited  his  policy.     In  course  of  time  he  even  learned  to 
position,      pia^y  ^be  tyrant  at  the  mere  bidding  of  his  own  pleasure. 
But  when  no  such  motive  led  him  astray^  no  prince  was 
more  ready  than  William  to  reign  as  a  just  King  over  his 
people.      In  this  present  matter  ^l&ed  or   Cnut  could 
have  done  no  more  than  William  did.     He  appears  as  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious^  that  justice  should  be  done,  even 
against  his  own  brother.     He  steps  in,  not  as  a  partizan 
of  either  disputant^  but  as  a  supreme  power^  careful  to 
provide  that  the  lawful  judges  should  have  the  means  of 
Retention  judging  fairly  between  both  disputants.     Above   aU,  the 
La^°*       story  shows  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  root  out  the  Laws  of  England  and  to  bring  in 
some   foreign  code  of  his  own   devising  in   their  stead. 
The  matter  is  judged  by  the  lawfdl  English  Court,  as- 
sembled in  its  ancient  place  of  meeting.      It  is  judged 
according  to  the  ancient  Laws  of  England,  as  set  forth 
by  the  mouths  of  those  who  knew  them  best^  those  whose 
memories  could  go  furthest  back  into  the  days  of  the  holy 
Eadward  and  the  righteous  Cnut.     If  men  of  foreign  birth 
were  present^  if  they  even  presided  in  the  Assembly^  it 
was  not  as  men  of  foreign  birth  that  they  were   there. 
Geoffrey  of  Mowbray  and  his  companions  were  present 
in  the  Oemot  at  Penenden  as  men  who  held  English  lands 
according  to  English  Law.     They  wei*e  present  as  the 
officers  of  a  King  of  the  English  who^  on  that  day  at  least, 
fully  carried  out  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn^  to  rule 
his  Kingdom  as  well  as   it  had  ever  been  ruled  by  any 
of  the  Kings  of  the  English  that  were  before  him.^ 

Having  thus  sketched  the  state  of  the  metropolitan 

*  See  Yol.  iii.  p.  560. 
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diorch,  I  will  run  briefly  through  the  history  of  the  chief  ohap.  xix. 
fiishopricks  and  Abbeys  of  England,  as  they  were  aflFected  f^^^^.^ 
by  this  memorable  primacy.     A  few  events  which  had  churches  of 
a  direct  bearing  on  general  history  will  be  kept  for  their  ^^or 
proper  place  in  chronological  order.  Lanfrano. 

Next  to  his  own  church  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  object  Rochester, 
of  Lanfranc's  care  was  the  little  dependent  Bishoprick  of 
Rochester.  The  nomination  to  this  see  lay  in  his  own  hands.^ 
The  English  Prelate  Siward,  who  had  a  share  in  the  conse-  J>^^^  of 
ciation  of  Lanfranc,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  see  for  life.^  siward. 
He  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  two  monks  of  Caen,  '^^^* 
WLOSt  and  Gundulf,^  the  latter  of  whom  has  left  a  great  Bishop, 
name  behind  him  in  the  history  of  military  architecture.  He  Jf  ^  * 
was  the  architect  of  the  great  work  of  the  Conqueror,  the  Bishop, 
mighty  Tower  of  London;^  he  built  also  his  own  tower  ***77-i'    . 

All  our  anthoritieB  emphatically  point  to  this  peculiar  position  of  the 
^oetMiter  Bishoprick.  Thus  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Winchester  Ghronide 
^  read,  <■  Seito  anno  dedit   Hemosto  monacho,  in  capitulo  ecclesin 

Cbxkti,  eoolesiain  BofeDsem  regendam,  quern  et  Lundoniffi  sacravit 

HemostoB  hoc  ipso  anno  ab  hAc  yitft  migravit.  Septimo  anno,  Gundulfo 
Bodo  eodetiam  Rofensem  tradidit,  quern  etiam  Cantuaris  sacravit." 
Sm  alio  Gervaae*  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1654.  WilL  Makn.  Gest.  Pont.  136; 
"  His  miserias  corrigere  Tolens,  sapientissimus  Lanfiancus  Archiepiscopus 
^^^fiotikQm  quemdam  monachum  pontifioem  loco  dedit.  Sed  eo  yeloci  morte 
P'vrepto,  Gundulfum  ssque  monachum  indnzii."  But  the  other  side  may 
oe  wen  in  the  **  libellus  "  of  the  Rochester  monks,  Ang.  Sac.  L  384. 

'  Ann.  Boff.  Ang.  Sao.  i  342.  <*  Anno  mlizv.  Sywardus  Boffensis 
^P^wopQB  obiity  cui  suooessit  Amostos,  Beocensis  monachus."  Florence 
^i^*dvertently  puts  this  under  1070,  seemingly  wishing  to  clear  off  the  his- 
^«  of  several  Bishops  at  once. 

'  There  is  a  special  Life  of  Gundulf  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii  273.  He  was  a 
B^ve  of  the  Tezin,  first  a  canon  of  Bouen,  then  a  monk  of  Bee,  who 
ntoved  to  Saint  Stephen's  with  Lanfranc. 

*  On  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  London  see  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  in  Old 
^^«iAxfiij  97,  98.  As  a  direct  authority  for  Gundulf 's  share  in  the  work  he 
'^VB  to  the  "  Conventio  inter  GundulfimL  Bpiscopum  et  Eadmerum  An- 
^debuigensem  Londonin,"  in  Heame's  Teztus  Rofiensis,  ai2  :  <'Dum 
^*^Oiindu]fus,ex  prsecepto  Regis  Willielmi  Magni,  preesset  open  magnao  . 
^iinia  Londonise,  et  hospitatus  fuisset  apud  ipsum  .^dmerum."  The 
^'"B^  Tower,  and  not  CatUe,  belonged  to  Gundulf 's  fortress  fit>m  the  first. 
°M  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1097,  1100, 11 01. 

▼OL.  TV.  B  b 
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OHAP.  zxz.  at  Malling^^  and  in  the  dajs  of  William  Bufiis  he  built 
-A^^*®*^  a  royal  castle  in  his  own  city,  which  in  the  next  agpe  gav« 
of  Chmdulf.  way  to  one  of  greater  enrichment,  which  now  forms  one 
of  the  noblest  rains  of  Aomanesqae  defensive  work.'  But 
HerabuildB  he  also,  no  doubt  in  partnership  with  his  patron,  rebuilt 
Cathedral,  his  Cathedral  chnreh^  and  reformed  the  discipline  of  its 
BStutM"  iiainisters.  At  the  death  of  Siward^  we  are  told,  it  was 
monks  for  in  a  wretched  state.     It  was  still  served  by  secular  canons, 

canoDB.  ,    , 

of  whom  only  four  were  left^  and  those  living  in  the  same 
poverty  in  which  we  are  told  that  their  brethren  at  Wells 
Marriage  were  found  at  the  coming  of  Gisa.*  We  gather  fix)m  another 
canoiui.  source  that  they  were  commonly  married^  that  their  wives 
and  children  were  legally  recognized^  and  that  moreover  both 
husbands  and  wives  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  monks 
who  supplanted  them.^    These,  under  the  care  of  Lanfianc 

^  See  Old  London,  97. 

'  A  diBpute  between  the  Bishop  and  William  Rufiis  about  the  minor 
of  Hedenham  in  Buckinghamahire  was  compromised  by  the  Bidiop,  m  > 
skilful  architect,  undertaking  to  build  the  King  a  castle ;  **  quatenus  pro 
pecuniA,  quam  pro  ooncessione  maneril  ezigebat,  Episoopus  Grundulfus^qais 
in  opere  csBmentarii  pluiimum  scions  et  efficax  erat,  castrum  sibi  HrofenBO 
lapideum  de  suo  constmeret.'*  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  338.)  So  presently  we  resd, 
"  Igitar  hoc  pacto  coram  Bege  inito,  fecit  castrum  Gundulfus  Episoopus  de 
suo  ex  integro  totum,  oostamine,  ut  reor,  Iz.  librarum.**  The  whole  stoiy 
is  curious. 

s  Emulf  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  337)  speaks  only  of  GundulPs  share  in  the 
work ;  *'  zxzi.  annis  inibi  superstes  exsistens,  eodesiam  S.  Andree,  pSD« 
vetustate  dirutam,  novam  ex  integro,  ut  hodie  apparet,  SDdificavit,  offidnsi 
quoque  monaohis  necessariasj,  prout  loci  necessitas  pati  potuit,  omnei 
construxit."  But  Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1665,  distinctly  attributes  Um 
work  to  Lanfrano  ;  "  Ecdesiam  Sanoti  Andres  Roffensis,  quam  Bex  olim 
fimdaverat  Ethelbertus,  renovayit,  oonsummavit,  quam  etiam  precioos 
omamentis  et  monachis  ditavit." 

*  Ang.  Sac.  i.  339.  '*  Et  quum  non  amplius  in  introitu  episoopatfis  sai 
quam  quinque  invenisset  in  ecclesiA  S.  Andree  canonicos,  die  quA  sscolo 
prosenti  decessit  plusquam  sexaginta  monachos,  bene  legentes  et  optimt 
cantantes,  in  servitio  Dei  et  apostoli  sui  Deum  timentes  et  super  omois 
amantes,  reliquit."  WUliam  of  Malmesbury  (Gest  Pont  73)  speaks  of 
the  canons  of  Rochester,  just  like  those  of  Wells,  as  '*  ipsi  quotidiani  pioii 
^^ntes." 

*  This  appears  from  a  curious  set  of  entries  in  Ang.  Sao.  i.  340,  frott 
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and  Grondulf,  grew  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  the  rule^cHAP.  xiz. 
of  Saint  Benedict  flourished  in  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew 
of  Rochester.     Lanfranc  also  won  back  for  his   vassal  Lanfranc 
church  a  lordship  in  the  distant  shire  of  Cambridge,  a  the  estates 
lordship  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  Harold,  and  whose  ^  q^^ 
grant  is    recorded  in  a  writ  of  William  in  the  English  bridge, 
tongue.^      The  story  illustrates  the  state  of  things   in 
the  days   when   English   Law   had   to   be  administered 
by  foreign  officers.     The  Bishop  of  Rochester  claims  the 
land  of  Eing  William;   the  King  refers  the  matter  to 
the  lawful  tribunal,  the   Scirgemot.'     But  through  fear  Unjust 
of  the  Norman  Sheriff  Kcot,  of  whom  we  have  already  ^h!^^^^ 
heard,3  the  English  witnesses  gave  a  fiidse  verdict  that^*^** 
the  land  belonged  to  the  Crown.     Complaint  was  made  The  wrong 
to  Bishop  Odo,  who  had  been  present  at  the  first  hear-  by  Odo. 
ing,  and  who^  like  his  brother,  was  not  disinclined  to  do 
justioe  when  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned.     The 
venue  was  changed ;  the  case  was  heard  again  in  London 


which  it  is  plain  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Norman  dergy  had  any 
wraple  about  marrying,  and  moreover  that  the  monks  did  not  think  them 
▼ay  wicked  for  so  doing. 

^  The  writ  given  by  Emulf  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  336)  is  addressed  to  Ei&st 
Bishop  and  Baldwin  Abbot  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  and  ed.),  Pioot  Sheriff, 
B<>bert  Malet,  "  and  ealle  )«  >egenas  l»Bt  >is  gewrit  to  cymiS."  It  grants 
to  lAnfhmc  the  land  at  Fracenham,  "  swa  fall  and  swa  fotiS  swa  Harold 
^t  fyrmest  h»fde  Jwes  deges  >e  ic  fyrmest  fram  ofer  sn  com  [it  is  enrions 
to  see  this  fimiiliaf  Domesday  formulary  in  the  English  tongae  and  in  the 
first  person]  and  swa  swa  pnrbeam  and  (xoti  of  Harolde  heolden.'*  The 
^d  which  Emalf  (339)  describes  as  *'  terra  quae  erat  de  Fracenham  et 
jaoebat  in  Giselham  "  appears  in  Domesday  (190  6)  under  the  latter  name. 
It  is  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  "  sub  Arohiepiscopo  Lanfranco." 
There  is  no  mention  of  Harold  or  of  Goti,  but  besides  "  Wulwinus  venator 
^egis  E./'  we  read  that  "zii.  soci  habuerunt  x.  hidam  sub  Turberto 
[doubtless  the  Thurbeam  of  the  writ],  qui  omnes  dare  et  vendere  po- 
tuerunt." 

*  Emulf,  Ang.  Sao.  i  339.  "  Rex  pnecepit  ut  omnes  illius  oomitattUi 
^Mnnines  oongregarentur,  et  eorum  judido  cujus  terra  deberet  rectius  esse 
pfobarstur." 

'  See  above,  p.  233. 

B  b  a 
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CHAP.  Dx.  before  a  general  Assembly  of  the  reahn,  and  the  land  was 

adjudged  to  the  Bishoprick.^ 
Thomas  In  the  metropolitan  see  of  York  Thomas  of  Bayenx 

bishop  of    sat  with  all  honour  for  thirty  years,  outliving  Lanficanc 
T^!!:r.^  and  William  and  William's  successor.    The  old  dispute 

lO/O— I  lOO. 

between  the  two  metropolitan  sees  was  not  ftdly  healed. 
Heoonse-  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thomas  to  consecrate  the  successor 
^]Jaelm.     of  Lanfranc,  the  holy  Anselm.      It  was  held   at  York 
1095.     that  the  profession  which  Thomas  had   made   to  Iau- 
Revival  of  fi^j^j  personally  was  now  utterly  cancelled  as   regarded 
tion  as  to    his  successor,^  and  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  pro- 
proessLon,  ^^  yielded   SO   &r   as   that  Anselm  should    be   con- 
secrated, not  .as  Primate  of  all  Britain,  a  title  which  would 
have  reduced  York  to  a  mere  sufifragan  rank,  but  with 


>  The  story  is  told  at  large  by  Ernul^  and  it  is  a  good  mnstratioa  of 
the  way  in  which  English  Law  was  carried  out  by  the  Norman  ralen. 
The  Scirgemdt  first,  for  fear  of  the  Sheriff,  declares  the  land  to  belong  to 
the  King  ("  illi  autem  congregati  terrain  illam  Regis  esse  potius  qjum 
B.  AndresB  timore  Vicecomitis  aflSrmaverunt ").  But  Odo  haa  his  doubts ; 
he  therefore  requires  that  twelve  members  of  the  assembly  should  be  chosen 
to  confirm  the  sentence  on  oath.  Twelye  men,  six  of  whose  names  are 
given,  being  again  threatened  by  the  Sheriff,  take  the  oath  (  «'  illi  autem 
quum  ad  concUium  secessissent,  et  inibi  a  Yicecomite  per  intemuntium  ood- 
territi  fuissent,  revertentes  verum  esse  quod  dixerant  jurayerunt*')«  ''^ 
the  land  remains  in  the  King*s  hands.  The  Bishop  of  Bochester,  hearing  of 
this  decision,  complained  to  Odo,  and  two  of  the  jurors  on  being  examined 
confessed  the  perjury.  The  story  then  goes  on ;  "  Denique  mandavit  Vioe- 
oomiti,  ut  reliquoe  obviam  sibi  Londonism  mitteret,  et  alios  duodedm  de 
melioribus  ejusdem  comitatils,  qui  quod  illi  juraverant  verum  esse  oonfi^ 
maverant.  Illuc  quoque  fecit  venire  multoe  ex  melioribus  totius  Anglic 
baronibus,  quibus  omnibus  Londonie  congregatis,  judicatum  est,  tam  a 
Francis  quam  ab  Anglis,  illos  omnes  perjures  esse ;  quandoquidem  ine,post 
quem  alii  juraverant,  se  perjurum  esse  fiitebatur.  Quibus  tali  judiao 
condemnatis,  Episcopus  Hrofensis  terram  suam,  ut  justum  erat,  haboit. 
The  rest  of  the  story  should  be  read  as  an  illustration  of  the  cnstom  ci 
ordeal. 

*  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707.  Thomas  is  made  to  say,  "Quum  dno 
tantum  sint  metropolite  in  Britanni&,  alter  super  alteram  esse  non  potest. 
Si  timore  vel  amore  et  juvenili  oonsilio  personaliter  et  indebite  alicin 
me  subjed,  liberatus  sum ;  in  Primatem  neminem  oonsecrabo." 
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the  vaguer  title  of  Metropolitan.^    The  question  too  about  chap.  xix. 
the  diocese  of  Dorchester  or  Lincoln  also  rose  again.     On  *»<*  j"  *o 
the  death  of  Bemigius,  Thomas  objected  to  the  consecra-  diction  of 
tion  of  his  successor  Robert  Bloet  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  ^™^®"y- 
He  might  be  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  like  his  predecessors ; 
but  Lindesey,  part  of  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Paullinus,^ 
was  of  ancient  right  subject  to  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  York.^      This  claim    came  to    nothing,   and  Thomas  Works  of 
found  better  scope  for  his  energies  in  the  reform  of  his  at  york. 
own  church.     The  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  Hke  that  of  Restora^ 
the  southern  metropolis^  was  found  by  Thomas  a  blackened  m^ter.  * 
nrin.*    Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  ancient  church  was 
not  utterly  destroyed^  and  that  the  work  of  Thomas  was 
rather  to  repair  than  actually  to  rebuild.*     But  of  the 
works  either  of  Thomas  or   of  his  predecessors   nothing 
remains  beyond  a  few  iGragments  embedded  in  the  ciypts 
which   support  the  vaster  and  more  splendid   &bric   of 
later  days.     With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  his  church.  His  re- 
his  career  was  a  memorable  one  in  local  and   even  inth^^Jj^. 
general  history.     It  forms  a  good  illustration  of  the  habits  *?**^®^ 
^d  feelings  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to  the  position  ter. 
of  the  secular  clergy.    The  church  of  York  had  been 

*  T.  Stabbs,  X  Scroti.  1707.  We  rasd'  first,  "  ScripU  petitione  et  lect& 
Qt  eom  in  Primatem  totius  BritannisB  oonsecnunet,  et  Thomas  disoessit,  et 
80  ponttficalibus  exuit."  This  was  erident  retaliation  for  the  behaviour 
^  Ijanfranc  towards  Thomas  himself^  see  above,  p.  35  a.  But  Thomas  is 
l"^^Mntly  pacified  by  Ansehn  and  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  '*  qaod  soriptom  erat, '  in  Primatem,'  minime  lecto  et  ex  toto  abraso, 
P^tione  oorreptft  ut  in  metropolitannm  Cantuariensem  oonsecraretiir.'* 
"^  Worcester  Annals  under  109a  remark,  **  Tunc  prime  vocati  sunt 
Otttoarienfles  archiepiscopi,  qui  prius  totius  Anglis  metropolitani  voca- 
Uator." 

'  See  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1707. 

'  See  above,  p.  357.  *  See  above,  p.  367. 

'  See  Willis,  Architectural  History  of  York,  13-16.  This  seems  to  be 
^ne  out  by  the  words  of  T.  Stubbs,  X  Scriptt.  1708;  *'£ocleBUB  re- 
<^<)op«rtQ  et  juzta  possibilitatem  suam  restructsB."  On  the  other  hand,  he 
">7s  sfterwajrds  (1709),  **  Ecclesiam  quee  nunc  est  a  fimdamentis  fecit.' 
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oHAP.  ZEE.  served  by  seven  canons  only,  and,  after  the   desolation 
of  Northumberland,  but  three  were  found  at  their  post^ 
Thomas  recalled  those  who  had  fled,  and  increased  the 
He  first      number  of  the  body.     He  at  first  followed  the  example 
ti^!CtSbar-  of  ^^  ^^  Wells  ^  and  Leofric  at  Exeter,^  in  introducing 
H!^^..       the  Lotharin£fian  discipline.     He  built  a  dormitory  and 
refectory,  and  made  his  canons  live  in  common  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Provost.^    He  probably  lived  to  find 
that  this  system  did  not  suit  the  habits  of  Englishmen  at 
York  any  more  than  it  did  at  Exeter.     Wiser  advisen 
bat  after-   afterwards  led  him  to  introduce  the  system  which  was 
withdrttwB  gradually  introduced  into  the  secular  cathedrals  of  England 
^^'  He  divided  the  estates  of  his  church  into  prebends,  thoB 

allotting  to  each  canon  his  separate  maintenance.    He 
He  fonndB  also  founded  the  dignities  of  Dean,  Precentor,  and  Trea- 
nitiwMid   •srarer.    The  oflice  of  Chancellor  or  Master  of  the  Schoolfl 
prebends.    ^^  had  already  introduced  while  the  church  was  under 
the  Lotharing^an  discipline.'^     The  work  of  Thomas  in 
this  respect  stDl  lives.     The  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Tork^  as  laid  down  by  him,  still  remains  nearly  un- 
altered^  and  in  no  church  in  England  have  the  original 
rights- of  the  whole  capitular  body  been  so  little  encroached 
on  by  the  growth  of  a  residentiary  oligarchy. 
William         In  the  chuTch  of  London  no  change  was  needed.    Bishop 
London.     William  lived  on^  honoured  by  men  of  both  races,  and 
1051-1075.  lejiYu^  behind  him  a  memory  which  was  long  cherished 

^  T.  Stnbbe,  X  Scriptt.  1708.  **De  septem  oanonicii,  non  enim  pln^i 
ftierant»  tree  tantum  repperit,  oeteri  Tel  mOTtni  erant,  yel  meta  y«l  deiob^ 
tione  patriee  ezBulabant." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  *  See  voL  tSL  p.  45>- 

*  T.  Stubbs,  n.  b.  '*  CanoniooB  qnos  inyenitf  restitoit,  dispersos  revooantt 
et  aliquoB  addidit,  refeotoiium  et  doimitorium  refecit,  praepositam  oonBtitoiti 
qui  caeteris  pneesset,  et  eoe  proouraret." 

'  lb.  1709.  ''AnniB  plurimiB  canonidB  oommoniter  vesoentibiiB,  ^' 
nimdam  consilio  placait  arohiepiaoopo  de  terrfk  Saneti  Petri,  qne  9&^ 
mnltiiin  vaatata  erat,  singulas  pnebendas  partiri.  Tunc  quidem  statait  dees- 
nuniy  thesanrarium,  cantorem,  nam  magistnim  Bcholamm  ante  stataeiat" 
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tmcmg  the  burghers  of  his  city.^    Two  Bishops  succeeded  chap.  xa. 
him  in  the  days  of  Lanfranc  and  King  William.     Hugh  of  ^^^®^ 
Orival   is   an  obscure   name   enough^^  but  his  successor  Bishop. 
Maurice  was  memorable  for  beginning  the  mighty  pile  of  !?^  ". 
old  Saint  Paul's.   But^  unlike  his  Metropolitan,  he  began  it  Biahop. 
on  a  scale  which  made  it  in  the  end  the  vastest  of  the  ' 
minsters  of  England^  but  which  also  put  it  utterly  out  of 
the  power  of  its  first  founder  to  finish  it.' 

At  Winchester  Bishop  Walkelin  survived  his  metro-  Walkelin 
politan  and  his  sovereign.     He  too  began  a  church  perhaps  of  w^- 
hardly  second  in  size  to  that  of  London,  that  great  minster  ^^^- 
where  his  transepts  still  remain  well  nigh  untouched,  and 
where  even  his  gigantic  nave  cannot  be  said  to  have  utterly 
vanished.^     He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  recon- 
struct  the  constitution  of  his  church,  than  in  renewing  its 
material  fabric.     While  several  other  Bishops  were  dis- 
placing their  secular  canons   to  make  room  for  monks^ 
Walkelin  became  the  leader  of  a  counter  party  among  the  Scheme  for 

■nL.  1  •  i»  removing 

irelates^  whose  object  was  to  displace  the  monks  of  cathe-  monksfrom 
dral  churches  in  general^  and  even  to  make  this  change  in  ^^jjee. 
the  metropolitan  church    itself.'^     They  argued  that  the 

^  See  hit  epitaph,  set  up  by  the  "  Senatus  populusque  Londinensis,"  in 
Godwin's  Oatalogae  of  Bishops. 

'  Wfll.  Makn.  Gest.  Pont.  145.  He  underwent  the  faXe  of  Origen,  bat 
for  the  health  of  his  body  and  not  of  his  soul. 

'  lb.  "  Magnanimitatis  certe  ipsius  est  indicium  basilica  beati  Paul! 
quam  inchoayit  Londoniie  ....  quia  igitur  Mauritius  erat  mentis 
hnmodicus,  laborioei  operis  impensam  transmisit  ad  posteros." 

*  Ann.  Wint.  1079.  **  Walkelinus  Episcopus  a  fundamentis  Wintonin 
oiBpit  re-SDdi€care  eccledam."  The  monks  removed  from  the  old  church 
^  the  new  in  1093 ;  **  Sequenti  vero  die,  jussu  domini  Walkelini  Episoopi, 
OQBpenmt  homines  primum  yetus  frangere  monasterium,  et  fractum  est 
totum  in  illo  anno,  exoepto  portico  uno  et  magno  altari."  See  WilliSy 
Winchester,  17,  33,  35. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  10.  *'  Super  hsec  suis  quoque  et  eisdem  fenne 
diebus,  omnee  drciter  qui  ex  dericali  ordlne  per  Regem  Willielmum  in 
AngliA  oonstituti  Pontifices  erant,  monachos  qui  in  nonnullis  episcopatibus 
Anglic  ab  antique  vitam  agebant,  inde  eliminare  moliti  sunt ;  et  Regem 
ipmun  in  hoc  sibi   oonsentaneum  effscerunt.  .  .   .  Namque  pari  voto^ 
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OHAP.  xiz*  metropolitan  Chapter,  above  all^  had  duties  hud  npcm  it 
which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  monastic  profession, 
and  which  could  be  better  discharged  by  the  more  worldly 
experience  of  the  secular  clergy.^  Modem  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  convinced  by  their  arguments,  arguments  whose 
weight  was  admitted  by  the  clear  and  sagacious  mind  of 
William  himself.^  The  party  which  followed  Walkelin's 
lead  is  said  to  have  numbered  in  its  ranks  all  the  Bishops 
who  were  not  themselves  members  of  the  monastic  order. 
WalkeUn  himself  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of  his  schemes 
that  he  had,  with  the  King's  good  likings  forty  canons 
ready  in  the  garb  of  their  office  to  take  possession  of 
The  the   stalls  of  Saint   Swithhun's.^     Nothing  was  needed 

hinderod     but  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop,^  and  Walkelin  and  bk 
^[^^'      party  seem  to  have  thought  that  what  the  King  approved 
Lanfranc  would  not  venture  to  gainsay.^    But  from  Lan- 

siinili  conamine,  imo  oonaensa,  ooncordi  anuno,  Pontifices  qnos  religioini 
ordo  non  dbi  astiinzent  eniti  ocepemiit  quatenua  saltern  de  primaku 
Cantuarienai  monaohoa  eradicarent^  intendentes  ae  hoc  fibcto  facillime  alioi 
aliunde  excLumiroB." 

^'  Eadfaaer,  Hiist.  Nov.  lo.  '*  De  illia  etenim,  potioribus,  meat  eia  Tide- 
batur,  ratioiubiis  ad  id  agendum  fuldebantur,  paitim  ob  aublimitaitaDi 
Primatu  sedia,  que  dispoBitiom  et  coirectiom  eodesianim  per  soas  per* 
Bonaa  quftque,  per  Angliam  inyigilare  habet,  partun  ob  alias  mnltiplioes 
causas  quarum  exsecutio,  juxta  quod  ipsi  confingebant,  magia  deriooniEi 
quam  monachorum  officium  spectat." 

'  lb.     "  Deductus  est  in  sententiam  istam  Rex  et  alii  prinoipea  regni." 

*  lb.  "  In  qao  tamen  se  effootu  potituros  certi  exatiierant,  at  Wal- 
chelinuB  Episoopus  adunjatos  pene  quadraginta  dericos,  canomoorom  man 
tonsurft  ac  Teste  redimitos,  haberet,  quoe,  ejectis  monaohia,  Wentaaa 
ecdesise  cui  prsesidebat  mox  intromitteret."  So  Will.  Malm.  Ges^ 
Pont.  71.  *'  Jam  enim  episcoporum  livor  increverat,  Yolentiimi  ab  e|UBOO- 
palibus  sedibus  monachos,  dericiB  immissLB,  extrudere.  Aactor  hajm 
factionis  fuit  Walkelinus  Wentanus,  ad  oaetera  bonus,  sed  in  hoc  ad 
pravum  consiliis  susurronum.  flexus,  plus  xl**  canonioos  cappis  et  super- 
pelliciis  omayerat.'* 

*  Eadmer,  u.  s.  '*  Sola  mora  hec  peragendi,  nondmn  reqaiaita  ab  Archi- 
episcopo  Lanfiranco  licentia  fuit." 

'  lb.  "  Ut  autem  earn  dicto  quoque  dtius  impetraret,  nulla  meatt 
ejus  [Walkelini]  dubitatlo  inerat,  sed  aliter  ac  sibi  mens  sua  apopondeiat 
exitus  sei  provenit." 
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franc,  the  father  and  lover  of  monks,  no  consent  to  any  ohap.  zn. 
SQch  scheme  was  to  be  had.^  The  Primate  appealed  to  Pope 
Alexander.  He  obtained  from  him  a  bull  censuring  in 
the  strong^est  tenns  the  scheme  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
monastic  order,^  and  decreeing  that  the  church  of  Canter- 
bmy  should  remain  served  by  monks,  as  the  blessed 
Augustine  had  founded  it.^  The  design  for  the  like  change 
in  the  chnroh  of  Winchester  was  equally  brought  to  nought. 
Here  also  all  innovation  was  forbidden  by  Papal  decree.'* 
The  canons  whom  Walkelin  had  gathered  together  had  to 
go  back  to  their  homes  without  taking,  possession  of  their 
expected   prebends,'^  and  the  discipline  which  had  been 

^  **  Se  arwniffai  moneoa  feder  and  froner  Luidfrane  aroebisoeop/'  saye 
the  Peterborough  Chxonioler  in  recording  his  death  in  1089. 

*  The  bun  ig  given  in  Eadmer,  10,  and  Lanfranc's  Letten,  Giles,  i.  37. 
Iti  langoag*  shows  that  the  Papal  gift  of  scolding  was  as  yigoroos  then  as 
it  is  now;  "  Acoepimus  a  quibusdam  Yenientibas  de  partibns  Testris  ad 
Ihnina  sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  PauU,  quod  quidam  derici,  associate 
nbi  t€rrense  potestatis,  laicorum  videlicet,  auzilio,  diabolico  spiritu  repleti, 
moliontor  de  ecdesiA  S.  Salyatoris  in  DorobemiH,  qute  est  metropolis 
totius  BritanniK,  monachos  expellere  et  clerioos  inibi  statuere;  cui 
ne&rio  operi  molitionis  sun  hoc  adjicere  conantur,  ut  in  omni  sede  episco- 
psli  ordo  monachorum  extirpetur,  quasi  in  eis  non  yigeat  auctoritas 
nligionls.'* 

*  The  bull  of  Alexander  professes  simplj  to  confirm  an  earlier  one  of 
Boniface  the  Fifth,  which  orders,  **  ut  vestra  benignitas  in  monasterio 
Borobemensi  ciyitate  constitute,  quod  sanctus  doctor  noster  Augustinus, 
beate  memoriae  Oregorii  diaoipnlus,  Sancti  Salyatoris  nomini  oonseora- 
▼it . . .  licenter  per  omnia  monachorum  regulariter  viyentium  habitationem 
■tatoat,  i^K)etoliclk  auotoritate  decementes,  ut  ipei  yestrse  saiutis  pres- 
<iKstore8  monachi  monachorum  gregem  sibi  associent,  et  eorum  vitam 
Mnctitatum  moribus  exoment." 

*  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  71.  "  Begem  in  sententism  traxerat 
[Walkelinus],  et  tantum  more  in  medio  ut  archiepiscopi  consensum 
dioeiet;  is  quominns  haberetur,  nihil  dubitandum.  At  iUe  auditum 
fsdnus  exhorruit,  et  tot  potentnm  ezoogitatas  machinas,  ut  casses  aranea. 
mnit  solo  intuitu^  dissolvit,  quinetiam,  ne  idem  auderent  poeteri,  ^t  ut 
Alexander  Papa  soriptis  inhiberet." 

*  Sadmer,  10.  "  Ergo  et  derici  qui  succedere  monachis  fuerant  per 
Wslcfaelinum  collecti,  et  in  sua  dimiari  sunt,  et  monachi  qui  cedere  deri- 
corom  pnejjidido  quodam  damnati  erant,  gratiA  Dei  et  instanti&  boni 
Lsnfrand,  pristins  conversationis  in  su&  ecclesilk  compotes  effect!  sunt.** 
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CHAP.  zn.  brought  into  the  Old  Minster  by  the  zeal  of  Eadgar  and 
ifithelwold  remained  untouched  till  the  general  dissolution 
of  monastic  bodies.^ 
Leofrio  Leo&ic,  the  first  Bishop  (^  Exeter,  the  Prelate  w1m>  had 

Exet^.      brought  in  the  Lotharingian  discipline,^  kept  his  Bishoprick 
1046-1073.  fjjp  life.     A  Briton   or  Englishman  whose  feelings  were 
mainly  foreign^  he  was  followed  by  a  stranger  who  had 
Osbem       learned  to  feel  as  an  Englishman.     Osbem,  a  son  of  the 
107W103.  &ithful  guardian  of  William,'  a  brother  of  the  fiEunous 
Earl  of  Hereford,  had,  like  others  of  his  nation,  crossed  the 
sea  to  enjoy  the  fitvours  and  bounty  of  the  good  King 
Eadward.^    But^  unlike  most  of  those  who  came  on  that 
errand,  he  adopted  the  manners  and  feelings  of  English- 
men.    Amongst  other  signs  of  this  tendency,  he  forbore  to 
destroy  the  works  of  his  predecessors  to  make  room  for 
buildings  in  the  now  prevailing  style.^    The  beginnings  of 
the  Norman  cathedral  of  Exeter,  with  the  two  massiTe 
wmiam  of  towers  which  still  remain,  are  due  to  his  successor  William 
Bishop.      of  Warelwast  in  the  days  of  Heniy  the  First. 
1107-1136.      ijTjjg  g^  Qf  Hereford  remained  in  possession  of  its  Lothar- 

^  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  7  a.  **  Magnnm  id  et  landandmiiy  nt  qood 
aedula  sanctornm  benignitas  tempore  Regis  Edgari  inchoaTerit  ista 
labefactam  non  penniaerit."  Notwithstanding  his  offence  against  his  order, 
William  of  Mabnesbuiy  elsewhere  (G^est.  Begg.  iii.  269)  gives  Walkelin 
a  splendid  panegyric ;  **  Oujos  bona  opera,  fSunam  yinoontiAy  vetostateni 
obliyionis  a  se  repellent  quamdiu  ibi  sedes  episcopalis  durabit.** 

'  See  YoL  ii.  p.  54. 

*  WiU.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  aoi.  **  Sucoessit  Lefrioo  Osbemus  Begis 
Wlllehni  tempore,  natione  Normannas,  frater  Willelmi  pneoeUentissiiiii 
Comitis."  His  oonsecration  in  London  is  recorded  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Winchester  Chronicle. 

*  lb.  **  In  Anglift  snb  Ednardo  Bege  liberaliter  et  domestice  000- 
▼enatus,  qnippe  qui  oognationem  regiam  vicino  attingeret  grado.** 

'  lb.  **  TJnde  in  Tictoalibus  et  cseteris  rebus  ad  ADgliooe  mcrei 
pronior,  parum  Normannorum  pompam  suspiciebat,  oonsnetudines  domisi 
sui  Regis  Ednardi  efferens,  et  qnmn  per  alios  ezhibereDtur  com  asB* 
dentibus  manu  et  gestu  aggaudens.  Ita  pro  more  antiqaoram  prA* 
sulum,  Teteribtis  contentus  edificiiB,  liberalis  animo  et  castas  habehatar 
corpore." 
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ingi^n   Bisbop  Walter.     Thirteen   years  after  William's  ohap.  ziz. 
comings  it  became  vacant  by  his  death,  a  death  which^  if  the  ^^^ 
scandal  of  tbe  time  spoke  truly^  was  a  strange  and  shamefiil  Buhop  of 
one.     Walter  died  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  the  defence  of  1079. 
her  chastity.^    His  successor,  another  Lotharingian,  Robert  Bobert 
by  name,  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Saint  Wnl&tan^  and,  like  Herefoixl. 
most  other  Norman  Bishops,  the  rebnilder  of  his  cathedral.^  1079-1095. 
The  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester  himself  survived  both  ?^^^  ^^ 
King  and  Metropolitan,  and  remained  for  many  years  the  Wul&tui. 
only  Bisbop  of  English  birth  in  England.^    We  are  told 
that)  in  one  of  the  early  Councils  of  William's  reign,  the 
two  Axcbbishops  conspired  together  against  the  English- 
man, or  at  least  attacked  him  at  once  from  their  several 
points  of  view.    Thomas^  as  we  have  already  seen,^  claimed 
him  as  a  soffingan;  Lanfranc  despised  him  as  a  simple 

^  Wmiam  of  Mahnesbury  (Gest.  Pont.  300)  tells  tbe  stoiy  doabtinglj 

(**  nisi  fioDA  mentitiir  '^^  and  adds  that  the  King  did  all  that  might  be  to 

hinder  the  scandal  from  getting  wind  ("  rumor  criminis  et  ultionis  totam 

pervagatos  Angliam  B^gis  quoque  aores  attigit.     Hie  dignitate  regiA 

creduUtatem  diasimnlanB,  ne  vel  csdteri  diBseminarent  gravisshno  ooercuit 

edicto."    The  waj  in  which  Thierry  deals  with  this  Prelate  is  amusing. 

In  ii  ai  the  Lotharingian  Bishop  appointed  by  Eadward  in  1062  becomes 

one  of  **  une  nu^  d'ayenturiers  partis  de  la  Gkule  "  under  William.    Of 

these  adventurers  he  teUs  us  "  la  plupart  affich^rent  dans  leur  nouvel  ^tat 

limmoralit^  la  plus  dehont^** — an,  utter  calunmy  as  regards  the  Prelates 

appointed  by  the  Conqueror — ^then  comes  "Tun  d'eux  fat  tu^  par  une 

femme  k  qui  il  youlait  fiiire  violence/'  with  a  reference  to  the  stoiy  of 

Walter,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  Knighton,  X  Scriptt.  9347.    A  few 

pages  on  (aS)  Walter  comes  to  life  again  as  an  English  patriot ;  "  Flamand 

de  naissance,  le  seul  parmi  les  strangers,  ev^ues  avant  la  conqudte,  qui  se 

Nit  montr^  fidMe  ^  la  cause  de  sa  patrie  adoptive.''    See  voL  ii.  p.  81. 

>  Will.  Mahn.  Gest.  Pont.  u.  s.  '*  Bobertus  Lotharingus  ibi  ecclesiam 
tereti  aedifieavit  schemate,  Aquensem  basilicam  pro  modo  Imitatns  suo." 
If  10,  all  traces  of  his  building  have  perished.  The  present  Bomanesque 
work  at  Hereford  follows  the  common  type  of  English  and  Noiman 
nunsters,  and  has  not  the  fiuntest  likeness  to  the  church  of  the  Great 
Charles. 

*  Wulfetan  died  in  1095,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Siward  of 
Bochestar  (see  above,  p.  369),  sixteen  after  that  of  Walter,  Siward  being 
the  last  surviving  Bishop  of  English  birth  and  Walter  the  last  of  English 

Appointment.  *  See  above,  p.  357. 


appeal  to 
Eskdward, 
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CHAP.  zix.  and  ignorant  man,  unable,  it  would  seem^  to*  speak  mf 
^^^    language  but  his  own.*     His  deposition  seemed  haidly^ 
his  depon-  to  be  avoided ;   but  he  went  forth  in  his   simple  £uih. 
1075.         taking  no  thought  what  he  should  speak  when  he  was 
brought  before   Kings  and  rulers.^      His  £Eiith  had  its 
reward;  he  eame  forth  triumphant  over  all  his  enemieB. 
His  ao-       He  not  only  kept  his  see,  but  Thomas  was  glad  of  his 
friendship   ^^^P  ^  ^  native  in  administering  his  vast  and  desolate 
two^-^uSi-  ^^®®®  >  *  Lanfranc  too  was  glad  to  send  him  to  visit  the 
hishopt.      newly-oonqaered  diocese  of  Lichfield,  the  Bishoprick  of 
which  was  vacant^  and  in  whose  half-subdued  districts  no 
Norman  Prelate  as  jet  ventured  to  risk  himself.^ 
Legend  In  after  days  legendary  writers  drew  a  striking  picture 

appeal  to    ^^  ^^  ^^g  and  his  Council  assembled  in  the  West  Minstrar 
before  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Eadward.^    The  foreign  King 

^  WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  284.  "Sob  seniore  Willelmo  inclamatiim 
est  in  earn  a  Lanfranoo  de  litterarom  inscientift>  a  Thom&  Eboraoeon 
arohiepiscopo  quod  ei  snbjid  deberet  ex  antiqao  jnre."  In  the  aocoant  in 
the  Life  of  Wulfstan  (Ang.  Sac.  li.  255)  Lanfranc  does  not  appear  as  an 
enem J  of  Wnl&tan. 

'  Vita  Wist.  356.  *'  Tandem  jussns  exire  nt  striotiori  consilio  responsiixB 
poliret,  cum  paucis  seonm  egressis  horam  nonam  incGepit  et  percantavit. 
Illis  poTTo  referentibus  nt  alia  mag:is  qaam  psahnos  curaret,  et  id  propter 
quod  venerat  ezpediret,  respondit ;  '  Stulti  nesdtifl  quod  Dominus  dixit, 
Dum  steteritis  ante  Beges  et  prsssides,  nolite  oogitare  quomodo  ant  quid 
loquamini.    Pabitur  enim  vobis  in  illlr  horft  quid  loquamini.' " 

'  Will.  Malm.  Oest.  Pont.  2S5.  '*  Ita  dat&  benedictione  monaciho, 
mininuB  facundis  viro,  sed  Nonnannice  'linguae  soiolb,  rem  obtinnit,  ut  qui 
8U8B  dicecesis  ante  putabatnr  indignus  regimine  ab  Arohiepiscopo  Eboraci 
suppliciter  rogaretur  nt  suas  [sic]  dignaretur  lustrare,  quo  ipse  pro  timora 
hostium  Tel  sermonis  ignorantift  cavebat  acoedere.'*'  The  epithet  "mininiA 
fietcundiiB  vir**  sounds  odd,  when  we  think  of  Wulfiitan's  journey  to  Toric 
in  company  with  Harold,  described  bj  the  same  writer  in  his  Life  d 
Wulfitan. 

*  Vita  Wist.  456.  "In  eodem  condlio  apud  Pedridan  habito  ^isoo- 
pattls  ei  Cestrensis  a  Lanfranco  Archiepiscopo  visifcatio  commissa  est.  "Em 
enim  provincia,  quae  tres  habet  pagos,  Geetrensem,  Grobemensem,  Tefbrden- 
sem  [I  presume  that  Shropshire  and  Staflfordshire  lurk  under  these  two 
strange  names],  erat  adhuc  propter  longinqultatem  Noraumnis  inacoeMa,et 
propter  barbariem  impacata." 

*  The  story  first  appears  in  iBthelred  of  Rievaulx  (X  Scriptt  406),  who 
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and  Primate  called  on  the  English  Bishop  to  give  up  his.oHAP.  xix. 

staff  and  ring.     He  was^  they  said^  a  simple  and  unlearned  ^^^^^u, 

man  who   knew  not  the  French  tongue,  and  who  could  ddivep- 

be  of  no  use  in  .the  counsels  of  the  King.^    Wulfstan 

arose,  staff  in  hand.    .He  knew  his  own  unworthiness ;  he 

would  willingly  give  up  his  staff,  but  he  would  not  give 

it  up  to  Lanfranc^  firom  whom  he  had  not  received  it; 

he  would  give  it  up  to  the  holy  Eadward  who  had  given 

it  to   him.     Wulfstan  walked  to  the  tomb  of  Eadward 

and  spoke  to  his  .  dead  master ;   "  Thou  knowest,   most 

holy  ELing,  how  unwillingly  I  took  this  burthen  upon  me, 

and  how  it  was  thou  who  didst  constrain  me  thereto. 

The  choice  of  the  monks  was  not  wanting^  nor  the  petition 

of  the  people^  nor  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  and  nobles, 

but  it  was  thy  will  which  stood  forth  chief  above  all.^    Lo, 

now  there  is  a  new  King,  a  new  Law,  a  new  Primate,  who 

puts  forth  new  decrees.    They  charge  thee  with  error,  who 

didst  make  me  a  Bishop ;  ^  they  charge  me  with  presumption 

!■  fbUowed  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (il  5a)  and  Matthew  Paris  (20  Wats). 
In  the  Historia  Anglorum  (i.  53)  it  is  given  in  a  much  shorter  form,  and 
also  in  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  976),  who  gives  one  or  two  touches  of  his 
own.  The  stoiy  is  partly  designed  in  honour  of  Eadward,  but  there  is 
•]so  a  dear  intention  to  make  out  the  English  Prelates  to  have  been  bolder 
BSBertors  of  the  national  fireedom  than  they  really  were.  It  comes  in  short 
from  the  same  mint  as  the  stories  of  Archbishop  Ealdred  (see  above,  p.  260) 
snd  Abbot  Frithric  (see  Appendix  NN).  The  strong  assertion  of  the  royal 
aoprsmacy  which  breathes  throughout  the  story  shows  that  its  beginnings 
tt  least  must  have  been  of  early  date.  The  Coundl  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  1075,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  Bishopricks  from  small  towns 
was  ordered* 

'  R.  Wend.  ii.  5a.  '*  Apud  huno  arohiepisoopum  beatus  Wlstanus  sim- 
pHdtatis  et  illiteratuns  aoousatus,  et  quasi  homo  idiota>  qui  linguam 
Galficanam  non  noverat  neo  regiis  consiliis  interesse  poterat,  ipso  Rege  con- 
ientiente  et  hoc  dictante,  decemitur  deponendus."  Bromton,  whose  word- 
ing is  different*  adds,  **  Ut  dc  aliquem  Normannicum  loco  ejus  subro- 
garent." 

*  lb.  53.  "  Licet  fiatrum  non  deesset  electio,  plebis  petitio,  voluntas 
epiaooporum  et  gratia  procerum,  his  tamen  omnibus  tua  prseponderabat 
auotoritaSy  tua  magis  voluntas.** 

'  lb.    **  Te  eiToris  ai^unt  qui  me  pontifioem  fecisti." 
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CBAP.  ziz«  in  thftt  I  obeyed  thee.  Yet  will  I  not  resign  my  sUi 
to  them,  but  I  will  give  back  to  thee  the  chaigpe  whie 
thou  didst  give  me."^  He  raised  his  hand,  he  stmc 
the  staff  on  the  tomb,  and  spake  again ;  '^  Take  it^  m 
Lord  O  King,  and  give  it  to  him  whom  it  shall  pleac 
thee."  He  went  back  and  took  his  seat,  no  longer  amoni 
the  Bishops^  l)ut  as  a  simple  monk  among  the  monki 
But  at  the  touch  of  Wulfstan's  staff  the  solid  marble  hai 
yielded^  and  the  badge  of  rale  which  Eadward  had  give: 
remained  safe  in  Eadward's  keeping.  The  unbelieYini 
Primate^  like  his  English  predecessor  by  the  dying  hen 
of  Eadward,^  put  no  fiuth  in  the  wonder  done  before  hi 
eyes.  He  bade  his  chaplain  and  creature,  Oundnlf  o 
Rochester,  take  the  staff  firom  the  tomb.  The  staff  yielded 
not,  and  in  one  version  of  the  story  Wul&tan  turned  t( 
the  Eling  himself;  *'  A  better  than  thou  gave  it  me,  take  i 
away  if  thou  canst."  '  The  Primate  tried ;  the  King  hinusel 
tried ;  but  the  staff  remained  fixed  in  the  tomb  till  Wolf 
Stan  was  fully  confirmed  in  his  see,  till  King  and  Primate 
had  craved  his  forgiveness.  Then,  at  Wulfstan's  prayer 
the  holy  Eadward  loosened  his  hold,  and  the  staff  whid 
would  yield  to  no  other  hand  at  once  gave  way  to  th< 
touch  of  its  lawful  owner. 
WitneM  Whatever  we  make  of  this  legend,  whatever  we  makt 
legend  to  ^^  ^'^  whole  story  of  the  intended  deposition  of  Wulfetan, 
the  royal    ^]^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  shows  from  whom,  alike  in  the  days  d 

BupremAoy.  '  '' 

Eadward  and  of  William,  an  English  Bishop  was  held  to 
receive  his  episcopal  office.    Wulfstan  does  not  appeal  to 


^  B.  Wend.  ii.  53.  **  Non  illii,  qui  ezignnt  quod  non  dedenmt,  sed 
tibi  baculum  resigno  qui  dedisti,  tibi  cuiam  eorum  dimitto  quoa  mihi  com- 
mendAsti.*'   The  regaU  could  hardly  be  more  strongly  aet  forth. 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  la. 

'  Bromton  (X  Soriptt.  976)  alone  gives  this  speech,  and  he  puts  it 
doubtingly  at  the  end'of  the  story ;  **  IMxerat  Begi,  ut  quidam  aiunt,  dun 
baculum  figeret,  '  Melior  te  huno  mihi  dedit,  cui  et  retrado,  avelle  n 
poteris.*** 
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Pope  or  Coimcil,  to  any  eodeaiAstical  laws  and  caaons.  ohat.  zn. 
Hifl  appeal  is  from  the  Norman  King  to  Ids  English 
predecessor.  But  what,  if  more  prosaic,  is  far  more  certain^ 
is,  that  in  an  Assembly  of  the  realm  under  the  King's  own 
presidency,^  Wutfstan  won  back  from  Archbishop  Thomas 
the  twelve  lordships  of  which  Ealdred  had  robbed  the 
see  of  Worcester.  Lanfranc  zealously  abetted  Wulfstan's 
cause,  and  the  maUcious  rumours  of  the  time  said  that 
he  abetted  it  out  of  his  grudge  against  his  brother  Metro- 
politan.^ 

This  storm  over,  the  saintly  Bishop  was  left  to  rule  his  Wul&taui's 
diocese  in  as  much  peace  as  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff  ^u^fhig 
Urse^  and  men  of  his  stamp  would  allow.     Many  tales,  ^<><^"®* 
whether  historical  or  legendary^  bear  witness  to  his  faith 
and  piety^  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty^ 
his  severity  against  evil-doers,  the  reverence  in  which  he 
was  held  by  men  of  both  races  alike.     The  cathedral  Flourish- 
monastery  of  Worcester  especially  flourished  under  hisi^nsester 
care,  and  grew  both  in  its  revenues  and  in  the  number  ^^*"^^ 
of  its  monks.^    At  no  great  distance  from  the  city^  atFounda- 
the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  which  bound  the  shire  and  Malvern 
diocese  to  the  west^  the  priory  of  Malvern,  the  work  of  ^^^T- 
the   holy  Ealdwine,  arose  under  his  patronage.^     But 

*  The  York  yenion  inT.  Stubbs,  1708, 1709,  runfl  thus ;  "Ipse  vero  dono 
lUgiB  aliquttindia  xii.  villas  habnit  quas  Aldredas  de  Wygomensi  episco- 
pata  retinuerat ;  sed  eas  molimine  Lanfranoi  ei  Bex  abetulit."  The  Wor- 
cester venion  appears  in  Floreiice,  1070,  who  is  oarefiil  to  mark  that  York 
bad  now  (see  above,  p.  340)  a  pastor  to  speak  for  her  {**  episcopo  jam  oon- 
•ecrato  ThomA,  qui  pro  Eboraoensi  loqueretur  ecdesift").  The  restitntion 
WIS  made  ("  Deo  donante  ac  Bege  conoedente**),  and  the  authority  bj  which 
it  wu  done  was  the  highest  possible;  **  Querela  .  .  .  coram  Rege  ao  Doru- 
bemis  Axchiepiscopo  Landfranco  et  episoopis,  abbatibus,  comitibus,  et 
primatibus  totius  AnglisB,  Dei  gratiA  adminiculante,  est  terminata." 

*  Wm.  Kahn.  Gkst.  Pont.  285.  "  Quum  Lanfirancus  Arohiepiscopus 
oonstanter  assisteret  caussas,  urgens  videlicet  semulum  primatiis  et  po- 
tentiae."  '  See  above,  p.  174. 

*  See  the  entry  in  Domesday,  173  b,  **  Cresoente  oongregatione  T.  R.W." 

*  Ann.  Wig.    1085.      "Majop   Malvemia    fundata    est    per  Alwium 
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OBAT,  JUL,  Wulfstan's  greatest  work  was  in  his  own  ciiy.    Unlike 

the  Norman-bom  but  English-minded  Bishop  of  Exeter/ 

RebuUding  he  yielded  to  the  fiishion  of  the  day,  and  destroyed  the 

of  W OP"  ,  •/  v 

oester         church  of  his  holy  predecessor  Oswald  to  make  room  for 
1084.         ^  building  on  a  greater  scale,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  preTalent  taste  of  the  times.^     Of  the  work  of 
Wulfstan  in  the  minster  of  Worcester  some  portions  still 
abide  above  ground,  and  his  crypt  remains  untouched, 
showing  that  the  style  of  the  day  could  assume  forms 
of  lightness  and  elegance   which   seem  strange   to  one 
used  to  the  massive  undercrofts  of  York  and  Olouoester. 
Wul&tan    But  when  the  work  was   done,  when  the   monks  had 
thede-       taken  possession  of  the  new  church,  when  the  work  of 
of  the  ^   the  blessed  Oswald   began   to  be   unroofed  and  pulled 
church.      down,  the   holy  Wulfstan   stood  and  wept.'      The  by- 
standers asked  him  why  he  did  not  rather   rejoice  at 
being  the  means  of  carrying  so  great  «nd  holy  a  work 
to  its  completion.^    The  Bishop  forthwith  made  answer; 
''Our  predecessora,  whose  monuments  we  deface,  rather 
(I  doubt)  to  set  up  the  bannera  of  our  vain  gloiy  than  to 
glorify  Ood,  they  indeed  (quoth  he)  were  not  acquainted 


monachunu"    A  somewhat  fuller  aooount  is  given  by  Williain  of  Ifalme*- 
bury.  Great.  Pont»  a86,  996.     Ealdwine  had  a  companion  named  Gny, 
another  instance  of  Norman  and  TBngliBliTn^wi  working  together. 
^  See  above,  p.  378. 

*  Ann.  Wig.  1084.  "Inceptio  opens  WigomiensLi  monasterii  per 
sanctmn  Wuktanum."  Vita  WUt  263.  "Tone  antem  et  novam  itfrlwif— 
perfedt ;  neo  fiMsile  invenias  omamentnm,  quod  eam  non  decoraverit.  Ita 
erat  in  singnliB  mirabilia  et  in  onmiboB  BingulariB." 

*  The  stoiy  10  told  by  William  of  Malmeebnry  in  the  Life  of  Wnlbtin. 
262,  and  in  Gest.  Pont.  283.  The  words  in  the  latter  place  are,  "  Qanm 
ecdesfas  majoris  opus,  quod  ipse  a  fundamentis  inoeperat,  ad  hoc  inorementi 
prooeasisset  ut  jam  monachi  migrarent  in  illam,  jussum  est  yeterem  eodle- 
siam,  qnam  beatus  Oswaldus  feoerat,  detegi  et  sufaroi.  Ad  hoc  spectaoalam 
stans  sab  diyo  Wlstanus  lacrimas  tenere  neqaivit." 

*  Will  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  283.     "  Modesto  a  fiunfliaribos  redaigatos, 
qui  gaudere  potius  deberet^  quod  se  superstite  tantus  ecdesiaB  honor 
sisset  ut  ampliatus  monachorum  numerus  ampliora  ezigetet  habitacula.** 
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mth  sach  stately  buildings,  but  eveiy  place  was  a  church  chap.  xix. 
mfficient  for  them  to  offer  themselves  a  reasonable,  holy, 
md  liyely  sacrifice  unto  God.  We  contrariwise  are  double 
JHligent  in  laying  heaps  of  stone,  so  to  frame  a  material 
temple,  but  are  too  negligent  in  setting  forward  the 
building  of  that  lively  temple  the  Church  of  God."  ^ 

Yet  there  was  no  Prelate  of  his  own  or  of  any  ether  day 
who  had  less  need  than  Wulfstan  to  charge  himself  with 
neglecting  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  in  order  to  build  up 
heaps  of  stones.     I  pass  by  his  zeal  against  the  married 
clergy  and  other  matters  of  purely  ecclesiastical  concern.' 
I  will  ra&er  dwell  on  one  side  of  his  character  which  sets 
him  before  us  as  an  unflinching  assertor  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  right.    One  act  of  Wulfstan's  life,  to  which  I  He 
have  already  incidentally  referred  in  an  earlier  volume,'  against  the 
places  him  high  among  the  apostles  of  humanity.     Not-  ^"^^ 
withstanding    the   repeated    legislation  of   the   days  of 
-^thelred  and  Cnut,   the  Bristol  slave-trade   still  went 
on.    Indeed  we  may  believe  that,  in  the  first  years  of  the 

I  have  giyen  the  speech  of  Wulfstan  in  the  vigorous  though  somewhat 
viee  tnmalation  of  Bishop  Grodwin  in  his  Catalogue  of  Bishops.  It  is 
^onooa  to  see  how,  while  he  preserves  the  general  sense,  he  translates 
■ome  of  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  words  into  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Bnt  WiUiam  of  Mahneshuzy  does  not  put  exactly  the  same  words  into 
^olbtan's  mouth  in  his  two  works.  In  Oest.  Pont.  283  they  stand  thus ; 
"Ego  longe  alitor  intelligo,  quod  nos  nuseri  sanctorum  opera  destruimus, 
Qt  nobis  laudem  comparemus.  Non  noverat  ilia  felicium  virorum  aetas 
P^paticas  ndee  oonstruere,  sed  sub  qualicumque  tecto  seipsos  Deo  immolare 
^ubjsctosque  ad  exemplum  attrahere.  Nos  e  contra  nitimur  ut  animarum 
^^Kgentes  accumulemus  lapides." 

Vita  Wist.  363.  "  Uzoratos  preebyteros  omnes  uno  convenit  edicto, 
*nt  Hbidini  aut  ecdesiis  renuntiandum  pronuntians."  Wharton  remarks 
on  this  that  marriage  was  not  forbidden  to  the  parochial  clergy  tiU  1 1  is, 
*o  that  Wnl&tan^s  severity  in  this  respect  must  have  applied  to  the  canons 
^7>  But  as  both  the  cathedral  and  the  other  great  churches  of  the  diocese 
^^^  in  the  hands  of  the  regulars,  Wulfiitan  would  have  found  no  great 
*°^  for  his  energies  in  dealing  with  the  canons  only. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  365  ;  voL  ii  p.  153.  The  story  is  told  by  WiUiam  of 
^^^hneibuiy  both  in  the  Life  of  Wulfstan,  258,  and  less  fully  in  the  Gesto 
^^•Pon,  iii.  369. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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OHAP.  XIX.  Conquest^  when  men  bowed  their  necks  for  meat  in  the  evil 
days,^  the  wicked  traffic  in  human  flesh  became  more  rift 
than  ever.  Men,  we  are  told^  went  the  leDg^  of  uniting 
Inst^  cruelty,  and  greed;  they  sold  their  female  slaves  when 
they  were  with  child  by  themselves.'  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  in  no  way  give  strength  to  William's  throne 
or  help  in  any  way  to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  his  policy. 
William  therefore  was  as  zealous  against  the  evil  practioe  as 
his  predecessors.  But  the  evil  practice  was  too  deeply  rooted 
even  for  William's  power.'  The  saint  of  Worcester  there- 
fore devoted  himself  to  the  good  work  of  reclaiming  the 
men  of  the  merchant  borough  which  then  formed  the 
furthest  point  of  his  diocese.  He  went  repeatedly  to 
Bristol ;  he  stayed  there  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  and 
preached  every  Sunday  against  the  great  sin  of  the  place.* 
The  habit  which  had  been  too  strong  for  Cnut  and  William 
gave  way — at  least  for  a  season — ^to  the  exhortations  of 
BefonuA-  Wulfstau.  The  burghers  of  Bristol  became  convinced  of 
buighen.  ^^i^  sin ;  they  forsook  their  unlavefbl  gains  and  became  an 
example  in  such  matters  to  the  other  trading-towns  of 
England.^     So  far  indeed  did  their  newly-born  zeal  cany 

'  See  above,  p.  393. 

'  Vita  Wist.  358.  **  Homines  enim  ex  omni  Anglilk  ooemptos  xniqoris 
spe  quaesttib  in  Hibenilam  distrahebant,  ancdllasqne  prius  lodibrio  leoti 
babitas  jamque  pnegnantes  venitm  proponebant.  Videres  et  gemeres  ood- 
catenatos  fanibus  miseromm  ordines  et  utrioaqiie  seztks  adolesoentes,  qui 
liberali  ionnk,  setate  integr&,  barbaris  miserationi  essent,  qnotidie  prostitiii, 
quotidie  venditari." 

'  lb.  **  Ab  his  Wnlstaniis  morem  ▼etustissimnm  sustolit,  qtd  no  snimiB 
eorum  oocalluerat,  ut  nee  Dei  amor  neo  Regis  Willelmi  hactenns  eun 
aboleie  potuissent."  It  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  alleged 
Laws  of  William,  which  I  shall  have  to  mention  afterwards,  which  is  pro- 
bably quite  genuine  in  its  substance,  is  as  strong  against  the  slave-tisde 
as  those  of  any  of  the  older  Kings.    See  Stubbs,  Select  Charten,  81. 

*  lb.  *'  Sdens  enim  oervicositatem  eorum  non  fiMsile  flecti,  sepe  circa 
eo  duobus  mensibus,  siepe  tribus,  maniitabat,  omni  Dominic&  eo  venieDi 
et  divinsB  prsedicationis  semina  spargens.'* 

'  lb.  "QufB  adeo  per  intervalla  temporam  apud  eos  convaluere,  ut 
non  solum  renuntiarent  vitio,  sed  ad  idem  ikdendum  casteria  per  Angliam 
essent  exemplo." 
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them,  that  one  stiff-necked  sinner^  who  refused  to  hearken  ohap.  zix. 
to  the  repeated  entreaties  and  arguments  of  the  Bishop^  was 
driven  from  the  town  by  his  fellow-burghers  with  the  loss 
of  his  eyes.^ 

With  r^;ard  to  Saint  Wul&tan^  there  is  a  document  in  Spmttuil 
which  he  is  concerned  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  ^^^^ 
OD  the  relations  between  English  and  Norman  church- ^V^^*^ 

^  and  other 

men  just  at  this  time.     It  is  a  sort  of  bond  of  spiritual  Prelates. 

confederation  between  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  his 

monks  and  the  monks  of  six  other  monasteries,  some  of 

them  in   his  own  diocese  and  some  in  other  parts  of 

£x^land.^    The  members  of  the  league^  after  Wulfstan 

himself,  are  the  fiunous  Abbot  ^dBthelwig  of  Evediam^ 

Wulfwohi  of  Chertsey,  ^lfsig«  of  Bath,  Eadmund  of  Per- 

fihore,  Balph  of  Wiuchcombe,  and  Serlo  of  Gloucester.     Of 

these  Prelates  two  only,  Balph  and  Serlo,  were  foreigners, 

and  all  the  English  Abbots  mentioned  kept  their  Abbeys 

for  life.     iBthelwig  lived  on  in  all  honour,  contiiming  his  Death  of 

career  of  wisdom  and  munificence,  till  the  eleventh  year  ^^^y^  ^^' 

after  the  Conquest.     His  architectural  works  were  less 

splendid  than  those  of  some  contemporary  Prelates ;  but  he 

I^estowed  much  on  his  church  in  many  ways,  and  he  gave  up 

part  of  his  paternal  estate  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover 

^  Vita  Wkt.  958.  ''  Denique  uniiin  ez  buo  numero,  qui  peitmaeiiiB  obria- 
^  pneoeptiB  Episoopi,  vioo  ejeotum,  mox  lummibas  orbavere.  In  qvA  re 
^teretionem  lando,  sed  factum  improbo ;  quamvis  semel  vitiatis  agrestium 
Aoimis  Qullft  queat  obelstere  yis  rationis." 

'  The  document  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hart  in  the  Pre&oe  to  the  Gloucester 
^^■to'y,  ili.  xvJxL  He  howerer  conibundB  Saint  Wulfttan  with  the  elder 
I^reUte  of  that  name,  who  brought  in  the  monks  at  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii. 
P-  43 sy  Tet  one  would  have  thought  that  no  man  could  have  ftmcied 
^  adocvment  in  which  men  plight  their  fidth  to  William  and  MatOda 
ttnild  belong  to  the  days  of  Gnut.  The  date  must  come  between  107a, 
*^  Serio  became  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  and  1077,  when  iEthelwig  died, 
^document  is  in  English,  and  begins  thus;  ''On  Drihtnes  naman 
^l«odis  Cristes,  is  )«t  Wulstan  biscop  on  Drihtnes  naman  h«tB  gersedd 
^  his  leoAm  gebrotSra  ye  him  getreowe  synd,  for  Gode  and  for  worulde." 
'^^  fellow  the  names  of  the  Abbots,  with  the  addition  of  ''iEUHaa 
^^•csnus  on  Wigraoeastre." 

0  C  2 
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CHAP.  xTx.  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  from  the  rapacious  Uwe.* 
On  his  death,  the  Abbey  was  granted  to  a  Norman  chap- 
Walter       lain  of  Lanfrane,  Walter,  a  monk  of  Duke  Robert's  house 

Abbot  of  , 

Eveaham.   at  Cerisy/  who  Carried  on  g^eat  buildings  with  the  money 
1077-1084.  ^j^j^j^  ^thelwig  had  gathered  together,^  but  who  lost  a 

large  part  of  the  estates  of  his  church  in  a  contentioD 
with  the  all-powerful  Bishop  of  Bayeux>  It  helps  to  bring 
more  fully  home  to  us  the  nature  of  the  times  with  which 
we  are  dealing  when  we  find  the  signature  of  ^thelwig 
Ralph  followed  by  that  of  his  guest  or  captive  Gk)dric,  the  deposed 
Winch-      Abbot  of  Winchcombe,*  and  at  a  little  distance  by  that  of 

^77^1095.  ^^V^>  ^"^^  ^^^^  Norman  Abbot  of  that  Church-  His 
Eadmund  English  neighbour,  Eadmund  of  Pershore,  kept  his  office 
Penhore,  ^^  ^^  death  late  in  William's  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
died  1085.  Y^j  |.j^g  Norman  Toustain  or  Thurstan,  a  monk  of  Gloucester, 

Thuntan. 

io85>io87.  and  was  buried  with  all  honour  by  the  reigning  Norman 
^l*^.  ^    Abbot  of  that  house.^    This  was  Serlo,  who  succeeded  to 

Abbot  of  ' 

Glouoester.  the  Abbey  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Wulfstan,  who 
^'  died  on  that  distant  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  which  he 


followed  the  example  of  his  benefactor  Archbishop  Ealdred. 


7 


^  Hist.  Eves.  95.  Of  Acton  in  Worcesterehire ;  "Hsbc  fuit  tern  patris 
sui,  has  dnae  villas  dedit  Ursoni  pro  Beningurthe  quam  injuste  occnpaTH* 
ricut  medietatem  iterum  postea  feoit,  et  omnes  tree  injuste  detinet." 

'  lb.  96  .  He  was  "Uteris  tarn  liberalibus  quam  grammaticia  undecom- 
que  eraditissimus.*'    On  the  Abbey  of  Cerisy,  see  vol.  i.  p.  539. 

'  lb.  97.  "Maxime  de  pecuni&  quam  Ageluuius  abbas  ad  hoc  opw 
reliquerat."  *  lb. 

•  See  above,  p.  177. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1085.  *<A  venerabili  Glawamensi  abbate  Serlone  aepultos  est 
honorifice." 

^  Hist.  Mod.  Glouc  L  9.  "  Wilstanus  Jerosolimam  profeotos,  obiit  pero- 
grinus  anno  Domini  miUesimo  septuagesimo  secnndo,  prdationis  sob 
decimo  quarto,  et  anno  regni  Begis  Edwardi  filii  Kegis  Egelredi,  dedmo 
septimo."  This  is  a  curious  confusion  of  chronology.  There  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  107a  is  the  right  date»  giving  Wul&tan  an  incumbeDcy  of 
fourteen  years  from  his  appointment  in  1058,  but  the  chrouider  heedlenly 
added  a  regnal  year  which  belongs  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Ealdred  in  X058> 
1059.  3ee  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,  437.  Serlo  was  at  first  a  seoulMr  priest,  a 
canon  of  Avranches ;  he  then  became  a  monk  of  Saint  IiCchael'B  Mount 
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Serlo  fills  a  great  place  in  the  annals  of  his  house,  alike  as  cfHAP.  zix. 
the  reformer  of  its  discipline  and  as  the  man  who  began  hIb 

^"^  f         111! 

the   g^eat   minster  which   still  remains.     In  the  former     °™"" 
point,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  of  Ealdred  and  the  three 
Wulfstans^^  Oloncester  had  sunk  so  slow  that  Serlo  found 
in  his  monastery  only  two  monks  of  fiiU  age  and  eight 
youngs  novices.^     He  is  also  described  as  recovering  to  his 
charch  some  of  the  possessions  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
frauded  by  Ealdred^   and   the  local  writer  records  with 
triumph  the  deep  contrition  with  which  Archbishop  Thomas 
gave  back  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  his  predecessor  to  their 
lawful   owners.^     His  architectiural  works  rest  on   surer  His  build- 
evidence.     After  eleven  years  from  its    beginning,   the  okiucester. 
minster  of  Oloucester,  or  at  least  its  eastern  portions,  the  >o89-iioo- 
massive  piers  and  arches  now  so  strangely  hidden  by  the 
net-work   of  a    later    age,  stood   ready  for  consecration 
in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century.'^    Of  the  Abbots  Death  of 
beyond    Wulfstan's  diocese    who    signed   the    document,  Abbot  of 
Wulfwold    of    Chertsey    is    remarkable    only    for    his  ^^^"■'■^y* 
death  being  thought  worthy  of  a  record  in  the  national 

<"moiiachn8  in  eoolesU  Sanoti  MichaeliB  Monte  TombA ;"  see  Max  MiUler, 
Chipa,  iii.  351)  ;  then  *'  quinto  anno  oonvenionis  sue"  he  became  Abbot  of 
Gloacetter. 

^  On  the  three  Wnlfstans  who  figure  in  Glonoeeter  hiBtoiy  during  this 
century,  see  vol.  li.  p.  669,  and  ed. 

'  Hist.  Mon.  Glouc.  i.  10.  '*  Ibi  duos  tantum  perfectsB  setatis  monachos 
et  drdter  ootavos  juyenes  parvos  inyeniens." 

*  Ih.  II,  1  a.  *'Hsc  acta  sunt  in  prasentiA  domini  Serlonis  Abbatis 
in  capitulo  monachorum,  multis  pnesentibus  et  gaudentibus.'*  We  hear 
how  Thomas  came,  *'  se  ipsum  grayiter  inculpando,  pectus  tundendo,  genu 
f^Actendo,  qui  injuste  eas  [yiUas]  tamdiu  tenuerat."  This  is  plaoed  in 
1095.  It  IS  not  wondeifiil  that  we  hear  nothing  of  this  in  the  historian  of 
^€tk,  but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  stoxy  with  the  statement  of  the 
Gloucester  historian  himself  that  some  of  the  disputed  lands  were  not 
vwovered  till  the  time  of  Abbot  Hamelin,  who  succeeded  in  1148,  when  we 
Wr  of  another  restitution. 

*  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  Saint  Peter's  Day,  1089.  It  was  consecrated 
^  Hamson  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  other  prelates,  July  15,  1106.  Hist. 
Hon.  Glouc.  i.  11, 12. 
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oHAP.  XIX.  ChronicleB/  which  howeyer  leave  us  to  find  finom  other 
sources  that  he  too  had  a  Norman  successor,  Odo  by  luune.' 
The  remaming  Prehite,  ^Ifsige  of  Bath,  is  known  only  as 
the  hist  independent  Abbot  of  that  church  before  its  iinion 
-wiih.  the  Bishoprick  of  Somerset.^ 

The  document  to  which  the  names  of  these  Prelates  are 
subscribed  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  friendly 
relations  which  existed  at  the  time  between  churchmen  of 
Norman  and  of  Eng^sh  birth.     Wulfstan  himself  had  won 
the  special  regard  of  his  Norman  neighboors^^  and  he 
lived  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  than  we  might  have 
looked  for  with  the  worldly  Bishop  G-eoffirey  of  Coutanees.^ 
So  we  here  find  the  heads  of  these  great  monasteries,  some 
Norman,  some  English^  but  presiding  over  brotherhoods 
almost  wholly  of  English  birth,^  binding  themselves  to- 
gether, without  respect  of  birth  or  birth-place^  in  ihe 
closest  spiritual  fellowship.    They  bind  themselves  to  be 


Friendly 
relations 
of  Eng- 
lish and 
Nonniui 
church- 
men. 


^  Chron.  Petrib.  1084.  "Her  on  tiram  geue  foffKEeide  Walfinxold abbod 
on  Ceortesege  on  )Mun  d»ge  Kl.  Mai." 

'  Ann.  Wint.  1084.  "Wlnuodus  Abbas  Certesis  dimimt^  morte  pr»- 
ventus,  abbatiam  Odoni."  Does  this  mean  a  death-bed  nomination  in 
Odo's&Yourf 

*  His  death  ii  recorded  by  Florenoe,  1087;  "Abbas  Batfaonienais 
Alsius  deoessit."  His  name  is  fonnd  in  some  of  the  deeds  of  mannmisBiaii 
in  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  309. 

^  Fi.  Wig.  1088.  "  Normanni  .  . .  diligebant  enm  [Wlstaiuim]  valde." 
'  It  was  to  this  Prelate,  who  reproyed  the  saint  for  the  meanness  of  Mb 
attire,  that  Wulfttan  made  the  £unous  answer,  which  to  our  eara  does  not 
sound  either  spedallj  witty  or  specially  rererent,  *'Orede  mihi,  ssspius 
eantatur  Agnus  Dei  quam  cattus  Dei."  Vit  Wist  Ang.  8ac.  ii.  359^ 
Geoffirey  recommended  that  "  pelles  sabelinas  rel  castorinaa  tsI  vulpinas  . . 
▼el  saltern  cattos  indueret.**  Wulfstan,  in  his  lamb-like  innooenoe,  clave 
to  his  lambskins.  *<  Ctede  mihi,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  the  holy  man's 
substitute  for  an  oath,  **  nam  hie  mos  jurandi  epiaoopo  indeTerat^"  sa^ 
William  in  his  other  account  in  Gest.  Pont.  aSj. 

*  The  lists  of  the  subscribing  brethren  at  Evesham,  Chertsey,  and  Bath 
are  added  to  the  list.    Most  of  the  names  must  be  English ;  aU  of  them 
may  be.    The^  possible  exceptions  are  Godefrith,  B^pold,  Ulf,  Benedicti 
and  HsBrlewine.    The  names  for  the  most  part  go  in  pairs,  Godefrith  snd 
Theodred,  Begnold  and  Eadric. 
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obedieiit  to  God,  Saint  Mary,  and  Saint  Benediet^^  andoHAP.  xix. 
to  their  own  Bishop,^  as  well  as  to  be  loyal  to  their  world-  ^J^*^, 
lord  King  William  and  to  Matilda  the  Lady.^    Among  meat. 
themselves  the  seven  monasteries  were  to  be  as  though 
they  were  but  one  monastery ;  their  inmates  are  to  have 
one  heart  and  one  soul;^   and  they  bind  themselves  to 
certain  special  acts  of  devotion  and  charity.^    The  whole 
document  breathes  that  spirit  of  simple  piety,  of  earnest 
love  towards  God  and  man,  which  breathes  in  most  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  native  English  Church.      And  it 
is  not   unpleasing  to  find  Prelates  of  foreign  birth  so 
readily  taking  their  places  alongside  of  the  men  of  the 
oonqnered    nation  with  whom  they  were  brought  into 
sparitoal  alliance. 

One    chief   feature  of  this    memorable    primacy    wasCoandls 
the  number   of  Councils  held  by  the   Archbishop  ycarLaDfrano. 
after  year,^  Councils  which,  as  has  been  abeady  said,  were 

^  Hist.  Mon.  Glouc.  iii.  zriii.  "  Dset  ia  )>8et  we  willa9  sehyrsmne  beon 
Gode  and  Sok  Marian  and  Soe  Benedicte." 

'  lb.  six.  *'  And  nu  is  )>ara  abboda  ewydrmdene  jwdt  big  willaS  beon 
Gode  gehyrsmne  and  heora  bisceope,  to  heora  gemsenelicum  >8erfe."  How 
does  this  apply  to  Chertsey  1  Or  does  it  mean  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
^iooeee,  whoever  he  may  be?  The  passage  seems  to  point  to  a  time 
irhctn  monasteries  were  just  beginning  to  seek  exemptions  from  episcopal 
jnriidiction. 

'  lb.  "And  we  wiUa^  unim  worald-hlaforde  Willelme  cininoge  and 
Uahtbilde  >nre  hlaefflian  holde  beon,  for  Gk>de  and  for  worulde.** 

*  lb.  *'  )>nt  is,  we  wiUaS  beon  on  annesse,  swyloe  ealle  |)as  vii.  mynstras 
■yn  an  mynster,  and  beon  swa  hit  her  beforaa  awriten  is ;  quasi  oor  nnum 
et  anima  una." 

'  lb.  Besides  singing  masses,  each  Abbot  was  to  wash,  feed,  and  shoe 
one  hundred  poor  men ;  '*  And  an  C.  Jxerfendra  manna  gebai$ige,  and  )>a 
fedan,  and  ealle  ^  gescygean."  Clothes  are  not  spoken  of,  but  shoes  are, 
a  pobt  to  be  noticed. 

*  A  list  of  these  Councils  is  given  in  the  Latin  Life  of  Lanfrano  at- 
^mM  to  the  Winchester  (now  Canterbury)  Chronicle.  They  were  held 
in  the  years  1071, 1074,  1075,  1076, 1078,  1081,  1086,  at  different  places, 
Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  London.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  held  at 
^ke  Hune  time  as  one  of  the  regular  Gem6ts  of  the  year. 
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OBAP.  zn.  beginning  more  and  more  to  assume  a  purely  eoclesiastial 
character,  unknown  to  earlier  English  usage.^      In  earGer 
days  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes  had  been  heard, 
and"  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  decrees  had  been  passed, 
in-  the  same  assemblies,  local  and  national.     The  piuctice 
of  separating  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  a&irs  had  even 
been  solemnly  condemned  by  a  formal  decree  of  a  national 
G^em6t.^     But  this  state  of  things  was  altogether  opposed 
to  the  theories  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  which  were  hdd 
both  by  Lan&anc  and  by  William.   The  episcopal  laws  which 
had  been  hitherto  in  force  in  England  were  now  declared 
by  King  WiUiam  and  his  Witan  to  be  bad  and  contraiy 
to  the  sacred  canons.^    The  Bishops  were  now  forbidden  to 
bring  any  cause  which  involved  questions  of  Canon  Law, 
or  questions  concerning   the  cure  of  souls,   before    the 
ancient  courts  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred.    Hitherto  the 
Bishop  had  presided  alongside  of  the  Ealdorman,  and  the 
men  of  the  shire  had  given  judgement  in  matters  alike  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal.^    The  Bishops  were  now  to  hold 
courts  of  their  own,  in  which  alone  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
concern  were  to  be  judged,  and  in  which  every  man  was 
bound  to  appear  when  summoned,  no  less  than  in  the 
court  of  the  civil  magistrate.*     Here  we  have  the  be- 

''  See  above,  p.  360.  *  See  vol.  L  p.  405. 

'  Tbe  writ  is  given  in-  Seidell's  Eadmer,  p.  167  ;  Thorpe's  Laws  and 
Institutes,  i.  495  ;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  81.  The  censure  on  Old- 
English  Law  runs  thus ;  '*  Sciatis  vos  omnes  et  ceteri  mei  fideles  qui 
in  Anglift  manent,  quod  episoopales  1^^,  qu»  non  bene  nee  secundum 
sanctorum  canonum  pnecepta  usque  ad  mea  tempera  in  regno  Anglo- 
rum  fiierunt,  communi  concilio,  et  consilio  Archiepiscopomm  meorum  et 
ceterorum  Episcoporum  et  Abbatum,  et  omnium  principum  regni  mei, 
emendandas  judicavi." 

*  The  enacting  part  of  the  writ  goes  on  ;  *'  Propterea  mando  et  regiA 
auctoritate  procipio,  ut  nullns  Episcopus  vel  Archidiaconus  de  Iegiba§ 
episcopalibus  amplius  in  hundret  placita  teneant ;  nee  caussam  qu»  ftd 
regimen  animarum  pertinet  ad  judicium  stecularium  hominum  adducaat." 

'  The  writ  ends,  "  quicumque  secundum  episcopales  leges,  de  quacunqna 
caussA  yel  cnlpft  interpellatus  fiierit,  ad  locum  quern  ad  hoc  Episcoptis 
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ginniiigs  of  those  specially  eoclesiastical  tribunals  which,  ohap.  xix. 
with  lessened  powers,  have  survived  to  our  own  day.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that^  in  the  dark  days  of 
oppression^  their  claim  to  judge  the  causes,  not  only  of 
ordained  persons,  but  of  all  who  bore  any  ecclesiastical 
character^  and  even  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  did  something  to  place  the  most  helpless  part  of 
the  population  under  the  rule  of  a  milder  jurisprudence 
than  that  of  the  courts  of  the  Norman  Kings  and  their 
officers. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  thus  one  fruit  of  the  policy 
of  William  and   Lanfranc.     Another  fruit  was,  not  the  Distinotioii 
absolute   beginning  but  the  confirmation  of  the  usage  astical  and 
occasional  in  earlier  times,  of  holding  a  Convocation  asj|^^|^^ 
a  distinct  body  from  the  Parliament.     In  one  case  we  are  Gioaoester, 
distinctly  told  that,  after  the  King  and  his  Witan  had  sat  ^^^' 
for  five  days,  the  Archbishop  and  his  clergy  sat  for  three 
days  more.^     And  it  seems  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  Electfon  of 
Bishops  were  chosen  in  the  purely  ecclesiastical  assembly,  eool«^ti- 
though,  as  the  choice  in  every  case  fell  on  the  King's  ?jj  •■■®"^" 
derks,  the  King's  will  could  not  have  been  without  its  in- 
fi^noe.   In  several  of  these  Councils  one  chief  matter  taken  DoDosition 
in  hand  was  the  deposition  of  English  Abbots.    In  the  very  ^,;q^q 
first  of  these  synods  which  is  recorded,  Wulfric^  the  newly  <>'  New 
chosen  Abbot  of  the  New  Minster,  was  deposed  to  make  1071  or 
*oom  for  a  successor  whose  name  of  Rhiwallon  witnesses  to  '^^** 
his  birth  in  the  lesser  Britain.     This  assembly  was  held  at 
^nchester.     In  another,  held  in  London  five  years  later,* 


•legerit  et  nominaTerit,  veniat,  ibiqne  de  caussA  sni  respondeat;  et  non 

■BCQndum  hundret,  sed  Beoundum  canones  et  epiaoopales  leges  rectum  Deo 

•*  Epiooopo  TOO  fiiciat." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1085. 

App.  ChroD.  Wint.  "  Octavo  anno  concilium  LondonisB  oelebravit,  in 

V^  Aifaiodum,  Glastingensis  ooenobii  Abbatem,  depoeuit.**    But  the  dis- 

^^  between   Thurstan  and  the  monks  is  placed  in  the  Peterborough 

^^nicle  under  1083,  and  William  of  Mahnesbnry  in  his  GlastoDbury 
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OHAP.  XIX.  ^thelnoth  of  Glastonbniy,  William's  oompanion  on  his 

iBtibdnoth  fij^  Yojage  to  Normandy,^  was  set  aside  for  a  Nomyui 

bury.         successor.     In  this  choice  at  least  William  and  Jjaairanc 

'         did  not  display  their  usual  discretion.    Hie  new  Abbot, 

Appoint-    Thurstan  by  name,  made  himself  memorable  by  griving 

^^J^,^^   occasion  to  a  local  disturbance,  a  minute  account  of  which 

loSa.         bus  been  thought  worthy   of   a    place  in  the  national 

Chronicles.     His  doings  illustrate  the  worst  side^  as  tiie 

League  of  the  Worcester  Abbots  illustrates  the  best  stdc^ 

of  the  strangers  who   were  now  set  to   rule   oy^    the 

His  du-      churches  of  England.     The  m<mks^  we  are  told,  were  in 


the  m^ka,  every  way  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  prayed  him 
^^3'  oft  that  he  would  deal  gently  with  them,  as  they  wen 
loyal  and  obedient  to  him.'  But  the  new  Prelate,  a  monk 
of  Lanfranc's  own  house  at  Caen,^  despised  the  Engfidt 
brethren^  and  insisted  on  innoYations  in  the  servioe  of  the 
Church  according  to  the  newest  jfiEiahions  of  Normandy. 
The  monks  of  Glastonbury  were  called  on  to  cast  aside 
the  immemorial  Gregorian  chants,  and  to  adopt  a  new 
way  of  singing  which  had  been  lately  dcYised  by  one 
William  of  F&samp.^    One  day  the  monks  were  gatiiered 


HiBtory  (330)  places  the  aooeasion  of  Thurstan  in  108 a,  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  deposition  of  .^Sthehioth.  It  is  hardly  like  the  policy  of 
Lanfranc  to  leave  the  Abbey  vacant  for  five  years. 

'  See  above,  p.  78. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  **  Mrest  hit  com  of  )>ns  abbotes  nnwisdoine,  Hei 
he  misbead  his  xnnnecan  on  fela  ))ingan,  and  |ia  munecas  hit  nuendon 
lufelice  to  him,  and  beadon  hine  ymi  he  soeolde  healdan  hi  rihtlioe  and 
lufian  hi,  and  hi  woldon  him  beon  holde  and  gehyrsume.  Ac  se  abbot 
nolde  pKB  naht,  ac  dyde  heom  yfele  and  beheot  heom  wyrs.** 

'  WilL  Malm.  Ant.  Glast.  330.  *'  Turstinus  .  .  .  qnem  Willehn1]l^ 
ex  Duce  NormannisB  factus  Rex  Anglis,  ex  monacho  Chadomensi  Ab- 
batem  constituit"    So  Florence,  1083. 

*  lb.  331.  <*  Inter  csetera  etiam  Gregoriannm  cantnm  tepematns,  mo- 
nachos  compellere  coepit  ut,  illo  relicto,  oujasdam  Willehni  flBoanenaiB 
cantom  discerent  et  cantarent.  Hoc  sBgre  acdlpientes,  quippe  qoi  jam  tam 
in  hoc  quam  in  alio  eoclesiastico  officio  secnndo  [secundum  t  ],  Bomans 
ecolesis  morem  insenuerant,  insuper  mores  ejusdem,  tamquam  alienigeiuB 
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t(^[ether  in  the  chapter-house,  rather^  it  would  seem,  to  ohap.  xix. 
leeeiYe  their  Abbot's  orders  on  this  and  other  matters  than 
tor  any  purpose  of  free  debate.  The  monks  were  stubborn ; 
the  Abbot  was  fierce  and  threatening.  At  kst  he  called 
for  his  Norman  archers^  who  presently  entered  the  chapter- 
house all  harnessed  as  if  for  battle.^   What  followed  cannot  The  numks 

killed  and 

be  so  well  told  as  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler ;  **  Then  wounded 
were  the  monks  sore  afeared  of  them^  and  wist  not  what  ^„^ 
to  do,  and  fled  hither  and  thither.  And  some  went  into 
the  chorch,  and  locked  the  door  after  them,  and  thej 
went  after  them  into  the  minster,  and  would  drag  them 
out,  for  that  they  durst  not  go  out.  And  a  rueful  thing 
there  happened  that  day ;  ^  for  the  Frenchmen  brake  into 
the  choir,  and  shot  towards  the  altar,  where  the  monks  were, 
and  some  of  the  knights  ^  went  up  to  the  up-floor/  and 

neo  de  gramio  eodesifls  canonice  insiitnti,  molestius  forsitan  tolerabuit." 
Th»  Chronicle  doee  not  mention  this  particulAr  grievance  about  the  change 
in  the  manner  of  ainging,  but  it  appears  in  Florence,  whoee  words  are 
pvtiy  followed,  partly  not,  in  the  fuller  account  in  the  Glastonbury  His- 
toty.    So  Orderic,  533. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  '*  Anes  dseges  se  abbot  code  into  capitulan,  and 
^fwi  uppon  >a  munecas,  and  wolde  hi  mistukian,  and  sende  efter  IsBwede 
mannum,  and  hi  comon  into  capitulan  on  uppon  )>a  munecas  full  gewepnede." 
This  story  shows  that  they  were  archers,  but  in  WiUiam  of  Malmeebury 
(Hist  Glast.  33  a)  they  become  "  milites  et  satellites  sui  phalerati.'*  These 
^i«  evidently  the  same  persons  of  whom  William  speaks  in  his  very 
rhetorical  account  in  Gest.  Pont.  197,  how  the  Abbot  *'  terras  et  pecunias 
inleeoforvm  suoram  abusus  oonsumpsit."  **  liecBkixx  ** sleeker,  is  plainly 
^'^  as  a  mere  vague  term  of  abuse,  but  it  misled  the  writer  of  Bromton's 
C^hronide  (973)  into  saying  that  Thurstan  "  res  eoclesiae  lenocinando  con- 
■nmpit.** 

^orence's  description  of  Thurstan  as  himself  armed,  and  aa  doing  much 
^  the  mischief  with  hia  own  hands,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  only  in  the 
sense  that  "  qui  &cit  per  alium  facit  per  se." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  "  Ac  reowlic  )>ing  l>8Br  gelamp  on  dseg.**  Com- 
P*re  the  words  in  1087  about  the  death  of  William ;  "  reowlic  \Ang  he 
dyde,  and  reowlioor  him  gelamp." 

*  lb.  "  Sume  of  )>am  cnihtan."    Not  knigMa  in  the  sense  of  ^wUien, 
▼Meh,  as  we  see  under  1086,  would  be  "  rideras,**  but  moat  likely  the  younger 
^>^  of  the  party,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  takes  it. 

'  lb.  '*  Uppon  )>one  uppflore,"  a  most  speaking  description  of  a  great 
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CHAP.  xn.  shot  downwards  with  arrows  towards  the  halidom,^  so  that 

on  the  rood  that  stood  ahove  the  altar  stack  on  many 

arrows.     And  the  wretched  monks  lay  about  the  altar^  and 

some  crept  under  it^  and  cried  with  yearning  to  God,  craving 

his  mildness^^  for  that  they  could  get  no  mildness  from 

men.     What  may  we  say,  but  that  they  shot  sorely,  and 

that  others  brake  down  the  doors  there,  and  went  in,  and 

slew  some  of  the  monks   to  death,  and  many  wounded 

therein,  so  that  the  blood  came  from  the  altar  upon  the 

grees  and  from  the  grees  upon  the  floor.^    Three  were 

slain  to  death  and  eighteen  were  wotrnded."-* 

Illiistrar         It  is  needless  to^  say  that  scenes  of  blood  and  sacrilege 

■ute  of  the  like  this  formed  no  part  of  the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 

SSd  ^^  reformation  designed  by  William  and  Lanfranc.     But  the 

this  rtosy.  story  shows  how  easily,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  man 

of  ungovemed  temper  placed  in  a  position  of  authority 

Bomanesque  triforium.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  "  solaria  inter  oolmB' 
nas  erecta,"  which  would  well  desoribe  the  triibria  at  Bomsey  and  Sami 
Frithswyth's,  and  in  the  fiir  older  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1083.  '*  Toweard  )>am  haligdome ; "  the  sacrarium  or 
presbytery. 

'  lb.  **  G^yme  cleopedon  to  Gode^  his  miltse  biddende,  >a  )>a  hi  ne  mibtoD 
nane  miltse  set  mannum  begytan.*'  Surely  the  English  tongue  was  now 
at  the  Ml  height  of  its  power. 

'  lb.  *'  Swa  |wt  |>et  blod  com  of  )wm  weofode  uppon  |)am  gradao,  sikI 
of  )>am  gradan  on  )>am  flore.*'  For  *'  gradan"  I  use  the  later  form  "  green," 
which  so  oddly  survives  in  the  '*  Grecian  Stairs"  at  Idnooln. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (in  the  Glastonbury  History)  adds  some  mar- 
vellous details.  Que  of  the  monks  seized  on  the  great  rood  as  a  defence,  and 
the  blood,  which  in  the  Chronicle  simply  flows  from  the  wounded  monks^now 
flows  miraculously  from  the  rood  itself  ('^sed  providente  Deo,  sagitU 
imaginem  Dominicam  in  cruce  defixam  subtus  genua  vulnerans,  saDguioii 
rivulum  ex  eadem  produxit,  qui  de  altari  usque  ad  gradus  de  gradibm 
usque  ad  terram  deKceodens,  ultionis  divins  terroremin&ustis  viris  incntia* 
bat ").  The  actual  sinner  of  course  dies  at  once,  and  various  degrees  of  pun- 
ishment light  on  his  comrades.  None  of  these  wonders  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Chronicles,  or  Florence,  whom  William  to  some  extent  copies,  nor  yet 
in  William's  own  shorter  accounts  in  the  Gesta  Regum  and  Gesta  Pod* 
tificum.  Neither  are  they  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  nor  in  Bromton, 
who  follows  Florence  with  some  verbal  changes,  and  who  had  the  aooonnt 
in  the  Gesta  Pontificum  before  him. 
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eonld  give  occasion  to  horrors  which  he  himself  perhaps  chap.  xix. 
as  little  really  wished  for  as  his  superiors.  A  foreig^n 
Prelate,  with  foreign  soldiers  at  his  command,  might  easily 
be  hurried  into  deeds  which  could  not  have  happened  either 
in  the  England  of  Eadward  or  in  the  Normandy  of  William. 
And  if  such  measure  was  dealt  out  by  churchmen  to  one 
another,  we  may  guess  what  deeds  were  done  in  many 
anew-built  donjon  towards  men  who  had  not  the  same 
means  as  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  of  handing  down  their 
wail  to  posterity.  As  in  most  wars  and  revolutions^  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  not  those 
which  were  done  by  the  regular  authority  of  the  Con- 
qaeror  himself.  The  cruellest  blows  were  those  which 
were  dealt  by  the  more  violent  and  base-minded  among 
his  followers,  to  whom  a  state  of  things  for  which  he 
was  responsible  had  given  the  power  of  working  deeds 
of  evil  which  even  his  mighty  arm  could  not  always 
redress. 

The  upshot  of  this  story  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
difference  between  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor.   William  heard  the  cause  between  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  and    his   monks.      Neither    side  was    pro-  The  Abbot 
nounced  to  be  wholly  guiltless,  but  the  greater  blame  ^l,^. 
was  declared  to    rest  with  the  Abbot.      Thurstan  wa8*|SJ^*>y 
removed  from  his  office,  and  sent  back  in  disgrace  to 
his  cell  at  Caen.     Of  the  monks,  several  were   sent  to 
other  monasteries,  to  be  kept  under  some  degree  of  re- 
straint, the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  left  to  guess.^ 

*  Wm.  Malm.  Ant.  Glart.  331  (partly  following  Florence).  "Begi 
demxnn  Willelmo  pnmo  querelft  super  hoo  deUtft,  dum  maTima  fvdne 
pAtoit  Abbatifl  culpa,  ab  eodem  Beg^e  in  Normanniam  ad  xnonasterium 
^6  TeBerat  redire  oompulsus  est  inglorius ;  de  monachis  vero  quamplures 
P^r  episcopatus  et  abbatias  jussn  Begis  cuttacUendi  dlsperguntur.''  The 
Winchester  Annaliat  (1083)  ^^'^^  ^^'y  strong  language;  "Abbas  fiutem, 
<IUn  in  testimonium  innooentisB  excusso  caputio,  quum  dignus  esset  vel 

• 

^«  oremari  vel  sospendi  patibulo,  ad  claustri  sui  columnam  Oadomi  undo 
▼c&ent,  josm  Begis  reversus  est.'* 
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CHAP.  XIX.  Bui  as  Boon  as  the  great  King  was  dead,  Thurstan,  hj 

M^^^to  ^^^  ^^^P  ^^  ^  kinsfolk,  and  of  the  more  pievaQing 
radon  from  eloqnenoe  of  a  bribe  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  sQTer, 
Rafufl.  obtained  from  William  Riifos  his  restoration  to  the  offioe 
1089-X090.  of  ^hich  he  had  shown  himself  so  unworthy.^ 

Another  great   monastic  boose  was  also   supplied  by 

Tianfranc  with  a  ruler  in  the  year  of  the  deposition  of 
Frithric.  jSthelnoth.  Frithric,  who  held  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Alban 
Saint  &t  the  time  when  King  William  came  into  England,  is  % 
^^^^^j^^^f  man  whose  history  has  become  almost  wholly  mythical^ 
Legendaiy  and  the  details  of  his  story  I  shall  therefore  examine  els&- 
hifl  UstoiT.  ^^^^'^  It  is  certain  that  he  still  held  his  Abbey  at  the 
107a.     time  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  two 

Archbishops.^     But  five  years  later  the  Abbey  had  become 

vacant^  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  bestowed  is  ereiy- 
Paul  where  spoken  of  as  the  Primate's  own  personal  act.    The 

22^^  great  foundation  of  Offa  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a 
Lanfrano.    Norman  monk  from  Saint  Stephen's,  Paul  by  name^  a  near 

kinsman  of  his  patron^  and  whom  tiie  scandal  of  the  taine 


1  Will.  Malm.  Ant.  Glait.  33a.  **  Rege  tamen  mortoo,  idem  Tantimis, 
auxilio  parentom  Buorum,  abbatiam  GlastoniA  a  filio  suo  Willielmo  dkA* 
Bufo  quingentifl  libria  argenti  didtnr  redemiBte,  ot  monaaterinm  Bikpfft 
anniB  occupana  et  per  ejuedem  posaessiones  pervagatns,  longe  ab  ipeo,  vt 
dignus  erat,  misere  vitam  finiyit."  This  is  partly  oopied  from  Floreoo^ 
who  howeyer  sayi  nothing  about  the  **  auxilia  parentum."  In  the  Gti^ 
Pontificmn  (197)  William  adds  the  comment^  "  Impudena  et  infronis,  qni 
tanti  sacrilegii  oomoiiu,  auauB  ait  iterum  looo  quem  violaverat  intnKfi*" 
NotwHhatanding  all  tfaia,  in  the  Glaatonbiuy  History  he  winds  np  his  s^ 
count  by  apealdng  of  Thurstan'a  **  fervor  religio&is,  aoonulla  pietas  in  T^ 
multa  proYidentia  in  asBCulo." 

The  restoration  of  Thurstan  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  aots  of 
William  BufUs,  aa  his  name  is  added  to  the  (manuscript)  grant  d  the  town 
of  Bath  to  Bishop  John  de  YiUalA  in  1090. 

There  is  a  letter  frvnn  Lanfrano  to  Thurstan  (Grilea,  i.  77).  It  la  sbori 
and  pithy,  and  chiefly  consists  of  advice  to  make  his  peace  as  ftst  as  ^ 
can  both  with  God  and  with  the  King. 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

s  •«  Ego  Fridericus  Abbas  Sancti  Albani  consensi,"  occurs  among  tbe 
signatures.  Will.  Malm.  iii.  298. 
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affirmed  to  be  his  son.^     He  ruled  as  a  great  and  mag-  chap.  xix. 
Bificent  Prelate,  reforming  the   discipline  and  i^^creasing  ^^^^^ 
the  revenues  of  his  house,^  and  raising  that  gigantic  minster  buildings. 
which,  for  size  at  least,  if  not  for  beauty,  has  remained  the  ^077-1088. 
wonder    of  all  succeeding  ages.      The  ruins  of  Roman 
Vemlani  had  long  formed  a  quarry  for  the  works  of  the 
neighbouring  Abbey ;  ^  and  it  was  mainly  out  of  bricks 
taken  from  that  inexhaustible  source  that  Paul,  aided  by 
the  purse  of  Lan&anc,  reared  the  vastest  and  sternest 
temple  of  his  age.^     His  gifls  to  his  house  were  bountiful,^ 

^  Gest.  Abb.  S.  Alb.  i.  51.    **  Paulus  Abbas,  natione  Neoster,  consan- 

gninitate  Archiepisoopo  Lanfranco  propinquus  (et,  ut  quidam  autumant, 

fifins),  monaohus  fuit  Oadomensis  ecdesin.    Hio  ecdesiam  Beati  Albani 

iQsoepit  T^;mdam,  procurante  dicto  Archiepisoopo  Lanfiranco,  qui  eumdem 

Panlam  filiaH  dilexit  amore.*'    Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  8.  "  Quid  referam  de 

abbatii  Sancti  Albani,  quam  intus  et  extra  ad  nihilum  fere  devolutam  ipse, 

ut  soam,  institute  ei  bon»  xnemoriie  Paulo  Abbate,  a  fimdamentis  resedi- 

ficayity  et  intus  magnA  religione,  foris  multamm  rerum  donatione  aiudt, 

bcmestavit,  ditayit."    Gervase,  Act.  Pont.  Cant.  1655.  "  Ecclesiam  etiam 

Sancti  Albani  quam  Bex  Ine  [OlSa]  fundaverat  olim,  restauravit  et  ibidem 

monadios  instituit"    So  1658.     **  Pnecepit  Bex  ut  .  .  .  .  abbatia  Sancti 

Albani,  quam  Lanfrancus  et  antecessores  ejus  babuerant,  ad  alodium 

Cuituaziensis  ecdesiffi  perpetuo  jure  transiret."    So  the  Worcester  Annals 

under  1093  remark ;  **  Bex  Willelmus  concessit  Anselmo  abbatiam  Sancti 

Albani  in  alodium." 

On  the  possibility  of  Lanfranc  having  been  married  before  his  monastic 
profession,  see  Hook's  Archbishops,  ii.  80.    Compare  Lingard's  remarks  on 
the  wife  and  son  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  !▼.  508. 
'  See  the  details  in  the  Gresta  Abbatum,  i.  53-60. 

*  The  details  of  the  state  of  the  ruins  of  Yerulam  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum, 
i.  34,  35,  contain  matter  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  the  comparative 
mytiiologist.  The  passage  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs  thus; 
**  Tegulas  vero  integras,  et  lapides  quos  invenit  [Ealdredus  Abbas]  aptos 
«d  Mlificia,  seponens,  ad  fabricam  ecclesis  reservavit.  Proposuit  vero,  d 
&cultatea  suppeterent,  dirutft  veteri  ecclesiA^  novam  construere;  propter 
quod  temam  in  profnnditate  evertit  ut  lapideas  structuras  inveniret." 

*  Gest.  Abb.  i.  53.  "  Paulus  Abbas,  quum  jam  Abbas  undecim  annis 
exstitisset,  infra  eosdem  annoe  totam  ecdesiam  Sancti  Albani,  cum  multis 
«liis  sdifidis,  opere  oonstruzit  lateritio,  Lanfranco  efficaciter  juvante ;  qui, 
Qt  didtor,  mille  maroas  ad  &bricam  oontulit  fadendam.'* 

'  The  most  interesting  among  these  gifts  is  a  collection  of  twenty-eight 
books,  all  seemingly  ecclesiastical  (58).  One  wishes  to  see  the  *'  duos 
teztus,  auio  et  argento  et  gemmis  omatos." 
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CHAP.  XIX.  yet  he  did  not  &il,  anj  more  than  Thnrstan  at  Olastonbmy^ 
to  show  the  insolence  of  the  conquering  race  towards  tiioae 
over  whom  he  was  set  to  rule.  But  while  Thnrstan  shed 
the  blood  of  living  men,  Paul  was  satisfied  with  doing 

Hede-       despite  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.     In  rebuilding  the 

stroys  the 

tombs  of     mmster,  he  swept  away  the  tombs  of  his  English  prede- 
pf^^      cessors,  many  of  whose  names  were  held  in  the  deepest 
oenan,       reverence,  affirming  that  they  were  rude  and  ignorant  bar- 
barians, unworthy  of  any  respect.^   Yet  even  this  contume- 
lious stranger  could  have  borne  witness  that  the  barbarous 
people  showed  him  no  little  kindness  in  carrying  oat  his 
Story  of     mighty  works.     Among  the  Abbot's  plans  was  the  reple- 
given  by     nishing  of  the  tower  of  the  minster  with  bells.*     Two  of 
^¥^6^^  these  were,  so  the  story  went,  the  gift  of  Ligolf,  a  rich 
Thegfn  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  wife.^    The  wealili 
of  Ligulf  consisted  largely  of  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Of  these  he  sold  many,  and  with  the  price  bought  a  bdl, 
and  when  he  heard  its  music  in  the  minster-tower,  be 
rejoiced  and  said  merrily  in  his  native  tongue  that  his 
sheep  and  goats  bleated  sweetly.^    The  other  beU  was  the 
gift  of  his  wife,  who,  when  she  heard  her  husband's  gift 
and  her  own  ringing  in  concert,  rejoiced  in  so  happy  a 
figure  of  their  lawful  marriage  and  mutual  love.^ 

^  Gest.  Abb.  i.  62.  "Tumbas  venerabiliom  ftntecessomm  saonun,  Ab- 
batum  nobilium,  quos  rudes  et  idiotas  oonsaevit  appellare,  delevit,  toI 
oontemnendo  eos  quia  Anglioos,  vel  inyidendo,  quia  fere  oznnes  Btiipe  regaU 
▼el  magnatum  preolaro  sanguine  fuerant  procreati."  Matthew  Parb  goes 
on  especially  to  rebuke  bim  for  omitting  to  translate  the  body  of  King 
Offii  to  the  new  church.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  legend  of 
OfbkB  burial  in  the  Yitsd  Officnim  (Wats,  ii.  33). 

'  Gest.  Abb.  L  60. 

'  lb.  "Quidam  de  nobilibus  AngUds,  hujus  patrie  partes  inhabitani 
nemorosasy  Lyolf  nuncupatus."    I  cannot  find  him  in  Domesday. 

*  lb.  61.  **  Emit  unam  campanam,  quam  quum  audlsset  sospwssm 
in  tuni,  tunc  novam,  sonare,  jocose  ait  Anglioo  idiomate,  *  £^a,quam  doloB 
blaterant  caprsB  mee  et  balant  oves.'  ** 

*  lb.     "  Uxor  illioo  aliam  adquidvit ;  quss  dun  dulciaaimam  copulain 
reddidenmt.    Quam  quum  audisset  mulier,  dizit^  '  Non  credo  banc  oapa- 
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In  these  cases  the  Primate  was  the  chief  mover,  but  chap.  xn. 
instances  are  not  lacking  to  show  the  personal,  and  eri-  Personal 

•  zcrI  of 

dently  conscientious^  interest  which  William  himself  took  William  in 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     No   church   in  the  realm  had^ioai 
higher   claims   on  his  reverence   than  the   newly-reared™***®"* 
minster  of  his  lord  and  predecessor,  where  that  lord  and 
predecessor  slept  amid  the  reverence  of  both  races,  and 
where  he  himself  had  been  changed  from  a  Duke  into  a 
King.^     We  have  no  record  of  the  first  avoidance  of  the  Histoiy  of 
Abbey  of  Westminster^  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  miMter. 
Eadwine^  the  Abbot  appointed  by  the  sainted  King  him-  Abbot 
self^  was  disturbed  in  his  possession  by  his  founder's  kins- 
man and  successor.     He  probably  died  during  the  first  G«offi«y 
years  of  William's  reign,  as  the  great  award  between  the  1071. 
two  Primates  bears  the  signature  of  his  Norman  successor 
Geoffrey.^    The  next  vacancy  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence 
which  does  William  honour.     He  mused  long  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office.    At  last,  by  the  Winiun 
advice  of  Lanfranc  and  the  other  chief  men  of  his  realm,  Vital, 
he  pitched  on  Vital,  a  monk  of  F&»mp,  who  was  the  ^^y^^ 
Abbot  of  his  grandmother  Judith^s  foundation  of  Bemay.^  io77- 
He  had  raised  that  house  from  such  lowly  beginnings  to 
80  high  an  estate  that  the  discerning  eyes  of  the  King 
and  the  Primate  marked  him  out^  notwithstanding  his 


Ivn  faTOve  oarere  diTino,  qui  me  Tiro  meo  l^timo  matrimonio  et  fcedere 
^eotiomii  matiuB  copnlaTit.*  *' 

'  William  sets  forth  his  own  feelings  towards  Westminster  in  bis  letter 
to  Abbot  John  of  Fecamp,  of  whioh  I  shall  speak  presently  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  voL  lii.  p.  555. 

*  Will.  Matan.  Gest.  Begg.  ill.  398.  *'  Ego  Qosfridns  Abbas  coenobii 
Sancti  Petri,  qnod  non  lenge  a  Londonift  situm  est,  oonsensi/* 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1076.  "  On  jAsmn  geare  .  .  .  se  cyng  geaf  West- 
mynster  Yithele  [Fi))ele,  Wig.  1077]  abbode ;  se  wss  &r  abbot  on  Bser- 
nege."  He  is  spoken  of  by  Orderic  (491  D)  as  **  Bernaioensium  Abbas  **  in 
the  aoooont  of  the  endless  disputes  about  his  own  monastery.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  334.  On  Vital's  chronology,  see  Nenstria  Tuk,  401 ;  on  Bemay,  see 
▼ol  L  p.  508. 
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Abbot 
John  of 
Ftoimp. 


oHAp.  XIX.  own  tmwillingnefls,  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  higher  place 
HiB  001^  now  vacant  in  England.  Chi  this  matter  the  King  writes 
CT^wwith  to  John^  the  Italian  Abbot  of  Fecamp/  the  eeelesiastical 
superior  of  the  house  of  Bemay,  and  the  answer  of  that 
Prelate,  giving  his  canonical  sanction  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King,  may  pass  as  a  model  of  a  style  at  once  respectfbl 
and  independent  in  addressiog  a  superior.^  In  weighing 
the  mixed  charact^  of  William  it  would  be  utteriy  on&ir 
not  to  let  tiie  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  men  like 
Lanfranc,  John,  and  Vital  reckon  for  something,  even 
against  those  dark  passages  of  his  history  which  I  have 
already  recorded  and  those  darker  plumages  still  whidi  I 
have  yet  to  record. 


VTiUiam's 

TOW  to 

Saint 

Marttn. 

1066. 


But  besides  acting  the  part  of  a  nursing^&ther  to  the 
churches  which  he  found  already  existing  in  the  conquered 
land,  the  Conqueror  had  also  to  discharge  the  tow  whidi, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  he  had  made  on  the  height 
of  Telham  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.^    K  William  was 


^  See  ToL  iii.  p.  100. 

'  The  ooniMzion  betweea  Fecamp  amd  Beniay  appears  from  the  Quarter 
of  Duke  Richard  the  Good,  quoted  by  MabiUon,  i.  223,  and  printed  at 
length  in  Keustria  Pia,  398-400.  So  in  the  letters  in  Mabillon  (i.  3  so). 
William  aaks  John  that  the  translation  of  Vital,  **  qnod  de  eo  oommnsi 
consilio  meorom  providi  prooertun,"  may  be  made  "  Ucenti&  tu&  et  boni 
Yoluntate  et  conventiLs  fratrum."  The  Abbot  answers,  *'  Ego  Johannes, 
Tester  totus  in  Domino,  homiliter  vobls  suggere  et  littetis  ngnifioo, 
quoniam  moleste  aociperem  quod  frater  nostef  Domnus  Yitalis  sine  tioentift 
noetr&  de  abbatift  ad  abbatiam  migraret,  nisi  qnod  vos  diligo  et  Testra 
oonsilia  honorare  volo.  Idoiroo  laudo  et  oonfirmo  quod  veetr*  regali* 
sancivit  auctoritas."    The  whole  letter  should  be  read. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  457,  and  the  alleged  foundation  charter  of  the  Abbey, 
Mon.  Angl.  iii.  944 ;  Bymer,  i.  4.  "  Qnum  in  Angliam  TeniBsaooi,  et  in- 
finibns  HastingiaB  cum  ezeroitu  appliouissem  contra  hostes  meos,  qui  inihi 
r0gnum  AngUe  injuste  oonabantur  auferre,  in  procinctu  belli,  jam  annatoa, 
coram  baronibus  et  militibus  meis,  cum  favore  omnium,  ad  eontm  cords 
roboranday  votum  fed  eoclesiam  quamdam  ad  honorem  Dei  oonstniere  pro 
communi  salute,  si  per  Dei  gratiam  obtinere  possem  vietoriam."  But  this 
charter  is  suspicious.     It  is  signed  by  William  Fitz-Osbem,  who  died  in 
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Bot  to  prove  himflelf  as  &ithle88  to  the  Sainte  as  ever  ohap.  xix. 

Harold  had  been^  ihe  hill  of  Senlac  must  needs  be  crowned 

wiih  ihe  holy  house  which  should  be  the  memorial  of  that 

by's   strife   and  victory.     And  it  was   to  be  no  mere 

memorial,  no  mere  thank-offering  j  the  prayers  and  masses 

lehioh  were  to  be  offered  there  were  to  go  up  to  heaven 

for  the  sonls^  health  of  all,  Norman  and  English  alike,  who 

had  given  up  their  tives  in  the  day  of  the  great  slaughter.^ 

Bat  even  in  discharging  his  vows  to  the  Saints,  even  in 

his  charitable  work  for  the  souk  of  friends  and  enenuesj 

Wilfiam  chose  his  own  time.     Still  the  Apcstle  of  the 

Gauls  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.    Ages  before, 

Hlodwig^  in  the  first  zeal  of  his  conversion,  had  been 

hurried  into  the  irreverent  comment  that  Saint  Martin, 

good  firiend  as  he  was  in  time  of  need,  was  one  who  took 

good  care  not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  rights.^    The  vow 

of  William  was  not  forgotten^  but  it  certaioly  was  delayed.^ 

He  held  perhaps  that  the  thank-offering  for  his  victory 


1071,  tnd  also  by  Gondulf  Bishop  of  Bochester,  who  waa  not  conBecrAted 
^  1077*  <uid  by  Maurice  Bishop  of  London,  who  wtm  not  consecrated 
tin  1086. 

^  Brervis  Belatb  (Giles,  8).  <*  In  eo  loco,  ubi  Ainnehnus,  tunc  Comes  Nor- 
nttnnorum  poetea  vero  Rex  Anglorum,  abbatiam  constnii  prsscepit  ob 
ii^cnumain  hnjns  pngnsB  et  absolntionem  omnium  peooatorom  illonim  qui 
iU  iBtevfeati  sunt."  liber  de  HydA,  394.  *'  Abbatiam  in  loco  qui  nimo 
BeQum  dicitar,  eo  quod  Anglos  ibi  bello  superavit,  in  remissione  peooatomm 
<nuiiam  illio  defimotoram  a  fimdamentis  institnit."  Matthew  Paris  (13, 
^  Wats)  goes  so  far  as  to  mention  the  soul  of  Harold  pefsonaUy ;  *'  Quo 
in  loco  monachos  institoit,  ut  pro  animlk  Begis  Harold!  et  aliorum  ibidem 
<^cci*onnn  divina  oelebrarent." 

'  See  the  tale  in  Oesta  Regam  Francorom  (Duchesne,  i.  704-5).  Hlodwig 
^^«B  to  redeem  the  horse  which  he  had  giyen  to  Saint  Martin  when 
starting  on  his  campaign  against  the  Goths.  He  offiars  a  hmidred  shillings ; 
^  hone  win  not  stir.  Another  hundred,  and  the  horse  comes  away ; 
"Tone  cum  l»titi&  Bex  ait, '  Yere  beatus  Martinus  bonus  est  in  auxiUo, 
■«d  cams  in  negotio.' " 

*  Chron.  de  BeUo,  6.  **  Quia  multls  et  innumeris  pneoocopatus  negotiia^ 
**pnn&  in  brevi  wUre  ac  padfioare  nullatenus  quiveiat,  plura  dlntins 
nrnoMMiio  omisit,  que  matnrins  exsequenda  propoenerat." 

D  d  2 
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OHAP.  XIX.  was  not  due  till  his  victory  was  more  complete  than  it 
had  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  even  on  the 
Beginning  day  of  his  crowning.  The  exact  date  of  the  banning 
f  oun^tion  ^^  ^^^  work  is  ancertain,  but  it  did  not  happen  till  William 
^ImI^^^^  could  feirly  call  England  his  own.^  He  was  often  reminded 
1070-1076.  of  his  promise  by  William  FcUter,  the  monk  of  Maimoutier, 
Willium     who,  at  the  moment  of  his  vow,  had  procured  that  it 

orders 

WiiiiMn  should  be  made  to  the  g^reat  Saint  Martin,  and  not  to 
begin  the  ^^7  meaner  patron.'  .  At  last  he  gave  his  monitor  a  oom- 
buUdings,    mission  to  be^in  the  foundation  alike  of  the  material  and  of 

and  to  ^  ^  ^ 

brinff         the  spiritual  temple.     In  the  form  of  that  commission  the 

fiZ  Mai^  grim  pleasantry  characteristic  of  WiUiam  and  his  nation 

moutier.     j^g^  jj^^^  something  like  a  poetical  conception.    The  house 

asteiy  to'    which  was  to  Commemorate  the  Conquest  was  to  be  raised 

th  ^^  T  ^^  ^^^  ^®^  ®P^^  where  the  Conquest  had  been  won ;  the 

the  batUe.  brotherhood  which  was  to  be  the  sign  that  England  had 

been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Oaul  should  be  brought  from 

Monks       no   meaner  spot  than  the  greatest   house  that  bore  the 

homMar-  T^^^  of  the   Gaulish  Apostle.^     The  Faber  accordinglj 

moutier.     hastened  to  his  home  at  Marmoutier,  and  thence  brought 

four  of  his  brethren  to  form  the  beginnings  of  the  new 

Their  dis-   society.     They  looked  at  their  new  dwelling-place,  but 

gj^        *  the  site  prescribed  by  the  King's  order  pleased  them  not. 

To  men  who  had  spent  their  days  at  Marmoutier,  with 

the  rocks  above  their  heads  and  the  mighty  Loire  at  their 

feet^  the  hill  of  Senlac  would  offer  but  small  attractions. 

The  spot  was  high   and  bleak;   the  hill  was  waterless; 


1  Ghron.  de  Bello,  6.  "  Per  plurimmn  enim  temporis  ad  munidpioroiii 
expugnationem  atque  ad  rebellium  subjugandam  cervioositatem  sollicitiiis 
animtun  occupavit  et  yiree.'* 

'  lb.  7.  "  Willelmo  Fabro  horum  mentionem  studiosiiui  inculcante." 
See  Yol.  iii.  p.  458. 

*  lb.  "  Eidem  monacho,  ut  optaverat,  Bex,  quia  ad  manrnn  habebatar, 
opens  &brioam  oommittens,  pisecepit  quatenna  in  antefato  oongreteMt 
loco,  accitis  secum  siue  ecdeeie  aliquibiu  fratribns,  opportnnum  feetinaret 
fundari  monasterium." 
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the  natnre  of  the  ground  was  unsuited  to  receive  the  vast  ohaf.  xix. 
and  varied  bTiildings  of  a  great  monastery.^    They  better 
liked  a  lower  spot  towards  the  western  slope  of  the  hill, 
a  spot  which,  to  men  who  had  been  themselves  in  the 
fight,  would  be  more  suggestive  of  Norman  mishap  than 
of  Norman  victory.*    There  they  actually  began  to  build  They  begin 
houses  for  their  dwelling-place,^  and  they  then  sent  to  the  another  °" 
King,  who  had  begun  to  take  a   lively  interest  in  the"*®* 
work,  praying  that  the  unfit  site  which  he  had  chosen 
might  Be  exchanged  for  one  so  &r  better  suited  for  the 
purpose.^     But  the  mind  of  the  Conqueror,  when  once 
fixed,  was  not  easily  turned.    He  was  as  little  likely  to  WiUiam, 
give  up  his  purpose  of  building  his  minster  on  the  most  the  site  of 
appropriate    spot   as   to    give    up    his    struggle   for  his  ®' 

wife  or  for  his  Kingdom.     The  King  was  wroth  at  the 
request ;  he  again  bade  that  his  church  should  be  built 
on  no   spot  but  that  where  he   had  won  his  crowning 
mercy.     The  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  The  high 
ehould  stand  nowhere  but  on  the  spot  where  the  Standard  gite  of  the 
of  the  Fighting  Man  had  been   pitched  on  the  day  of  ^**"^*^' 
Saint  Calixtus.^   The  monks,  in  their  prosaic  mood,  pleaded 

'  Chroiu  de  BdUo,  7.  *'  Qui  memoratmn  belli  locum  coiuideraintefl,  quom 
ad  tam  iiuignem  £Etbricam  minus  idoneum,  ut  yidebntur,  arbitrarentur/' 
Bo  soon  after  they  complain  "  quod  locus  ille  ubi  eccleeiam  fieri  decreverat, 
uti  in  oolle  situs,  aronti  gleb&,  siccus  et  aquarum  foret  indigus."' 

'lb.  "In  humiliori  non  procul  looo,  versus  ejusdem  oollis  oooidentalem 
plsgam,  aptum  habitandi  locum  eligentes."  This  could  not  have  been  fax 
from  the  spot  where  so  many  Normans  were  cut  in  pieces  in  an  early 
*tage  of  the  battle.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

*  lb.  **  Ne  nil  opens  agere  viderentur,  mansiunculas  quasdam  &bri- 
caTerunt." 

^  lb.    We  now  hear  of  "  Regis  animus  solHcitus  de  fabricsa  provectu.** 

*  lb.  **  Quod  quum  Rex  percepisaet,  indignatus  reftigit,  odusque  jussit 
in  eodem  loco  quo  hoste  prostrate  sibi  ceeserat  triumphus  basilicse  fimda- 
menta  jacere."  So  WiU.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  107.  "  Goeoobium  .  .  .  Sancti 
Uartini  de  BeUo,  quod  Rex  Willelmus  fundavit  et  provezit  in  loco  ubi, 
Ang^iam  debellaverat,  multa  ibi  et  pretiosa  quum  viyus  turn  morituruB 
<ielegaiiB.  Altare  ecdesite  est  in  loco  ubi  Haroldi  pro  patrne  caritate 
oocin  cadaver  exanime  inTentum^est.'* 
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CTAP.  auz,  the  lack  of  water  on  the  hill.  William  answered  merrily 
that,  if  Grod  gave  him  long  life  enough,  there  should 
be  a  readier  flow  of  wine  in  his  new  house  than  there 
was  of  water  in  anj  other  abbey  in  England.^  They 
pleaded  the  lack  of  bnilding-stone  in  the  neighbourhood. 
William's  answer  was  prompt  and  practical;  ships  were 
at  once  sent  off  to  Caen  to  bring  as  much  stone  as  might 
be  needed  from  the  quarries  of  Allemagne.'  The  work 
began ;  the  foundations  were  laid  on  the  appointed  spot, 
and  the  high  altar  rose  on  the  site  of  King   Harold's 

Delayin     Standard.^    But  the  work  was  stiU  delayed;  William, 

iu6  works 

with  his  hands  foil  of  other  matters,  had  no  time  to 
yisit  the  spot  in  person;^  the  craftsmen  employed  were 
skilful  but  dishonest ;  the  foreign  monks  themselves  were 
Bobert  less  zealous  than  they  should  have  been.^  The  first  Abbot, 
first  Abbot,  ^^^  Blanchard,  was  drowned  on  his  return  from  a 
drowned,  voyage  to  Marmoutier  immediately  on  his  appointment* 
Gausbert,    Under  the  second  Abbot,  Qausbert^  also  a  monk  of  the 

fldoond 

Abbot.       parent  house,  the  works  went  on  more  speedily  and  the 
'^7^*         number  of  the  brethren  increased."^     But  even  now  the 


>  Chron.  de  Bello,  7.  "Quumque  obniti  non  pFBBeumentes,  aquamm 
penuriam  caucnarentur,  verbum  ad  hso  memoriale  magnificns  Bex  pro- 
tuliflse  fertur^  *  'Ego,'*  inquit,  '  si,  Deo  annuente,  vita  oomes  fnerit,  eidem 
looo  ita  prospiciam,  nt  magis  ei  Yini  abtmdet  oopia  quam  aqoanun  in  alii 
pnestanti  abbatiA.' " 

'  lb.  8.  A  tale  is  added  how,  while  the  atone  was  bxinging  trom  Nor- 
mandy— **  a  Cadomenfli  yico"^ — a  nm^bouring  q>ot  wm  revealed  to  a 
devout  matron,  whero  a  rich  qnany  was  founds 

'  lb.  "  Jactis  ergo  fdndamentis  pnestantiflaimi,  at  tone  temporia  liab»- 
batur,  opens,  Becimdum  Regis  statutum  altare  majus  in  eodem  loco  quo 
Begis  Haraldi  signum,  quod  Standard  vocant,  oorraisse  visum  est^  provide 
Btatuunt."  So  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  •*  On  |«m  ilcan  steode  )«  God  him 
geuOe  l>8et  he  moste  Engleland  gegan,  he  arerde  waem  mynster,  and 
munecas  ]«er  gesette,  |«t  hit  well  gegodade.'* 

*  lb.  **  Innumeris  iiretitus  negotiis,  nee  locum  prat  dcloTt  imiUmo  adire, 
nee  de  eodem  quae  proposuerat,  hujusmodi  forte  dilatioBiba&aiicamventai^ 
•xsequi  valuerit." 

'^  lb.    The  details  are  curious.  *  lb. . 

'  Ib.|  and  also  p.  a^.    "  Statuit  oonventum  ad  minus*  Iz.  monachoinuii 
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buildings  was  &r  from  going  on  with  the  same  Bwiftneae  ohap.  xix* 
with  which  Lanfirane  had  rebuilt  his  metropolitan  chnroh 
in  the  sp^ee  of  seven  years.^    The  founder  never  saw  the 
finishing  of  his  work.     It  was  not  till  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  g^reat  battle,  till  twenty  years  at  least  after  the 
beginning  of  the  foundation^  that  the  Mly  completed  Conieera- 
Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  was  hallowed,  not  in  the  presence  choroh. 
of  William  the  Great,  but  in  that  of  his  unworthy  son.^       ***^' 

Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  on  which  William^  in  The  Abbey 
the  spirit  in  which  he  had  fixed  upon  his  site^  gave  the 
name  of  the  Abbey  of  the  place  of  Battle.^    Around  the  Growth  of 
monastery  a  town  arose,^  and  the  solitude  which  once  had 
reigned  around  the  hoar  apple-tree  of  former  days  ^  gave  way 

ibidem  oongregari ;  proponenfl  eamdem  eodesiftm  qnun  dedioaii  laoeret,  fai 
tontoni  dttare  at  conyemtiia  ejiudem  onmi  tempore  xramero  septieByiginti 
'monachoram  ezieteret.  '  Sed  homo  proponit,  Deae  autem  dispomt.'  Nam 
id  perficeire,  pioh  dolor,  morte  que  Begi  spque  imperat  at  mendioo,  prs- 
▼entofl  nequiTit.'*  ^  See  fiboye,  p.  ^i. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1094,  and  Florence. 

*  Chron.  de  Bello,  9.  "  Rex  igitur  magnificua  inchoati  operis  non  inde- 
▼otoB,  ad  yictofisB  aa»  perpetnandam  memoriam  ipsom  locnm  Bellnm 
mesnoriter  per  saooedentia  tempora  nominari  oensoit.''  60  WiU.  Mahn. 
Geat.  Begg.  m.  267.  "  Alteram  monaateriom  Hastingis  sedificayit  Sanoto 
Hartino,  quod  oognommatur  de  Bello,  quia  in  eo  loco  prindpaliB  ecclesia 
oernitor  nbi  inter  oonsertoe  eadayernm  aoeryoe  HaraldaB  inyentuB  fuiaae 
memoratar."  The  uBual  title  is  "eodeBia  Sanoti  Martini  de  Bello/' 
"  ecdeaia  de  Bello/'  or,  as  we  haye  seen  in  Engliah, "  )>8Bt  mynster  at 
)«re  Bataille."  The  faUer  form,  **  Abbas  Sancti  Martmi  de  loco  BeUi." 
appears  in  Domesday,  11  &,  but  it  ia  commonly  called  in  the  Soryey 
"  ecdesift  de  Labatailge."  Compare  the  church  of  Batalha  in  Portugal.  The 
yerses  of  Bobert  of  Gloacester,  iL  568,  must  not  be  forgotten  : — 

"  Kyng  Wyllam  by)K>3te  hym  ek  of  ])e  yolc,  ptA  was  yerlore, 
And  adawe  eke  l>ora  hym  in  batayle  byuore. 
pere,  as  )»e  batayle  was,  an  abbey  he  let  rare 
Of  Seyn  Martyn,  yor  her  soules,  ^at  >er  aalawe  were, 
And  \te  monckes  wel  y  nou  feffede  wyjmute  fayle, 
pat  ys  ycluped  m  Engelond,  abbey  of  ^e  batayle." 

*  Chion.  de  Bello,  17.  '*  Homines  ipsiua  yillsB  ob  ejoadem  loci  per 
may^mftin  excellentifle  dignitatem,  bmgensea  yocantur."  The  Chronicle 
goes  on  to  describe  their  customs. 

'  See  yol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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0HAP.  XIX.  to  the  busy  sights  and  sounds  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  age.     We  might  wish  that  the  spot  had  for 
ever  remained  a  wilderness,  that  no  sign  of  man's  hand, 
save  some  massive  stone,  some  simply-sculptored  cross, 
had  ever  marked  the  place  where  the  martjnrs  of  England 
Present      fell.     And    as  it  is^  we  look    on  the   small  remains  of 
the  Rpot.     William's  minster  which  still  crown  the  hill  of  Senlac  with 
other  feelings  fix)m  those  with  which  we  look  elsewhere 
on  the  fallen  temples  and  altars  of  former  days.     At 
Glastonbury  and  Crowland  we  curse  the  work  of  greed 
and  barbarism  and  sacrilege ;  as  we  trace  out  the  lengUi 
and  breadth  of  the  Abbey  of  ihe  Battle^  we  can  rejoice 
that  the  spot  where  Harold  fell  is  again  open  to  the  light 
Effect  of    of  day  and  the  winds  of  heaven.     And  yet  it  is  among 
thebtiild-    the  remaining  buildings  of  the  Abbey  that  we  find  the 
^^'^  most  speaking  witness  that   is  left  us  of  the  ebb   and 

flow  of  defeat  and  victory  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle. 
The  site  of  the  Standard  fixed  the  site  of  the  high  altar, 
and  the  site  of  the  high  altar  fixed  the  site  of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Abbey.  Strangers  from  Mfurmoutier,  to 
whom  the  place  itself  was  a  penance,  would  have  no  mind 
to  fix  their  cloister  and  other  buildings  on  the  chilly 
northern  side  of  the  minster.  And  on  the  southj  the 
nearness  of  the  Standard  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  gave 
but  little  room  for  the  erection  of  the  complicated  gfroup 
of  buildings  which  surrounded  the  cloister  of  a  great 
Benedictine  house.  The  great  dormitory,  a.  building  in 
its  present  state  of  a  later  age,  was  thus  driven  over  the 
slope^  and  had  to  be  borne  aloft  on  the  vastest  and  tallest 
of  those  underlying  vaults  with  which  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  builders  provided  for  health  and  safety.^    Those 

*  Vaults  of  this  sort  are  oonstantly  found  under  the  main  portions  of 
monastbries  and  other  baildings,  and  they  are  oonstanUj  shown  as  doisten, 
doimitoriee,  an3rthing  but  what  they  are.  One  of  the  eariiest  and  best 
that  I  know  is  that  which  supports  the  hall  of  the  episeepal  palaoe  aft 
Angers,  the  prototype  of  that  at  WeUs. 
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▼aults,  gradually  lessening  in  height  with  the  ascent  of  ohaf.  xix. 
the  hill^  mark  a  spot  only  less  hallowed  to  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  than  the  site  of  the  Standard  itself.  They 
mark  the  spot  where  William  and  Odo  made  their  second 
and  fiercest  onslaught,  the  spot  where  Gyrth  and  Leofwine 
died  for  England.^ 

The  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey  is  important  also  in  Exemption 

another  point  of  view.     K  it  did  not  begin^  it  certainly  Abbey 

did  much  to  promote,  that  system  of  exemption  from  the  ^j^p^^i 

ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  at  which  the  monastic  j«ri«iic- 

bod«»  were  now  eons^%  aiming.     The-  special  pledge  ^^  „, 

of  obedience  to  diocesan  authority  contained  in  the  bond  of  such  ex- 
es •      -txr   ii»  *  •  ©inptionB. 

Samt  W ul&tan  and  the  confederate  Abbots  was  most  likely 
not  without  a  special  meaning  at  that  particular  time.^ 
In  the  case  of  Battle,  independence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  asserted  from  the  very  beginning.^  In  local 
belief,  it  had  even  formed  part  of  the  Duke's  original  vow 
upon  the  hill  of  Telham.^  The  warfare  with  the  Bishops 
of  Chichester  forms  a  large  part  of  the  local  history.  It 
was  the  greatest  of  local  triumphs  when  Stigand,  the 
Prebite  who  moved  the  South-Saxon  Bishoprick  to  its  later 
site^  had  to  forego  his  claim  to  summon  the  second  Abbot 

^  See  vol.  ill.  p.  485.  '  See  aboye,  p.  391. 

'  The  stoiy  of  the  dispnte  with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  is  given  in  the 
Chionioon  de  Bello  (35,  a6).  In  the  foundation  oharter  the  words  run, 
"  Sit  libera  et  quieta  in  perpetuum  de  omni  subjectione  Episcoporum  et 
qoammlibet  personarum  dominatione,  sicut  eodesia  Christi  Cantuarin." 
In  the  other  charter  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  345,  William  is  made  to 
ny,  **  Ita  ut  libera  et  quieta  in  perpetuum  ab  omni  subjectione  et  domi- 
natione et  querela  Majoris  Monasterii  et  aliarum  personarum  ezactione 
pennaneat,  sicut  ecdesla  Christi  CantuariensiB,  et  sicut  mea  dominica 
ci^>eUsp  et  signum  Anglicss  ooronsB  per  quam  ego  regno,  et  snccessores  mei 
Beges  regnum  Anglin  debent  obtinere."  All  this  has  a  very  suspicious 
■oond,  but  the  signatures  are  not  imposuble,  like  those  of  the  other  charter. 
They  are  those  of  Peter  Bishop  of  Chester,  Hermann  Bishop  of  SaUsbuxy, 
William  of  Warren,  Bernard  Newmarch,  the  founder  of  Saint  John's  Priory 
*t  Brecknock — a  oeU  of  Battle —and  Abbot  Gausbeit  himself. 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 
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CHAP.  zix.  Gansbert  to  receive  the  benediction  in  the  cathedral  chnrcii^ 
Gausbert,    gj^^  himself  came  to  Battle  and  perfonned  the  ceiemony 

second  ^  '' 

Abbot,  before  the  high  altar  of  the  probably  temporary  dinrch  of 
blessed  at '  the  monastery.^  The  honse  of  Battle  had  also  to  deSand 
^^®'  its  independence  against  another  claimant.  The  elder 
Inde-         house  of  Saint  Martin  asserted  the  rights  of  a  parait  ovei 

pendence  ^  -^        ^ 

of  Battle     the  younger  foundation.     But  William  protected  his  own 

moutier.     creation  against  the  claims  of  the  Abbot  of  Marmontier,  no 

less  than  against  the  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.' 

The  house  whose  independence  was  thus  carefully  guarded 

against  intruders  from  all  quarters  was  richly  endowed 

^^tT  f     ^^  lands  and  temporal  rights,  and  the  list  of  its  early 

the  Abbey,  tenants  and  officers  affords  a  valuable  study  of  the  customs 

and  nomenclature  of  the  time.' 

Laofiwio'B  It  would  seem  that  Lan£ranc  by  no  means  willingly 
to  monastic  gave  in  to  a  system  by  which  episcopal  authority  and  the 
tioM.^  common  order  of  the  Church  were  so  thoroughly  under- 
mined^ as  when  the  Abbey  of  Battle  was  released  from  all 
ordinary  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Charters  of  exemption  were  now  constantly  obtained  by 
the  monastic  bodies.    A  few  generations  later  tlie  evil 


^  Hie  story  is  told  at  length  in  the  Chronioon  de  Bello,  25,  bat  the  gist 
of  it  is  found  in  the  charter,  Mon.  AngL  ill.  245 ;  "  Primun  Abbatem 
Gausbertiun  in  eodem  monasterio  de  Bello  Stigandas  Episoopos  CSoea- 
trensis  benedizit." 

'  See  Cbron.  de  Bello,  27,  a8,  where  William  is  described  as  waxing  veiy 
fierce  against  the  daims  of  Marmontier;  "  Qnamobrem  commotus  Rex, 
omnes  qui  secum  aderant  Majoris  Monasterii  monachos  ramittere  pn»- 
oepit ;  ipsique  interminatus,  *  Per  splendorem  Dei '  inquit  (hoc  enim  aft* 
sueverat  juramento),  '  si  h&o  de  caus&  mare  transieris,  aut  illuc  ulterins 
ieris,  in  perpetuum  Angliam,  ad  abbatitt  mee  custodiam,  non  repedabis.' " 

*  The  list  of  names  is  gi^en  in  Chronioon  de  Bello,  *ia-i6.  A  few 
are  French,  but  &r  more  are  English.  Among  the  latter  we  may  notice 
".^Qilricas  Child,"  where  Child  can  hardly  be  a  title  of  honour.  Hie  names 
Russellus  and  Herodes,  in  the  same  page,  haye  an  odd  sound  alongside 
of  Goldwine,  Eadwine,  Siward,  and  other  intelligible  pexaons.  "  JSlftiiniis 
Abbat,"  in  p.  15,  should  also  be  noticed. 
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spread  still  further;  the  independenoe  which  had  been  ob-  ohaf.  xix. 
tained  by  the  regulars  was  envied  and  imitated  by  the 
Becokrs,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  began  to  be 
specially  set  at  nought  in  those  churches  which  were 
specially  their  own.^    Each  diocese  was  thus  cut  up  into  a 
group  oi  distinct  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions^  some  of  them 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  and  others  holding 
him  at  defiance.     Lanfranc^  if  a  monk,  was  also  a  Bishop, 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  what  he  could  to  stop  the  innova- 
tion.   He  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  Pope  Gregory  for  Dealings 
abetting,  or  at  least  not  restraining,  Herfast,  Bishop  offrgQcaiid 
Thetford,  in  certain  acts  which  were  looked  on  as  breaches  ^"^^^ni- 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  Saint  Eadmund.^    At  a  Eadmundo- 
later  time  we  find  him  exhorting  the  same  Prelate,  among 
other  precepts  moral  and  ecclesiastical,  to  observe  the 
privileges  of  that  illustrious  Abbey.^    But  the  tone  of 

^  Compare  the  disputes  of  Arohbiahops  Baldwin  and  Habert  with  the 
monlu  of  Christ  Church,  so  graphically  told  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  the 
^nhoe  to  his  Epistolas  Cantoarienses,  and  the  long  oontroyersy  between 
Bobert  Grosseteste  and  his  refraotoxy  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  which  will  be 
&>and  in  Dr.  Shirley's  edition  of  his  Letters. 

'  £pp.  Lanfr.  2^  (GUes,  i.  44).  **  Non  minimi  admiratione  dignnm 
dndmns  quA  fironte,  quA  mente,  Ax&sttun  dictum  Episcopum'sanctas 
BoQuuus  Bcclesia  iUudere  et  beats  memoriae  AlexaDdrum  pnedeoessorem 
OMtroiD,  ejosque  decreta  oontemnere  patiamini .  . .  fratemitatem  vestram 
^'onfidenter  deprecamnr,  ut  yii  noetri  Ar&sti  nugas  penitus  oompescatis,  et 
Sancti  Edmnndi  Abbatem  contra  decretum  deoeesoris  nostri  inquietari  nullo 
modo  smatis."  Still  more  curious  is  the  way  in  which  Gregory  speaks  of 
the  King ;  '*  Guilielmum  Begem,  carimrimuTn  et  unicum  filium  sanctte 
Romaoas  EodesisB,  precibus  nostris  et  yiA  nostrft  super  his  admonere 
^^^l^ctionem  vestram  precamur,  et  ne  Arfasti  vanis  persuasionibus  aoquiesoat, 
m  quo  sua  singulis  prudentia  supra  modum  diminuta  et  contracta  ab  om- 
nibus oognosoitnr." 

'  Epp.  Lanfir.  a6  (Giles,  i.  47).  "  Postpositis  aleis,  ut  majora  taoeam, 
lodiaque  ssBCularibus,  quibus  per  totam  diem  yacare  dioeris,  divinas  litteras 
^^  decretisque  Bomanomm  Pontificum  sacxisque  canonlbus  pnBcipue 
•tadium  impende."  This  letter  is  headed  "  Lanfrancus  Hereberto,"  but  as 
Herbert  Losinga  did  not  become  Bishop  till  1091,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
^^«vi  Hook  (ii.  154),  that  the  letter  was  reaUy  addressed  to  Her&st.  The 
**^^  of  lAnfrano  contain  other  references  to  the  aflGkirs  of  the  Abbey,  and 
^"P^ciaUy  to  Abbot  Baldwin's  skill  in  mediGin&  (See  Epp.  20,  ai,  aa,  and 
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CHAP.  XIX.  Lan&anc  is  remarkable ;  he  does  not  at  all  take  np  the 
high  line  of  Gregory;  he  simply  exhorts  Her&st  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  existing  Law,  and  to  make  no  claims 
over  the  monastery  which  were  not  justified  by  the  eximiple 

Lanfranc's  of  his  predecessors.  ^     Nearer  home  the  Primate  was  more 

dealings  .,     .  , 

witii  Saint  vigorous  still  in  putting  down  all  pretensions  which  were 
Hn^'      inconsistent  with  his  full  episcopal  and  metropolitan  autho- 
rity.    The  Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine  was   one  of  those 
great  monasteries  in  or  close  to  episcopal  cities  which  seem 
to  have  been  designed  as  special  thorns  in  the  side  of  the 
diocesan.     The  writers  of  the  house  asserted  that  it  had 
enjoyed  Hie  fullest  exemption  from  all  external  jurisdiction 
His  alleged  from  the  very  beginning  of  things.'    They  charge  Lanfi-anc 
theprivi-    with  having  obtained  from  the  Norman  Abbot  Scotland 
]^|^       concessions  which  destroyed  the  ancient  independence  of 
1088.         the  monastery.3    On  the  death  of  Scotland,  which  did  not 
happen  till  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  the  Primate 


vol.  ii.  pp.  446,  585,  2nd  ed.)  We  must  also  remember  that  Herfiurt  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Lanfranc  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  104). 

Baldwin,  after  all,  was  a  Frenchman.  T  know  not  how  I  came  to  oyer- 
look  the  decisiYe  passage  in  Florence  (1097),  ''Baldwinus;  genere  QaUu^ 
artis  medicinsB  bene  peritns.**    He  is  there  called  *'  ezimisB  vir  religionis.** 

^  Epp.  Ijanfr.  a6  (Giles,  i.  47).  **  Ad  prsesens  pnedpio  tibi  no  in  his 
rebus  Sancti  Edmimdi  aliquid  appetas,  nisi  id  ab  antecessoribas  tins 
appetitum  fuisse  certis  d(knmientis  ostendas/' 

*  W.  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1 790.  *'  A  tempore  enim  beati  Papse  Gregoiii 
ac  sancti  patris  Augustini  ....  hsec  iUius  summsB  matris  eoclesiarmn 
specialis  filia  et  spiritualis  alumna  regni'Anglorum  ocenobiali  dignitate  et 
monachili  religione  primari&  gratiA  omnipotentis  Dei,  qui  libertate  vnlt 
filios  suos  frui  et  non  ut  fiat  cum  serris  tributani,  ac  sanctione  sancti 
patris  Gregorii  cseterorumque  Bomanorum  pontifioumnecnon  Beati  Augus- 
tini, omnique  ecclesiastic^  pace  honore  ac  libertate  usa  est;  nee  nllus 
unquam  prsesulum  sive  alia  persona  earn  inquietare  ausa-est.**^ 

'  lb.  1 791.  "  LanJrancus  .  .  .  banc  ecclesiam  apostolicam  persequi 
incepit,  et  dominium  quod  super  earn  juste  habere  non  potuit,  ut  aliquo 
modo  obtineret  per  se  et  suos  complices  machinari  non  destitit.  Hie  ergo 
postquam  aliquot  annis  dignitate  archiepisoopaiU  functus  est,  Abbatem 
Scotlandum  quasi  in  magnse  amicitie  familiaritatem,  sibi  in  dolo  associaTit, 
ut  sub  umbr&  hujus  mutuse  dilectionis  quod  ssepius  optabat'  celerius 
adipisoeretur.    Erant  autem  quasi  compatriotse,**  &c. 
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went  still  fiirther.      He  gave  the  abbatial  benediction  to  chap.  xix. 
a  certain  Guy,  who  must  have  been  nominated  either  by  ^®  '^Iw 
himself  or  by  the  new  King.^     He  then  went  to  Saint  1088. 
Augustine^s^    strengthened  by  the    secular   arm   in  the 
person  of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl^^  and  required  the  brethren 
to  receive  Guy  as  their  Abbot.     On  their  refusal  the  Arch-  Reristanoe 
bishop  installed  Ghiy  by  his  own  authority,  and  intrusted  don  of  the 
bim  with  the  government  of  the  church.3    The  mass  of  the  "^^^   ' 
monks  seceded^  like  the  Roman  Commons,  and  found  their 
Sacred  Mount  near  the  church  of  Saint  Mildthryth.*    But 
as  the  hour  came  which  was  commonly  spent  in  the  refectory^ 
the  more  part  of  them,  pressed  by  hunger,  gave  in  and 
submitted  to  Guy  as  their  Abbot.*     But  on  those  who  Pimiah- 
resisted  the  hand  of  the  Primate  was  heavy.     uSBlfwine  the  refractory 
Prior  and  others  were  condemned  to  terms  of  imprisonment  ^^^^^' 
of  different  degrees  of  length  and  severity^^  and  one^  who 

*  Chron.  Wint.  App.  "  Widonem  eodeBise  Sancti  Augoatini  Abbfttem  . . . 
CftntoariiB  in  sede  metropoli  examinayit  atque  sacravit." 

*  lb.  **  ABBodato  sibi  Odone  Baiooenai  Episcopo,  fratre  BegiSf  qui  tunc 
Cuitoariam  venerat." 

*  lb.  **yenit  itaque  Lanfranous,  adducens  Abbatem,  et  quum  monacboB 
P«rtiDaciter  videret  resistere,  nee  ei  velle  parere  .  .  .  LanfrancuB  cum  buIb 
Abbatem  bonorifice  introdnctum  in  aede  locavit,  et  ecdesiam  oommen- 
d»Yit." 

*  lb.  "Qaum  onmibus  rite  peractiB  domum  rediret,  nuntiatum  eat  ei 
monacboB  qui  ezierant  sub  caatro,  aecuB  eocleBiam  Sanctse  Miltrudas, 
conaediaae." 

*  lb.  ••  Horft  autem  refectionia,  quum  eaurirent  plures  ex  iia,  poeni- 
tentea  au»  pertiiiads,  ad  Lanirancum  miaerunt,  et  ei  omnem  obedi- 
^tiam  promiaerunt.  Qoibua  oontinuo  pepercit,  mandana  ut  redirent,  et 
piofearioDem  auam  pnefiskto  Abbati  ae  aervaturoa  aacramento  confirma- 
'^i.  Itaque  redienint,  et  ae  deinoepa  fore  fidelea  et  obedientea  Widoni 
Abbati  aaper  oorpua  beati  Auguatini  jurayerunt."  Compare  tbe  momen- 
^vy  and  partial  aubmiaaion  of  tbe  Fellowa  of  Magdalen  College  in  1687. 
Macaolaj,  iL  299.  It  doea  not  appear  wbether  tbe  dinner-bour,  wbicb  baa 
before  now  influenced  parliamentary  diyiaiona,  bad  tbe  aame  effect  at  Oxford 
which  it  bad  at  Canterbury. 

'  lb.  **  Priorem  ejuadem  eodeaifle,  nomine  .^Ufwinum,  et  alioa  quoa 
^oit,  oepit :  et  Cantuariam  clauatrali  cuatodiA  aervandoa  protinua  trana- 
^"oni;  600  yero  qui  fortiores  et  caput  acandali  exatiterant  in  caatellum 
doci,  ibique  in  caroere  cuatodiri  pnecepit Qui  yero  remanaerant 
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cH^.  x«.c<mfe«ed  a  design  to  kiU  the  new  Abbot,  ^  P^^ 

scourged  and  expeUed  from  tiie  city.     This  man  bore  the 

Scottish  name  of  Columban,  and  the  only  other  pe«<m 

mentioned  by  name,  besides  the  Prior  ^Ifwine,    -    — 

Fo«Ue     EngUsh  MheA.^    This  certainly  looks  as  if  nati^ 

^^^     well  as  ecclesiastical  jealousies  had  something  to  do  ^ 

tmteooe.  the  matter."  And  it  looks  the  more  so  as,  when  the  <H»pate 
p«t  token  ^^t  on  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  ite  monks  m  tb«r 
d^  of  attacks  on  ihe  Abbot  were  vigoroosly  supported  by  tue 

buiy.        men  oi  the  city." 

1089-  - 

The  mention  of  tie  various  monastic  houses,  some  ot 

which  were  deeply  interested  in  the  aeries  of  Coimcils 

hdd  by  Lanfranc,  has  led  me  away  bom  the  snooeesaon 

Deer-       of  the  Councils  themselves.     In  one  of  them,  held  iime 

^^      years  after  William's  first  entry  into  England,  a  measure 

•f^Mahop.  ^^  taken  wUch  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the 

'o7S.'         later  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  which  is    still 

more  important  as  an   illustration   of  its  earUer    state. 

This  was  the  decree  by  virtue  of  which  several  of  the 

Bishopricks  of  England  were  removed  from  their  former 

seats,  which  in  some  oases  were  small  and  insignificant 

places,  to  cities  of  greater  importance.     This  was  a  decree 

which  could  hardly  have  been  needed  in  Gaul,  Spain,  or 


oopit  lisnfnmciu,  at  par  «odieaaa  AagUte  diviait,  oonMiinzH,  donao  «o« 
obediential!!  proflterl  coeg^t." 

*  Chnm.  Wint.  App.  "  JEhiiredom.  Tonim  «x  illia,  Tagaatam  Aigiendo 
oeplt,  et  CantaariK  i!i  sede  metropoU,  cnm  qnibnadam  aodia  illiaB,  qoi  Abbati 
i!iahim  molitl  smii^  feiro  oompedltoa,  i!tnltia  diebuB  ligorem  ndinis  in 
cUnstro  diaoere  ftcit.*  The  affidr  of  Golombaa  happened  the  Boxt  y«ar. 
His  paniahmant  is  thna  described ;  "  Pnsoepit  itaque  liaatrananB  at  aota 
portaa  beati  Angostini,  spectai!te  popido.  ligwetor  nndns,  flagdlia  alBeere- 
tur,  deinde,  pnecuw  oai^tio,  ab  nrbe  peneretur." 

*  See  Hook,  Ardibiahopa,  il  150. 

*  The  Btoiy  is  give!!  at  length  in  the  Wlneherter  Appendix.  The  Abbot 
was  nearly  kJUed ;  the  xofraotory  monka  mn  soouiged ;  as  for  the  dtiaeos. 

«Z1!l'*     ^^  "'"^^  "»»**  """"i  InttmTenmt.  eapti;  et  qui  ae  ab 
ejUB  iaptignatione  pmgwe  non  potenmt  ooalos  ..aiaerant.- 
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Itoly,  and  it  pointB  to  a  distinction  between  the  ecclesi*  ohap.  xix. 
astioal   condition    of  England    and   that   of  continental  ^'Jj^ 
oonntries  which  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Chris-  English 
tianity  in   each.     As  nsoal,  differences  in   ecclesiastical  tinental 
arrangements  were    owing  to  differences   in   social  and®^*"^^^^' 
poUtical  condition.    When  Christianity  was  first  preached  Greater 

^  importaiioe 

in  the   Romanized   lands  of  the  West,  it  was,  just  as  of  theoities 
during  its  still  earlier  preaching   in  the  East^  mainly  ^^^q^^^' 
preached  to  and  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities. 
How  slow  the  Gospel  was  in  reaching  the  dwellers  in 
the  open  coantiy  is  plain  &om  the  name  of  pagan  or 
oonntrjrman  being  fiuniliarly  used  to  express  those  who 
olave  to  the  gods  of  the  elder  fiiith.^     Under  the  Roman 
municipal  system,  hardly  less  than  among  the  common- 
wealths of  ancient  Greece,  the  city  was  the  hearth  and 
home  and  centre  of  all  public  and  private  life.     In  such  Coinci- 
a  state   of  things  the    ecclesiastical    arrangements  and  ecclesins- 
divirions  could  hardly  &il  to  conform  themselves  to  t^^^^J?^ 
existing  civil  arrangements  and  divisions.     The  seats  of  visions, 
eoclesiacrtical  authority  were  naturally  fixed  in  the  same 
Bpo>tB  as  the  seats  of  temporal  authority;  the  limits  of 
two  jurisdictions  were  marked  by  the  same  boundaries, 
and  the  Bishop  had  his  almost  exclusive  home  in  the  city 
from  which  he  took  his  name.     An  ecclesiastical  map  of 
France,  as  the  dioceses  stood  before  modem  changes,  fiuth- 
&%  reproduces  the  map  of  Roman  Gaul.*     But  when, 

^  Our  Teotomo  word  ho^fkn,  hmthm,  Iteide,  has  an  origin  dosely 
AulogoQBy  but  not  quite  identical.  The  distinction  points  to  the  dif- 
fcrenoe  in  the  condition  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romanized  lands  of 
^^Uch  I  am  speaking  in  the  text.  The  idolater  is  not  the  pagamUt  the 
iittn  of  the  country  as  opposed  to  the  man  of  the  dty ;  he  is  the  heathen, 
the  man  of  the  hecUh  or  wilderness,  as  oi^sed  to  the  man  both  of  the  city 
md  of  the  cultivated  land. 

*  l%e  changes  made  in  the  episcopal  arrangements,  chiefly  of  southern 
QmI,  in  the  fourteenth  century  must  be  remembered,  as  well  as  those 
made  in  the  nineteenth  and  a  fow  in  intermediate  times.  The  earlier 
clittges  consisted  chiefly  in  the  division  of  dioceses,  as  the  last  changes 
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OHAF.  XIX.  in  the  case  of  Britain,  the  Gospel  was,  for  the  first  time 
?P^^P?n^^  the  West,   accepted  by  a  land  beyond  the  limits  of 
Celtic  and  the  Empire,   its  preachers   had  to  deal  with  a  whoUy 
different  social  and  political  state.     In  this   aspect,  the 
Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  portions  of  the  island  may  be 
classed  together.     In  neither  were  the  cities  dominant,  and 
in  both  the   ecclesiastical   arrangements   adapted  them- 
selves to  this  &ct.^    The  Bishop  did  not  become,  in  the 
almost   exclusive   sense   in   which    he   did    in    the    Bo- 
manized  lands,  the  Bishop  of  the  city;  in  some  dioceses 
Its  tribal    there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  called  a  city  at  all.     The 
tonal  oha-  extent  of  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction  was  marked  out  by  the 
"'*^'*        extent  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  some  Eling  or  £al- 
dorman^  but,  like  the  King  or  Ealdorman,  he  was  essen- 
tially the  Bishop,  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district  or  rather 
Episcopal   of  a  tribe.     Hence,  both  in  England  and  in  other  parts 
from  tribes  0^  ^^^  British  Islands,  the  titles  of  Bishops  were  for  a  long 
ordistnctB.  ^j^^  more  commonly  territorial  or  tribal  than  locals  and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Celtic  Bishopricks  the  territorial 
style  is  kept  on  to  this  day.^    The  Bishop  had  indeed  his 
see,  his  BisAopstool,  his  ordinary  dweUing,  in  some  par- 
ticular church   of  his  diocese.      This  was  his  cathedral 
church,  the  church  which  was  specially  his  own^  where 
English      he  was  surrounded  by  the  monks  or  canons  who  were  his 
^^yg       immediate  companions  and  fellow-workers.     But  this  his 
P^*^.j?    special  home  was  not  always  placed  in  the  greatest  town 

consisted  chiefly  in  their  union.  Sevenl  churches,  as  Toulouse,  Alby, 
and  Paris,  have  also  been  at  different  times  raised  from  diocesan  to  metro- 
politan rank. 

^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  early  Celtic  ecclesi- 
astical histoiy,  Coarbs,  Lay  Abbots,  and  what  not.  I  speak  of  the  Iriab 
and  Scottish  Bishopricks  as  they  appeared  when  they  had  assumed  an 
intelligible  territorial  shape. 

'  It  is  so  with  the  Bishopricks  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Galloway,  Boss,  Argyll, 
the  Isles,  Caithness,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  The  Scandinavian  Bishopridc  of 
Orkney  follows  the  same  rule.  See  Appendix  M.  in  the  second  edition  of 
my  second  volume. 
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in  his  diooese.     In  some  cases,  as  at  Saint  David's  and  ohap.  xix. 
Lindisfam^  the  seat  of  the  Bishoprick  seems  to  have  been 
designedly  placed  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  if  it  were 
lather  meant  to  be  the  place  of  the  pastor's  occasional 
Tetreat  from  his  more  active  duties  than  to  be  the  constant 
centre  of  them.    This  state  of  things  went  on  at  least  till 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     Then  it  was  that  the  see  Tranala- 
of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  translated  to  what  speedily  became  disfitm  to 
the  city  and  fortress  of  Durham.^     But  Ealdhun  created  l>«rhain. 
church  and  city  by  a  single  act,  and  his  probable  motive 
was  the  greater  safety  of  the  site  which  he  chose.    The 
sTstematic  removal  of  Bishopricks  from  smaller  towns  to 
greater  belongs  to  a  later  time. 

This  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Bishops  was  no  Beginning 
doubt  reckoned  in   foreign  eyes  among  those  errors  of  ^nder"*^ 
the  barbarous  islanders  which  it  was  the  mission  of  William  ^d^*^* 
to  reform.     The  beginning  of  change^  in  this  respect  as 
in  most  others,  showed  itself  in  the  days  of  Eadward.    The  See  of 
same  feeling  which  shows  itself  in  the  decree  of  Lanfranc's  1050. 
Council  shows  itself  also  in  Leofric's  translation  of  the 
^ted  sees  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  the  great  city 
of  Exeter.^    We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  change,  as  Motive  of 
well  as  the  changes  which  Leofric  made  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  his  churchy  was  prompted  by  his  Lothar- 
ingian  education.     Under  William  and  his  successor  a 
long  series  of  changes  of  the  same  kind  were  made.     In  Council  of 
a  Council  held  at  Saint  Paul's  in  London,^  it  was  ordered,  1075.*'"' 
with  the  King's  sanction^  that  episcopal  sees  should  be 
amoved  from  villages  or  small  towns  to  cities.^    Three 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  331.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

*  Win.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  66.  All  the  Bisbopa  of  England  were  pre- 
*Bo^  ave  Walcher  of  Durham,  who  had  a  canonical  excuse  finr  absence. 
^<>ch«8ter  was  vacant. 

*  lb.  67.  "  Ex  decretis  summonun  pontificum  Damast  et  Loonis,  necnon 
«x  coQciliis  Sardicensi  et  Laodioensi,  in  quibus  prohibetur  episcopates  sedes 
in  vQlii  exaistere,  concessum  est  regi&  munificenti&  et  synodal!  auotoritate 

VOL.  IV.  E  e 
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CRAP.  xiz.  Bishopricks  were  at  onoe  removed  by  yirtue  of  this  decree. 
Hermann    The  Lotharmsian  Hermann,  who  had  united  the  sees  of 

removes  ^  i        r 

his  see  to  Sherbome  and  Bamsbniy,  now  followed  the  example  of 
goiy,  '  Leofric,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  united  diocese  to 
1075-1078.  ^^  hill-fortress  of  the  elder  Salisbury.^  The  choice  of 
such  a  position  was  strange,  and  its  evil  consequences  were 
Founda-     felt  tiU  the  day  when  Richard  Poore  came  down  from  the 

tionofNew  .  " 

Saliflbuiy.   hill  into  the  plain^  and,  like  Ealdhun,  founded  at  once  a 

church  and  a  city  which  supplanted  their  elder  neighbours.^ 

Death  of    Hermann,  old  as  he  was,  began  vigorously  to  build  a 

Hermann. 

1078.         church  on  the  unpromising  spot  which  he  Jbad  chosen; 

but  he  only  began,  and  he  left  his  work  to  be  finished  by 

Osmnnd     his  successor,  the  famous  Osmund,  a  name  renowned  in 

Salisbury.   Uturgical  history .^    At  the  same  time  Stigand  of  Selsey 

1078-1099.  removed  the  seat  of  the   South-Saxon  Bishoprick   from 

removes      the   site   which  uSBthelwealh   had  granted  to   Wilfrith'* 

^LeTto^   to  the  town,  once  the  Roman  Regnum,  which  had  taken 

Chichester,  the   name  of  one  of  the   earliest  Saxon  conquerors   in 

History      Britain.      Cissa  the  son  of  ^Ue,  one  of  the  destroyers 

tionof"^     of  Anderida,*  had  given  his  name  to  Cissanoeaster  or 

Chichester.  Chichester,  a  city  which  has  retained  its  episcopal  rank 

ever  since  the  days  of  Stigand.     Here  again  the  cboioe 

seems  strange^  at  least  if  the  central  position  of  the  city 

episcopis  de  viUis  transire  ad  dvitates,  Heiimanno  de  Sirabmmft  ad  Scria- 
beriam,  Stigando  de  Selengeo  ad  Cicestrom,  Petro  de  Lioitfelde  ad  Ces- 
tmm."  Florence  mnst  be  mistaken  when  (1070)  he  makes  the  removal  of 
the  see  to  Salisbury  happen  before  the  consecration  of  Lanfranc 

^  See  Yol.  i.  p.  349  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

'  Ann.  Way.  1317.  "RicMrdns.  .  .  .  cujus  consilio  et  anziHo  noTa 
ecdesia  Saresbexis  novo  in  loco  incepta  est,  eoclesift  veteri  infra  casteUi 
moenia  siUt  prius  effiractft  atque  snbmotiL"  Richard  became  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1317.  The  actual  buildinjj^  of  the  church  began  in  laai ;  see 
the  Tewkesbury  Annals  in  anno. 

*  WiU.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  183.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  ezoeUent 
state  of  the  church  of  Salisbury  during  the  administration  of  OamuzuL 
Hermann's  death  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  under  the  year  1078,  with 
the  description  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

*  Besda^  Hist.  Ecdes.  iv.  13.  *  See  voL  ill.  p.  403. 
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to  be  at  all  thouglit  of  as  well  as  its  size.^    The  chap.  xix. 
third  see  which  was  forsaken  was  that  of  Lichfield,  the  ^/^ , , 
seat  of  the  holy  Ceadda.    To  modem  eyes  few  episcopal 
sites  in  England  are  more  attractive  than  that  where, 
after  all  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  and  barbarism,  the 
three  spires  still  rise  in  all  their  grace  above  the  silver 
pool  at  their  feet.     But  few  places  were  ftirther  removed 
than   Lichfield   from    the   continental   ideal   of  an  epi- 
scopal city.'    Instead  of  the  church  crowning  the  highest 
point  of  a  great  city  like  Bourges  or  Le  Maus,  a  small 
town  had  gathered  itself  outside  the  episcopal  precinct^ 
as  it  had  gathered  itself  outside  the  monastic  precinct  at 
Crowland  and  Evesham.     Such  a  site  was  at  once  con-  ^fter 
demned,  and  by  virtue  of  the  new  decree,  Peter  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Lichfield  moved  his  dwelb'ng-place  to  William's  last  con-  amoves  ^' 
quest  of  Chester,  and  placed  his  throne  in  the  minster  of  *^?*®*^ 
Saint  John  without  the  walls  of  the  city  .^    But  this  change  John's  at 
was  not  a  lasting  one ;  the  next  Bishop,  Robert  of  Limesey, 

>  Win.  Malm.  Qeet.  Pont.  ao5.  **  Stigandus,  aWillelmo  Beg6  ibi  fiustus 
«piflcx>puB,  matavit  sedem  in  Cioestram,  dioooesis  susb  ciTitatem,  prope  mare, 
nbi  antiquitus  et  Sancti  Petri  monasterium  et  congregatio  fiierat  sancti- 
monialinm."  Compare  the  remoral  of  the  nuns  of  Exeter  by  Leofrio,  vol. 
ii.  p.  84.  One  wonden  that  Stigand  did  not  fix  his  see  at  Lewes,  where  the 
great  Prioiy  of  Saint  Pancras,  the  foundation  of  William  of  Warren  and 
Gnndrada  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  645),  arose  soon  after.  See  the  Bermondaej 
Annals,  1077. 

*  WilHam  of  Malmeebnzy  (Gest  Pont.  307)  thus  describes  the  place ; 
**  Lidtfeld  est  villa  exigoa  in  pago  Statfordensi,  longe  a  frequentill  urbium. 
Nemorosa  dxca  regie,  rivnlns  aqnas  propter  fluit.  Ecdesia  angusto  situ 
erat,  antiquomm  virorum  mediooritatem  et  abstinentiam  prsferens.  Locus 
padendus  noetri  tan  episoopis,  in  quo  episoopalis  dignitas  divesrsari  deberet. 
lbs,  at  pnsdictum  est,  sanctissimus  Cedda  et  sedit  et  obiit." 

*  lb.  30^  **  In  eftdem  dvitate,  at  dixl,  fecit  Petrus  episoopus  sedem  in 
acclffisil  Sancti  Petri,  positis  pauculis  canonicis."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
boweyer  that  the  church  meant  is  that  of  Saint  John ;  see  above,  p.  314. 

I  gather  from  Lanfrsno's  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  (GUes,  i.  22)  that 
Peter^s  English  predecessor  Leofwine  was  excommunicated  for  being 
married  and  for  refusing  to  appear  at  a  Synod,  and  that  he  then  resigned 
bis  Bishoprick.  Bat  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  this  either  in  the 
Gesto  Puntificam  or  in  the  local  History. 

E  e   2 
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oHAP.  XIX.  again    removed   the   see    to   Earl    Leofric's    minster   at 
Robert  of    Coventry.*     He  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  to  the 

Limesey,  ''  ° 

1086-1117,  step  by  the  vast  wealth  and   splendour  of  that  house, 

the  see  to   which  he  wished  to  make  his  own  by  annexiug  the  Abbey 

Coventry.   ^  ^nB  Bishoprick.^    We  learn,   on  the  evidence  of  the 

cioTis  deal-  Primate  himself,  that  the  way  in  which  Robert  took  pos- 

thrmo^  session  partook  strongly  of  the  nature  of  a  raid   or  a 

of  Co-        storm.     Lanfranc,  who  kept  up  a  diligent  correspondence 

fie  18  re-    ^^^^  ^^^  suffragans  and  rebuked  them  sharply  on  occa- 

iwnm^    sion,  rebukes  Robert  with  special  sharpness^  not  only  for 

his  irreverent  treatment  of  his  own  metropolitan  letters,' 

but  also  for  his  dealings  with  the   monks  of  Coventry. 

He  had  entered  their  dormitory  by  force ;  he  had  broken 

open   their  chests^   taken   away   their  horses  and  other 

property,  pulled   down  their  houses  and  carried   off  the 

materials   to  his   manors,   and   lastly,  quartered   himself 

and    his    following  on  the    monastery   for    eight  days,* 

Coventry    Restitution  is  ordered:  yet  Coventry  remained  the  head 

church  of    church  of  the  diocese,^  and  in  the  course  of  the    next 

thediooese.  century  Chester  seems  to  have  been  well  nigh  forgotten 

Coventry    as  an  episcopal  see.     The  churches  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 

fieW  ^®^^  ^®^®  ^^^  acknowledged  as  joint  seats  of  the  Bishop- 

^  Will.  Malm.  Greet.  Pont.  309.  "At  vero  snocesBor  ejus  Botbertos 
itenim  sedem  in  Coventreiam  migravit."  See  voL  ii.  pp.  414,  415.  He 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  monaatery. 

'  lb.  310.  *'  Hoc  Rotbertus  inhianB  ex  ipsis  ecclesuB  gazis  aooepit,  nude 
Begis  occupationes  falleret,  unde  Bomanonim  aviditati  irreperet.** 

'  Epp.  Lanfr.  33  (Giles,  i  51).  "Litteras  ante  pancoe  dies  tibi  transmifli* 
et  eas  viz  susceptas  legere  despexisti,  et  cum  magnft  indignatione,  skmt 
mihi  dictum  est,  super  quoddam  sedile  eas  projecisti." 

*  lb.  "  Clamorem  fecerunt  ad  me  tarn  abbas  quam  monachi  ejii^ 
quod  dormitorinm  eorum  per  vim  introisti,  areas  eorum  fregisti,  et  equoB 
et  omnes  proprietates  quas  habebant  rapuisti.  Insuper  domcw  earom 
destruzisti,  et  materias  earum  ad  tuas  villas  asportari  prsecepisti.  In  ipso 
quoque  coenobio  cum  famili&  tuft,  consumens  bona  monachorum,  octo  dierum 
moram  fecisti."  Compare  also  the  account  of  his  doings  given  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  ,^io. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Bishop  Bowland  Lee  to  Lord  Cromwell  praying  lor 
the  preservation  of  the  church  of  Coventry,  Mon.  AngL  iii.  199. 
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rick   of  north-western  Mercia.^     The   dissolution  of  the  ohap.  zix. 
monasteries  swept  away  Coventry ;  modem  arrangements  Suppret- 
have  even  removed  the  city  into  another  diocese,  and  the  Coventry. 
old  home  of  Ceadda  is  now  again,  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  ^ 

Lichfield 

times,  toe  only  seat  of  his  successors.  the  sole 

Snt  these  three  changes^  made  by  the  immediate  orders  ^gl^^ 
of  the  Council  of  London,  were  not  the  only  changes 
of  the  kind  which  were  made  during  this  reign  and  the 
following  one.   First  of  all,  Bemigius,  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Remigiui 
the  Prelate  of  Dorchester,  the  man  of  small  stature  but  of  ^g^^^ 
lofty  Boul,^  removed  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  rule  to  the  l>oroiie8ter 

^  .     ,        ,  r        r  toLmooln. 

lordliest  spot  within  his  diocese.     He  forsook  the  old  home  1085. 
of  Sirinus  by  the  winding  Thames,  guarded  by  its  Roman 
dykes  and  looking  up  at  the  mighty  hill  fort  of  Sinodun. 
He  placed  his  church  and  throne  among  yet  prouder  relics 
of  early  times,^  side  by  side  with  the  castle  which  was 
already  rising  to  curb  the  haughty  burghers  of  wealthy  and 
£uxioas  Lincoln.     Herfast  of  Elmham  too  translated  the  see  Herfast 
of  the  East- Angles  to  Thetford,  the  town  so  famous  and  so  the  see  of 
unlncky  in  the  Danish  wars.*     His  next  successor  but  one,  ^^^*^  ^ 
the  &mous  Herbert,  who  has  left  behind  him  so  mixed  a  1078. 

^  Lichfield  was  not  wholly  forgotten  even  under  Robert  of  Limesey,  who 
(WilL  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  511)  "magnamni  apud  Lioetftfld  sedificationum 
inchoator  ezstitit."  So  we  read  in  the  local  History  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  443)  of 
the  great  things  done  at  Lichfield  in  the  next  age  by  Roger  of  Clinton, 
Bishop  from  iiaS  to  1148.  From  the  election  of  his  successor,  Walter 
Dojrdent,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  Canons  of  Lichfield  and 
monks  of  Coventry  in  the  election  of  the  Bishop  is  carefully  noted,  without 
any  mention  of  the  Canons  of  Chester.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  momentary 
sabetitution  of  Canons  for  monks  at  Coventry  by  Bishop  Hugh  Nonant  in 
1 190,  a  subject  on  which  Richard  of  the  Devizes  (65,  66)  is  very  eloquent. 
See  also  Ang.  Sac.  i.  456. 

^  WilL  Malm.  Crest.  Pont.  313.  "  Quod  eo  jocundius  erat,  quia  ipse 
pro  exiguitate  corporis  pene  portentum  hominis  videbatur.  Luctabatur 
ezoeUere  et  foris  eminere  animus,  eratque 

Gratior  exiguo  veniens  e  corpore  virtus ; 

quem  ideo   natura  compegisse   putaretur,  ut  sciretur  beatifwdmum  inge- 
niam  in  miserrimo  corpore  habitare  posse.'* 

'  See  above,  p,  an.  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  351,  380, 
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CHAP.  zn.  character  and  so  ambiguoos  a  surname,^  removed  it  yet 

Hubert     ^^^^«      ^®  chose  as  his  dwelling  the  Eastern  riTal  of 

Losinga      Exeter  and  Lincoln,  and  raised  the  rich  and  popnloos 

1 1 19]  from  Norwich  to  the  rank  of  a  city.'     Lastly,  bat  not  tiD 

No^r^^.*^  the  Great  William  was  no  more,  another  foreign  Prelate 

1101.         was  found  to  undo  the  work  of  Gisa  in  the  Bishoprick  of 

John  of      Somerset.     John,  a  learned  physician  from  Tours,^  was  the 

[1088-       successor  of  the  reforming  Lotharingian.     He,  like  Peter 

J^J^^^^    at  Lichfield,  despised  his  little  city  at  the  foot  of  Mendip. 

the  see       He  swcpt  away  the  works  of  his  predecessor,  and  left  tilie 

Bath.         Canons  of  Wells  in  the  poverty  from  which  his  predecessor 

had  raised  them.     He  then  moved  his  throne  to  the  Abbey 

of  Saint  Peter  at  Bath ;  the  line  of  independent  Abbots 

was  merged  in  that  of  the  Bishops ;  and  John  himself  ruled 

alike  as  spiritual  and  temporal  lord  in  the  old  Roman  town 

which  had  beheld  the  crowning  of  Eadgar  the  PeaoefuL  ^ 

Coancilat       In  another  Council  held  at  Winchester,  in  the  year 

^JL/  •  M  ^1%  ftp  II 

ter,  April    following  that  which  decreed  the  translation  of  the  Bishop- 
iBt,  1076.    ri^jj^^  a  variety  of  canons  were  passed,  some  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment which  was  going  on  throughout  Europe.     We  must 
never  forget  that,  while  Lanfranc  ruled  at  Canterbuiy, 


^  Williun  of  MahnoBbary  here  uses  nearly  the  same  wordB  in  the  Geste 
Begum  (yr.  338)  and  in  the  G^ta  Pont.  (151) ;  *'  Herbertua,  oognomeato 
LoBinga,  quod  ei  an  adulationia  impegerat^  ex  abbate  Ramefdenai  emit  epi- 
Boopattun  Thetfordenaem ;  patre  quoque  buo  Roberto,  ejuadem  oognominiai 
in  abbatiam  Wintoniae  intruao.*'  I  do  not  aee  how  thia  Bobert  can  be  the 
aame  aa  "  Bobertua  Lotharingua "  (Geat.  Font.  300),  "  Tenerandua  vir 
Bobertua"  (Fl.  Wig.  1079),  the  great  friend  of  Saint  Wulfrtan,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1079.     ^^  above,  p.  379. 

'  After  going  to  Rome,  and  getting  hia  ataff  restored,  "  domnm  reverana. 
aedem  episoopalem  transportavit  ad  inaignem  mercimoniia  et  popnlonm 
frequenti&  vicum,  nomine  Norwic."  (Gtoat.  Reg.  iT.  338;  Geat.  Font.  151.) 
On  Norwich,  aee  above,  p.  67. 

'  On  John  of  Tours,  see  Gest  Pont.  194 ;  Historiola,  a  a.  I  have 
spoken  more  fully  of  Bath  and  Wells  nxatters  in  my  History  of  the  Church 
of  Wells,  p.  35  et  al. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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HOdebrand  ruled  at  Borne.    We  shall  presently  see  that^  obap.  six* 
in  some  most  important  points^  tiie  Primate  of  all  Britain  ?^}*^^''^ 
bad  fSfdlen  away  from  tbat  rigid  standard  of  perfection  in  Luifranc 
Boman  eyes  wbieb  bad  been  reached  by  the  monk  of  Bec.^  bnmd. 
Still  tke  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Lanfranc  is  the  legis- 
lation of  Hildebrandy  only  slightly  modified  and  with  a  little 
of  its  OTerbearing  harshness  softened  down.    The  two  main  Objeots  of 
objects  of  the  great  Pope,  two  objects  which  in  his  idea  bnnd. 
oonld  hardly  be  kept  asunder,  were  the  subjection  of  the 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power^  and  the  establishment  of 
the  clergy  as  a  distinct  order,  animated  by  one  universal 
corporate  spirit,  and  cut  off  from  those  ties  of  citizenship 
and  kindred  which  bind  men  together  in  earthly  bonds. 
The  great  means  to   this  end  was  absolutely  to  forbid  PtohiUidon 

.  of  the 

marriage  to  the  clergy  of  eyeiy  grade.    An  exaggerated  marriage 
reverence  for  virginity  had  been  growing  up  in  the  Church  q^^^ 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  reached  its  full  height  when 
Eadward  was  deemed  a  saint  for  his  real  or  supposed  breach 
of  his  first  duty  as  a  King.     This  feeling  fell  in  with  the 
politic  views  of  Gregory.     In  a  Council  held  at  Bome  two  Decrees  of 
years  before  the  time  which  we    have  reached  in  ourofKome. 
English  narrative,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  forbidden  ^^»>^M» 
more  strongly  than  it  had  ever  been  forbidden  before; 
inarried  priests  were  commanded  to  separate  from  their 
wives,  and  the  laity  were  warned  that  the  sacraments  lost 
their  effect  when  administered  by  the  hands  of  men  who 
^3iuisgressed  this    new  and   stern    conmiandment.^    The 


'  See  below^  p.  454. 

'  So  it  would  appear  from  the  theological  argument  of  Sigeberfat  (in  anno, 
Perti,  iiL  364).  He  gives  the  decree  of  the  Synod  thus;  *'  Gregoriua 
P*pik  oelebratft  eynodo  dmoniaoos  anathematiiavit,  et  uxoratos  aacerdotee 
ft  diyino  officio  removit^  et  laicie  miflBam  eorum  audire  interdizit."  He 
addi,  that  this  was  *'  novo  ezemplo  et,  ut  multis  visum  est,  inoonsiderato 
prBjadicio  contra  sanctorum  patrum  sententiam,"  and  goes  on  to  argue  that 
tbe  imworthiness  of  ministers  hindereth  not  the  effect  of  the  sacraments. 
He  is  followed  by  Boger  of  Wendover  (ii.  15)  and  by  Matthew  Paris 
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OHAT.  ziz.  Englidi  Conncil  re-enacted  ihe  acts  of  that  of  Borne  in  a 
Frequency  confliderably  milder  shape.  In  England  and  in  other 
marriage  Teutonic  lands,  no  less  than  in  the  Churches  of  the  East, 
inEnglsnd.  ^^  habit  of  clerical  marriage  had  taken  fiur  too  deep  poot 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  moment.  Lanfranc  set  to  work 
Distmotioii  warily.  He  drew  a  distinction  which  was  afterwards 
TAwfr^  drawn  again  in  a  modified  shape  in  the  days  of  Queen 
^^J^J^  Elizabeth.  The  parochial  and  the  coll^fiate  clergy  were 
and  not  treated  exactly  according  to  the  same  measore.     The 

oapitulai' 

dei^.        Canons  of  cathedral   and  other   capitular  churches  were 

first  dealt  with.      Of  the  prevalence  of  marriag^e  among 

this  class  we  have  already  seen  several  instances.^     The 

practice  was  of  course  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the 

way  of  those  reforming  Bishops  who  sought,  sometinies  to 

replace  their  Canons  by  actual  monks,  sometimes  to  bring 

Marriage    them  under  the  intermediate  rule  of  Chrodeg^ang^.     To  the 

forbidden    capitular  clergy  then  marriage  was  absolutely  forbidden, 

to  Canona.  ^thout  reserve  or  exemption,  and  those  who  were  already 

married  were  called   on  to  separate    from    their   wives. 

The  decree  of  the  Synod  on  this  head  is  brief  and  pithyj 

Analogy  in "  Let  no   Canou   have   a  wife."  *      So   in   the   days  of 

reign.         Elizabeth,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  neither 

allowed  nor  forbidden,  but  winked  at^  the  parish  clergy 

were  let  alone,  but  wives  and  children  were  not  allowed 

to  appear  within  either  cathedral    closes   or   academical 


in  his  greater  work  (ed.  Wats,  9),  bat  in  the  HiBtoria  Minor  (Maddeo, 
L  18)  the  theological  argument  is  left  out.  See  Milman,  iil.  118. 
Lambert  (1074,  p.  165  of  the  lesser  Ferta)  tells  us  how  tho  decfeei 
were  received  in  Germany,  and  how  "  vehementer  infronuit  iota  fiu^ 
olerioorum,  hominem  plane  hereticam  et  vesani  d^gmatis  ease  damitana" 
The  chief  aiigrument  was  that  Hildebrand's  rule  was  fit  only  lor  angels 
and  not  for  men,  and  that  the  German  clergy  were  men  and  not 
angels. 

*  See  especially  the  account  of  the  Canons  of  Rochester  in  p.  57 ;  and 
on  Waltham  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  444 

*  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  367.    **  Decretum  est  ut  nullus  canonicas  uzonm 
habeat. 
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colleges.^     So  now  a  milder  rule  was  applied  to  the  paro-  ohaf.  zdl 
chial  clergy  than  that  which  was  brought  to  bear  on  their 
coll^^te   brethren.     Vested  interests  at  least  were  re- 
spected.   It  was  distinctly  ordered  that  the  married  priests  Parish 
who  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  in  towns  and  to  leave 
villages  should  not  be  called  on  to  leave  their  wives.*        ^^®"' 
This  relaxation  of  the  edicts  of  Gregory  showed  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  Lanfranc  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  but  it  amounted  to  giving  up  the  point  as  a  matter  of 
principle.       If,  as   Hildebrand   taught,  no  saving  grace 
could  be  bestowed  by  the  ministrations  of  a  married  priest, 
a  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  were  doomed  to  go 
without  valid  sacraments  for  years  to  come.     The  more  Mairiage 
distant  future  indeed  was  carefully  provided  for.     Those  for  the 
priests  who  were  not  already  married  were  strictly  for-  ^*^"™» 
bidden  to  marry^  and  the  Bishops  were  no   less  strictly 
warned  against  ordaining  married  men.^    And  other  rules  Secular 
were  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  the  laity,  forbidden 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  Danish  custom,*  or  some  *®    ®    ^» 
kindred  form  of  laxity,  still  prevailed.     Men  were  for- 
bidden to  give  their  daughters  or  kinswomen  in  marriage 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Church.    They  were  warned 

^  See  Queen  Elizabeth's  order  prohibiting  the  residence  of  women  in 
colleges,  printed  in  Archbishop  Parker's  Correspondence  (edit.  Parker 
Society),  p.  146.  Her  Majesty  did  not  go  quite  so  deep  into  the  matter  as 
Hildebrand, but  she  held,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  when  ''chief 
governors,  prebendaries,  students,  &o.  do  keep  particular  household  with 
their  wives,  children  and  nurses,  no  small  offence  groweth  to  the  intent  of 
the  founders   and  of  the    quiet  and  orderly  profession  of  study  and 


It 


*  Concilia^  i.  367.  "  Decretum  est  ut .  .  .  saoerdotee  in  oastellis  vel  in 
^icis  habitantes  habentes  uzores  non  cogantur  ut  dimittant." 

*  lb.  ••  Non  habentes  interdicantur  ut  habeant,  et  deinceps  caveant 
^iflcopi  ut  sacerdotes  yel  diaconos  non  presumant  ordinare  nisi  prius 
profiteantur  ut  uzores  non  habeant." 

*  Oo  this  I  have  spoken  more  at  length  in  an  Appendix  (Note  X.)  to  the 
B^oond  edition  of  my  first  volume.  In  the  next  Chapter  we  shall  come 
*cnM8  aomething  of  the  same  kind  in  Ireland. 
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oHAF.  ziz.  that  such  unions  were  not  lawful  marriage,   but  nwre 
fornication.^    Other  provisions  had  reference  to  the  siale 
of  the  times  and  to  the  new  legislation  by  which  William 
The  had  separated  the  eoclesiastical  and  temporal  couxta.^    It 

I^Jm     was  ordained  that  no  priest  in  town  or  country  diould 
onChuroh  ^^y^    ^^^y  burthens    laid   on    his    ecdesia&tdcal    benefice 

liviDgs  not  •'  ,  ,  -I        -^i.      •        XL 

to  be         other  than  the  living  had  been  charged  with    in    toe 

increMed.   ^^^  ^^  King  Eadward.*    Such  a  provision  might  well  he 

needed  to  protect  English  priests  alike  against  Norman 

Stun-         Bishops  and  against  Norman  patrons.    Another  ordinance 

to  the        denounced  excommunication^  with  its  attendant  temporal 

^^2*"'     penalties,  against  all  who  should   neglect  any  summons 

enforoed.    ^hich  cited  them  to  appear  in    the  newly   established 

^^p^      courts  of  the   Bishops.*      The    cause   of   jEthelrie,    the 

.aithclric.    deposed  Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons,  of  which  we  have 

heard  more  than  once  without  any  very  clear  account  of 

its  nature,  was  now  finally  heard  and  decided.^ 

Lftnfrano,  It  is  worthj  of  special  notice  that,  soon  after  this  ha* 

Mid  Re^  portant  Synod,  within  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Lanfranc, 

™^  ^  again  accompanied  by  Thomas  of  York  and  Bemigius  of 

1076.  Dorchester,  paid  a  visit  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles. 

^  Concilia,  i.  367.  **  Pneterea  statutom  est  at  nullus  filiam  1118111  tbI 
cognatam  det  alicui  absque  benediotione  sacerdotali ;  si  aliter  feoerit^  noniik 
legitimum  conjugium  sed  ut  fomicatorium  judieabitor." 

'  See  above,  p.  394. 

'  Concilia,  n.  b.  "  Statatum  eat  ne  aliquiB  dericos  ciYilis  vel  mstieiu  do 
beneficio  ecclesiae  aliquod  servitiain  reddat  pr»ter  iUud  quod  fecit  tempon 
Begifl  Edwardi.' 

*  lb.  "  Laid  vero,  a.  de  crimine  bqo  aocusati  fuerint,  et  ep&nopo 
suo  obedire  noluerint,  yooentur  semel,  et  itenim,  et  tertio ;  si  peat  ter- 
tiam  vocationem  emendare  noluerint^  ezoommnnioentur;  si  antem  poit 
excommunicationem  ad  satisfactionem  venennt,  forisfiftctnram  saam,  que 
Anglice  vocatur  oferhymease  sen  lahdUe,  pro  unaquliqne  vocatione  epi- 
aoopo  suo  reddant."  On  lah-dU  and  oferhymes  see  Sohmid's  Gloasaij. 
Good  examples  of  the  latter  wifl  be  found  in  p.  146  of  Sdimid  in  ths 
Laws  of  ^thelstan. 

•  See  above,  p.  360. 
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Thejr  would  doubtless  report  to  Pope  Gregory  the  acts  oHAr.  xzz. 
of  the  Synod  at  Winchester^  how  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  carry  oat  the  Roman  decrees  in  their  fulDess, 
and  how  the  perverseness  of  the  stiff-necked   islanders 
had  made  some  relaxation  of  their  strictness  miavoidable. 
Bat;  at  that  particular  moment,  Hildebrand  himself  might 
well  be  willing  to  purchase  the  allegiance  of  the  Crown 
aad  Church  of  England  by  allowing  the  parish  clergy  of 
England  to  keep  their  wives  for  life.     It  was  the  great 
year  of  Sjmods  and  Diets^  the  year  when  the  two  swords     io76, 
clashed  with  all  their  mighty  the  year  when  the  sun  and 
moon  of  the  Christian  firmament  strove  eagerly  to  eclipse 
each  other,  when  the  successor  of  Augustus  took  upon  him 
to  depose  the  successor  of  Peter^  and  when  the  successor  of 
Peter  took  upon  him  more  effectually  to  depose  the  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus*^    At  such  a  moment  the  presence  of  Import  of 
the  three  English  Prelates  was  doubly  welcome ;   it  was  a  in  that 
sign  that,   whatever  storms  might  vex  the   Church  in^^*'' 
Italy  and  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  the  island  Empire  at 
least  and  its  mighty  sovereign  remained  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches. 
lii^D&anC;  Thomas,  and  Bemigius  appeared  at  Rome,  not  Their  mis- 
to  pay  a  mere  ecclesiastical  homage,  but  in  the  further  wiiliam. 
character  of  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  the  English.^ 
They  were^  as  they  well  might  be,  received  with   aU 

^  8«e  vol.  Hi  p.  974.  The  wonderful  letters  which  pawed  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King,  and  the  formula  by  which  the  German  Bishops  re- 
noanoed  the  obedience  of  Hildebrand,  are  given  at  length  in  Bruno  de 
^eUo  Sazonioo,  pp.  57-79  of  the  smaller  Fertz.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
^  the  reasoning  on  either  side — and  the  Pope's  assertion  that  no  Kmg 
^er  worked  miracles  sounds  odd  so  soon  after  the  death  of  Eadwaid-* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superiority  in  the  style  of  controversy  is  on 
the  side  of  Hildebrand. 

*  Old.  Vit.  548  C.  *'  Legationes  Guillelmi  Regis,  quas  antistites  jam  dicti 
com  muneribos  detulerunt^  Papa  derusque  Bomanus  gratantissime  sus- 
«pwunt." 
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OHAP.  XIX.  hoDoar  by   the   Pope  and  the   Senate  of    Bome.^     By 
ception^at  ^^^  ^^  name  it  may  be  safer  to  onderstand  the  eode- 
Bome.        Biastical   College    of    Cardinals,    than    the    body   whieli 
still  remained  as  a  shadow'  of  the  earlier  Empire  and  of 
the  still  earlier  Commonwealth.     The  wealth  of  England 
was,  as  ever,  lavished   on  the  greedy  Romans,  and  the 
bounty  of  the  three   Prelates  drew  forth  no  less  admi- 
ration  than   their    eloquence    and   learning.'      In  their 
character  of  ambassadors  the  three  Bishops  were  thoroughly 
Ancient     successful.     They  brought  back  to  William  the  confinna- 
confirm^   ^on  of  Certain  privileges  which  his  predecessors  on  the 
to  William.  jjjjgUgjj  throne  had  enjoyed  before  him,  and  for  whiA 
he  stooped  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Papal  approval.'    What 
these  privileges  were  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn. 
William,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  exercised  the  right 
of  investiture  in  all  its   Ailness.      Can  it  be   that  the 
right  which  was  so  sternly  denied  to  the  King  of  Germany 
and  Italy  was  formally  allowed  to  the  ruler  of  the  other 
world  beyond  the  sea  i 
The  three       The  three  Bishops  came  back  to  England  by  way  of 
retumby    Normandy,  but  they  did  not  reach  even  Normandy  till 
Normandy,  the  next  year.     We  should  gladly  learn  where  and  how 
they  spent  their  winter,  for  that  winter  was  the  winter 
Jan.  a5.     of  Cauosa.^     Howcvor  that  may  be,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  they  came  back  to  the  dominions  of  the  prince 
whose  throne  stood  firm  while  the  thrones  of  Pope  and 
Ceesar  were  rocking  to  and  fro.     As  if  in  gentle  mockery 
of  the  storms  elsewhere,  that  year  was  in  Normandy  a 

'  Ord.  Yit.  548  G.  "  A  domno  Gregorio  Papft  Senatnque  Ronuuio  honori- 
ficentisdme  suscepti  sunt." 

*  lb.  ''De  divitiis  Anglicis  larga  munera  eupidU  Romanit  ubertiiB 
dederunt,  suftqne  dc  largitate  cum  facundiA  gemin&que  acientift  minbiltf 
Latiia  visi  sunt."  We  already  hear  the  voice  of  Thomas  of  London  and  of 
Matthew  Paris. 

'  lb.  D.  **  Papa  clerusque  Romanus  . .  .  privilegia  qute  per  eos  petiemt 
[Guillelmus  Rex],  antecessoribus  suis  olim  conoessa  libenter  annnerunt" 

*  See  Lambert,  1077,  p.  257  of  the  smaller  Pertz. 
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year  of  peace,  specially  given  up  to  ecclesiastical  cere-  ohap.  xix. 
monies.    The  King-Duke,  his  Queen,  their  sons  Robert^***®?*' 
and   William,   the   Primates  of  Canterbury  and  Rouen,  churches 
and  a  crowd  of  Prelates  of  less  degree,  took  part  in  amandy. 
series  of  dedications  of  cathedral  and  moiTastic  churches.^ 
The  episcopal  churches  of  Evreux  and  Bayeux  were  among 
the  minsters  now  hallowed.^    Two  other  ceremonies  fol- 
lowed in  which  the    Primate    of  Britain   had  a  nearer 
personal   interest.     The  minster  of  Saint  Stephen^  the  Conaecnir 
work  of  William,  the  home  of  Lanfranc,  now  stood  ready  saint 
for  consecration.^    The  rite  was  done  in  the  presence  of  ^*®P^^''' 
William  and  Lanfranc,  and  the  stones  on  which  they 
gazed  are  there  to  bear  witness  to  this  day.     And  yet 
another  rite,  in  a  spot  still  more  dear^  called  for  both 
the  presence  and  the  personal  ministrations  of  the  English 
Primate.    The  minster  of  Bee,  the  work  of  the  still  living  ^^  Bee. 
Herlwin^  was  next  to  be  hallowed.     And  there^  in  the  1077. 
home  which  had  beheld  his  first  conversion,  the  monk 
whom  Herlwin  had  welcomed  to  the  fold,  the  Prior  whose 
learning  had  made  Bee  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
now  came  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea,  to  hallow  the  church  which  the  friend 
and  guide  of  his  youth  had  at  last  brought  to  perfection. 
He  knew  not  perhaps  that  he  came  also  to  hear  the  Nunc  ^e»th  of 
dimiitis  of  the  man  whose  simple  virtues  stand  in  such  August  ao, 
strange  yet  pleasing  contrast  with  the  intellectual  giants        ' 
who  pressed  into  his  spiritual  household.^ 

• 

^  Old.  Yit.  548  D.  "  Tttoc  baailicsB  plurea  in  NormamuA  cam  ingenti 
tripudio  dedicate  sant,  ad  qixas  Rex  et  Regxna  cum  filiia  suis  Roberto 
atque  Guillelmo  [the  ESnglish  ^tbeling  was  perhaps  left  in  his  own  island] 
et  ingenti  frequentiA  optimatum  et  populorom  affuenmt."  Cf.  above,  p. 
9a,  and  Tol.  ii.  p.  91a. 

'  lb.    On  Odo*s  work  at  Bayeux,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  ai  a. 

'  lb.    See  yoL  iii.  p.  T09,  58  a. 

*  lb.,  and  more  fully  Will.  Gem.  vi.  9,  for  both  the  dedication  and  the 
death  of  Herlwin.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a  a  a.  Orderic  (549  A)  adds,  '*  Yenerabilis 
Herloinns  Abbas,  dedicate  Beooensi  eoclesi&y  valde  gavisa^  est,  visoque  quod 
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ORAP.  zn.  Such  were  some  of  the  moet  striking  scenes,  sadi  were 
lidi  <^roh  ^^^  ^^  ^^  moBi  important  ecclesiastical  changes,  whidi 
beoomea  marked  the  primacy  of  Lan&anc.  All  his  changes  tended 
tioDAl  to  weaken  that  thoroughly  national  character  which  had 
lajAmio,  belonged  to  the  English  Church  in  earlier  days*  AS 
Widened  tended  to  widen  that  distinction  between  the  spiritnal 
ofChurch  ^^^  temporal  powers  which  in  the  days  of  our  insular 
and  State,  jg-eedom  was  hardly  known.     All  tended  to   bring  the 

and  closer  ^  •'  ^ 

ooomezion  English   Church   into  closer  dependence  on   the   see  of 

Safeguard   ^^®-     ^^^  while  William  wore  the  Crown   which  he 

ofWil-       had  won,  there  was  no  fear  lest  the  most  devout  among 

soDaloha-  the    royal    sons    of   the    Roman    Church    should    ever 

'*°'^'        degenerate   into    her   abject    slave.      Not  a  jot  of  the 

supremacy  which  had  been  handed  on  to  him  from  his 

predecessors  would  the  Conqueror  wittingly  give  up.    In 

1075.     the  very  year  when    Lanfranc,   with   the   authority  of 

William,  was  calmly  decreeing  that  Lichfield  should  yield 

its  episcopal  rank  to  Chester,  Ghregory,  without  the  aa- 

thority  of  his  sovereign,  was  decreeing  that  no  Bishop 

or  Abbot  should  receive  his  ring  and  staff  from  any 

Dealings  of  temporal  lord.^     Such  thunderbolts  might  hurl  the  lord 

wij^^^.   of  Germany  and  Italy  from  his  throne;  against  the  lord 

of  Normandy  and  England  they  were  harmless.     Not  a 

trace  is  seen  of  any  attempt  on  Gregory's  part  to  seek 

any  change  in  the  law  of  England  by  which  the  Prelates 

of  England  received  the  badges  of  their  office  from  the 

royal  hand.    What  King  Eadward  had  freely  done  King 

William  went  on  doing  no   less  freely.     William  was 


yehementer  in  hoc  Bmmlo  desideraverat,  nlteriiu  inter  mortales  oommonii 
dedignatns  est."  See  also  Vit  Lanfr.  (Giles,  i.  376) ;  Cbion.  Bee.  (lb.  mo). 
It  is  now  that  Lanfranc  gets  his  magnificent  title  of  '*  reverandns  gentiiim 
transmaiinarum  summus  Pontifex." 

« 

^  See  the  words  of  the  decree  in  Abbot  Hugh's  Verdun  Chronicle  (Perti» 
yiii  41a) ;  "Si  quis  deinoepa  episoopatum  aut  abbatiam  de manu  alieojas 
laice  personaB  susceperit,  nuUatenus  inter  epiicopce  Tel  abbates  habeator/' 
&c.    Ck>mpare  also  the  later  decrees  of  1078  in  p.  433. 
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throughout  his  reign  the  fitvoured  son  of  the  Roman  ohap.  xix. 
Church.  He  did  not  absolutely  reach  perfection  in  the^^ 
eyes  of  Gregory,  but  he  came  so  much  nearer  to  it  than  Aown  to 
other  princes  that  he  deserved  to  be  treated  with  special 
tenderness.  Something  was  to  be  allowed  to  a  King  who 
neither  destroyed  churches  nor  sold  them^  who  made  lay* 
men  pay  tithe  and  made  priests  forsake  their  wives,  and 
who  refused  all  invitations  to  join  in  any  schemes  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.*  One  of  Gregory's  first 
acts  on  his  accession  was  to  profess  his  special  affection 
for  William,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhort  him  to  a 
more  punctual  payment  of  the  money  due  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.'  Later  in  his  reign,  Gregory  thought  it  needful 
to  expound  to  William,  by  help  of  the  usual  metaphors  and 
comparisons,  how  far  the  power  of  Pontiffs  stood  above 
the  power  of  Kings.^    But  no  serious  dispute  ever  arose 


'  Ep.  Gr^.  yii  5,  »p.  Labbe,  GonciUay  x.  a8i.  "  Bex  Anglorum,  licet 
in  quibusdam  non  ita  religiose  sicut  optamus  Be  habeat,  tamen  in  hoc  quod 
Mdeaaa  Dei  non  destruit  [the  New  Forest  was  perhaps  not  heard  of  at 
Rome]  neque  vendit,  et  pacem  jnstitiamque  in  subditis  sms  moderari  pro- 
curat,  et  quia  contra  Apostolicam  Sedem,  rogatus  a  quibusdam  inimicis 
cmcis  Chriflti  pactum  inire,  oonsentire  noluit,  presbyteros  uxores,  laioos 
decimas  quas  detinebant,  etiam  juramento  dimittere  compulit,  cseteiis 
Begibus  se  satis  probabiiiorem  ac  magis  honorandum  ostendit.  Unde  non 
indignum  debet  ezistimari  potestatem  illius  mitius  esse  tractandam  atque 
nspeotu  probitatis  ipsius,  subditorum  et  eorum  quos  diligit  negligentias  ex 
pvte  fore  portandas."  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Hugh  Bishop  of  Die 
in  the  Province  of  Vienne  in  the  Royal  Burgundy,  a  Prelate  employed  by 
Gregory  on  many  of  his  missions. 

*  lb.  57.  **  Hsc,  oarissimey  tibi  inouloamus  quia  inter  Beges  te  solum 
habemus  quern  pre  aliis  diligere  supra  soripta  oredimus."  He  then 
nieiitions  the  Peter-pence ;  '*  Bebus  Sancti  Petri  quae  in  AngliU  coUiguntor 
*b  te  ut  tms  invigilare  admonemus  sic  liberalitati  tuse  ut  tua  com- 
mittimus  ut  pium  et  propitium  debitorem  Petrum  reperias  et  eum  tibl 
tt  debito  Bubyenire  admoneas  quem  sibi  multa  te  triboisse  non  latebit." 
^  Bom$co€,  Bomucott  Bomgpcsnig,  Pecwnia  Momana,  DenariuB  SaneU 
Pdri,  the  hetn^-pcenigt  as  it  is  called  in  the  Laws  of  Eadgar^  is  men- 
^oaad  in  a  crowd  of  enactments  from  the  Peace  of  Eadward  and  Guthrum 
onwards. 

*  lb.  246.  '*  Credimus  prudentiam  vestram  non  latere,  omnibus  aliis 
^xoeUentiores  apostolicam  et  regiam    dignitates   huic   mundo  ad  ejus 
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CHAP.  zix.  between  two  men  each  of  whom  conld  respect  the  other, 
and  each  of  whom  knew  that  the  other  could  be  useful 
for  his  purposes.     Once  only  Gregory  went  too  fiir,  and 
he  then  found  that  the  loyal  son  of  the  Church  was  not 
prepared  to  be  its  slave  or  its  vassal.    Even  then  Gr^oiy 
did  not  ask  that  William  should  g^ve  up  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture/ though  be  made  a  claim  which  was  bolder  still. 
He  de-       At  some  time  in  William's  reig^  of  which  we  do  not  know 
SJ^e  of  °    ^^®  exact  date,  a  Legate  from  Bome^  Hubert  of  whom  we 
William,     jj^yg  already  heard,  had  come  to  England  on  two  errands. 
He  again  demanded  a  more  regular  payment  of  the  Peter- 
pence.    And  he  made  a  far  more  daring  demand ;  he  asked 
that  the  King  of  the  English  should  profess  himself  the 
man  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome.^     Some  vague  notion  that 
such  a  profession  was  due  may  well  have  floated  in  the 
minds  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  ever  since  Alexander  had 
sent  the  ring  and  banner  to  bless  the  invasion  of  England.- 
But  whatever  external  claims  Gregory  ventured  to  assert 
over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  they  were  wholly  ext^nal 
claims.     He  claims  a  suzerainty  over  the  realm,  but  he 
makes  no   claim  to  control  the  lawful  powers  of  King 
Answer  of  and  Witan  in  its  internal  government.    The  answer  of 
its  appeal    William  was  short  and  simple^  and  breathed  in  its  fulness 
*oJ^ii8h  jTj^Q^  spirit  of  deference  to  precedent  which  has  ever  been 

reghnina  omnipotentem  Deiim  distribuisae.  Sicut  enim  ad  mnndi  pnlcri- 
tudinem  oculis  cameoB  diversis  temporibus  repnesentaDdam  Bol«n  et  lanain 
omnibus  aliis  eminentiora  disposuit  lominaria;  sic  ne  creatura,  quam 
Bui  benignitas  ad  imaginem  suam  in  hoc  mundo  creaverat^  in  crronea  et 
mortifera  traheretor  pericula^  providit  ui  apostolicll  et  regi&  dignitate  p« 
diversa  regeretur  officia.  Qua  tamen  majoritatis  et  minoritatlB  dutaDti& 
religio  sic  se  movet  Christiana,  at  cara  et  dispensatione  i^ostoIioB  digni- 
tatis  post  Deum  gubemetur  regia." 

^  Ep.  Lanfr.  lo  (Giles,  i.  3a).  <'HubertuB,  legatns  taus,  reUgioee  pater, 
ad  me  veniens  ex  tu&  parte,  me  admonuit,  quatenus  tibi  et  suooeesoribos 
tuis  fidelitatem  faoerem,  et  de  pecuni&  quam  anteoeesores  mei  ad  Romaoam 
Eoolesiam  mittere  solebant  melius  oogitarem." 

*  See  Tol.  iiL  p.  321. 
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the  life  and  soul  of  English  Law.    The  money  he  would  obaf.  ziz. 

])ay ;  his  predecessors  had  paid  it.     Owing  to  his  absence 

in  Oanl,  it  had  been  for  three  years  irregularly  gathered ; 

he  therefore  bound  himself  to  see  that  all  arrears  were 

faithfully  paid  in.     But  the  claim  of  fealty  was  'another  He  refhses 

matter;  that  he  had  never  promised  and  his  predecessors 

had  never  paid.^    But  he  craved  the  prayers  of  the  Pon« 

tiff;  he  was  ready  to  show  to  Gregory  the  same  affection 

and  obedience  which  he  had  ever  paid  to  the  Pontiffs  who 

had  gone  before  him.^ 

When  we  read  this  memorable  letter,  we  are  struck  with  CluuRBoter 
the  calm  daring  of  the  man  who  could  thus  at  once  brave  lien's 
and  refute  the  mighty  Hildebrand  without  a  woid  of  ^^^'* 
threatening  or  railing,  without  a  word  that  the  Pontiff 
himself  could 'look  on  as  undutiful  or  irreverent.     The 
simple  dignity,  the  crushing  logic,  of  these  few  words  of 
William  the  Great  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  foul 
calumnies  and  wild  invectives  which  the  partizans  of  Pope 
and  Caesar  were  hurling  at  one  another  in  other  lands. 
But  to  Englishmen  the  letter  has  another  and  a  de^r  lt>  Engliah 
interest.    It  shows  how  thoroughly  William  held  himself 
to  have  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  Kings  of  whom 
he  professed  himself  to  be  the  lawful  successor.    He  claims 
all  their  rights,  but  not  more  than  their  rights.     What 
they  paid  he  will  pay;  what  they  never  paid  he  will 
never  pay.    With  the  Crown  of  the  island  Empire  William 
had^  in  the  Saee  of  foreign  powers,  assumed  the  spirit 


'  Epp.  Lanfr.  lo.  "  XJnum  admisi,  alteram  non  admiai.  FIdelitatem  fiMero 
Dolai,  neo  yolo ;  quia  nee  ego  promiri,  neo  anieoeasores  meos  anieoeMoribuB 
tniB  id  ibclaBe  comperio.**  He  then  goes  on  to  promiie  the  more  regular 
payment  of  the  money.  The  date  of  the  letter  ia  not  clearly  marked.  It 
cannot  be  eailier  than  1076,  ae  it  was  only  in  1073  that  William's  frequent 
abaenoea  ftom  England  began. 

'  n>.  "Orate  pro  nobia  et  pro  atatu  regnl  noatri,  quia  anteoeaaoree 
▼eatroa  dilexiinaay  et  Toa  pr»  omnibua  ainoere  diligere  et  obedienter  audiro 
deaiderunua." 

VOL.  rv.  P  f 
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cBAF.  zn.  which  became  one  who  wore  it.    The  words  of  William 

to  Hildebrand  are  as  truly  English  as  the  words  of  Tostig 

to  Nicolas.^     When  we   see  the  honour  and  freedom  of 

England  thus  gpiarded  as  truly  as  the  noblest  of  earlier 

or  later   Kings  could  have  guarded  it^  we  may  for  a 

moment  forget  that  it  was  a  foreign  conqueror  who  so 

worthily  discharged  one  at  least  of  the  duties  of  an  English 

King. 

Share  of         The  question  naturally  arises  how  far  the  answer  of 

in  the  cor-  William  to  the  demands  of  Gregoiy  was  also  the  answer 

'^Bpoi^^^-     of  Lanfranc.    It  is  certain  that,  at  or  immediately  after 

enoe.  ^  •' 

the  time  of  this  memorable  correspondence,  Lanfiranc  was 
Lanfranc    rebuked  by  Gregory  for  lack  of  reverence  towards  the 
^^gQ_,  ^  Apostolic  See^  and  the  words  of  his  answer  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  was  charged  with  having, 
on  the  strength  of  the  dignity  of  his  see  and  its  distance 
from  the  common  centre^  set  himself  up  as  in  some  measure 
independent  of  the  Bishop  of  Bishops  at  Rome.^     It  is 
certain  also  that  Lanfranc  professed  that  he  had  advised 
the  King  to  make  a  different  answer  fix)m  that  which 
he  actually  made^  but  that  the  King  refused  to  listen  to 
L&nfranc'B  his   counsels.^     But  it   is  also   certain  that  Lanfranc's 
Papal  Bu-    language  is  as  guarded  as  language  can  be.     In  professing 
premaoy.    j^jg  devotion  to  the  Pope,  he  makes  no  promise  of  un- 
limited submission,  but  simply  of  a  legal  obedience  bounded 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  458. 

'  Epp.  lanfr.  1 1  (Giles,  i.  33).  '*  Litteras  .  .  .  soBoepi,  in  quarum  fen 
omni  contextu  paiem&  me  dulcedme  reprebendere  studttistiB,  quod,  in 
epifloopali  bonore  poBitus,  sanotam  Romanam  Ecdeeiam  'vosque  ob  ejoB 
reyerentiam  minuB  diligam  qaam  ante  honoriB  ipsiuB  suBceptionem  diligcre 
quondam  Bolebam.  .  . .  Ego,  teste  oouBcientifL  meft*  in  memetipeo  inteDigers 
non  poBSum,  quid  vel  corporaliB  absentia,  vel  looorum  tanta  intercapedo^ 
aut  ipsa  qualiscumque  bonorum  sublimitaB  in  bac  parte  vindicare  sibi  quid- 
quam  prsBvaleat,  quin  mens  meapneoeptis  TestriB  in  omnibuB  et  per  oinB]a» 
Beonndum  canonum  pnecepta,  subjaceat." 

'  lb.    "  Domino  meo  Regi  suggessi,  suaai,  sed  non  persuasil'* 
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by  the  canons.^      So   too  he  leaves   it  perfectly  vague  ohap.  ziz« 
what  the  advice  which   he  gave  to  William  really  was^ 
and  for  further  information  he  refers  the  Pontiff  to  the 
King's  own  letters  and  messages.^    Language  like  this 
addressed  to  a  Pope,  and  that  Pope  Hildebrand,  certainly 
suggests   that  Lanfranc's  feelings  went  along  with   the 
King  and  not  with  the  Pontiff,  and  that  if  he  in  any 
sense  advised  William  to  yield  to  Gregory's  demands,  the 
advice  was  purely  formal  advice^  given  merely  to  enabl<^ 
Lanfiranc  to  tell  Gregory  that  he  had  given  it.^     So  much 
of  double-dealing  as  is  implied  in  conduct  of  this  kind  is 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical  morality  of 
the  time.    In  two  other  letters,  both  of  them  later  than  the  Lanfranc 
joint  visit  of  the  two  Archbishops  and  Bemigius,  Lanfranc  for  not 
is  severely  rebuked  by  Gregory  for  foiling  to  appear  at  the  ^^f  ^ 
threshold  of  the  Apostles.     In  the  first  letter  it  is  implied  i<'79- 
that  the  hindrance  came  from  the  King,  and  Lanfranc 
is  biddoi  to  use  all  means  for  bringing  William  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind.^    In  the  second  letter  Lanfranc 


'  **  Secundum  oaaonum  pnecepta  "  in  the  eitraot  just  above. 

*  Epp.  Lanfr.  1 1  (Giles,  i.  33).  "  Cur  autem  voluntati  veBtrse  omnifaiiam 
Hon  MBenseiit,  ipsemet  vobifl  tain  verbiB,  quam  litteris  innoteicit." 

'  See  Hook,  Archbiahope,  ii.  141. 

*  The  letter  is  gi^en  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  zii.  450;  Jafl%,  Monumenta 
Giegoriana,  367,  where  it  is  referred  to  1079,  March  25.  Ghregoiy  complains 
of  Lsnfranc's  not  often  coming  to  Bome  ('*  venire  ad  nos  non  multum  curavit 
fratemitas  tua  "),  and  then  uses  this  remarkable  language  about  William  ; 
"Certissime  oompertnm  habemus,  adventum  tutun  vel  metus  Regis,  ejus 
•ciHoet  quern  inter  cseteros  illius  dignitatis  speoialius  semper  dilezimus,  vel 
nuoime  tua  culpa  nobis  negavit.  £t  te  quidem,  si  vel  prisci  amozis  memoria 
iuperesset  vel  debita  matri  Romans  eodesis  dilectio  in  mente  remaneret^ 
non  debuit  aliquis  aut  mundans  potestatis  terror,  aut  cujusquam  penonn 
tnperstitioBus  amor,  a  conspeotu  nostro  retrahere.  Ilium  vero  si  contra 
HxwtoUcam  sedem  novus  arrogantisB  tumor  nunc  erigit,  sive  contra  nos  ulla 
libido  sen  procacitas  jactat,  tanto  gravius  feremus,  quanto  eum  dilectione 
nostrft  indignum  se  fecisse  oonstituit."  Lanfranc  is  bidden  to  refonn 
VviOuuii;  **«!  diligenter  aperiendo  et  constanter  admonendo  ne  contra 
unlnm  oomimn  Romanam  ecclesiam  quid  injustum  prosumat  neve  quid 
ft  reUgios&  potestate  alienum  petulanter  audeat,  et  neque  tuam  neque 

F  f  a 
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OHAP.  zn. 

Lanfra&o 
eommoned 
to  Borne  by 
Gr^goiy. 
io8a? 


BoJhiinn  of 
Wibertor 
Olement. 
io8a 


CkatioQi 
luuruaffe 
ofLan- 
fruic. 


is  charged  with  difiobeying  repeated  invitations  to  appeir 
at  Rome^  and  he  is  even  threatened  with  removal  from  the 
episcopal  office  if  he  does  not  appear  within  the  current 
year.^  It  is  not  however  at  all  clear  that  either  the 
rebuke  or  the  threat  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  English 
Primate  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.  And  it  is 
even  more  important  to  note  that,  when  the  right  of 
Gregory  to  the  Papal  throne  was  again  called  in  questicm, 
when  King  Henry  had  given  him  a  successor  in  tbe 
person  of  Wibert  or  Clement,^  and  had  received  tlie 
Imperial  Crown  from  the  Pontiff  of  his  own  making,' 
Lanfranc  again  uses  the  most  cautious  language,  and 
declines  to  commit  himself  either  way.  England,  he  teUs 
a  correspondent,  had  neither  rejected  Ghregory  nor  recog- 
nized Clement;  the  matter  had  still  to  be  examined; 
Doth  sides  had  still  to  be  heard  and  a  decision  to  be  come 


alicujuB  devotionem  ab  apoBtolica  sedis  yintatiionem  alterius  ooeroere  si* 
tentet."  LMtly  lie  tolls  him,  "Deoet  frftteniitatem  toam  negligentis  >i» 
exoessua  sapientor  oorrigere  atque  ad  apoetolioam  Bodem  quantocius  pro* 
perare." 

^  The  letter,  given  in  Labbe,  Concilia,  zii.  53,  is  there  assigned  to  1081, hot 
by  JaM  (Mon.  Greg.  494),  though  doubtfully,  to  io8a.  After  rejecting  all 
excuses  about  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  Hildebrand  goes  on 
to  use  some  rather  strong  language;  "Quare  iqsoetolicft  tibi  auotoiitsia 
prsBoipimus,  ut,  postpoeitH  oooasione  yd  inani  ibrmidine,  datis  indodit 
quatuor  mensinm,  postquam  Iubc  nostra  mandata  ad  notitiam  toam  per- 
yenerint  in  prasentis  anni  festo  omnium  sanctorum  RonuB  adesse  pncane 
et  satagas,  et  inobedientiae  tu»  reatum  per  tantum  temporis  sapportstun 
emendare  non  nlterius  negUgas.  Quod  si  nee  adhuc  te  mandata  apostoUes 
moyerint,  sed  ea  dissimulans  m  contemptu  durare  malueris,  et  pericohna 
inobedientisB  incuzrere  non  erubueris,  quod  est  quasi  scelus  idololatriab 
testante  beato  Samuele,  a  beati  Petri  gratilk  solas  te  prooul  dnhio  re* 
moyendum,  et  ejus  auotoritate  omnino  feiiendum ;  ita  yidelicet»  ut  si 
Infra  preddictimi  spatium  ad  noe  non  yeneris,  ab  omni  sis  officio  episoopsH 
suspensus." 

*  Sigebert,  1079  (Pertz,  yi.  364).  Otto  of  Fieisingen  (Annals,  yi.  3^)i 
in  recording  the  appointment  of  Wibert,  giyes  a  genenhl  picture  oi  tbe 
times  which  is  well  worth  turning  to. 

'  For  the  coronation  of  Heniy  at  Easter,  1084  or  1085,  see  the  autboiitiei 
ooUeoted  by  Strayius,  i.  389. 
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to  after  hearing  them.*  Meanwhile  he  declines  to  join  ohap.  zix. 
his  correspondent  in  any  disrespectful  language  towards 
Gregory  or  in  any  extraordinaiy  praises  of  Clement.' 
On  the  other  hand^  he  cannot  believe  that  the  Emperor 
— ^he  does  not  deny  him  the  title— can  have  taken  so 
weighty  a  step  without  good  reasons,  or  that  he  can  have 
won  so  great  a  victory  without  the  manifest  help  of  Ood.^ 
It  is  phiin  that  both  the  Caesar  and  the  Pontiff  of  the 
island  Empire  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  hold 
their  own,  and  that  all  the  obedience  which  Rome  was 
likely  to  win  from  William,  or  from  Lanfranc  under 
William's  rule,  did  not  go  beyond  a  decent  ceremonial 
reverence. 

In  &ct  there  was  no  time  when  the  royal  supremacy  SffiMsiaal 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  was  more  Mly  earned  out  than  ^  ^j^ 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.    If  William  was  f"^^55**^ 
pre-eminently  Defender  of  the  Faith,  he  was  no  less  pre-  liam. 
eminently  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Chureh  throughout 
his  dominions.    In  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  was 
that  supremacy  asserted.    Alongside  of  all  that  we  hear  ef 
William's  zeal  and  piety,  we  hear  another  voice  complain^  Charge  of 
iug  of  his  aggressions  on  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  of  ^^j^q^ 
the  new  customs  which  he  brought  over  from  Normandy  ][^^ 
for  the  more  complete  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastic^  bim. 
state  to  his  will.^     On  that  will,  we  are  told,  all  things 

>  Epp.  Ltnfr.  65(OilM,  i.  80).  **  Nondnm  enim  Insula  nostra  priorem 
TC^ntaTii,  dm  ntnun  hnio  obedire  debeat  sententiam  promnlgHvit.  Anditii 
vtrimqne  eaianB,  li  ita  oontigerit,  penpicaoiiu  quid  fieri  oporteat  proyideri 
▼ileWt." 

*  lb.  ''Non  probo  qnod  Papam  Gregorinm  Titaperas,  qnod  Hilde* 
Inndam  earn  Tocas,  qnod  legatos  ejus  spinosoloB  nominas,  qnod  Glementam 
tot  «t  tantifl  pneooniifl  tam  propere  eialtaa." 

'  lb.  "Credo  tamen  qnod  gloriosoB  Imperator  dne  magnik  ratione 
^ttm  rem  non  est  aggreeenf  patrare,  neo  sine  magno  anzilio  Dei  tantam 
(otQtt  viotoriam  oo&Biimmare.'' 

*  Eftdmer  Hist.  Not.  6.    **  Usua  ergo  atque  leges  qnas  patres  sni  et  ipse 
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<!HAP.  zix.  divine  and  human  were  made  to  depend.^  Among  these 
to°i>e^^  innovations  we  hear  that  he  would  have  no  Pope  acknow« 
acknow-  ledged  within  his  dominions  without  his  consent,  and 
Papal  that  no  Papal  letters  or  bulls  were  allowed  to  have  any 
^^^I^IJ^J^  force  or  currency  in  his  realm,  unless  they  were  first 
without      geen  and  approved  by  himself.*    When  the  Archbishop 

tii6  Kinfir  8  •  ,  ,       , 

oonsent.  Summoned  a  national  Council,  its  decrees  had  no  force 
The  King's  until  they  were  confirmed  by  the  King ;  it  might  almost 

oonfinna' 

taon  needed  seem  that  no  matters  could  be  even  debated  without  the 
^^j^  o£  royal  licence.^  Nor  did  William  allow  any  of  his  Barons 
Synods.  qj.  officers  of  state  to  be  excommunicated  or  subjected  to 
officers  m>t  ^^7  ecclesiastical  censure  without  his  consent.'*  All  these 
to  be  ex-    thing^s  are  complained  of  as  innovations  on  earlier  "RngliBh 

communi-  ^^  *  ^  ^  " 

cated  with-  practice.  And  in  a  certain  sense  they  were  so.  The 
leare.  supremacy  of  William  was  not  greater  in  extent  than  the 
How  fiir     supremacy  of  Eadward,  but  it  was  exercised  in  a  diffisrent 

in  AAA  TprrnrQ 

innova-      way.     Under  the  native  English  Kings  the  Church  and 


tions. 


in  Nonnanni&  habere  solebant  in  Anglift  servare  yolens,  de  hujosmodi  psr- 
Bonis  episcopos,  abbates,  et  alios  principes  per  totam  terram  institoii»  de 
quibus  indignum  judicaretur,  si  per  omnia  sais  legibos,  postpoaiti  omni 
alift  oonsideratione,  non  obedirent,  et  si  uUus  eonim,  pro  qaftvis  teneol 
Ifonoris  potentiiy  caput  contra  eum  levare  aaderet,  sdentibaa  conctis  nnde, 
qui,  ad  quid,  assumpti  fuerint."  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  oi  Queen 
Elizabeth's  famous  letter  to  Bishop  Cox  of  My. 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  6.  **  Cuncta  ei^  diyina  simul  et  humana  ejus 
nutum  ezspectabant."* 

*  lb.  "  Non  ergo  pati  volebat  quemquam  in  omni  dominattone  vak  consti- 
totum  Romanae  urbis  Pontificem  pro  Apostolico,  nisi  se  jubente,  redpere,  aut 
ijus  litteras,  si  primitus  sibi  ostenss  non  tuissent,  ullo  paoto  sascipere.** 

'  lb.  "  Primatem  quoque  regni  sui,  Arehiepisoopum  dico  Cantuarieossm 
sea  Dorobemensem,  si  coacto  generali  Episcoporum  oondlio  prenderet.  non 
slnebat  quidquam  statuere  aut  prohibere  nisi  que  suae  yoluntati  aooommoda 
et  a  se  prime  essent  ordinata." 

*  lb.  **  NuUi  nihilominus  Episcoporum  suorum  oonceaum  in  per- 
mittebat  ut  aliquem  de  Baronibus  suis  seu  ministeis  sive  inceeto  siye  adol- 
terio  sire  aliquo  capital!  crimine  denotatum  publico,  nisi  ejus  prsBoepto^ 
implacitaret  aut  excommunioaret  aut  uHft  eocleeaastici  rigoiis  posnA  coa- 
stringeret."  The  praotieal  effect  of  this  stretch  of  the  secular  power  would 
probably  be  yery  different  under  William  the  Conqueror  and  under 
William  Rufus. 
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the  State  of  England  had  been  abBolntely  the  same  thing ;  ^  ohaf.  zix. 
decrees  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  were  made  by  '^^  ^' 

,  ,  .  premacy 

the  same  authority  ;  Kings,  Earls,  and  Bishops  were  elected  exercised 
and   deposed  by  the  same  all-ruling  assembly.     Under  way  by 
William   all  things  were   tending  towards  a  separation  ^'^^^*™' 
between,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  power.     The  conaequeai 
Archbishop  now  held  his  Synod  as  a  body  distinct  from  the  ^pmtion 
great  Gremot  of  the  realm.    It  almost  necessarily  followed  <>/ jari«di«- 

tions. 

that   the  King  should  assert  a  distinct   authority  over 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  a  shape  which   gave  him  the 
aspect  of  an  external,  and  even  a  hostile^  power.     In  this 
sense  it  was  a  novelty  for  the  King  to  control  the  action 
of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body,  or  distinctly  to  signify  his 
personal  will  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    The  alleged  changes  Contiovei^ 
of  William  became  matters  of  fierce  debate  from  the  days  ^^yj^jl^ 
of  his  son  onward.     But  all  of  them,  became  part  and  ^'^  <>'*■ 
parcel  of  the  Law  of  England.    The  supremacy  established  ^^.  '^  ^. 
by  William  was  essentially  the  same  as   the  supremacy  Henrjr  the 
which  was  contended  for  by  Henry  tiie  Second,  and  finally  1164;  ' 
established  by  Henry  the  Eighth.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  ^^  Henry 
the  weak  point  of  his  policy.     William,  like  many  other  1554. 
great  rulers,  established  a  system  which  he  himself  could  Weak 
work,  but  which  smaller  men  could  not  work.     Under  ^Siam'g 
weaker  and  baser  Kings  evils  showed  themselves  which  *^**™' 
under  his  rule  had  no  place.     Under  a  weak  King  the 
distinct  ecclesiastical  body  could  assume  a  degree  of  in- 
dependent power  which  it  could  not  assume  in  earlier  days. 
Under  a  wicked   King   the  ecclesiastical  powers  which 
William  used,  on  the  whole,  for  good  could  be,  fisir  more 
^^y  than  under  the  elder  system,  perverted  into  means 
of  oppression  and  corruption. 

But  the  brighter  side  of  the  combined  policy  of  William  Darker 
and  Lanfranc  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  wmum 

and  Lan- 
>  See  vol.  L  p.  406.  franc. 
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OHAF.  zn.  were,  after  all,  rulers  whom  force  alone  imposed  on  an 
Appoini-    unwilling  people.     While  William  was  asserting  the  rights 
fbxugnen.  ^  ^^  English  Crown,  he  was  using  its  powers  to  fill  all 
offices  of  trust,  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  men  of  oiher 
WOllam*!   lands  and  other  tongues.     From  his  own  point  of  view 
mantsoom-  most  of  his  appointments  were  wisely  and  conscientioufily 
S^SwiB^™*^®'  but  every  Norman  Bishop  and  Abbot  was  none 
ielYw.        the  less  a  badge  to  show  that  England  was  a  conquered 
land.     And  in  some  cases  at  least,  either  William  and 
Lanfrane  were  mistaken  in  the  men  of  their  choice,  or 
else  those  men  were  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  their 
position.    Against  Thomas  of  York  and  Osmund  of  Salis- 
bury we  must  set  Prelates  like  Robert  of  Chester  ^  and 
Thurstan  of  Olastonbuiy,'  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
Lanfrane  himself  did  in  some  degree  tread  in  their  ways 
Un-Eng-    in;  the  matter  of  Saint  Augustine's.^     Lanfrane  never  be- 
ioggof       came  a  naturalized  Englishman,  like  Osbem  of  Exeter; 
'''^'^^^^^*    he  did  not  advance  so  &r  in  the  same  path  as  Thpmas 
His  oosmof  of  York.     Perhaps  his  character,  hard  if  lofty,  his  devo- 

pojitan 

position,  tion  to  interests  spread  over  a  field  far  wider  than  the 
Isle  of  Britain,  hindered  him  from  ever  thoroughly 
throwing  himself  into  any  purely  local  or  national  posi- 
tion. His  destiny  made  him  first  Norman  and  then 
English,  but  we  may  suspect  that  he  never  heartily 
assumed  either  character.  In  his  eyes  Normans  and 
English  alike  were  simply  instruments  for  carrying  out 
designs  in  which  Normandy  and  England  seemed  but  as 
small  specks  on  the  globe.  An  Italian  bom,  a  lawyer 
of  the  Empire,  a  devotee  of  the  Papacy,  he  brought  with 
him.  into  England  a  contempt  for  the  barbarous  islanders. 
That  contempt  he  never  got  over,  even  when  his  position 
drove  him  to  throw  aside  his  former  devotion  to  Rome, 
and  to  appear  in  some  sort  as  the  champion  of  England. 

^  See  abore^  p.. 418. 
*  See  above,  p.  394.  •  See  above,  p.  41a. 
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The  man  who  oould  defend  the  lights  of  our  island^^  of  ohap.  zbc. 
its  King    and   of  its  Primate,  himself  showed,   in   his 
own  dealings  with  Englishmen,  too  much  of  the  spirit 
in  which  his  creature  had  plucked  down  the  tombs  of 
the  English  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban^s.^     His  &your  to 
the  monks,  combined  with  his  sterling  personal  virtues, 
won  him   the  veneration  of  all  English  writers,  except 
those  who  belonged  to  foundations,  like  York  and  Saint 
Augustine's,  ^th  which  he  had  been  actually  at  war.' 
Yet  an  admiring  monk  of  his  own  house  has  left  a  tale  His  oon- 
on  record  which  shows  how  little  reverence  the  stranger  the  Engiuh 
Primate  felt  for  the  holiest  of  his  native  predecessors,  ■•^*"' 
and  how  he  was  brought   to  a  more  worthy  frame  of 
mind  by   another  stranger   more   righteous  and   better 
than  he.     We  must  for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  old 
home  of  Lanfiranc,  to  the  house  which  in  that  genera- 
tion might  seem  the  chosen  nursery  of  English  Metro- 
politans. 

The  long  life  of  the  founder  and  first  Abbot  of  Bee  ^ 
had  at  last  ended.     Herlwin  had  at  last  raised  a  church 
worthy  of  the  &me  of  his  house,  and  his  most  renowned 
disciple,  the  Primate  of  aU  Britain,  had  performed  the 
great  rite  of  its  hallowing.^    The  next  year  after  this 
<X)mpletion-  of  his  labours  Herlwin  went  to  his  rest,^  and  Ansehn 
his  staff  passed  to  the  Prior  of  Us  house,  the  holy  Anselm  Bao. 
of  Aosta.''    The  English  possessions  of  the  Abbey  caused  ^^78-1093. 
the  new  Abbot,  in  the  first  year  of  his  appointment,  to  HevidtB 
visit  the  island  of  which  fourteen  years  later  he  was  to  1078-1079. 

'  Mark.  th«  woids  ''insola  noatn"  in  the  letter  of  Luifn&o  quoted 
™  P'  437<    ^  the  next.  ohi4)ter  we  shall  find  him  Bpeaking  of  "  noe 

'  See  ahore,  p.  400.  *  See  »boye,  pp.  35 if  413. 

'  See  vol  ii  p.  a  16.  *  See  »bo¥e,  p.  429.  *  lb. 

^  Win.  Gem.  Ti.  9.  "  Paveis  inteTpodtiB  diebns  eleotns  est  AbbM 
'^'^niiis  pro  eo«  qui  tunc  erat  Prior  ejuadem  lod."  See  more  detaili  in 
^mer,  Vit.  Ads.  i.  5. 
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CHIP.  xzK.  become  the  chief  shepherd.^      He  had  much  disoooiBe 
^^^^  with  the  Primate^  his  old  friend  and  brother^  on  the  many 
l^nfrMko.    matters  which  were  of  common  interest  to  both.     The 
converse  of  Lanfiranc  and  Ansekn  sets  before  us  a  lenuu^- 
able  and  memorable  pair.     The  lawyer,  the  secular  acholar, 
met  the  divine   and  the  philosopher;    the  ecclesiastical 
statesman  stood  face  to  (ace  with  the  saint.    The  wisdom, 
conscientious  no  doubt,  but  still  hard  and  worldly^  which 
could  guide  Churdies  and  Kingdoms  in  tmublous  times, 
was  met  by  the  boundless  love  which  took  in  all  God's 
creatures  of  whatever  race  or  species.    The  talk  of  the  two 
CoDtem-     friends  fell  on  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England.   Lanfranc, 
noyatiouB    ^  7^^  unused  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  flock,  was 
^^'       bent  on   changing   many  things,  some,  our  English  in- 
formant tells  us,  for  good  reasons^  others  simply  of  his 
HiB  doubts  own  arbitrary  will.^     Amongst  other  things,  the  Italian 
mAr^rdom  Primate  took  on  him  to  doubt  as  to  the  holiness  of  some 
heiA  ^'      ^^  ^^®  English  saints  and  martyrs.^    A  native  of  a  Lom- 
Differenoe  bard  city,  used  to  fellow-citizens  but  not  to  fellow-countiy- 
and  EDg^    Jnen^  familiar  with  the  local  strife  of  city  and  city  but  not 
lish  feeling,  ^^h  the  national  struggles  of  a  whole  people,  Lanfiranc 
doubtless  found  it  hard  to  understand  the  feeliug  which,  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  made  religion  and  patriotism  but 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  and  which  gave  the  honours 
of  martyrdom   to  men  who    died  in  fight  against  the 

1  Eadmer,  Vita  Anselmi,  i  5.  40.  '*  Habebat  pneterea  ooenobliim  plmw 
poesesnones  in  Angli&,  qnas  pro  oommuni  fratmm  ntilitato  neeene  eni 
per  Abbatifl  pnesentiam  nonnomquam  TintarL  Ipso  itaqne  son  oidinationii 
anno  Ansebnos  in  Angliam  profeotnB  est.'*  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  bk 
conferencee  witb  Lanfranc. 

*  lb.  4a.  **Erat  LanfrancuB  adbnc  quasi  nidis  Angina,  neodomqfiio 
aederant  animo  ejus  qniedain  inatituUones  qnaa  repererat  in  Anglii, 
quapropter  quum  plurea  de  illia  magni  firetna  ratione^  turn  qnaadam 
mutavii  aolA  aactoritatis  sam  deliberatione.'' 

'  lb.  "  Angli  isti  inter  quoa  degimua  inatitaemnt  ribi  qnoadam  quoa 
oolerent  aanctoa.  De  qnibus  qunm  aliquando  qui  fnerinty  aeoondum  quod 
ipaimet  leferunt,  mente  reyolvo,  de  aanctitatia  eonun  merito  animum  a 
dubietate  flectere  nequeo." 
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heathen  invader.    Even  the  reverence  paid  to  the  holy  chap.  xn. 
^Ifheah  was  unintelligible  to  him.     ^Ifheah  might  have 
been  a  saint;  Lanfrano  could  not  bring  himself  to  look 
on  him  as  a  martyr.     He  had  not  died  for  the  £edth  of 
Christ ;  he  had  only  died  rather  than  pay  a  sum  of  money 
which  could  not  be  raised  save  by  doing  wrong  to  his 
people.^     In  the  eyes  of  Lanfranc,  the  lawyer  and   ad- 
ministrator, it  was  no  martyrdom  to  die,  not  for  faith  but 
for  charity,  not  for  a  theological  dog^ma  but  for  righteous- 
ness and   mercy.     He  laid  his  doubts  before  the  father  He  oon- 
of  dogmatic  theology,  and  from  him  he  learned  that  geim. 
dogma  did  not  come  before  righteousness.     If  Christ  was  Argument 

,  ,        of  Anselin 

truthj  He  was  also  righteousness ;  it  was  as  holy  a  thing  on  behalf 

to  die  for  righteousness  as  to  die  for  truth.^    The  Baptist  ^ 

died,  not  on  behalf  of  a  theological  proposition,  but  on  behalf 

of  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong.'     So  did  .Mfheah. 

He  died  for  righteousness  as  John  died  for  truth,  for  the 

truth  which  he  spoke  forth  at  his  own  peril.^    In  the 

judgement  of  Anselm,  the  English  Primate  was  as  true 

a  martyr  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Saviour.^    Lanfranc,  Lanfrano 

with  a  noble  frankness  which  redeems  his  earlier  pre- byAnBolm. 

judices,  confessed  his  error,  and  declared  himself  convinced. 

1  Eadmer,  Vita  Amielmi,  i.  5.  43.  **  Huno  [Elfegum]  non  modo  inter 
ianctofl  Yerum  et  inter  martyres  numerant,  licet  eum,  non  pro  oonfenione 
nominis  Ghristi,  Bed  qnia  se  pecunli  redimere  non  voluit,  oooisnm  non 
negent.  .  .  .  Quam  [pecuniam]  nullo  pacto  poterat  habere  nisi  homines 
nioe  eoram  [pecunift]  spoliaret  et  nonnullos  fondtan  invisae  mendidtati 
Babjngaret,  elegit  vitam  perdere  quam  earn  tali  mode  costodire."  Lanf ranc 
foUowed  the  yerrion  in  the  Chronicles.    See  yuL  i.  p.  388. 

'  lb.  44.  "  Christus  yeritas  et  jnstitia  sit ;  qui  pro  justltlA  et  yeritata 
nuxritur  pro  Christo  moritur ;  qui  autem  pro  Ghristo  moritur,  eocle8i&  teste, 
nutftyr  habetur/' 

'  lb.  *'  Beatus  Johannes  Baptista  .  .  .  non  quia  Christum  negare,  sed 
^m  yeritatem  taoere  noluit  oodsus  est." 

*  lb.  -  Beatus  Eliegus  »que  pro  justitilk  ut  beatus  Johannes  passns  est 
pro  veritate." 

*  lb.  "Cur  ergo  magis  de  unius  quam  de  alterius  yero  sanctoque 
martyrio  quisquam  ambigat,  quum  par  oauasa  in  mortis  perpessione  utrum- 
q«e  detineat  ? " 
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CHAP.  zn.  Saint  ^Ifheah  retained  all  his  honours,^  and  he  still  keeps 
^[^J^  his  place  in  the  English  Ealendar.  The  man  who  thus 
honours,     defended  the  cause  of  the  English  martyr  was  himself  to 

i^^Tiin-  ^^  "^  ^^  ^^^»  ^^^  thence  to  rebuke  sin  in  Kings  and 


franc  and  nobles  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baptist.*  Lasifranc,  with  all 
his  great  qualities^  lived  and  died  among  us  as  a  stranger. 
His  worthier  successor,  from  the  moment  when  he  first  set 
foot  on  our  land,  won  the  rank  of  an  adopted  Englishman 
by  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  saints  of 
England.  Stranger  as  he  wasj  he  has  won  his  place 
among  the  noblest  worthies  of  our  island.  It  was  some- 
thing  to  be  the  model  of  all  ecclesiastical  perfeotion;  it 
was  something  to  be  the  creator  of  the  theology  of  Christ- 
endom; but  it  was  something  higher  still  to  be  the.veiy 
embodiment  of  righteousness  and  mercy,  to  be  handed 
down  in  the  annals  of  humanity  as  the  man  who  saved 
the  hunted  hare  ^  and  stood  up  for  the  holiness  of  iElflieah. 

Twofold  Looked  at,  not  from  a  purely  English  but  from  a 
L^^franc'8  ^ore  general  point  of  view,  the  primacy  of  Lanfranc,  tliat 
5^^**"     is,  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  William,  was  cer- 

tration.  '^  ^  ' 

Points  of  ^^^7  A  tin^®  of  advance  and  reform.  The  standard 
refonn.  ^f  i}^q  English  Church,  intellectual  and  moral,  was,  in  a 
Dark  Bide  Cosmopolitan  aspect,  undoubtedly  raised.  In  a  strictly 
change,  national  point  of  view,  the  case  is  quite  different.  The 
Theforeign  foreign  Prelate  might  be,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  higher 

PrdateB. 

^  Eadmer,  Vita  AiiaAlmi,  i.  5.  ^4.  "  FirmA  ratione  tirfl  edoctus  beatom 
Elfegum  nt  vere  magnum  et  gloriosmn  martjrem  Ghruti  deinoepe  me 
oolere  et  Tenerari  ex  oorde,  gcatiA  Dei  jnvante,  oonfido."  He  Uien  goee 
on  to  speak  of  the  honours  retained  by  Saint  JBSfheah,  at  Lanfiranc's  order, 
in  the  obnrch  of  Canterbury. 

*  Ansehn,  unlike  some  aasertors  of  ecdtesiastical  ri^^ts,  could  denonnoe 
moral  as  well  as  eodesiastioal  offisnoes.  See  his  disoourse  with  William 
Rufus  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  24. 

'  The  two  stories  whieh  I.  quoted  in  my  second  volume  (p.  25)  from 
John  of  Salisbuiys  Life  of  Anselm  are  told  also  In  the  earlier  life  by 
Eadmer,  ii.  3.  37. 
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tolture  than  his  Englisli  predecessor,  but  he  could  not  have  ohaf.  xix. 
the  same  sympathy  with  his  flock  and  with  their  subor- 
dinate pastors.     And  the  reforms  of  Lanfranc  were  pur- 
chased by  much  of  wrong  and  hardship  in  particular  cases. 
We  are  significantly  told  that  the  outrages  of  Thurstan  at 
Glastonbury  did  not  stand  alone.^    And,  though  William's  Duposal  of 
hands  were  undoubtedly  clean  from  all  stain  of  simony^^  ticaLoffioes. 
yet  even  in  his  reign,  and  still  more  in  the  reigns  of  his 
sons,  Bishopricks  and  Abbeys  were  turned  into  the  rewards 
of  purely  temporal  service.'    This  is  an  evil  which  will  ever 
beset  every  Church  whose  offices  carry  with  them  enough 
of  temporal  wealth  and  dignity  to  become  objects  of  tem- 
poral ambition.   And  this  evil  would  assume  its  worst  form 
in  days  when  services  done  to  the  King  would  commonly 
mean  services  done  against  the  people.     Men  complained  UnjoBt 
that  Prelates  were  hurled  from  their  seats  at  the  royal  of  English 
''rill,  with  small  attention  either  to  natural  justice  or  to  ^**^*^ 
the  forms  of  the  Canon  Law.    The  English  Abbot — it  is 
the  inmate  of  a  Norman  monastery  who  speaks — ^was  put 
aside  to  make  way  for  one  who  was  not  an  Abbot  but 

'  Ord.  Yit.  533  D.  "ConTentio  et  profiMtiui  fiebat  inter  oommiasot 
gragM  et  arofaimAndritafl  hajuamodi,  qualis  inter  InpoB  et  bidentee  sine 
defensive  solet  fieri.  Quod  facile  probari  potest  ab  his  qui  interfiierant  in 
TanfeiDo  Gadomensi  et  oonyentu  GlestoniensL" 

*  We  may,  I  think,  fairly  aooept  the  statement  of  William  or  Orderio  in  the 
^'A^-bed  speech  (658  C) ;  '*  EcolesiaBticaB  dignitates  nnnquam  yenam  dedi, 
"QDoniam  detestatus  semper  refataTL**  He  goes  on  to  add,  "  In  electione 
pononanmi  vitas  meritom  et  sapientin  doctrinam  inyestigavi,  et,  quantum 
lA  me  luit,  omnimn  digniasimo  EodesiiB  regimen  oommendavi,"  and  quotes 
^e  examples  of  Lanfranc  and  Ansdm  in  proof.  Compare  the  statement 
^  Gregory  quoted  in  p.  431,  and  the  words  of  the  Hyde  imter  (394), 
"  ^pi>eopoe  et  Abbates  . . .  absque  ull&  oonsideratione  pecunis  aut  nummi 
"^iMoptioDe,  sed  solo  diyinitatis  amore  studioee  ooepit  ordinare." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  C,  D.  *'  NonnuUi  eodesiastioi  yiri,  qui  sapientes  et 
i^^IigiQsi  yidebantur,  regah  ouriie  pro  dignitatibus  oupitia  obnixe  fimula- 
^'"'i^;  et  diyersis  assentationum  modis  non  sine  dedecore  religiose 
opinionis  adulabantur. .  .  .  Clerid  et  monachi  nunc  teixeno  prinoipi  pro 
^bos  atipendiis  inherebant,  et  pro  temporal!  commodo  multiplex  seryi- 
^™f  quod  diyino  oultui  non  competit>  indeoenter  impendebant." 
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osiP.  ZEL  a  Tyrant.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  one  man  at  least 
^J^J^^  of  the  conqaering  race  was  found  to  denounce  the  oppies- 
of  Saint      gion  of  England  and  her  native  Church  and  to   refuse 

Leutfrod.  

for  himself  all  share  in  her  spoils.     This  was  Wimund, 

a  Nomum  monk  of  the.  Abbey  of  Saint  Leat&ed,*  who 

crossed  the  sea  at  William's  bidding,  but  who   listened 

unmoved  to  the  royal  wish  that  he  should  abide  in  the 

conquered  land  and  share  in  the  rich  benefices  which 

He  refuMfl  were  fikUing  to  the  lot  of  others.^    Wimund  tamed  away 

mEn^Uiad.^™  temptation,  but  he  did  not  turn  away  in  silenoe. 

Like  the  Elias  of  either  dispensation,  he  dared  to  speak 

Bib  speech  the  truth  before  princes.     Pressed  by  the  King^  to  accept 

William,     some  rich  Bishoprick  or  Abbey,  he  spoke  out  his  mind 

before  William  and  his  lords.    The  learning  of  Wimund 

was    fiunous;  yet    we    need    not   believe  that  he  gave 

the  iUustrious  assembly  a  complete  sketch  of  univeraal 

history^  from  Nabuchodonosor   to    Bolf,   to   prove    that 

Kingdoms  are  not  eternal,  and  that  the  power  of  this 

Herebukes  World  often  passcs  speedily  away.^    But  we  seem  to  hear 

Eon^oF^  ^  genuine  words  when  he  says  that  Gk>d  hates  robbery 

^arohand  ^^^  bumt-offering,  and  will  not  accept  those  who  make 

nation.       oblations  of  the  spoils  of  the  poor.^     He  asked  by  what 

^  Ord.  Vit.  523  D.  ''  Prifloi  Abbates  ssBcalaris  oonuninatione  poteitatn 
teTTebantar,  et  sine  eynodali  diBouwione  de  sedibns  snis  injnste  fngabaotor, 
pro  qnibuB  stipendiarii,  non  monachl,  sed  iyranni,  oontra  Banotonun  idta 
canonum  intrudebantur." 

*  lb.  524  A«  On  the  history  of  this  monastery,  "Cmx  Heltonii»'' 
**  Cruz  Sancti  Leufredi  vnlgo  La  Croix  Saant  Lenfroy,"  in  the  diocese  of 
Evreuz,  see  Nenstria  Pia^  346. 

*  lb.  "Regio  jussa  accersitus,  pontom  transfinetavit,  et  obUtmn  abi 
a  Bege  et  prooeribus  regni  onus  ecclesiastioi  ragiminis  ommno  rerpudiavit*' 

*  The  speech,  whether  his  own  composition  or  Wimand's,  is  given  st 
length  by  Orderic,  524.526.  Leaving  ont  these  parts,  which  are  mero^ 
one  of  the  usual  displays  of  irrelevant  learning,  the  speech  is  thorough^ 
worthy  the  occasion,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  fairly  represents  the  substsnoe 
of  what  Wimund  really  said. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  524  C.  "Didt  enim  soriptura,  'Immolaiis  ex  iniquo,  oblstis 
est  macolata.*  Et  paulo  post;  *  Qui  o£fert  sactificinm  ez  substantia  panpemxn 
quasi  qui  victimat  filium  in  conspectu  patris  sui.' " 
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law  he  could  be  justified  in  holding  a  place  of  authoriiy  chap. 
among  men  of  whose  tongue  and  .manners  he  was  igno- 
lant^  With  what  &ce  could  he  bear  rule  among  men 
whose  friends  and  kinsfolk  his  countrymen  had  slain  with 
the  sword,  or  had  deprived  of  their  heritage  and  condemned 
to  banishment,  to  unrighteous  imprisonmentj  or  to  intoler- 
able slavery?^  He  bade  them  search  the  scriptures,  and 
see  whether  there  was  any  law  by  which  the  Lord's  flock 
ought  to  receive  their  shepherds  at  the  hands  of  conquering 
enemies.^  How  could  he,  one  of  an  order  whose  profession 
it  was  to  forsake  the  world  and  to  give  up  all  worldly 
wealthy  become  a  sharer  in  the  spoils  which  had  been 
won  by  war  and  bloodshed  ?  He  trembled  as  he  looked  on 
England  lying  before  him  as  one  vast  spoil,  and  he  shrank 
from  the  touch  of  its  wealth  as  from  a  burning  fire.^  He  His  warn 
went  on  to  warn  the  King  and  his  nobles  of  their  danger.  William. 
He  reminded  William  that  none  of  his  fathers  had  worn 
a  royal  crown,  tnat  the  Kingdom  had  come  to  him  by 
no  hereditary  right,  but  by  the  gift  of  Ood  and  the  favour 
of  Eadward^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ^theling  Eadgar  and 
of  others  who  were  nearer  than  himself  to  the  royal  stock.'^ 

^  Ord.  Tit.  534  B.  **0miiibu8  yigili  mente  perlustratis,  noQ  video  qua 
lege  digniter  pneeeae  valeam  illorum  cuneo  quorum  extraneoe  mores 
baibaramque  locniionem  nesdo." 

*  lb.  *'  Quorum  patres  oarosque  parentes  et  amicos  occidietis  gladio,  yel 
eihnredatoB  opprimitis  ezsilio,  yel  carcere  indebito,  vel  intolerabili  eervitio." 

'  lb.  *'  Somtamini  Bcriptarae,  et  Tidete  ri  quA  lege  sandtur  ut  Domi- 
nioo  gregi  pastor  ab  inimicis  electns  Tiolenter  imponatur." 

*  lb.  O.  **  Bjbc  et  his  similia  diyiuaB  legis  pneoonia  pertractans  expaveeco, 
et  totam  Augliam  quasi  amplissimam  pnBdam  dijudioo,  ipsamque  cum 
gads  sais,  velut  ignem  ardentem,  pontingere  formido.** 

*  lb.  535.  "Nullus  patrum  tnorum  ante  te  regale  stemma  gessity  neo 
hereditario  juro  tantnm  decus  tibi  provenit,  sed  gratuitflk  largitione  omni- 
potentis  Dd  et  amidUa  Eduardi  consaoguinei  tui.  Edgarus  Adelinus, 
slnque  plures  ex  Hneft  regalis  proaapin  ord,  secundum  leges  Hebrseorum 
aliaramque  gentium  propinquiores  sunt  haeredes  diadematis  Anglid."  This 
ssMrtion  of  the  right  of  Eadgar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pedantic  reference 
to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  seems  more  in  oharaoter  with  Orderic  and  his 
generation  than  with  Wimund. 
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OHAP.  zn.  He  spoke  in  friendship.   He  bade  them  think  of  the  judge- 
ment to  come^  lest  the  prosperily  of  this  world  should  lead 
only  to  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  next.    Foi 
himself  he  would  go  back  to  Normandy ;  he  would  leave 
Hie  spoils  of  England  to  those  who  loved  the  rubbish  of 
this  world,  and  he  would  himself  strive  after  the  reward 
which  Christ  had  promised  to  the  {K)or  in  spirit.^ 
William'B        It  is  to  the  honour  of  William  that  he  bore  such  a 
treataient  rebuke  as  this  with  patience,  and  let  the  man  who  dared 
o     imun    ^  ^^^  £^  g^  1^^^  ^  j^  Norman  monastery  in  the  full 

Wealth      enjoyment  of  his  &vour.'     But  baser  hearts  were  filled 
ooimtiy.     with  wrath  at  the  man  who  had  preferred  the  poverty 
of  the  monk  to  the  wealth  of  ihe  Bishop,  who  had  de- 
nounced the  conquest  of  England  as  robbery,  and  had 
charged  every  foreign  Bishop  and  Abbot  who  held  an 
English  prelacy  with  the  crime  of  robbery  in  his  own 
Death  of     person.^     Some  time  later,  the  metropolitan  throne  of 
bkhopof  '  Rouen  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  John.^ 
Bouen.      William,  consulting  the  better  part  of  his  nature,  offered 
vnuiam     ^^  vacaut  post  to  Wimund.    But  the  baser  spirits  whom 
offenthe    Wimund  had  rebuked  clamoured   against   him,   thou^ 
Wimnnd.    against  a  man  of  such  virtue  and   learning  they  had 
dtionof     i^othing  to  say  beyond  the  convenient  charge  that  he 
Wimund'B  ^as  the  SOU  of  a  priest.*    Bather  than  become  a  subject 


enemies. 


^  Ord.  Vit.  545  D.  "Normanniam  oiun  vertrll  Uoentift  redire  diBpomo,  ei 
opimam  Angli»  pnedam  amatoribuB  mnndi  quasi  qnisqniUas  deceUnqiiOw'' 

'  lb.  526  A.  "  AdmiratuB  Rez  cam  prooeribuB  woob  inirignia  monaehi 
oonBtantiam,  Bupplex  ao  derotua  impendit  ei  deoeatem  reverentiam,  ei 
oompetenter  honoratam  juasit  earn  remeare  in  NeuBtnam." 

'lb.  **  Anditmn  est  paaaim  .  .  quod  ipse  monachileni  panperiem 
divitiiB  EpiBOoponun  preposuerit,  et  qaod  obtentom  Anglis  in  pneaentil 
Regis  et  optimatum  ejua  rapinam  appellaTarit,  et  quod  omnae  Episoopos 
Tel  Abbatee  qui,  nolentibus  AngUsi  in  eocleeiiB  Anglift  pnelati  Bont  zapa- 
oitatls  redarguerit." 

*  See  aboye,  p.  96. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  516  A.  "  .^hnuli  ejuB,  quos  idem  vituperayecat,  ne  Arohi- 
pmsul  fieret  quantum  potuerunt  impedierunt.  In  tanto  viro  nil  objid- 
endum  invenerant,  nisi  quod  filius  esset  presbyteri.*'    See  aboye,  p.  356^ 
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of  strife,  Wimund  determined  to  forsake  liis  countryj  and  ohap. 
obtained  leave  of  his  Abbot  Odilo  to  visit  foreign  lands.^  J^^ 
Beyond  the  bounds  both  of  Normandy  and  England,  he  **»«  !*«• 

•       1     *  .  r  •  macy  and 

found  patrons  who  could  appreciate  his  merit,  and  offers  goes  into 
of  preferment  which  he  could  accept  with  a  good  con-  ^^' 
science.      Gregory  the  Seventh  raised  him  to  the  rank  He  ia  made 

jf  .  ,  Cardinal 

of  Cardinal ;   Urban  the  Second  bestowed  on  him  the  byGregoxy, 
Archbishoprick  of  Aversa.     There,  in  a   Norman    city  Jj^gj^^^p  ^^ " 
founded  on  Italian  soil,*  he  at  last  found  a  place  where  ^T?"*.?^ 

•^  ,  Urban  (he 

he  could  undertake  the  care  of  the  souls  of  men  without  Second. 

J  J*      « •  <,  .    .  .,  1088—1080. 

putting  his  own  soul  m  jeopardy.       / 

While  such  men  as  Wimund  were  to  be  found  among 

the  priesthood  of  Normandy,  it  is  with  delight  that  we 

also  find  at  least  one  equally  noble  assertor  of  truth  and 

righteousness  among  her  gallant  chivalry.     Herlwin  did 

not  stand  alone  in  practising  the  highest  Christian  virtues 

beneath  the  harness  of  the  Norman  warrior.^    In  English  Golbert  of 

eyes  the  noblest  of  the  men  who  followed  William  must  ever  rJuwL 

be  Gulbert  of  HugleviUe,  the  son  of  that  valiant  Richard  jg*"^ 

who  had  fought  so  well  for  his  Duke  in  the  ambush  of 

Saint  Aubin.^    A  kinsman  of  William^  he  had  married 

Beatrice  of  Valenciennes,  who  is  described  as  a  kinswoman 

of  the  Duchess  Matilda.^    The  ties  of  loyalty  and  kindred 

bad  led  him  across  the  'sea  in  the  following  of  his  cousin 

and]  sovereign.    He  led  his  men  to  William's  standard ;  he 

fought  by  his  side  against  the  English  axes;  he  shared 

in  all  the  toils  by  which  England  was  brought  under 

William's  hand.'    And  when  the  land  was  at  peace,  when 

'  Ord.  Vit  536  B.  "  Ble  ab  onmi  ayaritiA  purgari  TolenB,  et  inter  exteroe 
pMpeitate  premi  quam  inter  bqob  dissensionee  forere  malena." 

*  lb.    **H»c  nrbe  tempore  Leonis  IX.  Papae  a  Normannis  qni  pximo 
Apoliam  inooluemnt  oonstructa  est.*' 

'  See  vol.  iL  p.  a  18.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  15a. 

'  Old.  l^t.  606  D.  "  Mathildia  Reginse  conaobrina  erat."  She  is  described 
tt  **  Beatrix,  filia  Ohristiani  de  Yalencenis  iUustris  tribuni." 

*  lb.     **  Pr»&tus  heroB  consanguineus  Ducis  semper  ei  fidelis  ftiit, 

VOL.  IV.  G  g 
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CHAP.  zix.  William  was  firmly  fixed  upon  liis  throne,  lie  tamed  away, 

• 

refusing  lands  and  honours  in  the  conquered  island,  and 
went  back  to  his  Norman  home^  choosing  rather  to  hold 
with  a  good  right  the  modest  heritage  of  his  fiekthers  ihan 
to  stain  his  hands  with  wealth  which  was  won  only  by 
His  Uter  wrong  and  robbery.*  Without  forsaking  the  world  like 
Herlwin,  he  waged  the  harder  strife  of  living  in  the  world 
the  life  of  a  Christian  man.  Content  with  their  own, 
Oulbert  and  Beatrice  spent  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
prayer  and  almsdeeds,  and  left  behind  them  a  name 
worthy  of  higher  honour  than  most  of  those  whose  re- 
nown is  more  widely  spread.^ 

Such  were  the  main  results  of  the  ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistration of  William^  carried  out  by  the  acute  and  fiff- 
seeing  statesman  whom  he  had  called  from  his  cell  at  Bee 
to  be  the  sharer  in  his  counsels  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
We  have  now  to  go  back  and  to  take  up  the  general 
history  of  William's  reign,  from  the  time  when  he  could 
first  be  said  to  be  really  master  of  England,  to  the  time 
when  his  fortunes  began  to  fade  away  into  the  gloom  of 
his  later  days. 


et  com  illo  pnedpoa  coetibiu  011I0  stipatciB  in  beOo  Anglioo 
pertulit." 

^  Ord.  YH.  606  D.  **  Verom  postqnam  regniun  pacatum  est,  et  GqiUaI- 
mua  regnavit,  Golbertus,  Bege  multas  in  AngliA  poBseamonea  offarente, 
Neustiiam  repetiit,  legidnilU][ue  simplicitate  pollens  de  rapinA  qaidijaain 
poflsidere  nolait.    Snia  contentus  aliena  respmt." 

*  lb.  "  Cum  relJgiosA  oonjnge  .  .  din  vixit,  et  eleemosynia  ac  orationibof 
aliisque  bonia  operibus  usque  ad  finem  laudabiliter  studoit."  See  more  d 
his  good  works  in  604  C,  D,  605  A. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THB  REVOLTS  AGAINST  WILLIAM.^ 
1070—1076. 

4    SPACE  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  Position  of 
-^    time  of  his  first  hmding  at  Pevensey  had  made  in  1070. 
William   master  of  England.      The  event  of  the  fight     1066. 
of   Senlac    gave    him    possession    of  the    south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Kingdom.    Then,  after  about  a  year  of 
comparative  peace,  two  years  of  ceaseless  warfare^  begin-  1068-1070. 
ning  with  the  campaign  against  Exeter,  gave  him  pos- 
session of  the  whole  land  from  Cornwall  to  the  Scottish 
border.      He  was  now  in  every  sense  King.     Not  only 
was  there  no  rival  King  acknowledged  by  any  part  of  the 
oomitiy,  but  William's  authority  was  as  fully  established  Complete 
eveiywh^e  as  the  authority  of  any  government  could  be  mentof  hU 
in  those  times.     His  Earls  and  Sherifis  bore  rule  in  every  •'^^o^^y- 
part  of  England.    All  land,  whether  it  had  been  granted 
out  to  a  stranger  or  was  kept  by  its  former  owner,  was 
held  by  his  grant.    The  tributes  and  other  services  due 
from  the  boroughs  of  England  were  paid  to  him,  and  in 

'  Our  anthoritiefl  for  this  period  remain  muoh  the  same  as  before.  We 
have  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronioles,  Florence  and  his  North- 
humbrian  interpolator,  and  Orderic,  besides  the  usoal  subsidiary  writers. 
And  as  mnch  of  this  Chapter  is  conoemed  with  the  exploits  of  Hereward 
ttd  Waltheof,  the  mass  of  my thologywhich  has  grown  round  ihfir  names  in 
the  &]ae  Ingulf  and  elsewhere  has  to  be  tested  by  the  evidence  of  history. 

Q  g2 
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oBAF.  xx«  many  cases  they  had  been  increased  by  his  authority.  The 
Church  was  as  much  under  his  command  as  the  State; 
he  hurled  Bishops  from  their  Bishopricks  and  Abbots 
from  their  Abbeys^^  and  appointed  whom  he  would  in 
their  stead.  He  was  fiilly  King;  he  was  perhaps  more 
truly  King  than  any  King  who  had  gone  before  him. 
No  Eling  had  ever  had  the  whole  land,  and  those  who  bore 
rule  in  every  comer  of  it^  so  thoroughly  under  his  control. 
The  process  by  which  William  had  gained  his  power 
was  harsh  and  wrongfiil;  it  had  inflicted  unutterable 
wretchedness  on  the  whole  land ;  parts  of  the  land  it  had 
turned  into  a  wilderness.  The  way  in  which  his  power 
was  used  was  systematically  stem,  occasionally  cruel.  Bat 
Consolida-  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  won  gained  in  the  end  from 
:^n^om^  his  winning  of  it.  It  was  William's  conquest  and  William's 
byWiUiam.  ^^  which  fixed  foT  cver  that  England  should  remain  a 

Kingdom  one  and  indivisible. 
Change  in       From  this  time  then  whatever  opposition  William  had 
ofoppoBi-    still  to  fEU^e  took  the  form  of  revolts   or  insurrections. 
wm^'     Those  who  now  fought  against  him  were  no  longer  striving 
anthority.   to  keep  something  which  they  had,  but  striving  to  win 
^^^"^  back  something  which  they  had  lost.     Their  right  so  to 
form  of      do  I  should  be  the  last  to  dispute.     The  right  to  resist 
Moral        ^^  oppressive^  above  all  a  foreign,   government  is  the 
*"P^<^o^    groundwork  of  all  freedom.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  right 
tions.         to  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only  in  the 
extremest  cases.     A  hopeless  revolt,  where  success  is  im- 
possible and  where  failure  only  increases  oppression,  is 
undoubtedly  a  crime.     But  we  must  remember  that  many 
an  enterprise  which  seems  hopeless  to  men  who  look  at 
it  calmly  from  a  distance  does  not  seem  hopeless  to  those 
Strength    who  are  engaged  in  it.    And  we  must  also  remember 
fye^gg,     that  in  the  eleventh  century  men's  local  feelings  were  at 

1  Ghron.  Petrib.  1087.    "Bisoopas  he  siette  of  heora  biiooprioe  and 
abbodae  of  heora  abbodrioe." 
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least  as  strong  as  their  national  feelings.  An  enterprise  ohap.  zx» 
which  was  wholly  hopeless  as  an  attempt  t>o  drive  William 
oat  of  the  land  was  not  necessarily  hopeless  as  an  attempt 
to  win  back  the  independence  of  some  particular  district. 
From  our  point  of  view  we  shonld  look  on  the  lasting  dis- 
memberment of  the  Kingdom  as  a  greater  evil  than  its  mis- 
government  at  a  particalar  time.  We  should  arg^e  that 
to  assert  a  precarious  independence  for  a  particular  district 
could  lead  only  to  making  the  bondage  of  the  whole 
land  heavier.  The  men  of  the  eleventh  century  did  not 
look  at  matters  in  this  light.  They  would  have  been 
best  pleased  to  shut  out  the  stranger  from  every  comer 
of  the  land.  But  failing  this,  it  was  in  their  eyes  a 
worthy  object  to  rescue  any  comer  of  the  land  from  his 
grasp.  From  their  own  point  of  view  then,  the  men 
who,  in  the  cause  of  England^  revolted  against  William 
were  as  worthy  of  English  Efympathy  as  those  who  at 
an  earlier  stage  withstood  him.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  historical  difference  between  their  several  positions. 
The  defence  of  Exeter  was  resistance  to  a  foreign  invader ; 
the  defence  of  Ely  was  a  revolt  against  a  de  facto  King  of 
the  land. 

The  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is  marked  by 
several   revolts   against  William's   authority  both  in  his 
insular  and  in  his  continental  conquests.    And  the  same  Extension 
time  brings  us  also  to  the  extension  of  William's  power  li^m's 
in  Britain  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  English  Kingdom.  ^^^^ 
We  have  now  to  see  his  assumption  of  the  Imperial  as 
well  as  the  royal  authoriiy.     But  during  this  period  his 
strife  is  wholly  with  his  own  discontented  subjects  and 
vassals.     This  character  distinguishes  it  in  a  marked  way  l^pedal 
from  a  later  period,  in  which  he  had  to  stmggle  at  once  ^  the  time, 
against  his  own  feudal  lord  and  against  foes  in  his  own 
household.     The  wars  and  revolts  of  this  time  are  often 
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OHAP.  xx«  closely  connected  with  one  another;   still  it  is  easy  to 

arrange  them  in  several  well-defined  groups.     Hiere  is 

ReTdt  of   the  revolt  of  the  fen  countrv>  which  has  made  the  name 

ul6  Fell" 

land.  of  Hereward  immortal.  Partly  contemporary  with  ihisj 
1070--107X.  ^^^  closely  connected  with  it,  are  the  renewed  tronhles 

Troubles  ^ 

in  North-  of  Northumberland  and  Scotland.  We  then  cross  the  sea 
land  and  ^  trace  the  revolt  of  Maine,  and  its  recovery  chiefly  by 
ro7a^o7a  ^'^firlifiJ^  arms.  We  lastly  come  to  the  abortive  conspiracy 
Revolt  of    which  led  to  the  great  personal  crime  of  William^s  reign^ 

?^*-       the  execution  of  Waltheof. 
1074. 

Fate  of 
Waltheof. 

J075-1076.  %\.ne  Revolt  of  the  Feu  Cowdry. 

1070-107 1. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  last  stage  of  William's 

great  Northern  campaign.     The  Danish  fleet  under  Earl 

Osbeom  and  Bishop  Christian  was^  by  the  agreement  with 

William^  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  England  and  to 

Oflbeora     plunder  the  coasts.^     It  was  stretching  this  licence  to  the 

tianatEly.  ^^^^^^^^^  when  they  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Ely  in 

May.  1070.  ^^  month  of  May.^    The  people  of  the  district  at  once 

the  fen       flocked  to  them,  believing  that  they  would  win  the  whole 

~^°^    land.     The  Chronicler  speaks  of  them  as  the  English  folk 

of  all  the  fenland ;  but  the  Danish  blood  was  strong  in 

those  parts^  and  we  can   quite  understand  that  here^  no 

less  than  in  Yorkslire^   the  followers  of  Christian  and 

Kmgship    Osbeom  would  be  welcomed  as  countrymen.^    We  hear 

^tluy     nothing  of  Eadgar  or  his  cause;   the  impression  which 

designed. 

^  See  aboTO,  p.  319. 

'  The  plimder  of  Peterborough,  presently  to  be  spdten  of,  took  plaoe  oo 
June  a.  The  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  in  those  parts  would  therefore 
^    doubtless  be  in  May. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  *<  pa  oomen  into  Slig  Christien  ))a  Denace  bisoeop 
and  Osbeam  eorl,  and  pa  Bensoe  husoarles  mid  heom,  and  |wt  Englisce  folc 
of  eall  )»a  feonlandes  oomen  to  heom,  and  wendon  ^t  hi  sceoldon  wiodod 
eaU  l»Bt  land." 
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the  stoiy  gives  us  is  that  the  men  of  the  fenland  were  chap.  xx. 

ready  ^to  receive  Swend  as  King.^    At  this  moment  we 

hear  for    the    first  time  of  one   whose   mythical    fiune 

outshines  all  the  names  of  his  generation,  and  of  whom 

the  few  historical  notices  make  us  wish  that  details  could 

be  filled  in  from  some  other  source  than  legend.    Suddenly^  Appear- 

without  preparation  or  introduction  of  any  kind^  we  find  hebb- 

ourselves   fece  to  face  with  the  renowned  but  shadowy  ^'^*^- 

form  of  Hereward.     With  no  name  has  fiction  been  more  Legendaiy 

busy.'     One  tale»  the  wildest  of  all,  has  made  the  fiunous  his  birth 

outlaw  a  son  of  the  great  Earl  Leofric.     Romancers  pro-  ^^^^' 

bably  did  not  stop  to  think  that  this  was  to  make  him 

a  brother  of  iE!l%ar,  an  uncle  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere, 

an  unde  by  marriage  of  King  Grufi^dd  and  of  Eling 

Harold.^     In   truth,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his 

parentage ;  there  is  no  more  evidence  for  making  him  the 

son  of  an  unknown  Leofric  of  Bourne  than  there  is  for 

making  him  a  son  of  the  renowned  Earl  of  the  Mercians. 

Both  the  voice  of  legend  and  the  witness  of  the  great  His  pro- 

iMo^tv  in 

Survey  agree  in  connecting  Hereward  with  Lincolnshire^  Uncoin- 
but  they  differ  as  to  the  particular  spot  of  the  shire  i^wars^k- 
which  he  is  to  be  quartered.     Legend  also  has  forgotten  b^^^* 
a  fact  which  the  document  has  preserved,  namely^  that 
the  hero  of  the  fenland  did  not  belong  wholly  to  Lincoln- 

'  Tet,  nnoomfortable  as  it  is  to  depart  from  the  Ghronidee,  I  confess 
that  I  know  not  how  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler 
(1070)  that  Swend  came  this  year  in  person  into  the  Hmnber ;  **  pa  on  Jiam 
ilcsQ  geare  com  Swegn  cyng  of  Denmarcan  into  Humbran.*'  Nothing 
howeyer  is  said  to  have  followed  his  appearanbe.  We  directly  after  hear  of 
the  coming  of  Osbeom  and  Christian  to  Ely. 

'  Besides  the  account  in  the  fidse  Ingulf,  we  haye  the  Gesta  Hereward! 
Sazonis,  published  In  M.  Francisque  Michel's  Chroniques  Anglo-Noi> 
nsndes,  which  is  essentially  the  same  which  has  been  worked  into  the 
liber  Eliensis  published  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Stewart  in  1848.  There  are  also 
•ome  notices  in  Oeo£Brey  Gkdmsr. 

'  I  shall  examine  the  chief  statements  of  the  mythical  accounts,  as  well 
M  the  few  authentic  notices  of  Hereward  which  we  haye,  chiefly  in  Domes- 
<lay  and  the  Chronicles,  in  Appendix  00. 
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osAF.  XX.  shire,  bat  that  he  was  also  a  Lmdholder  in  the  distant  shire 
His  exile,    of  Warwick.    But  the  Survey  has  preserved  another  fifMst 
with  which  the  legendaiy  versions  of  his  life  have  been 
specially  busy.     Hereward,  at  some  time  it  would  seem 
before  the  period  of  his  exploits,  had  fled  from  his  country.^ 
But  the   date  and  cause  of  his  flight,  whether  he  had 
drawn  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Eadward,  of  Harold,  or 
HiB  legend-  of  William^  is  utterly  uncertain.     On  such  a  foundation 
a^i^yen-  ^  ^^^  ^  mighty  superstructure  could  not  fail  to  be  piled 
turea.         ^p^     rpj^^  banished  hero  is  of  course  carried  into  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  made  to  work  various  wonderful 
exploits^  possible  and  impossible.    In  one  tale  he  encountas 
in  Northumberland   a   mighty  bear^  who,   it   is    plainly 
insinuated^  was  near  akin  to  Earl   Siward  and  his  son 
Waltheof.^     In  another  he  is  brought  across  a   native 
prince  of  Cornwall,  whose  name  Domesday  has  forgotten 
to  record  among  the  long  list  of  English  land-owners  who 
held  the  West- Welsh  peninsula  in  the   days   of   King 
Eadward.^     But  Ireland  and  Flanders  were  such  common 
resorts  of  English  exiles  that  the  tales  which  carry  Here- 
ward into  those  countries  have  distinct  probability  on  their 
side.   And  if  any  one  chooses  to  believe  that  he  came  back 
from  Flanders  in  company  with  a  Flemish  wife,  such  a 
Historical  belief  in  no  way  contradicts  history.     But  leaving  fieibles 
Hneward.  ^^^  guesscs  aside,  we  know  enough  of  Hereward  to  make 
us  earnestly  long  to  know  more.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  defended  the  last  shelter  of  English  freedom  against  the 


*  See  Appendix  00. 

'  No  smaller  pedigree  can  be  inferred  when  we  read  (Chron.  Ang.-Norm. 
ii.  7)  of  "  ilium  mazimnm  nrsom  qui  aderat,  quern  inoliti  nrsi  Norweye 
fuisse  filinm^ac  formatum  .  .  .  pedes  illiua  et  caput  ad  fiabulam  olayorom 
affinnabant,  sensum  humanum  habentem,  et  loqnelam  hominis  intdleo- 
trioem,  ad  do^um  ad  bellum ;  cujus  igitur  pater  in  sUvis  fertor  puellam 
rapuisse,  et  ex  e&  Biemum  Regem  Norweye  genuisse.'*  (See  yoL  i.  pp.  468, 
586.)    The  editor  remarks,  "  locus  est  corruptissimus." 

'  See  above,  p.  171. 
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might  of  William.  His  heart  fedled  him  not  when  the  ohap.  zx. 
hearts  of  the  noblest  of  the  land  qnaked  within  them. 
Our  most  patriotic  Latin  annalist  adorns  his  name  with 
the  standing  epithet  with  which  he  adorns  the  name  of 
Harold^  1  and  onr  native  Chronicler  records  his  deeds  in 
words  which  seem  borrowed  from  the  earlier  record  of  the 
deeds  of  iBlfred.^ 

The  authentic  narrative  does  not  tell  us  in  what  relation  Podtion  of 
Hereward  stood  to  the    movement  on  the  part  of  therniu„^a2^ 
fenmen  of  which  Ely  was  the  centre.     Neither  can  we*"^*^®. 

"^    ^  monks  of 

make  out  the  exact  position  of  Abbot  Thurstan  of  Ely  and  Ely. 
his  monks.     Thurstan  was  the  friend  and  nominee  of 
Harold,^  so  that  the  legend  which  represents  him  as  active 
in  the  revolt  has  probability  on  its  side ;  but  nothing  can 
be  said  for  certain.     Our  authentic  accounts  at  this  stage  Death  of 
deal  less  with  the  monasteiy  of  Ely  than  with  the  not  far  Brand, 
distant  monastery  of  Peterborough.    The  death  of  Brand,  fj'^S^ 
the  Abbot  who  had  succeeded  the  patriot  Leofric^  has  been  xarold 
already  recorded,*  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  his  sue-  ^^jj^^ 
cesser  in  the  Easter  Gem6t  of  the  past  year.     He  was  of  Peter- 
course  a  stranger,  but  his  Norman  name,  Turold,^  a  form  April  4  i 
of  the  Danish  Thorold,  was  a  name  still  &miliar  in  that  '^^^ 
part  of  England,  one  which  had  been  borne  by  an  English 
Sheriff  who  is  recorded  as  a  bene&ctor  of  the  house  of 
Crowland.^     He  is  spoken  of  by  the  local  Chronicler  as  a 
very  stem  man,7  and  the   known  details  of  his  earlier 
history  folly  bear  out  the  character.     He  was  a  monk  of 

*  **  Herownrdiu  Yir  strenmaBimiui "  lays  Florenoe  (1071),  like  "Btrenniu 
Box  HaroldnB."    Bee  toL  iL  pp.  393,  537. 

'  The  worda  in  the  Chronidea,  1071,  "  bnton  Herewarde  ane,"  repeat 
thoie  in  878,  "butan  )»m  cyninge  iElfrede." 

*  See  Tol.  iiL  p.  69.  *  See  above,  p.  335. 

*  Ghxon.  Petrib.  1070.    **  Se  oyng  hsfie  gifen  \nt  abbotrioe  an  Frencisce 
Abbot;  Tnrolde  wca  gehaten." 

*  See  above,  p.  214  and  Domeeday,  346. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.     "  He  waea  awiOe  styrne  man.** 
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oBAP.  zx.  F^mp^  who  had  been  phiced  by  William  over  the  Abbey 
:eBb  former  ©f  Malmesbniy^  its  English  Abbot  Brihtric  having  been 
Malmet-     translated  backwards    to   the   less   important  Abbey  of 
^'         Barton.^     His  rule  at  Malmesbory  was  tyrannical,  and  the 
story  runs  that  William  picked  him  oat,  as  being  more  of 
a  soldier  than  a  monk,  as  the  fittest  man  to  rule  the  great 
house  of  Peterborough^  now  that  it  was  threatened  by 
Hereward  and  his  fellow  outlaws  in  the  feus.*     In  con- 
formity with  his  character,  he  is  now  described  as  ooBung 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  of  Frenchmen  to  take 
He  eomee   possession  of  his  monastery.^     He  had  reached  Stamford, 
i^edforce  ^^®^  ^®  heard  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  likely  to  find 
to  stam-     the  house  over  which  he  was  set  to  rule.     In  the  eyes  of 

ford. 

June  1 1     English  outlaws  or  patriots,  a  monastery  under  the  eom- 
!^^^'         mand  of  a  Norman  Abbot,  especially  of  an  Abbot  who 
feelings  of  Came  surrounded  by  a  foreign  military  force,  was  looked 
bou^^."  o^  *8  part  of  the  enemy's  country.*    One  of  our  few  notices 
of  Hereward's  earlier  life  sets  him  before  us  as  one  not 
specially  remarkable  for  respect  towards  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty,'^ and  his  feelings  against  the  foreign  Prelate  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  bitter,  if  the  legend  has  any  gpcound 

^  Win.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  430.  "  WOlehnns  .  .  .  Bex  .  .  .  Tuoldom 
quemdam  Fiscamnensem  monachnm,  qui  earn  »"^g«i"  demeraerat  obeeqoiis, 
▼iventi  Brihtrioo  intmsit.  Veramtamen  postmodnm  rem  perperam  &ctam 
Snielligens,  dolensqne  se  ambitione  festinantis  circumventom,  dono  abbatte 
de  Burhtun&  exBulantis  damnum  oonsolatua  est." 

'  lb.  **  Idem  TurolduB,  dum^  tyrannidem  in  aubjectos  ageiet,  ad  Borh  a 
Rege  tranalatus  eat,  abbatiam  opulentam,  sed  tone  qa»  a  latmscalii,  dooe 
qnodam  Herewardo,  infestaretnr,  qni  inter  paludea  aita  erat.  *  Per 
eplendorem  *  inqnit  '  Dei,  quia  magia  se  agit  mih'tem  qnam  abbatem,  in- 
yeniam  ei  comparem,  qni  aaaDltna  ejns  'aocipiat.  Ibi  yirtntem  snam  et 
militiam  experiatur,  ibi  prcelia  prolndat.' " 

*  Gbron.  Petrib.  1070.  *'  He  wbb  oomen  )»  into  Stanfozde  mid  atUe 
biae  Frencisce  menn." 

*  This  feeling  is  plainly  set  fortb  in  tbe  worda  witb  wbicb  the  Chronicler 
brings  in  hia  notice  of  the  appointment  of  Turold ;  "  }?a  herdon  ^  mnnecaa 
of  Burb  sBpgen  ]>Bt  heora  agene  menn  woldon  bergon  )K>ne  mynstre  .  . .  ^ct 
wses  forffan  )>et  hi  herdon  SKcgen  >et  se  cyng,"  &c. 

'  See  Appendix  00. 
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for  speakings  of  him  as  a  nephew  of  the  late  English  Abbot  ohap.  xx. 
Brand.^     The  news  came  to  the  monks  of  Peterborough  Hereward 
that  a  motley  force^  made  up  of  outlaws,  of  their  own  men^  outlaws 
and  of  the  Danish  allies,  was  coming  to  harry  the  monastery.  •"^  *^® 
This,  says  the  Chronicler,  was  Hereward  and  his  gang.^  This  moDastciy. 
is  the  first  mention  of  Hereward 's  name  in  authentic  history, 
but  it  is  a  mention  which  shows  that  his  name  was  already 
well  known  at  Peterborough.     While  the  gang  was  on  its  They 
march,  a  prudent  churchward,  Yware  by  name,  acting  by  p^p. 
the  counsel  of  the  monks,^  took  out  of  the  minster  such  ^'^'igJ*- 
books  and  other  moveable  articles  as  he  could,  to  preserve  ^i^ies 
them-  from  robbery.     He  then  before  daybreak  sent  word  |^*^^ 
to  Turold,  asking  for  his  peace  and  protection,  and  telling  Bends 
him  that  the  outlaws  were  coming.^     This  was  not  the  Xurold. 
way  either  to  stave  off  or  to  soften  the  coming  attack,  ^^y* '' 
The  outlaws  had  now  fair  ground  for  looking  on  the  monks 
as  traitors  to  the  national  cause,  and  for  giving  out  that 
whatever  they  did  was  done  as  g^d  service  to  the  monas- 
teiy  itself,  which  was  betrayed  by  its  present  inmates.^ 
Early  in  the  morning  the  outlaws  came  with  many  ships,  Hereward 
and  the  monks  at  first  strove  to  keep  them  from  entering  Sie^monas- 
the  monastic  precinct.     Thus  provoked,  they  took  to  the  ^^' 
weapon  so  fSuniliar  to  their  Norman  enemies  ,*  they  set  fire  1070. 

'  80  the  fiUse  Ingalf  in  Qale,  p.  70;  Gesta  Herewaidi,  Chron  Ang.- 
Nonn.  a.  39. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  **  p»t  wsea  Hereward  and  his  genge."  These 
Mem  to  be  specially  the  rebellious  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  "  heora  agene 
menn,**  bnt  we  directly  after  hear  of  ** )»  ntlaga "  and  of  " )»  Denesce 
menn  *'  as  having  a  share  in  the  work. 

*  lb.  *'  pa  waes  Jwre  an  cyroeward,  Yware  wsbs  gehaten."  Presently, 
after  mentioning  the  articles  removed  and  the  message  sent  to  Turold,  the 
Chronicler  adds,  "  ]>m^  he  dyde  eall  be  ]faae  munece  rede.**  On  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  and  the  force  of  the  word  ^t,  see  Mr.  Earle's  note, 
I^andlel  Chronicles,  p.  348. 

*  lb.  "  And  ferde  sona  &r  d»g  to  )H>ne  abbot  Torolde,  and  segde  him 
^  he  sohte  his  griiSe,  and  cydde  him  hu  )>a  fitlages  sceolden  onmen  to 
Burh." 

*  lb.    '*  Segdon  )wet  hi  hit  dyden  for  ties  raynstres  holdscipe." 
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OHAP.  zz.  to  the  monks'  houses  and  to  the  whole  town^  and  all 

burned  save  one  house.^  By  the  same  means  they  made 
their  way  through  the  Bolhithe  Gate^  the  southern  gate  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  monks  now  sought  for  their  peace 
and  protection.^  But  it  was  too  late.  The  whole  band^  oat- 
laws,  Danes,  and  vassals,  whether  loyal  or  rebellious,  buret 
into  the  minster.  They  climbed  up  to  the  great  rood  and 
carried  off  its  ornaments  of  gold ;  ^  they  climbed  up  the 
steeple,  and  carried  off  the  gold  and  silver  pastoral  staffs 
which  was  there  hidden.^  Shrines,  roods,  books^  vestments, 
coined  money,®  treasures  of  every  kind,  were  carried  away 
to  the  ships  and  were  taken  to  Ely.  The  monks  were  all 
scattered  abroad — an  act  which  seems  to  be  specially 
attributed  to  the  Danish  allies — all  save  one  sick  brother 
in  the  infirmary."^  This  fact  seems  at  once  to  speak  well 
for  the  health  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  mark  the  respect 
which  even  the  outlaws  showed  to  buildings  and  persons 
that  might  specially  claim  their  forbearance.  Presently 
came  Abbot  Turold  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  armed 
Frenchmen.  The  enemy  had  already  set  sail,  and  he  found 
only  the  one  sick  monk^  and  the  empty  church  standing 


Turold 
reaches 
Peter- 
borough. 
June  a. 


^  Ghron.  Petrib.  1070.  '*  ptk  kegdon  hi  fyr  on  and  forbemdon  eaUe  k% 
muneoe  buses  and  eall  >a  tun,  buton  ane  huse."  On  the  Norman  paaaon 
for  setting  fire  to  eTerything,  see  voL  i.  p.  224  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  155,  560. 

'  lb.  " )»  oomen  hi  |»urh  fyre  in  »t  BolhiCe  geate,  and  )ia  mnnecas 
oomen  heom  togeanes,  beaden  heom  gnU/* 

*  lb.  "  Ac  hi  na  rohten  na  )>iDg,  geodon  into  pe  mynstre,  clumben  upp 
to  ]>e  halge  rode,  namen  ]>h  >e  kjnehelm  of  ure  Dribtnes  heaf od,  eaH  of 
smeate  golde,  namen  )>a  >et  fotspnre  J^e  wass  undemeVen  his  fote,  >st  wns 
eall  of  read  golde." 

^  See  ToL  it  p.  437,  for  the  hallowing  of  this  steeple. 

s  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  s.  **  p»t  hscoe  |>e  )«Br  waes  behid,  hit  wsem  eall 
of  gold  and  of  seolf  re." 

'  The  Chronicler  specially  mentions  '*  swa  manega  gersumas  on  sceat.** 
Something  had  perhaps  escaped  the  pillaging  of  last  Lent. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  u.  s.  "  Beleaf  [«r  nan  butan  an  munec ;  he  waes 
gehaten  Leofwine  Lange ;  he  Isei  seoo  in  ^  sacraeman  in."  **  Secne  man," 
it  is  written  by  Mr.  Earle. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  monastery.    But  ohap.  xx. 
the  brotherhood  gradually  assembled,  and  divine  service  ^JV^^ 
was  again  begun  in  the  minster  after  ceasing  for  one  restored. 

1   J  June  o. 

At  this  point  the  Chronicler  places  a  reconciliation  be-  Alleged 
tween  the  two  Kings,  William  and  Swend.*    But  we  may  ^^^f  *" 
mispect  that  nothing  really  happened  beyond  some  fiirther  ^l^™  , 
negotiation  between  William  and  Osbeom,  and  perhaps 
a  further  bribe  to  the  Danish  Earl.     At  all  events,  soon  Departure 
after  their  exploit  at  Peterborough  the  Danes  sailed  away  Danes, 
from  Ely,  and,  after  showing  themselves  for  two  days  in  ^^^  *^ 
the  Thames,  they  sailed  towards  Denmark,^  laden  with  the 
wealth  which  the  faithless  vassals  of  Saint  Peter  had  helped 
to  cany  away  &om  his  minster.    But,  as  the  tale  evidently 
implies,  their  sacrilege  was  not  to  go  unpunished.    While  Fate  of  the 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  a  mighty  storm  arose  of  Peter- 
and  drove  the  ships  hither  and  thither,  some  to  Ireland,  ^"^^8^- 
some  to  Norway,  some  to  their  own  shores  of  Denmark. 
These  last  landed  at  a  King's  town  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  our  Chronicler.    The  treasures 
of  Peterborough,  including  the  precious  staff,  were  placed 
in  the  church  of  the  town,  but,  through  the  drunkenness 
of  its  guardians,  the  church  and  all  that  was  in  it  was 
burned  in  the  night,  and  the  relics  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Golden  Borough  were  lost  for  ever.*    Osbeom,  who  had 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1070.  **  And  >ub  bo  abbot  Turolde  00m  to  Burh,  and 
^  munecas  oomen  )«  ongean,  and  dydan  Christes  >eudom  in  >ere  cyroe, 
pftt  er  bnfde  standen  fulle  seofeniht  forutan  selces  cynnes  ribt."  .. 

'  lb.  "  pa  tw^gen  kyngas  Willelm  and  Swiegn  wuifSon  nehtlod.'' 

'  lb.  **)ra  )wM  ffumereBoom  )>et  liiS  norOan  of  Humbran  into  Tsmese, 
^OD  )mr  twa  niht,  and  heoldan  8yfnk>n  to  Dsdnmercan."  The  way  in 
^bicbthis  is  brought  in  shows  plainly  that  the  aooount  of  Hereward*s  doings 
18  a  local  insertion  in  an  earlier  Chromde,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
^  same  as  the  extant  Worcester  Chronicle.  See  Earle,  Parallel 
Chronicles. 

*  The  name  of  the  town  is  left  a  blank.  The  account  then  goes  on ;  "  pa 
*y^n  ^h  heora  gemelest  and  Jwrh  heora  druncenhed  on  an  niht  for- 
^'^nide  >a  oyrce  and  eall  pei  )>sr  innie  wns.  pus  wes  se  mynstre  of  Buroh 
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OHAP.  XX.  80  Bhamefully  betrayed  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who 

had  brought  his  great  expedition  to  such  a  pitiful  esA, 

met   with   an    angry   reception   from  his  brother   Eiog 

Osbeorn     Swend.     He  was  banished  from  Denmark  on  account  of 

by  Swend.  the  bribe  which  he  had  taken  from  William.^    A  spintoal 

Bishop       censure  also   fell  upon  the  English  offenders.      Bishop 

ezoommu-  ^thelric,  seemingly  from  his  prison  at  Westminster,  put 

^u^rera  ft>rth  an  excommunication  against  all  who  had  any  share 

of  Petop-     in  the  plunder  of  Peterborough.*     It  islhard  to  see  on 

what  principle  of  Canon  Law  a  Bishop  without  a  diocese 

could  claim  to  exercise  any  such  jurisdiction.     But  the 

long  sojourn  of  -fithelric  at  Peterborough  may  have  been 

felt  to  give  him  some  kind  of  control  over  the  house  and 

its  belongings.     His  censure  of  the  offenders  may  even 

have  been  required  by  William  as  an  act  of  policy ;  it 

certainly  would  have  a  deeper  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 

men  of  the  fenland  than  any  censure  put  forth  by  Abbot 

Turold  or  Bishop  Bemigius. 

After  this  exploit,  which  the  most  zealous  patriotism 
can  hardly  bring  itself  to  look  on  as  glorious^  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  doings  of  the  revolted  English  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  or  during  the  following  wint^. 
Our  only  notice  belongs  to  quite  another  part  of  Eng- 

forbsanid  and  forhergod,  iESmibtig  God  hit  gemiltse  ^nrh  his  myode  wj3A- 

heitnesae." 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1070.  **  Imminente  autem  festi-ntate  S.  Johanms  Baptiste 
comes  EsbernuB,  oum  olaase  qiue  in  Humbna  flmnine  hiemaTerat,  Dui«- 
marciam  adiit;  Bed  firaier  fnitu  Bex  Danonim  Suanus,  fllnm,  pn^fHer 
pecuniam.  quam  contra  voluntatem  Danoinni  a  Bege  WiUefano  accepenU, 
ezlegayit/' 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1070.  '*  pa  herde  JEgebAo  biaoop  pet  geaeqgon.  N 
amansnmede  he  ealle  >a  men  >a  )mt  yfel  daede  hsifilen  don."  The  Wcr- 
ceeter  yenion  would  seem  to  place  the  ezcommnnication  before  the 
plundering,  and  to  make  it  refer  to  some  earlier  wrong  done  to  JE^hnitne 
himself  personally ;  "  And  man  hergade  Jwet  mynster  et  Burh,  )»sBt  weron 
)«  menn  )>e  se  biscop  .£gelric  cer  amansumade,  forpon  pf  hi  noiimii  ptff 
eaU  Vast  he  ahU.*' 
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land.  Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  the  western  march,  ohap.  xx. 
now  made  his  submission  to  the  King.^  This  event  is  ^^gj^^ 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  retirement  of  the  Danish  ™i!f..^ 

.  ,  WilliaiiL 

fleet,  and  in  a  way  which  might  suggest  that  the  two  Juii&— 
things  were   in   some  way  connected.     Perhaps  Eadric  i^^^ 
thought  that,  with  the  failure  of  Danish  help,  all  hope  for 
England  had  passed  away,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  the 
Conqueror.     For  the  next  year  our  accounts^  though  not  Normui 
easy  to  reconcile^  are  comparatively  full,  and  the  Norman  ijah  y^ 
account  is  decidedly  more  discreditable  to  William  than  Jj^J*^  °^^^ 
the  English.     And  the   renewed  troubles  of  this  year  of  the 

.      .  year  107 1. 

seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 

worse  state  of  things^  a  state  of  greater  wretchedness 

for  the  conquered.'      The  centre  of  the  insurrectionary  Bevolt  of 

or  patriotic  movement  was  the  Isle  of  Ely.     It  is  there-  £iy. 

fore  almost  certain  that  the  Isle  had  been  held  by  the 

insurgents  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  Danish  fleet 

in  those  waters  in  the  summer  of  the  year  before.    No  ^po*<>"> 

part  of  Britain  could  be  more  easily  defended.      Before  oountry. 

the  great  works  of  drainage  which  have  changed  the 

course  of  the  rivers  and  wholly  altered  the  &/oe  of  the 


*  Flor.  Wig,  Z070.  *'  Vir  strenoissimuB  Edricus,  oognomento  SilyaticuB, 
cajna  supn  meminimuBy  com  Rege  Willebno  padficatur."  The  sabmismon 
of  Eadric  is  placed  between  the  departure  of  Oabeom  in  June  and  the 
consecration  of  Lanfrano  in  August. 

*  Orderio's  account  of  the  defence  of  Ely  and  the  fate  of  Eadwine  and 
Horkere  (521)  follows  immediately  on  the  description  of  the  momentary 
reconciliation  of  English  and  Normans  (see  above,  p.  327).  A  little  way 
on  (523),  after  describing  the  events  of  the  year  Z071,  he  gives  a  special 
pictuze  of  Norman  oppression.  Now  with  the  death  of  Eadwine  the 
Histoiy  of  William  of  Poitiers  ended,  and  Orderic  was  from  that  point  left 
to  his  own  guidance.  The  favourable  picture  of  Norman  rule  may  there- 
fore come  from  V^Ulam,  and  the  unfavourable  one  may  be  Orderic*s  own. 
Bat  the  account  of  the  Conqueror^s  dealings  with  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
also  comes  within  the  range  of  the  Archdeacon  of  lisieuz,  and  the  tone  of 
this  account^  while  trying  to  clear  William  in  some  degree  by  throwing 
blame  on  evil  counsellors,  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  unfavourable  to  him. 
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oHAP.  XX.  country,  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  strictly  an  island.  It  is 
a  tract  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sorroondiiig 
waters,  and  at  the  point  where  the  great  minster  still 
stands  it  may  be  said  to  rise  to  the  digpoiiy  of  a  hill.^ 
The  only  means  of  approach  were  the  roads  of  Roman  and 
earlier  date,  roads  which^  in  such  a  coontiy,  necessarily 
took  the  form  of  causeways.  The  g^reat  Akeman  Street  led 
straight  to  Ely  from  William^s  newly  built  castle  of  Cam- 
bridge^^ while  another  road,  of  uncertain  date,  led  from  his 
other  fortress  of  Huntingdon,^  itself  connected  with  Cam- 
Approach  bridge  by  the  Roman  Via  Devana.  But  the  main  ap- 
at  Aldreth.  pi^oach  was  not  by  either  of  these  great  roads,  but  at  a 
point  called  Aldreth^  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
patron  saint  iBthelthryth^  where  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Ouse,  now  shallow  indeed,  is  crossed  by  a  causeway  and 


1  On  the  geography  of  this  district  see  Professor  G.  C.  Bafaingtoii'i 
Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  map.  I  learned  much  from  a  penonal 
examination  of  the  ground  between  Cambridge  and  Ely  in  Junew  1870,  in 
company  with  the  Professor  and  with  Mr.  Bonney  of  Saint  John's 
College. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  whole  country,  of  whidi  the  Ely  fenland  is 
only  a  part,  is  given  by  Orderic  (537  D),  but  it  is  copied  from  the  tab 
of  Saint  Guihlac  by  Felix  of  Crowland,  whom  Orderic  has  oddly  oonfomuled 
with  Felix  Bishop  of  the  East-An^^es  (537  A),  who  died  in  647  (BedSk  ii- 
15  ;  iii.  30)  in  the  c«ntury  before  Guthlac  lived.  The  extract  is  given  in 
Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Litteraiia,  L  248.  "  Est  in  meditarraneoram 
Anglorum  BritannijB  partibus  immftnWR  magnitadinis  aoenima  pahis,  qoe 
a  Gront»  fluminis  ripis  indpiens,  hand  procnl  a  castello  quod  dicunt  nomine 
Gronte,  nunc  stagnis,  nunc  flaotiris,  interdum  nigris  fusis  vaporibuB  et 
laticibus,  necnon  crebiis  insularum  nemoribus  intervenientibusy  et  flexoooi 
rivigarum  ab  austro  in  aquilonem  mari  tenus  longissimo  tracta  protenditnr." 
An  Old-English  version,  said  to  be  by  JSMnc,  follows,  which  begins  thus, 
"  Ys  on  Bretone  lande  sum  fenn  unm»tre  mycelnysse  ]«t  on-ginne9  fiam 
Grante  ea  naht  feor  fram  ]»tere  cestre  6y  ylcan  nama  ys  nemned  Grante- 
coaster."  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Camboritum,  whioh  in  Beda'a  daj 
was  still  "a  waste  Chester"  (see  above,  p.  313)*  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
an  actual  town.  Felix  and  Beeda  were  contemporary^  but  Felix  must  fas^e 
been  the  younger  man,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  town  may  have  been 
set  up  again  before  he  wrote. 

'  See  above,  p.  aai.  '  See  above,  p.  aa«. 
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bridge.^  As  the  causeway  cuts  through  what  seems  to  ohap.  zx. 
be  a  British  site,  the  camp  which  bears  the  strange  name 
of  Belsar's  Hill,  it  can  hardly  &il  to  be  itself  of  Roman 
^work.'  It  was  here  that  the  Isle  was  most  accessible 
to  an  enemy,  and  the  course  of  the  river  was  further 
protected  by  a  causeway  forming  an  angle  with  that  by 
which  the  bridge  is  approached.^  Within  the  Isle  then,  Hereward 
in  a  position  as  strong  m  its  way  as  if  it  had  stood  on 
the  height  of  Laon  or  Lincoln,  the  revolted  inhabitants 
of  the  fen  district,  probably  with  Hereward  as  their  chief, 
had  remained  without  interruption  during  the  winter.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  year  an  altogether  new  turn  was 
given  to  affiurs  when  the  force  of  the  outlaws  was  strength- 
ened^ if  strengthened  it  was,  by  the  accession  of  several 
men  of  higher  rank  and  renown  from  other  parts  of 
England. 

While  the  conquest  of  Northern  England  was  going  Position  of 
on,  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  whose  treason  had  blighted  ^^^^ 
the  first  attempt  at  resistance  within  their  own  Earldoms,^  ^®^* 
were  dwelling  in  William's  court  in  a  character  which 
we   may  call  at   pleasure  that  of  guests^  prisoners,  or 
hostages.     At  last  they  felt  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion.    Bad  men,  we  are  told^  stirred  up  strife  between 
them  and  the  King.^    William,  so  runs  another  account^ 

i  On  Aldretii  oatueway,  see  Andent  Cambridgeshire,  p.  49.  In  the 
Qeita  Herewardi  (57)  the  plaoe  is  called  **  Abrehede  ....  ubi  minus  aquis 
et  palnde  pnecingitiir  [insula]."  In  the  Ely  History,  339,  it  is  *'  Alrehethe, 
Ji\A  aque  insnlsB  minus  latsB  sunt."  The  bridge,  when  I  was  there,  looked 
▼eiy  much  as  if  it  had  been  broken  down  by  Hereward  and  not  mended 
since. 

'  See  Andent  Cambridgeshire,  49. 

'  H»^«^**"^""  Causeway,  called  from  a  Tillage  in  its  course,  with  a  large 
and  striking  church,  but  containing  nothing  of  early  date. 

*  See  aboYC^  p.  193. 

*  Ord.  Tit.  531  A.  **  Bex  Guillehnus,  oonsilio  pravorum  male  usus,  landi 
mm  damnum  ingessit." 

VOL.  IV.  H  h 
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CHAP.  XX.  thought  to  change,  their  state  of  honourable  restrainl^  into 

They  leave  one  of  actual  dungeons  and  fetters.     They  now  left   his 

court  and    oourt  and  openly  revolted.^    We  have  no  details  of  their 

2^*j        doings,  but  they  seem  to  have  engaged  in  vague  and  pur- 

1071-         poseless  attempts  at  insurrection^  which  could  not  fail  to 

come  to  nothing.    They  wandered  about  in  woods  and 

fields^  till  they  parted  company.     Eadwine  attempted  to 

reach  the  friendly  court  of  Scotland,^  but  he  was    slain 

Engliah      on  his  way  thither.     The  English  account   simply  says 

and  x^(uv 

man  ao-  that  he  was  basely  slain  by  his  own  men.^  The  Norman 
^^^?^.g  version  is  Mler.  The  English  traitors,  three  brothers, 
death.  followers  of  the  Earl  and  admitted  to  his  special  &vour, 
betrayed  him  to  the  Normans.^  In  what  part  of  Eng^land 
he  was  overtaken  we  are  not  told,  but  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  not  very  far  firom  the  coast,  as  an  unusually 
high  tide  hindered  him  from  crossing  a  river.®  This  de- 
scription would  suit  many  spots  in  his  own  former  !EIarI- 
dom,  and  still  more  in  that  of  his  brother.  It  is  there- 
fore in  vain  to  guess  where  Eadwine's  iast,  and  nearly 

^  Flor.  Wig.  103%.  "  Comitee  Edwinns  et  Morkanu,  quia  Rax  WiUelmiis 
eoa  in  ouBtodiam  ponere  voluit,  latenter  e  cuiift  ejua  fdgerunt,  et  aliquamdiia 
contra  ilium  rebellavemnt/' 

•  Chpon.  Wig.  107a;  Chron.  Petrib.  1071.  "Her  Eadwine  eorl  and 
Morkere  eorl  hlupon  tit  and  mislioe  ferdon  on  wada  and  on  feldon.'*  This 
muBt  be  the  time  to  which  Orderic  really  refers  when  he  says  (521  S)  ihM^ 
Eadwine  "sex  mensibos  a  Scotis  et  Guallis  vel  Anglis  aaxilia  mbi  qoje- 
sivit;"  but  he  wrongly  places  the  wanderings  and  death  of  Eadwine  after 
the  surrender  of  his  brother.  The  six  months  may  poedhly  he^  ua  to  a 
date  for  Eadwine's  revolt — six  months  before  the  surrender  of  lEly  in 
October.    See  below,  p.  480. 

■  Flor.  Wig.  1071. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  107 1.    **  Eadwine  eori  wearO  ofidagen  arhlioe  tnan  his 

agenum  mannum."    The  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence  leare  out  the 
adverb. 

«♦  i?.r**  ^^*'  ^"  ^'    "  ^*®^  ^"^  ^'^  ^'^  ^  familiaree  pnedprnqne 
sateuites  erant,  Normannis  eom  prodiderunt." 

riJ!iW   "^*^  ^^  ^^"^^  exjBstualao  marina  Nonnannoe  adjnvit,  qnse  ad 
™i  quemdam  Eduinum  morari  ooegit,  eiqne  fiigam  penitua  ademit.-* 
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his  first,  passage  of  aims  may  have  happened.^  At  the  ohap.  xx. 
head  of  twenty  horsemen  the  Earl  gallantly  withstood  ^JJj^^^ 
the  attacks  of  a  party  of  Normans,  till  he  was  slain,  as  ^^  ^y 

}i\h  own 

it  would  seem,  by  the  hands  of  the  three  traitors.^    They  men. 
brought  his  head  to  William,  hoping  of  course  to  win 
his  &Tour,  but^  as  such  traitors  have  usually  been  dealt 
with  firom  the  days  of  David  onward,  their  reward  was 
outlawiy  instead  of  honour.^ 

Thus  died  the  Earl  of  the  Mercians^  the  grandson  of  HiBcha- 
Leofric  and  Godg^^  the  brother-in-law  of  Harold.  The 
historian  who  records  his  death  waxes  eloquent  on  his 
high  birth,  his  personal  beauty,  his  piety,  his  bounty  to 
the  clergy  and  the  poor.^  The  news  of  his  death,  we 
are  told^  caused  grief  throughout  all  England,  not  among 
the  English  only,  but  among  the  Normans  and  French^ 
who  wept  for  him  as  for  a  comrade  or  a  kinsman.^  Of  the 
feelings  of  the  royal  maiden  who,  like  so  many  other  royal 
maidens,  had  been  made  the  sport  of  her  &ther's  policy, 
we  hear  nothing.  William  himself — it  is  the  last  of  his 
acts  recorded  by  his  panegyrist— shed  tears  over  Eadwine's 
lifeless  head.®  All  this  may  be;  Eadwine  doubtless  had 
many  winning  personal  qualities,  and  knew  how  to  make 
himself  the  ornament  and  darling  of  a  court.  But  all  this 
does  not  relieve  him  born  the  guilt  of  betraying  every 
cause  which  he  undertook,  and  breaking  his  faith  to  every 
lord  to  whom  he  plighted  it.  Those  were  days  in  which 
men  both  drew  and  sheathed  their  swords  somewhat  hastily; 

^  On  the  question  whether  Eadwine  e^er  entered  the  Isle  of  Ely,  see 
Appendix  00. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  5a I  B.  "Tree  fratres  .  .  .  .  ipd  eumdem  cum  xx.  equitibua 
toto  msa  seae  defendentem  ocdderunt." 

*  lb.  C.  **  Froditores,  qui  pro  fiivore  illiuB  ei  caput  domini  sui  defere- 
bant,  wTeruB  in  eTrilium  expulit." 

*  See  above,  p.  182. 

*  See  above,  p.  180. 

*  OnL  Yit.  521 C.  "  Bex  Guillehnus,  oompertH  proditione  quA  ssepe  &tuB 
Meraorum  Consul  perierat^  pietate  motus  flevit." 

H  h  2 
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CHAP.  XX.  they  were  days  in  which  oaths  were  lightly  taken  and 
lightly  broken.  But  even  in  those  days  it  must  have  been 
a  special  preeminence  in  evil  to  have  been  faithless  alike  to 
Eadward,  to  Harold,  to  Eadgar^  and  to  William. 

Morkere         The  surviving  son  of  ^Ifgar^  Morkere,  still  perhaps 

{^^l^ge^ts  holding  in  name  the  Earldom  to  which  he  had  been  called 

at  Ely.       jj^  Eadward's  days  by  the  Northumbrian   rebels,'  seems 

hitherto  to  have  acted  mainly  under  the  influence  of  his 

brother.'     Now  that  Eadwine  was  dead^  he  showed^  for 

a  while  at  leasts  a  higher  spirit.     He  joined  the  outlaws  in 

the  Isle^  which  had  now  become  the  resort  of  the  more 

Legend  of  daring  spirits  firom  every  part  of  England.     Legend  indeed 

of  Befti^.  bfts  peopled  the  Camp  of  Refuge,  as  it  has  been  romantically 

called^  with  a  crowd  of  persons  who  undoubtedly  were  not 

there.   We  hear  of  Earl  Eadwine,  notwithstanding  hia  death, 

of  Archbishop  Stigand^  notwithstanding  his  imprisonment 

at  Winchester,^  of  Abbot  Frithric  of  Saint  Alban's^  whose 

name  at  once  plunges  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  myth.^ 

Preflenoe     But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  Morkere,^  of 

Bam  and    the  Northumbrian  Thegn  Siward  Bam,^  and  of  jS!thelwine 

iBa!^^    Bishop  of  Durham,  who  left  his  shelter  in  Scotland  to 

wine.         share  the  dangers  of  his  countrymen  J     And  there  can  be 

H^^'^^Uttle  doubt  that  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  the  defence  was  Hei^ 

ward  himself.  Though  we  cannot  venture  to  accept  a  single 

>  See  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  •  See  above,  p.  20. 

■  See  above,  p.  333.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 

-*  Chron.  Wig.  1071 ;  Petrib.  107 1.    '<  And  Morkere  mid  ecype  gewvnde 

to  Helig,  and  ]>nr  com  .^Igelwine  bisceop  and  SigwarO  Bam,  and  fisla  hand 

manna  mid  heom."    Florence  (1071)  adds,  *'  fferewardus  vir  airenuisdmmt, 

cum  multiB  aliiB.**    Simeon  (1071.  89,  Hinde)  adds  of  .£thelwine  and 

Sivrard.  "  de  ScottlA  renavigantes  illo  advenerant."  The  aooount'  of  Oiderie 

(521  A)  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth;  "  Rex  GuiUelmns  .... 

fraudulenter  inditum   Comitem  Morcaram  in   Eliensi  insulA  oondostti 

nbique   confcederatum  et  nil  mali  machinantem  vel    sospioantem   ob- 
Bedit." 

•  See  above,  p.  31.  t  gee  above,  p.  337. 
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detail  of  his  legendaiy  history  as  matter  of  historical  tELct,  ohap. 
yet  the  mere  abmidance  of  such  details  shows  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  popular  imagination.   His  legendary 
prominence  makes  it  pretty  certain  that,  even  if  Hereward 
was  not  the  formal  leader  of  the  defenders  of  the  Isle,  it  was 
on  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  arm  that  the  hopes  of  the 
defence  mainly  rested.    And  one  of  those  incidental  notices 
which  in  the  history  of  these  times  often  prove  so  much, 
shows  that  the  spirit  which  was  kindled  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Fenland  spread  itself  into  shires  far  away  from  Peter- 
borough and  Ely.     A  party  of  the  valiant  men  of  Berk-  UnBnooeaB- 
shire,  tenants  of  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon^  set  forth  to  join  of  the 
the  new  champions  of  England.     They  were  surprised  on  ^'*^«*>fr« 
their  march  by  a  body  of  the  King's  troops,  and  underwent 
various  punishments  for  their  rebellion.^    The  one  instance 
of  such  zeal  which  happens  to  be  recorded  was  doubtless 
not  the  only  instance  that  took  place ;  brave  or  desperate 
men  from  various  parts  of  England  doubtless  pressed  to 
join  in  the  defence  of  the  spot  which  now  alone  was  truly 
England.    And  if  legend  is  allowed  to  count  for  anything,  AUeged 
none  of  the  warlike  guests  of  Saint  ^thelthryth  showed  jj^^^® 
greater  zeal  in  the  common    cause   than  the  monastic  ^^* 
indwellers  of  her  island.     Monks  and  warriors  sat  side  by 
eide  in  the  refectory,  the  chief  leaders  being  honoured  with 
ft  place  at  the  table  of  the  Abbot,  while  weapons  of  war 
hung  from  the  walls  and  the  roof,  that  the  comrades,  lay 
and  spiritual  alike,  might  at  once  spring  to  their  harness 
at  any  call  of  sadden  need.^    Everything  bade  fair  for  a 
long  defence;  men  might  deem  that,  though  the  rest  of 

'  See  above,  p.  33.  The  writer  adds,  "  Circumventi  in  itinere  captiqae 
mcaroenntur,  ei  satis  misere  affliguntur.'* 

*  Geita  Herewardi,  64.  A  Norman  spy  gives  the  report  of  the  doings 
>&  the  refectory,  and  adds ;  "  Hoc  nempe  mihi  prse  cnnetis  unum  etvalde 
nurificam  est  de  illis  omnibus  quod  percipi,  monaohos  loci  illius  pene  omnes 
^UA  prschiros  in  militilL  esse  quod  nedum  penitus  ante  audivi,  neo  ipse 
m  ahquo  alio  loco  numquam  expertus  sum." 
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OHAP.  XX.  the  land  might  submit  to  the  Norman^  yet  the  Isle  of  Ely 

might  long  remain  independent  English  ground. 
Chaivcter       With  hopes  like  this  it  is  impossible  not  to  sym.patliize; 
revolt.        yet,  from  our  calmer  point  of  view,  we  can  see  that  the 
cause  of  England  could  not  really  be  served  by  thus  de- 
fending a  single  spot  of  ground  while  the  rest  of  the  land 
was  conquered.    Tlie  Fenland  was,  of  all  parts  of  Britain, 
one  of  the  best  suited  for  the  last  renmants  either  of  a 
vanquished  nation  or  of  a  vanquished  political  iMuty  to 
Ontlying    hold  out  against  their  enemy  to  the  last.    There  is  reason 
settlement  to  believe  that  some  isolated  spots  in  this  wild  region  had 
Fota*        been  held  by  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  for 
ages  after  East-Anglia  and  Mercia  had  become  Knglidi 
ground.^     It  is  even  possible  that,  here  and  there,  an  out- 
lying British  settlement  may  have  lingered  on  to  the  days 
of  William^  and  that  Hereward^  as  well  as  Eadric  on  the 
other  side  of  England,  may  have  found  allies  among  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  his  fathers  had  displaced.    In 
The  Isle     after  days  the  land  which  had  thus  sheltered  the  last  relics 
by  the        ^^^  ^^  British  and  of  English  independence   sheltered 
foUowenofthe  last  relics  of  the  party  which  had  foufi^ht  for  the 

Simon  of  r^  J  & 

Montfort  freedom  of  England  by  the  side  of  Simon  of  Montfoii' 

P  liidcfti  ^^^  ^  remnant  of  this  kind,  holding  a  spot  like  the  Isle  of 

hopeless-  Ely,  could  never  be  more  than  a  community  of  outlaws, 

thestrag-  ^t  was  not  even  as  if  any  substantive  and  considerable 

^^  part  of  the  country,  a  land  like  Northumberland  or  (be 

^  A  passage  from  the  History  of  Ramsey,  o.  86»  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  in  vol.  i.  p.  477,  certainly  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
British  robbers  in  the  Fenland  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cnut.  The  EngiiBh 
tenants  of  an  oppressiye  Danish  Thegn  are  made  to  say,  "  Qnouaqne  aheni- 
gens  istios  yitam  cUmandam  gratis  Britombut  latronibus  oontinmB  ooctiom 
excubiis  ad  nostrum  dedecns  et  damnum  conservamus  t " 

•  The  holding  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  by  Simon's  foUowers  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  historians  of  Henry  the  Third  ;  see  for  instance  Rishanger,  44,  ed. 
Riley.  The  Royalist  Wikee  (Ann.  Mon.  ir.  104,  207)  has  of  oourae  msny 
hard  words  for  the  patriots. 
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Weali^cyfty  or  the  whole  of  East-Anglia,  had  contrived  to  chap.  xx. 
retain  its  independence.  A  district  of  this  kind  might 
have  kept  a  real  political  being  and  a  real  national  existence, 
just  as  Wales  and  Scotland  did.  But  the  independence 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  could  have  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
constant  guerrilla  warfare  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  and  a 
constant  source  of  discontent  and  suspicion  through  the 
rest  of  the  Kingdom.  We  admire,  we  sympathize  with, 
the  followers  of  Hereward  and  the  followers  of  the  younger 
Simon ;  but,  in  the  general  interest  of  England,  we  can 
hardly  lament  that  their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with 
success. 

One  thing  is  plain,  that  William  looked  on  the  revolt  waiiam 
of  the  Fenland  as  sometiiing  which  needed  all  his  energies  jde  with  a* 
of  craft  and  force  to  put  down.     He  called  forth  both  8~*  ^"*- 
land  troops  and  a  fleet,  which  last  must  have  been  chiefly 
manned  by  English  sailors.^     Legend  speaks  of  William  Allesed 

Warren,   now  Earl  of  Surrey,*^  the  husband  of  the -^miiun  of 
King's  step-daughter,  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  this^*"*°» 
expedition.     His  chief  object  was  to  avenge  his  brother 
Frederick,  who  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Hereward 
at  an  earlier  time.'    We  also  hear  much  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  and  Ivo 

TuUeboiB. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  107a;  Petrib.  107 1.  "Ac  |>a  se  kyngc  WyUelm  Mb 
K^ttlmde  |>a  bead  he  ut  scjpfyrde  and  landfyrde  and  Het  land  eall  ntan 
onibflette  and  brygoe  worhte  and  acypfyrde  on  )>a  8«  healfe."  So  Flor.  Wig. 
(X071);  "Sed  hoc  andito  Rex  com  butsecarlis  in  oriental!  plagft  inaula 
onmem  lllis  ezitnm  obetruxit,  et  pontem  in  oocidentali  duorum  milliari- 
onnn  longom  fieri  jnasit."  The  last  time  we  heard  of  the  "  butsecarli  ** 
wan  when  they  were  eo  eager  to  fight  for  Eadgar  and  against  WiUiam. 
SeevoLiii.  pp.  535,  531. 

'  See  Orderic,  523  C.  It  is  trae  that  in  680  G,  speaking  of  William 
^.Tifos,  he  says, "  Ghiillelmus  Rex  Ghiillelmnm  de  Gnarenntk  Comitem  Suth- 
i^egiB  oottstituit,**  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  first  grant. 

'  See  ToL  iii.  p.  647.  The  incidental  mention  of  Frederick's  lands  at 
"^l^^inipington  in  Domesday  (196  h)  and  in  Norfolk  (iL  165  6, 170  h)  seems  to 
>lkow  that  he  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Sorvey.  This  fidls  in  with  the  stoiy 
^  his  being  kiUed  by  Hereward,  which  is  found  in  the  Gesta,  46,  54,  61, 
«&d  in  the  somewhat  better  authority  of  the  liber  de  Hyd&,  395  ;  *'  Here- 
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OBAP.  XX  who  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  figrires  in 
the  legendary  history,  and  who  appears  in   the   Survey 
as  the  owner  of  large  estates  in  the  neighbouring  land 
His  real     of  Holland.^     Bomance  endows  him  with  the  marriage 
aginuy'      and  heritage  of  the  mythical  Lucy,  the  lon^-lived  and 
""•"**«^  often-wedded  daughter  of  Earl   ^l%ar,«  and  therefore, 
according  to  one  version,  the  niece  of  Hereward  himsdt 
History  shows  that  there  is  so  much  of  truth  in  the  myth 
that  Ivo  really  had  a  wife,  certainly  not  a  daughter  of 
^Ifgar,  but  still  of  English  parentage,   who   on  Nor- 
man lips  was  spoken  of  as  Lucy,  much  as  Eadgyth  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm  had  her  name  changed  to  Matilda.' 
Legend  describes  Ivo,  possibly  with  truth,  as    a   bitter 
enemy  of  the  monks  of  Crowland;^  it  is  more  certain 
that  the  Priory  of  Spalding  counted  him  among  its  bene- 
P^rewnoe    factors.'^    And  an  incidental  passage  of  the  Survey  may 
of  William  lead  US  to  think  that  the  one  Norman  who  must  ever 
^       claim  most  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  was  among 
the  assailants  of  the  last  stronghold  of  independent  Eng- 
land.   William  Malet^  who  had  borne  the  body  of  Harold 
to  his  first  burial  ^  and  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the 

wardni  .  .  .  inter  osetera  aoelera  soa,  Frederionm  genDanam  Gonuiii 
WiUelmi  de  Warennitk,  genere  et  posBeBsionibos  insignitiim*  nocto  qnftdaa 
in  domo  propriA  firaadibas  drcnmventom  occidit.  Plro  cigas  11000  fante 
inter  ipsnm  et  prsBdictum  Willelmmn  vitsB  sunt  discordis  nt  nuUi  nti»- 
fiftctione  null&  regi&  [sic]  potuerint  quiesoere." 

^  See  his  lands  in  linoolnshire,  in  Domesday,  350-351  h. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  631. 

'  Mr.  Nichols  has  made  it  clear,  in  the  linoohi  Yolimie  of  the  Arob** 
ological  Institute,  355,  that  Ivo's  wife  Lucy  was  a  kinswoman  at  once  of 
William  Malet  and  of  the  Sheriff  Thorold,  the  alleged  brother  of  the  haaat 
Godgifu,  who  seems  to  appear  as  Ivo*s  asUecesior  in  p.  351.  Some  aotcr* 
prising  genealogist  may  pezhaps  find  here  the  key  to  the  mysterioai  de- 
scription of  William  (see  voL  iii.  p.  466)  as  "  partim  Normannos  et 
Angina.**    The  younger  Lnoy,  the  Countess,  was  her  daughter  by  Ivo. 

*  See  the  fidse  Ingulf  Gale,  74. 

'  See  the  Monasticon.  iii.  9o6,  215  et  seqq.,  and  the  Chronicle  of  John 
of  Peterborough  (nearly  as  mythical  as  Ingulf  himself)  under  the  yesn 
losa  and  1074.  •  See  vol.  iiL  p.  514. 
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Danes  after  the  taking  of  York,^  had  escaped  or  had  been  ohap.  xz. 
Tedeemed  from  his  captivity,  and  now  came  to  fight  and 
die  in  the  marshes  of  Ely.^  Thns  much  is  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  great  record ;  but  romance,  so  busy  with  the 
names  of  other  actors,  Norman  and  English,  has  perversely 
forgotten  to  hand  down  to  us  a  single  tale  of  the  deeds  or 
the  fate  of  the  campaier  Heraldi. 

Our  authentic  narratives  describe  William  as  attacking  Oeognphy 
the  Isle  on  both  sides,  bringing  his  ships  to  bear  on  the  ounpugn. 
eastern  side,  while  he  made  his  assault  on  the  western 
by  means  of  a  bridge.^    The  legendary  accounts,  utterly 
confused  as  they  are  as  to  the  chronology  and  as  to  the 
actors,  are  the  work  of  men  who  knew  the  country^  and, 
like   many  other  legendary  accounts,   they  seem  trust- 
w^orthy  as  &r  as  the  geography  is  concerned.    They  thus 
enable  us  more  exactly  to  fix  the  position  of  the  opera- 
tions which  our  soberer  authorities  point  to  more  vaguely. 
The  castle  of  Cambridge  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  WiUiam's 
royal  head-quarters;^  but  the  energy  of  William  carried ^Qi^n  ^^ 
him  to  every  point  at  which  his  presence  could  be  needed.  Cambridge. 
We  find  him  in  one  tale  directing  his  naval  operations 
against  the  eastern  part  of  the  Isle  from  Brandon,'^  a 

*  See  above,  p.  269. 

*  The  Moond  Tolume  of  Domeeday  containi  a  crowd  of  referenoes  to  the 
death  of  William  Malet  at  some  time  before  the  date  of  the  Survey;  aee 

PP-  «94*  334^  373  ^  380  6,  4o7>  440,  44»,  44«  6.  444-  In  three  other 
entriee  things  get  more  distinct  In  147  we  read  of  land  being  held  "  die 
qtio  pater  R.  Malet  ivit  in  servitiam  Regia.''  In  33a  6  we  read  of  lands  in 
8u£Eblk  **  ex  hoc  erat  septus  Willelmns  Malet  quando  ivit  in  servitium 
Begis  ubi  mortaos  est**  Lastly,  in  133  6  we  find  lands  in  Norfolk  claimed 
by  Bobert  Malet,  who  "  dicit  quod  pater  suus  earn  tenuit  quando  iofU  tn 
WMwaCf  et  hoc  testatur  hundret,  et  tamen  non  tenebat  elk  die  qnfc  moi^ 
tana  fbit.'*  This  certainly  looka  to  me  as  if  William  had  been  kilUd  in  - 
the  campaign  in  the  Fenland. 

*  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  471. 

«  Hist  Eli.  237.  "  Rex  ...  ad  oastrum  Cantebrigin  Beoeasit,"  after 
the  defeat  of  the  witch.  Afterwards  (246)  the  monks  go  to  Cambridge  to 
pay  their  fine. 

>  In  one  of  the  legendaiy  exploits  of  Hereward  (Gesta,  70)  he  goes  "ad 
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oHAF.  XX.  town  on  the  Little  Ouse^  the  stream  whose  bed  has  in  later 
OpentioDB  times  received  the  waters  of  its  greater  namesake.     Else- 

at  Brandon 

and  Beche.  where  we  hear  of  attacks  made  by  water  from  Beche,  a  point 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Isle  on  the  &mons  DeYil's  I>jke, 
and  commanding  a  stream  called  Rechelode,  which  joins 
with  the  Grant  or  Cam  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 

William's    old  Ouse.^    But  the  great  interest  of  the  campaign  gathers 

at  Aldr^h.  I'ound  the  bridge  or  causewaj  which  William  made  at 
the  accessible  point  of  Aldreth.  Stones,  trees,  hides, 
materials  of  every  kind,  were  employed  in  the  work;* 
stone  especially  was  brought  by  water  from  Cottenham, 
a  point  in  the  direction  of  Cambridge,  commanding  a 
tributary  of  the  old  Ouse.^     Here  then  the  chief  exploits 

Lei^ndfl  of  of  Hereward  and  his  companions  are  placed.  He  more 
than  once  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Normans  to  ent^ 
the  Isle  by  the  causeway,^  and  a  more  wonderful  tale  is 
told  how,  by  the  advice  of  Ivo,  a  witch  was  placed  in 
a  wooden  tower  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Eng^lish 
by  her  spells,  and  how  Hereward  contrived  to  bum  tower, 
pythoness,  and  all.^  Tales  again  are  told  of  the  various 
disguises  in  which  he  made  his  way  into  the  King's  camp 


Regis  curiam  apud  Brandnne."  So  in  Hiet.  Eli.  239,  *'  Bex  ...  ad  Brao- 
dunam  reoessit.'*  The  Great  Ouse  anciently  ran  into  the  sea  at  Wisbech ; 
it  now  followB  the  coorse  of  the  Little  Onae  to  Lynn.  See  Ancient  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 69. 

^  Gesta,  65 ;  Hist.  Eli.  233. 

*  Geetaf  57.  "Latitude  ibi  iiii.  stadiomm  eztendilur,  ubi  adductiB 
InstrumentiB  et  structuris  lignomm  et  lapidum  et  ex  onini  genere  strms, 
aggregationem  in  palude  viam,  licet  nimis  sibi  perinutilem  et  angostam, 
straverunt  ad  magnam  quippe  flumen  apud  pnedictum  locum,  scilxoei 
Abrehede,  etiam  in  aqutk  maximas  arbores  et  trabes  conjunctas  coHocavi^ 
runt,  subteriuB  oonnexis  pellibuB  bidentium  integre  et  veisipelles  exoorialis 
et  aere  plenis  infusis,  ut  onus  superenntium  melius  sustentaretar  el 
pondus." 

*  Hist.  Eli.  136.    "  Ck>tingehide  "  at  least  impUes  Cottoiham. 

*  The  tale  is  told  at  length  in  the  Gesta,  58. 

*  The  story  of  the  witch  is  given  in  the  Gesta,  68-76 ;  Hist.  EH.  234-237. 
In  the  former  (75)  she  appeazs  as  "phithoniesa  mulier.** 
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to  spy  out  the  hostile  forces,^  and  of  the  way  in  which  chap.  xx. 
he  harried  the  places  which  remained  in  the  Eang's  obedi- 
ence.' What  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  each 
particular  story  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  but  the  places 
spoken  of  quite  &11  in  with  the  more  general  description 
of  the  Chroniclers,  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
main  strugg^le  took  place  on  the  Oose  by  the  approach 
of  Aldreth,  and  that  many  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  was 
done  on  its  dreary  banks  by  the  last  champions  of 
England. 
The  amount  of  time  over  which  the  struggle  was  spread  Lonffth  of 

_  .  .  .        thedefenoe 

IS  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  legendary  writers,  who  bring  exaggei^ 

the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  into  connexion  with  the  still  *2!en^   ® 

distant  rebelUon  of  Balph  of  Norfolk.^     But  it  is  plain 

from  the  authentic  accounts  that  the  reduction  of  the  Isle 

was  not  a  work  of  any  long  time,  and  that  the  whole 

campaign  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  following 

the  departure  of  the  Danish  fleet.     Those  accounts  read  Buirender 

as  if  the  hearts  of  Morkere  and  his  companions  failed  MtheL- 

them  when  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in  both  by  land  ^%^ 

and  by  water.*    The  Norman  version,  on  the  other  hand, 

tells  of  fidse  promises  and  inducements  held  out  to  the 

Earl,  by  which  he  was  led  to  throw  himself  on  the  King's 

mercy  at  a  time  when  it  was  yet  open  to  him  either  to  have 

still  defended  the  Isle  or  to  have  made  his  way  out  by  water 

into  the  high  seas.*     The  local  legend^  which   is  clearly 

'  He  goes  m  a  potter,  Gesta,  69 ;  as  a  fisherman,  ib.  74. 

'  Hist  Eli.  233.    Seven  men  from  the  Isle  burn  BurweU. 

'  See  Gesta,  77;  Hist.  Eli.  339;  and  Appendix  00. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1073 ;  Petrib.  1071.  "And  )«  uUagan  )ia  ealle  on  hand 
^<^^an,  ^t  wses  Egelwine  bisoeop  and  Morkere  eorl,  and  ealle  ^  )>e  mid 
heom  waeron."  So  Florence,  1071 ;  "  lUi,  ubi  se  viderunt  sio  esse  oondnsos, 
i^Qgnare  desistebant." 

'  Old.  Vit.  531  A.  "  Vernpelles  inter  eos  nirntii  discimrenmt,  et  dolosam 
*^<>>^tionem  neqniter  pepigerunt,  scilicet  at  se  Gomes  BefiT^  redderet, 
*^^qne  Boi  padfice  nt  fidum  amicnm  susciperet.  Obsessns  nempe  din 
P^rat  sese  ibidem  inacoessibilitate  loci  defendere  aut,  nimiA  vi  aocidente. 
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CHAP.  XX. 
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treachery 
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monks. 


Panish- 
mentB  in- 
flicted 
on  the 
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Moikere 

impri- 

Boned. 


wrong  in  bringing  both  Eadwine  and  Morkere  into  the 
Isle,  and  still  more  wrong  in  making  both  of  them  escape^^ 
is  probably  right  in  attributing  the  surrender  of  the  Isle 
to  the  treacheiy  of  the  Abbot  and  monks^  whose  patriotism 
failed  them  when  William  seized  on  all  the  lands  of  the 
monastery  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Isle  itself.^  At  aD 
events  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  of 
Ely  came  into  William's  hands.  They  were  dealt  with  as 
he  thought  good»^  According  to  William's  constant  rale/ 
no  life  was  taken,  but  at  Ely,  as  at  Alen9on,  the  Con- 
queror felt  no  scruple  against  inflicting  punishments  which 
to  our  notions  might  seem  more  frightful  than  death  itself. 
Some  were  shut  up  in  the  horrible  prison-houses  of  those 
days ;  others  were  allowed  to  go  free  after  their  eyes  had 
been  put  out  or  their  hands  cut  off.^  Morkere  himsdf, 
to  judge  from  the  English  accounts^  surrendered  himsdf 
to  the  Eong's  mercy.  According  to  the  Norman  Tersion, 
he  surrendered  on  a  promise  of  being  received  to  the 
King's  peace,  which  was  broken  by  William  through  fear 
of  the  dangers  which  might  happen  to  the  realm  if  Morkere 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  large.     In  either  case,  he  was 


per  circmnfluens  flumen  usque  ad  ooeanom  navigio  diffugere.  Sed  iOe 
falsis  allegfttionibnB  drnpllciter  adquieyit,  et  cum  snis  ad  B^gem  pacifioe  de 
insulft  exivit.'* 

^  See  Appendix  00. 

*  The  stoiy  is  told  in  the  Gesta  (78),  and  more  fuUy  in  the  Ely  Histoiy 
(240).  In  the  former  yersion  Abbot  Thurstan  at  first  patriotically  flees 
along  with  the  Earls,  and  takes  the  treasures  of  the  church  with  him.  Ai 
the  escape  of  the  Earls  is  undoubtedly  mythical,  the  escape  of  the  Abbot 
is  most  likely  no  less  so. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1072.  *'  And  se  kyng  nam  heoia  soypa  and  waepna  and 
manega  soeattas,  and  >a  menu  ealle  he  toe  and  dyde  of  heom  )nb<  he  woide." 
In  Peterborough,  1 07 1,  "pa  men  he  ateah  8wa moa  he  voided'  We  may 
compare  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  in  describing  the  Tengeanoe  of 
William  at  Ronmey;  see  voL  iii.  p.  534. 

*  See  above,  p.  53. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1071.  "  Comitem  csBterosque  per  AngUam  diyisoe,  paitim 
custodin  mancipayit,  partim,  manibus  truncatis  vel  oculia  erutis,  abin 
permisit." 
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put  into  ward,  bat  as  he  was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  ohap.  xx. 
of  Roger  of  Beaumont,  it  may  be  that  the  dungeons  and 
fetters  of  which  we  hear  are  only  a  figure  of  speech.^ 
He  remained  a  prisoner  in  Normandy  all  the  rest  of  the  His  mo- 
days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  but  a  single  moment  relMue^ 
of  freedom  at  his  death.^  io«7. 

The   like    bondage^   the    like    momentary   glimpse   of  imprison- 
freedom,  was  the  fiEtte  of  Siward  Bam.^      In  the  case^i^^ 
of  Bishop   ^thelwine  earlier   services    may  have    been^*™* 
allowed  to   count   against   his    later  enmity/     He  was^^^wlne 
simply   committed    to    the    care    of  Abbot    Ealdred    of>?^y*^** 

Aomgdon. 

Abingdon,^  and  we  have  seen  that  this  kind  of  custody 
did  not  involve  any  special  hardship.'^     He  reached  the 
Abbey,  it  would  almost  seem^  about  the  time  when  the 
tenants  of  the  house  were  making  their  gallant  but  vain 
attempt  to  cany  help  to  the  defenders  of  Ely.^    Their  imprison- 
feult  was  visited  on  their  lord  the  Abbot,  who  was  first  ^^bot  ^ 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Wallingford,  and  then,  like  Ealdred. 
-Sthelwine  himself,  transferred  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  milder  custody  of  Bishop  Walkelin  at  Winchester  J 

^  Ord.  Vlt.  531  A« B.  ''Bex  metuena  ne  Moroaras  injuriaB  sibi  et  00m- 
patriotig  bqIb  neqniter  illatas  uldaceretur,  et  per  eum  aliqaae  seditioneB  in 
Kgno  AUnonis  unplaoabileB  orirentnr,  ilium  sine  manifeeto  reata  vinclis 
n\|ecitt  onmique  yit4  auk  in  ergastulo  coercoit  et  canteln  Bogerii  oppidan! 
Befanontifl  maiunpavit."  *  See  Mop.  Wig.  1087.  *  lb. 

*  Both  ChronicleB  mention  the  sending  of  .^«thelwine  to  Abingdon  and 

^  death  aoon  after ;  "  pone  bisoeop  Egelwine  he  sende  to  Abbandmie  and 

■^  Her  foilSferde  mna  >«•  wintres."    Florence,  who  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 

^rent  account  onder  the  last  year,  here  translates  the  Chronicles.    See 

Appendix  PP.    So  the  local  History  of  Abingdon  (L  485,  493)  ;  "  TaHbus 

^tatis  qnnm  dlTen!  ordinis  et  dignitatis  yiii  se  commiscaissenti  turn 

^piflcopiis  Dunelmensia  quoque,  .^^winus  nomine,  inter  eoe  qui  oaptl 

■ont  inventus,  et  Abbendoniam  missus,  in  captione  ibi  ad  sun  mortis  degens 

^^  obUt."  •  See  above,  p.  388. 

^6  passage  quoted  in  p.  33  follows  immediately  on  the  last  extract. 

Hilt.  Hon.  Ab.  i.  486.    **  In  iUomm  etiam  dominum,  id  est,  Abba- 

wm  Baldredum,   qui  et  Briohwinus  dictus  est  (binomius   enim   erat), 

A^gis  inimicitia  est  perlata^  adeo  ut  absque  dilatione,  ejus  prsecepto,  apud 


the  Abbot. 
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oHAP.zz.  The  iLing  then  gnmted  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon  to  a 
Abbot*^    Norman  monk  from  Jumieges,  who  however  bears  the 
Abingdon,  gingalarly  English-sonnding  name  of  Adelehn  or  iEthd- 
helm.^    His  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  one  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  had  to  trust  about  equally  to  English 
SoffiningB  tongues  and  to  Norman  swords.    The  King's  officers  woe 
Abingdon   Constantly  doing  damage  to  the  house  by  exactions  of 
monks.       various  kinds,  in  withstanding  which  the  eloquence  and 
legal  knowledge  of  certain  of  his  English  monks  stood 
Mllitaiy     him  in  good  stead.^      On  the  other  hand^   the   neces- 
mentfl^    sities  of  the  times,  and  the  revolts  and  conspiracies  which 
were  still  everywhere  going  on — especially,  we   may  be 
sure,  in  so  English  -  hearted  a  district   as    Berkshire- 
made  it  unsafe  for  even  an  Abbot  to  go  about  without 
a  military  guard.'    He  had  also  to  send  men  to  take  a 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  newly-built  castles  of  Oxford, 
Wallingford,  and  Windsor,^  and  moreover  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  monastery.^    The  arms  of  soldiers 

CMtellum  Walingafbrdenae  in  captione  ponereior.  Aliqoanio  antem  port 
tempore  a  pnedloto  looo  ednctiu,  in  maou  Vnntonienais  Epiaoopi  Walchelini 
Beirandus  oommittituTj  ^pnd  quern  mansit  qnoad  vixit."  In  the  other 
version,  in  p.  493,  Walkelin  is  not  mentioned,  and  we  read  more  diBtindlj 
of  Ealdred  as  "paatorali  potestate  nndatoa." 

^  A  writ  in  his  favour  in  ancient  form,  addreeied  by  William  to  LasftaiM; 
Bobert  of  Oily,  and  others,  opens  the  seoond  volume  of  the  Abingdon 
History.  In  difoent  manuscripts  of  the  "ShUxry  his  name  is  written 
Athellelmus  and  Adelelmus.  ThaA  he  came  from  Jumi^;e8  i^pean  from 
the  Appendix  to  the  Abingdon  History,  iL  383.  We  there  hear  how 
he  gave  lands  of  the  Abbey  to  his  kinsfolk,  and  how  he  mooked  at  the 
Bnglish  saints,  calling  them  **  mstioos,"  fto.,  much  in  the  style  of  Paul  at 
Saint  Alban's.  He  of  course  suffered  a  miraculous  punishment^  which 
reminds  one  of  that  of  Arius. 

'  See  the  very  curious  account  in  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  2.  Iliere  is  a  letter  of 
Lanfranc  to  Adelelm  (Giles,  i.  73)  in  which  he  pleads  with  the  Abbot  for 
some  monks  who  had  o£fonded  bit". 

'  Hist.  Ab.  ii  3.  «*  In  primordio  autem  sui  adventiis  in  abhatiam,  non 
nisi  armatorum  septus  manu  militum  alicubi  prooedebat.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  341. 

'  lb.  **Taliter  regni  tumultnantibus  causris,  diHunus  Adellefanas  Abbsi 
locum  sibi  commissum  munit&  manu  militum  secure  protegebat." 
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from  beyond  sea  ^  were  therefore  as  needful  to  him  as  ohap.  zx. 
the   legal  subtleties  of  Godric  the  monk  and  M]£mvLe 
the  priest  of  Sutton.     At  first  he  simply  hired  merce- 
naries;^ afterwards,  when  things  had  got  rather  moreHepantB 

,  ,  ,  out  land  on 

qoiet   and  when  mihtary  tenures  were  being  generally  miiitaiy 
introduced  among  the  occupants  of  ecclesiastical  property,  *^"®** 
tbe  lands  which  had  been  formerly  held  of  the  Abbey 
by  English  Thegns  on  an  English  tenure  were  granted 
oat  to  Norman  knights  on  a  tenure  strictly  military.^ 
This    process,   which  went  on   at  other   places  as  well  niustrar 
as   at  Abingdon,  marks  a  stage  in  that  gradual  advance  J^^^^ 
of    feudid    ideas    in    England    which    has    been    some-  Feudaliam. 
times   mistaken  for  the  formal   enactment  of  a  Feudal 
System.    As  for  Abbot  Adelelm,  he  continued  to  play  a 
certain  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  rest  of  William's 
reign.     His  prisoner,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Durham,  died  Death  of 
in  the  year  following  his  first  imprisonment.^    His  sue-  ^ne.  ~ 
cessor  was  neither  Norman  nor  English,  but  one  of  that  ^^^^' 
intermediate  class  whom  both  Harold  and  William  found 
it  conyenient  sometimes  to  fiftvour.     He  was  Walcher,  a 
Lotharingian  of  Liittich,''  in  whose  appointment  we  may 

^  Hiat.  Ab.  ii.  3.  **Tali  in  articulo  hujtts  fbrtunsd  milites  tranBmarini 
in  Angliam  venientes  favore  oolebantur  pnecipuo." 

'  lb.  "  Primo  quidem  mercenariis  in  hoc  utebatur." 

'  lb.  "Hitf  BopitiB  incarsibus,  quum  jam  Begis  edicto  in  annalibns  anno- 
teretnr  quot  do  episcopiis,  quodve  de  abbatiis  ad  publicam  rem  tuendam 
militeB  (si  forte  hinc  quid  causaeB  propellendso  contingeret)  ezigerentur, 
eifldem  donativis  priiu  retentis,  Abbas  mansioDes  poiwooaionnm  eoclesise 
pertinentibns  inde  delegayit,  edicto  caique  tenore  parendi  de  suse  portionis 
miuifrione."  Then  follows  the  passage  about  the  Thegns  who  died  at  Senlac, 
qaoted  in  p.  33.  Among  these  military  tenants  were  doubtless  the  kinsfolk 
of  whom  the  writer  of  the  Appendix  complains. 

*  See  above,  p.  477, 

ft  "  Genere  Lotharingus/'  says  Florence,  1072.  Simeon  (107 1.  89,  Hinde), 
nunre  definitely,  ''  de  deio  [mark  the  monk's  view  of  things]  Leodicensis 
ecdeajg,"  and  adds,  **  Invitatus  namque  ab  ipso  Bege  venerat  ad  ilium,  pro- 
sapift  dams,  honestus  moribus,  dlvins  ao  saecularis  sdentifle  gratift  pneditus." 
To  the  same  eSdot  in  Hist  Eocl.  Dun.  liL  18,  where  he  is  said  to  be  *'  de 
gente  Hlothariorum " — ^it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  old  a  form  of  the  name 
abiding— and  it  is  noticed  that  "  ab  ipso  Rege  eligitnr." 
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CHAP.  XX.  perhaps  discern  the  influence  of  Harold's  surviving  sister. 
Walchep     jj^  ^^g  consecrated  at  Winchester,  but  by  the  hands  of  his 

Bishop  of  '  "^ 

Durham,    own  Metropolitan.^     The  Lady  Eadgyih  was  present  at 

'  the  ceremony,  and  as  the  Bishop-elect,  a  man  of  tall  stature, 

with  white  hair  and  a  rosy  countenance,  was  brought  before 

his  consecrators^  the  Lady^  reminded  perhaps  of  the  outward 

Saying  of    presence  of  her  departed  lord^  exclaimed,  ^'  Here  we  have 

lOhuoon-  A  goodly  martyr.''    Later  events  caused  the  words  of  the 

■•<»***<»^    widow  of  the  saint  to  be  looked  on  as  a  prophecy.* 

The  monks  of  Ely — so  runs  the  local  history  or  legend — 
SubmiBsion  were  punished  as  they  deserved  for  their  treason.  The 
monks  of  ^^  carries  Thurstan  and  his  companions  as  far  as  Warwick 
^y-  to  make  their  submission  to  the  King.'     There  can  *be  no 

doubt  that  they  did  submit,  and  that  their  submission 
William     destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  defenders   of  the  Isle.     A 

comes  to        , 

Ely.  picturesque  tale  describes  William  as  coming  to  Ely^  as 

37, 1071.  6^^i^g  the  minster,  but  as  not  daring  to  draw  near  to 
the  shrine  of  the  virg^  patroness  of  the  spot.  He  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  had  done 
to  the  patrimony  of  Saint  j3Bthelthryth ;  so,  like  the 
humble  publican^  he  stood  afSsur  off^  and  offered  a  mark 
of  gold  on  the  altar.^     Strange  to  say^  while  the  King 

^  This  appears  firom  the  statement  of  Aichbishop  Ba^h  in  his  lettw  to 
Pope  Galixtus  (X  Scriptt.  1 744),  that  Thomas  consecrated  three  Bishops  of 
Durham,  but  none  of  them  at  York,  compared  with  what  foUows. 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest  Pont.  273.  **PnBdictum  id  ab  Ed^^tUL  Begin!, 
relictft  Begis  Edwanli.  Quse  quum  vidisset  Walkerium  Wintoniae  ad 
oonsecrandum  dud,  c»sarie  lacteolum,  vultu  roeeum  [compare  the  de- 
scription of  Eadward  in  vol.  ii.  p.  27],  staturlk  prsegrandem,  'Paknmk.' 
ait,  'hio  martyrem  habemua^'  conjecturft  videlicet  immoderate  g«ntis  ad 
prtesagiendum  inducta."  William  seems  to  have  been  as  inaredulous  as  to 
the  prophetic  powers  of  Eadgyth  as  Stigand  was  as  to  those  of  her  husband. 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  '  Blst.  £11.  241. 

*  Hist.  Eli.  245.  **Ad  monasterium  denique  Teniena^  longe  a  sancto 
corpore  virginis  stans,  marcam  auri  super  altare  projecit,  propius  aooedere 
non  ausus,  verebatur  sibi  a  Deo  judicium  inferri  pro  malis  que  sui  in  koo 
patrayerant.'* 
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in  the  churchy  the  monks  were  in  the  refectory,  ohap.  xx. 
TFheir  untimely  meal  was  broken  in  upon  by  Gilbert  of 
ClAre,  who  asked  whether  they  could  not  dine  at  some 
other  time,  when  King  William  was  actually  present  in 
the  minster.^    They  left  the  board  and  rushed  into  the 
church  ;  but  the  King  was  gone.^     His  work  had  been  A  castle 
done  even  in  that  short  visit.     He  had  marked  out  the  Ely. 
Bite  for  a  castle  within  the  monastic  precinct,  and  he  had  « 
already  given  orders  for  its  building  by  the  work  of  men 
pressed  from  the  three  shires  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
and    Bedford.^    Aldreth  too,  the  key  of  the  Island,  wasAldreth 
to  receive  a  garrison  of  foreigners  Mthftil  to  the  King.*  8*™*®"^®**- 
Meanwhile  the  n^onks  followed  William  to  Wichford,  a 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  Ely  on  the  road  to  Aldreth. 
There,  by  the  intercession  of  Oilbert.  who  had  aroused  Fines  laid 
them  in  the  refectory,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audienee.  Abbey. 
With  some  difficulty  they  were  allowed  to  purchase  the 
King's  peace  by  a  fine  of  seven  hundred  marks  of  silver 
— no  bad  interest  for  the  one  mark  of  gold  which  the  King 
had  offered  to  Saint  ^thelthryth.     On  the  appointed  day  SpoliAtioii 
the  money^  raised  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  oma-  church 
ments  of  the  churchy  was  brought  to  the  King's  officers  JT'**™*^ 
at    Cambridge.     But^  alas,   through   some  fraud  of  the.^^* 
moneyers^  the  coins  were  found  to  be  of  light  weight;^ 


Eli  246.    "  O  miseri  et  TeoordeB,  num  alift  ride  praaddre  non 
k,  dmn  Rex  apud  voe  est  et  in  eocleBi&  oonsirtit  ?"    On  the  importance 
of  ibe  dinner-hour  in  monaatic  revolutionB,  see  above,  p.  413. 

*  lb.  "Quo  dicto,  relictis  mensiBy  ad  ecoleriam  omnes  cQOorrere,  sed 
Regem  non  invenere.** 

*  lb.  345.  "  Ipse  antem,  pnesidio  intra  septa  monachomm  delooato,  et 
qui  id  opus  oonfioerent  de  GantebrigiK,  HnntedonuB,  et  Bedefordis  oomi- 
tato  oonstituity  et  electis  miHtibus  quos  de  Gallic  traduxerat  commisit." 

«  lb.  "SimiHter  castello  de  Ahrehede  [aL  Aldrehethe]  fidelibus  Gallis 
mmiito,  yik  regressus  est  quA  intraTit."  This  would  take  him  by  Wiohfbrd. 

*  lb.  246.  "  Dolo  nummuiariorum  dragma  fraudata  minus  recti  ponderis 
ezaminAta  invenitur  habuisse."  **  Dragma  "  seems  to  be  almplj  the  Greek 
l^yfMa»manipuUt$,  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ornaments  were  actually  coined 
down  in  the  monastery. 

VOL.  IV.  I  i 
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oHAp.  XX.  William  was  wroth;  his  peace  should  be  reftised  to  ihem 
altogether.    At  last  his  forbearance  was  purchased  by  a 
further  fine  of  three  hundred  marks^  the  raising  of  whidi 
involved  the  loss  of  ornaments  yet  more  holy  and  pre- 
cious than  those  which  had  been  already  sacrificed.^     The 
deposition    of  Abbot   Thurstan    was    at  least   discaased 
in  William's  councils;^  but  in  the  end  he  was  allowed 
Death  of    to  retain  his  office  till  his  death  six  years  later,   w^hen 
10^5,      '   another  raid  was   made  on  the  precious  things   of  the 
Theodwine  monasteiy.^      The   next  Abbot^   Theodwine^   a   Norman 
Sly,    ^      monk  from  Jumi^ges^  brought  about  the  restoration  of 
1076-1079.  gome  of  the  lost  goods.     After  a  short  incumbency  of 
AdmiDia-    three  years  Theodwine  died,  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  monas- 
^^^     tery  were  prudently  administered  for  a  time  by  a  monk 
1079-1086.  named    Godfrey,    who    was   afterwards   removed    to    the 
Here-       Abbey  of  Malmesbury.^    In  his  day  a  final  settlement 
lands  of  the  o^  ^1^^  rights  and  property  of  the  Abbey  was  made,  and 
A^y.       ^Yie  record  of  it  gives  us  another  of  those  glimpses  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  age  which  seem  to  bring  us  specially 


1  The  list  (Hist.  Eli.  347)  is  worth  preserving ;  ^'Totiun  qaod  in 
ex  auro  et  argento  residuom  fdit,  xnsuper  imaginem  sancte  Mariae  com 
puero  suo  sedentem  in  thronOi  mirabiliter  &brefiwtain,  quam  JEUmkna  Abbas 
[second  Abbot,  firom  981  to  abont  1016.  See  Hist  Ell.  pp.  174,  178,  194, 
197]  fecerat  de  auxo  et  argento,  comminutom  est;  simHitar  imagines  sanc- 
tarum  Tirginum  [.^thelthryth  and  the  other  virgin  saints  of  the  place]  multo 
omatu  auri  et  argentl  spoUatss  snnt,  ut  pretimn  pecnnlsB  ezBolti  qneai.* 
One  is  reminded  of  the  reckoning  of  the  ways  and  means  of  Atheos  in 
Thucydides,  ii.  13,  where  we  find  the  saored  ofieiings^  public  and  private, 
counted  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  specially  the  gold  on  the  statue  of 
Athdnd,  wtpuupwrhp  iww,  like  that  of  Saint  ^thelthryih.  The  local  writer 
adds  moomfully  that,  after  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  monks,  ^  nihilo- 
minus  speratsB  quietis  fidudft  caruerunt." 

'  Hist.  Eli.  348.  Compare  the  story  of  Saint  Wul&tan  in  p.  379. 

*  lb.  This  happened  both  at  Ely  and  at  Wentworth.  Some  of  the  things 
seized  and  taken  to  the  King's  treasury  at  Winchester  were  tKe  gifts  of 
"  bonorum  executor  Stigandus  Arohiepiscopus  "  (see  voL  ill.  p.  70),  words 
pleasant  to  read  in  1076. 

*  On  Theodwine— a  very  English  sounding  name— and  Godfrey,  see 
Hist.  Eli.  pp.  348-251. 
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aear  to  the  men  whose  acts  we  are  studying.     In  a  court  ohaf.  xx. 
of  five  neig'hbouring  shires  presided  over  by  Bishop  Odo, 
imong  the  members  of  which  we  discern  many  familiar 
names  both  Norman  and  English,^  the  liberties  of  the 
house  of  Saint  ^thelthryth  were  finally  settled  and  con- 
firmed by  writ  of  the  King.'    A  new  phase  in  the  history  Simeon, 
of  the  Abbey  now  begins ;  the  next  Abbot,  Simeon^  the  Abbot^^ 
brother  of  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  began  the  io^9-'<>93. 
building  of  a  new  church.     Of  that  church  the  massive  ^^^^^^""^ 
and  stately  transepts  still   remain,  a  worthy  portion  of  ^®*®°* 
that  wonderful  pile   which,   raised  soon   after    Simeon's 
day  to  cathedral  rank,  came  gradually  in  vastness  of  scale 
and  variety  of  style  to  surpass  all  the  existing  episcopal 
churches  of  England.^ 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  short  revolt  and  defence  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  as  far  as  concerns  the  highest  in  rank 
among  its  defenders.     But  there  were  stouter  hearts  shut 

1  Hist  £U.  251.    Four  Abbots  appear,  Baldwin  of  Saint  £adaumd*8, 
Wulfwold  of  Chertsey  (see  above,  p.  389),  Ulfcytel  of  Orowland  (of  whom 
more  below),  and  iElfwold  of  Saint  Benet  of  Holm,onoe  Harold's  guardian 
of  the  East- Anglian  coast  Xsee  vol.  ilL  p.  717).   .MfwM,   so  John  of 
^^xenedea  (393)  teUs  ns,  on  aooonnt  of  his  favour  with  Harold, "  a  WiUehno 
^nqiuestore  non  parva  sustinuit  discrimina/*  Yet  he  kept  his  place  into  the 
^ya  of  Wiliiam  Bufus,  and  died  Abbot  in  1089,  having  been  appointed 
by  Eadward  in  1064.    Among  the  lay  names — "  plurimi  milltes  probati 
Fraocigenee  et  Angli " — besides  "  Viceoomites  Picot,  Eustaohius,  RadnliiiB, 
^^tems,"  two  at  least  of  whom  are  weU  enough  known,  we  find  "  Vice- 
oomites Harduuinus,  Wide,  Wimer,  Wihumer,  Odo,  Godricus,   Nonnan, 
Cokudn,  Godwinus."    Could  there  have  been  so  many  English  Sheriffi  in 
1080 1  The  holding  of  high  office  by  Godrio  of  East-Anglia  (see  Appendix 
C)  and  Colswegen  of  Tiinooln  (see  above,  p.  a  18)  is  not  unlikely. 

'  The  King's  writ  is  given  in  Hist.  Eli.  352.  The  **  barones"  there  men- 
tkmed  are  Bishop  Geoffrey,  Abbots  Baldwin,  iEilsi  (doubtless  jSIthelsige  of 
^uuey),  and  Wulfwold,  Ivo  TaiUebois,  Peter  of  Valognes,  Sheriff  Picot, 
vid  acme  others  with  Nonnan  names.  This  throws  great  doubt  on  the 
%lith  Sheriff!. 

'  On  his  work,  see  Hist.  Eli.  353.  There  was  much  disputing  about  his 
*o<^0pting  the  benediction  from  Bemigius.  Compare  about  Battle,  above, 
P-409. 

li  2, 
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OHAP.  zx.  np  within  the  Isle  than  those  of  Bishop  ^thelwine  and  Eari 
Morkere.  All  else  had  yielded;  the  King,  we  are  toM, 
and  all  his  host  had  entered  the  Isle  and  had  come  as  near 

Hereward  to  the  Abbey  as  Wichford,*  when  Hereward,  with  a  smaB 


«-—       by 

wat^  band  of  comrades  like-minded  with  himself,  disdained  sab- 
mission.  Untouched  and  unhindered,  they  made  their  way, 
in  the  ships  which  they  kept  ready  armed  and  gnarded^  to 
the  open  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East-An^iisD 

Legends     Wells.*    With  his  escape  from  the  Isle  the  certain  history 

of  his  later  ^  ^ 

life.  of  Hereward  ends,  but  legend  g^es  on  to  tell  how  he  stiD 

led  the  life  of  an  outlaw^  how  he  still  remained  the  terror 
of  the  Normans^  and  from  the  wood  by  his  supposed  ances- 
tral home  at  Bourne  harried  at  pleasure  the  lands  of  nine 
shires^  as  fiu*  as  the  distant  towi\  of  Warwick.^  The  Abbey 
of  Peterborough,  under  its  Norman  Abbot,  was  an  object 

'  Geflta,  79.  **  Sabjungens  etiam  Begem  esie  apnd  Wychelbird  pvope 
nnioB  stadii  cam  omni  buo  ezerdtu." 

'  lb.  **  Bepente  hoc  fecit  cum  suiB  navibus  quai  habebat  bene  annia 
munitaa  ad  oaBtodiendas  aquas  in  drouitu  insuls,  in  quoddam  mare  trUe 
▼ocatum  juzta  Welle  seceasit,  magnum  et  spatioeum  lateribua  aqnanuii  ct 
liberoe  exitus  habens."  ''  Mare  imde  Tocatum  "  is,  I  suppoee,  simply  the 
"  great  and  wide  sea.** 

Anihentic  history  quite  bean  out  the  legend  as  regaids  the  eaei^w  of 
Hereward.  AU  surrendered,  say  both  the  Chronicles,  **  buton  Herewarde 
ane,  and  ealle  J«  [«  mid  him  w<^don,  and  he  hi  ahtlioe  ut  Iftdde."  So 
Florence ;  "  Omnes,  ezoepto  Herewardo  viro  strenuiasimo,  qui  per  palndes 
cum  pauds  evasit,  Begi  se  dedebant."  Neither  authority  gives  any  farther 
account  of  him. 

'  According  to  the  legend  (Oesta,  81)  Hereward  first  "  in  Brunneawald 
transivit,  et  similiter  in  magnis  sfl-vis  Northamtune  erhabitayit,  tenmm 
igne  et  ferro  devastans."  Then  we  are  told  that  the  forces  of  nine  shirea 
were  brought  against  him,  but  seven  only,  even  counting  Lincoln  and 
Holland  as  separate  shhres,  are  mentioned.  The  others  are  Northamptov^ 
Osmbridge,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick.  I  presume  that  the 
Hyde  writer  mixed  together  these  'more  inland  exploits  of  Hereward  witii 
the  defence  of  Ely,  when  he  said  (995)  that  **  Herewardus  tentans  lebeOaie, 
conducts  undique  validA  manu,  meditenanea  Anglie  loca,  in  qnonim 
.  ^  paludibus  delitescebat,  die  et  nocte  caede  et  rapin&  compl^Mt."    The 

mention  of  Warwick  also,  which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for,  must 
be  taken  in  oonnexion  with  the  Domesday  entries  about  Hereward  in  that 
shire. 
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r  his  special  hatred.     Tarold,  it  is  said,  was  onoe  made  ohap.  xx. 
risoner  and  was  driven  to  redeem  himself  at  an  incredible  ?^  ^^; 

ings  with 

rice ;  ^    and  we  hear  of  a  second  raid  on  the  monastery  Turold  of 
»elf,  onless  indeed  this  is  simply  the  earlier  one  moved  by  borough. 
tie  licence  of  legend  out  of  its  proper  place.    As  to  the 


nd  of  the  hero^  reports  differ.     The  two  chief  versions  Hb  marw 
gree  in   marrying  him  to  a  rich  Englishwoman  named  ^^hryth. 
ElfUuytti,  who.  had  made  her  own  peace  with  the  King 
Old  obtained  his  peace  also  for  her  husband  or  lover.^     In  His  reoon- 
>ne  tale,  after  some  further  exploits  and  the  refutation  of  ^th  the  * 
wme  slanderous  charges^  he  wins  William's  favour,  and  ^^• 
lies  quietly  in  the  King's  peace.^    Another  version  gives 
bis  life  a  more  tragic  end.    The  French  poet^  who  gives  He  aocom- 
Qie  fullest  account  of  his  later  days,  represents  William  ^^iHlm  to 
as  practising  towards  him  nearly  the  same  policy  which  Maine.     ^ 
earlier  in  his  reign  he  had  practised  towards  other  English- 
men whose  power  and  influence  he  dreaded.    William  on 
his  first  voyage  to  Normandy  took  with  him  the  chief  Earls 
ftnd  Prelates  of  England^^  and  we  shall  presently  see  Eadric 
of  Herefordshire,  now  reconciled  with  William^  accompany 
the  King  in  his  expedition  against   Scotland.^     It  was 
another  instance  of  the  same  policy  when  William,'  if  I 
rightly  understand   a    somewhat    difficult    passage,  took 
Hereward  with  him  among  the  Englishmen  who  helped  to 


^  OesU,  84.  But  who  can  believe  in  a  lanBom  of  thirty  thounnd 
poondBl 

*  The  rtory,  as  told  in  the  Gresta,  Is  dearly  made  up  of  two  distinot 
^^wiions.  The  name  .^Ifthryth,  in  the  corrupt  form  "  Alfued,"  comes  firom 
Gaiiiiar. 

*  Hus  Tersion  is  found  in  the  Gesta,  89-98.  The  whole  story  thus  winds 
^P ;  **  Herewardus  igitnr,  miles  inaign{^  et  in  multis  lods  expertus  et  oog^ 
'^^  a  Rege  in  gratiam  susoeptus,  cum  terns  et  possessionibus  patris  sui 
i&nltia  postmodnm  vixit  annis,  Begi  Willehno  fideliter  serviens  ao  devote 
^tnnpatriotis  plaoens  et  amicis ;  ac  sic  demum  quievit  in  pace,  ci^us  anims 
propitietur  Deus.    Amen." 

*  See  above,  pp.  75-78.  *  See  the  next  section. 
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osAP.  XX.  win  back  the  levolted  Coonly  of  Maine.^  In  this  version, 
as  in  the  other,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  hero  had 
really  won  the  favour  of  the  Norman  King,  nor  is  Williun 
himself  charged  with  any  double  dealing  towards  HerewBid 
•  after  his  submission.  But  the  King's  peace  oonld  not 
make  him  safe  against  the  violence  and  treachery  of  smaller 
men.  He  still  remained  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  men  of 
the  conquering  race,  men  perhaps  who  had  su£fered  firom 
his  prowess,  men  at  all  events  whose  deeds  were  as  law- 
Ckimar's  less  as  any  of  his  own  during  his  days  of  outlawxy.  He 
l^dea^.  1^  ^  ^^P  watch  within  and  without  his  house,  and  to 
plant  guards  when  he  was  at  his  meals.  Once  his  chaplain 
.^ithelward^  on  whom  this  duty  fell,  slumbered  at  his  post 
A  band  of  Normans  now  attacked  Hereward.  He  armed 
himself  in  haste;  his  spear  was  broken^  his  sword  was 
broken;  he  was  driven  to  use  his  shield  as  a  i^eapon; 
fifteen  Frenchmen  lay  dead  by  his  single  arm^  when  foor 
of  their  party  got  behind  him  and  smote  him  in  the  back.' 
This  stroke  brought  him  to  his  knees.     A  Breton  knig^ht^ 

1  ThiB  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  pMBage.iii  Geoflrej 
Gaimar,  Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  aa-13  ; 

"  Yen  ltd  ala  od  mult  de  gent,  H  i  ayoit  ainoeis  cbM, 

Triwes  aToit  tut  veiiement,  Walter  del  Bois  avoit  mai^ 

An  roi  se  deyoit  aoorder;  Et  dan  Geflrei  cil  de  Heine 

Dedem  ed  moU  patter  la  mer  Tint  en  prison  nne  simeine. 

DevoU  pwr  qwrToier  Jlfaiuatcs,  Erewaid,  qui  doit  aler  en  pees. 

Qui  ont  au  roi  tolet  chasteaus.  I^or  et  d'aigent  avoit  meint  fta.'* 

•  lb.  26; 

**  Od  s'esp^e  iiij.  en  occist,  Si  en  fiert  qe  ij.  FranoeiB  oodst ; 

Dki  qu*il  fiert  le  bois  retentist ;  Mte  iiij.  vindrent  )k  son  doa 

M^  done  brusa  le  brant  d*ascer  Qui  Font  £$m  par  mi  le  oora, 

Desus  Telme  d*un  chevalier,  Od  iiij.  lances  I'ont  fdm ; 

Et  il  Tescn  en  ses  mains  prist,  K'est  menreille  B*il  est  ch^u.** 

We  are  again  reminded  of  the  &te  of  Harold  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  499)*  and  oC 
that  of  Patroklos,  H.  zvi.  806 ; 
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Balph  of  Dol,  a  retainer,  it  would  seem^  of  the  despoiler  of  ohap.  xx. 
Godric's  widow,^  now  mshed  on  him,  but  Hereward,  by  a 
last  effort,  onoe  more  wielded  his  buckler  with  deadly  effect, 
and  tihe  Englishman  and  the  Breton  fell  dead  together.^ 
Another  Norman,  Asselin  by  name^  now  gave  the  last 
stroke  ;  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  English  hero^  and  swore 
by  Gh)d  and  his  might  that  so  valiant  a  man  he  had  never 
seen,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  three  more  in  the  land  like 

him,  the  Frenchmen  would  have  been  slain  or  driven  out 

of  England.' 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  worth  the  telling ;  but  all  that  Notices  of 

certain  history  can  say  is  that  a  Hereward,  most  likely  DomeadAj. 

the  hero  of  Ely,  appears  in  Domesday  as  a  holder  of  lands 

in  the  shires  of  Worcester  and  Warwick  under  Norman 

lords.* 


§  8.  TAe  Affairs  of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Marches, 

1070 — 1074. 

Our  last    notices    of   Northumberland    left   Gospatric  Stote  of 
i^stored  to  the  Earldom  over  the  desolated  land  of  the 


'  Gaimar,  Chxon.  Ang.-Korm.  i.  16 ; 

**  CU  oat  i  non  Baol  de  Dol,  Do  Tutteebtre  estoit  venuz. 

Tutbnzy  was  the  cagUe  of  Hemzy  of  Ferrers.    See  above,  p.  37. 
*  Oaimar,  u.  s. ; 


it 


**  Ore  sont  amdni  mort  abatuz  Et  Ereward  et  li  Breton." 

•lb.; 

"  Mte  Alselin  le  parocdst.  Que  onques  si  hardl  ne  fat  troT^  ; 

Oil  de  Ereward  le  chef  prist,  Et  sll  enst  ^u  od  lai  trols, 

8e  jura  Dieu  et  sa  vertu.  Mar  i  entraasent  li  Fraii9oiB ; 

Et  li  autre  qui  I'ont  v^n  Et  s'il  ne  fust  issi  oods, 

Par  meinte  foiz  Font  fort  jur6,  Touz  lea  chafast  fbn  del  pais." 

This  Tersion  seems  to   be  followed  bj  the  Hyde  writer  (295) ;  '*  Post 
multas  denique  osedes  atque  seditiones,  multa  paois  fioedera  cmn  Rege  fiMta 
•t  temerarie  yiolata,  qn&dam  die  cum  omnibus  sodis  ab  hostibus  circum- 
▼entus'miserabiUter  oooubuit." 
^  On  the  lands  of  Hereward,  see  Appendix  00. 
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OHAP.  XX.  ancient  Bemicia.^    Of  the  spiritaal  chief  of  the  district, 
Bishop  ^thelwine  of  Durham,  we  have  heard  as  leaving  a 
safe  shelter  in  Scotland  to  share  the  perils  of  the  defendeis 
of  EI7,  and   as  at  last  dying  in   ward  in   the    distant 
monastery  of  Abingdon.^    At  York  Thomas  of  Bayetix  was 
beginning  that  career  of  ecclesiastical  reform  which  has 
won  him  an  honourable  place  in  local  history.^     But  the 
Earldom  of  which  his  metropolitan  city  was  ihe  head  now 
came  even  nominally  to  an  end  by  the  revolt  and  imprison- 
No  Earl  of  ment  of  Morkere.    No  Earl  of  Southern  Norttimnberland, 
appointed,  of  Deira  or  Yorkshire,  was  ever  again  appointed,  and  finom 
Name  of     this  time  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kin&rdom  became  defi- 

North-  .  .  . 

humber-     nitely  confined  to  its  Northern  portion.     The  Northem 

JJJ^Qgfij^  metropolis  was  clearly  looked  on  as  a  post  which  oonid 

to  Ber-       j^qi  \yQ  safely  put  under  any  local  ruler.     It  must  be  placed 

under  the  direct  authority  of  the  King  and  his  immediate 

officers.      But  Northumberland  in  the  new  sense,   as   a 

border  land  constantly  exposed  to  Scottish  inroads,  called 

for  a  governor  who  should  hold  some  amount  of  inde- 

The  Ber-    pendent  power.     For  a  while  longer  we  shall  see   that 

Earldom     William  still  entrusted  this  great  command  to  English 

retained.     iiQi(jerg  of  the  ancient  local  families.     At  a  later  stage 

of  his  reign  the  Northumbrian  Earldom^  like  other 
Earldoids,  was  held  by  strangers^  but  the  presence  of 
an  Earl  of  some  kind  in  Northumberland  was  found  to 
be  always  needM. 
End  of  the  The  rebellion  and  death  of  Eadwine,  like  the  rebellion 
Earldom.  ^^^  imprisonment  of  Morkere,  brought  the  Earldom  of 
Mercia  to  an  end  as  well  as  that  of  Deira.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  great  Earldoms  on  the 
north-western  border  towards  Wales  were  finally  settled.^ 

^  See  above,  p.  303.  *  See  above,  p.  479.  '  See  aboTe,  p.  37 j. 

*  I  think  we  may  infer  this  both  from  the  probabiliiy  of  the  case  and 
from  the  ezpressionB  of  Orderio  (521  D),  the  beginningB  of  his  perfeotly 
independent  narratlTe  after  the  loss  of  William  of  PoitierB;  **  Bex  Gail- 
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The  Earldom  of  Hereford^  held  by  William  Fitz-Osbem^  cbhf,  xz. 
had   been    formed  within  the  Earldom  of   Harold,  but  ^"^f?^.  ^ 


probably  kept    his    nominal   juriBdiction   over  under 
Chester  and  Shrewsbury  till  his  last  revolt.^    These  two  Fitz- 
important    border  districts  were    formed  into  Earldoms  ^^^^^^ 
which  bad  more  of  the  character  of  separate  principalities 
than  it  was  the  usual  policy  of  William  to  allow.    Chester,  Eftrldom  of 
the  final  conquest  of  the  great  Northern  campaign,  was,  under 
«  we  have  seen,  first  enWod  to  ^  King's  step-son.  S^!?,,, 
the    Fleming   Gerbod.^     But    the    new  Earl  was  soon 
tempted  to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  his  own  country, 
where  he   suffered  a  long  imprisonment.^     By  his  de- 
parture his  English  Earldom  seems  to  have  been  looked  on 
as  Tacated.     It  was  now  granted  to  Hugh  of  Ayranches,  Hugh  of 

.«  AyraDohes 

the  son    of  Richard,  the  grandson  of  the  traitor  Thur-  Earl  of 
Stan.'*     The  dignity,  as  held  by  him,  was  clothed  with  f^^J^,'^, 
special  priyileges.     All  the  land  in  the  shire,  with  the  state  of 
exception  of  that  held  by  the  Bishop,  belonged  to  the  ^a^e!^ 
Earl  in  the  first  instance/  and  its  actual  possessors  held 
it  of  him  as  their  lord.     In  Cheshire  proper  therefore 
there  were  no  King's  Thegns,  nor  any  immediate  tenants- 
in-chief  of  the  Crown  of  any  kind,  nor  were  any  lands 
held  by  the  King  himself  in  demesne.      But  in  certain 

lelmiu,  dejeotiB,  ut  dixixnuB,  Merdoniin  maximis  ConsulibuB,  Ednino 
KiUoet  interfecto  et  Moroaro  in  vinculis  constricto,  adjutoribuB  suls  inolitaa 
A-ngluB  regiones  distribnit."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Earldoms,  reck- 
oning however  that  of  William  Fits-Osbem,  in  which  he  is  doubtless 
wrong. 

*  See  above,  p.  179.  ■  See  above,  p.  317. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  51a  A.  **  Cestram  et  oomitatmn  ejus  Gherbodo  Flandrensi 
ismdudum  Bex  dederat,  qui  magna  ibi  et  difficilia,  tarn  ab  Anglis  quam 
ft  GuaUis  adversantibus,  pertulerat."  Of  his  share  in  the  Flemish  troubles 
ve  shall  hear  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  Chapter^ 

*  lb.  *«  Interea  Rex  Gestrensem  oonsulatum  Hugoni  de  Abrinds,  filio 
Kcaidi  cognomento  Goi,  concessit."    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  291. 

*  Domesday,  269  h.  **  In  Oestrescire  tenet  Episoopus  ejusdem  dvitatis 
de  Rflge  quod  ad  suum  pertinet  episcopatum.  Totam  reliquam  terram 
^^^i&Hatto  tenet  Hugo  Gomes  de  Rege  cum  suis  hominibus." 
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OBAF.  zz.  outlying  dependencieB  of  the  shire  we  find  a  diflfewnftt  staie 

State  of     of  things.  In  those  days  Lancashire  did  not  exist  as  a  Am ; 

between     its  northern  portion  formed  part  of  the  vast  shire  of  Toric, 

mbbi^^*^^  while  its  southern  portion^  described  in  the  Sxxrvey  as  the 

Land  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Bipple^  had  been  Ciniini 

land  under  King  Eadward,  and  was  held  under  kixn  by  i 

crowd  of  petty  Thegns,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  tennrefli 

seemed  to  have  been  raised  but  little  above  the  rank  <^ 

churls  or  even  of  serfe.^    These  lands  had  been  granted  by 

William  to  Roger  of  Poitou^  but  at  the  time  of  the  Survey 

Bobert  of   they  were  again  held  by  the  Crown.     Bobert  of  Bhuddlsii 

holds   ^   *^»  King  Eadward's  armour-bearer,^  held  of  the  King! 

North        district  bearing  the  vague  but  sounding  title  of  North 

WaleSj  the  boundaries  of  which  it  was  perhaps  discreet  not 

to  define  more  ezactiy.^    With  these  exceptions^  the  whole 

of  the  Cheshire  of  the  Survey^  a  district  much  larger  UiaD 

the  present  shire,  formed  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  piia* 

PriWleges  cipality  in  the  hands  of  the  Palatine  Earl.    If  the  privileges 

Palatine     ^^  ^^^  Earls  of  Chester  had  not  been  exceptional^  if  all  tl^ 

^^^*        Earldoms  of  England  had  been  of  the  same  nature  as 

theirs,   England    could  never    have  remained  an  united 

Elingdom,  but  must  have  split  in  pieces  like  France  and 


^  Domesday,  a6a  h.  "  Temm  inter  Ripe  et  Mersham  tenvit  Bqgmoi 
Pictayienedfl.  Modo  tenet  Bex.*'  The  fuller  aocoant  of  then  Umda  comaB 
in  169  h.  The  number  of  landholders  T.  R.  E.  U  Teiy  great.  Their  \M- 
ings  were  yery  jonall  and  their  burthens  very  heavy.  "  Omnes  isti  tuv 
habnerunt  consuetudinem  reddere  ii.  oras  denariomm  de  unftqn&qM 
carucatft  tfme,  et  fiiciebant  pro  oonsnetudine  domos  Regis  et  que  ibi  per 
tinebant;  MciU  vilkmi,'*  Thmr  services  and  tenures  are  deeoribed  at  length, 
and  are  exceedingly  curious.  I  shall  most  likely  have  to  ^leak  of  than 
again  in  my  fifth  volume. 

'  See  aboYCy  p.  74.  ,0ee  the  fuller  aooount  of  his  eariy  life  in  Ord.  Vit 
670  A. 

*  Domesday,  369.  **  Botbertus  de  Boelent  tenet  de  Rege  Nortwakii 
ad  firmam  pro  xl.  libris,  pneter  iUam  terram  quam  Rex  ei  dederat  in  feodo 
et  pneter  terras  episcopatus."  Presently  we  read,  *'  Omnis  alia  terra  eit  in 
silvis  et  moris,  nee  potest  arari." 
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the  Empire.^     But  it  is  plain  that  William  allowed  these  chap.  xx. 
exceptional  privileges  only  on  the  exposed  frontiers  of  his 
Kingdom,  where  it  was  specially  needfal  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  local  ruler.    The  Earl  of  Chester  had  to  wage  Hugh's 
a  constant  war  with  the  Welsh,^  and  in  this  work  Earl^U^^l^^ 
Hugh  found  an  able  helper  in  Robert^  who  bears  the  title  '^^^J*'*- 
of  Marquess  in  its  primitiye  sense,  as  one  of  the  first  Lord  Rhuddliui'B 
Marchers  of  the  Welsh  borders.^     On  the  site  of  King  ?l?"J^*t 

®  the  Welsh. 

C^uffydd's  palace  of  Rhuddlan,  the  palace  which  was  burned  1073-1088. 
by  Harold  as  the  earnest  of  his  great  Welsh  campaign,^  a  ^^ 
castle  and  town  arose,  ^  from  which  the  Marquess  Robert  Rhuddlaii. 
carried  on  for  fifteen  years  a  constant  warfare  with  his 
British  neighbours.^    At  last,  in  the  year  after  the  death 


^  See  ToL  i.  p.  322. 

'  Old.  'Vlt.  522  A.  **  Qui  [Hugo]  cum  Rodberto  de  Bodelento  et 
Rodbeito  de  Malo-paasu,  aliisque  proceribus  /em  maltam  Guallorum 
ungninem  effudit."  The  second  of  the  two  Roberts  has  left  his  name  to 
the  town  of  Malpas. 

*  lb.  670  A.  "  Robertas  prmoepe  militin  ejus  et  totius  provincisB  guber- 
UAtor  factos  est."  He  is  directly  after  called  "  bellioosos  Marchio"  and 
**  Robertus  Marchisus,"  *'  Marchisus  audax.*' 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  470. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  670  A.  '*  Decreto  Regis  oppidum  contra  Guallos  [hriT^lxurfio] 
apod  Rodelentum  congtmctum  est,  et  Roberto,  ut  ipse  pro  defensione 
Anglici  regni  barbaris  opponeretur,  datum  est/*  Domesday,  269.  **  Hugo 
Comes  tenet  de  Rege  Roelend.  Ibi  T.  R.  E.  jaoebat  Englefield,  et  tota 
erat  wasta.  Eduinus  Comes  tenebat.  Qnando  Hugo  Gomes  leoepit,  simi- 
liter erat  wasta.  Modo  habet  in  dominio  medietatem  castelli  quod  Roelent 
▼ocatur,  et  caput  est  hujus  terrsB.**  Presently  we  read,  "  Rotbertus  de 
Roelent  tenet  de  Hugone  Comite  medietatem  ejusdem  castelli  et  burgi ; " 
ud  again,  "  In  ipso  maneiio  Roelent  est  factum  noviter  castellum,  similiter 
Roelent  appellatum  [some  castles,  like  Rougemont  at  Exeter,  bore  names 
^ffersnt  from  those  of  the  towns  where  they  stood].  Ibi  est  novum  bnrgnm ." 
The  wasted  state  of  the  land  was  handed  on  from  the  wars  in  Eadward*8 
^y.    Of,  voL  ii.  p.  388. 

*  Orderic  (670  B)  desoribes  his  waifr^e  at  laige,  how  he  followed  the 
^>>fi>ny  through  "  silvas  et  paludes  et  per  arduos  montes."  He  then  adds. 
"Quosdam  oomminus  ut  pecudes  iireyerenter  occidit,  alios  yero  diutius 
^cnlis  manoipayit,  aut  indebitsB  senrituti  atrociter  suhjugavit.  Christi- 
Mln  non  licet  fratres  sues  sic  opprimere,  qui  in  fide  Christi  saoro  renati 
>iint  bi^ytismate."    He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Robert's  "  snperfoia  et  cupiditas, 
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CHAP.  XX.  of  the  Conqueror,  the  lord  of  Bhuddlan  was  himself  cat 

g^°J^  off  by  the  arms  of  another  Qraffjrdd.i     His  chief,  Earl 

Bhuddlan.  Hugh,  sarvived  his  valiant  lieatenant   many  years.     Of 

g^  Vj^     him  our  chief  authority  draws  a  most  unfavourable  picture. 

ncterof     He  resembled  the  great  King  in  whose  stead  he  mled 

'  only  in  his  personal  corpulence  ^  and  in  his  love  of  war 

and  hunting;   in  his  nobler  qualities  he  had  no  share. 

Given  up  to  excess  of  every  kind,  he  left  behind  him  a 

large  spurious  offspring  of  both  sexes  ;^  and  we  are  told 

that  he  was  at  once  greedy  and  lavish,  but  never  libeial.'* 

In  his  devotion  to  the  sports  of  the  field  he  laid  waste 

his  own  lands,  and  he  paid  more  regard  to  hunters  and 

&leoners  than  to  either  the  priest  or  the  husbandman.^ 

Against  this  assemblage  of  vices  it  may  be  a  small  matter 

to  set  that  he  substituted  monks  for  canons  in  the  chnrch 

of  Saint  Werburh,*  and  rebuilt  the   minster,  where   he 


quK  per  totam  orbem  mortalinm  poasident  pectora."  The  brotherhood  of 
Norman  and  Welshman  was  donbtlees  better  understood  at  Saint  ETxeux 
than  it  was  at  Rhnddhm, 

^  His  death  is  described  at  length  by  Orderic  (670  C,  D).  It  was  fiil- 
lowed  we  are  told  by  "  nimius  luotos  Ang^rum  et  Normannoram.*'  In 
common  warftre  with  the  Briton  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
to  have  forgotten  their  differences. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  531  A.    "Yentris  ingluviei  serviebat,  unde  ninds 
pondere  pnegravatus  vix  ire  poterat." 

'  lb.  B.     "  £  pellidbus  plurimam  sobolem  utriusque  9exta  genuitk  quae 
diversis  infortuniis  abeorpta  pene  tota  periit.*' 

'  lb.  A.   **  Hie  non  dapsilis,  sed  prodigus  erat ;  non  <Mn'l^"»  secum^  sed 
exerdtum  ftmper  duoebat." 

'  lb.  "Tpse  terram  suam  quotidie  devastabat,  et  plus  auoupiboa  ac 
venatoribus  quam  term  cultoribus  vel  coeli  oratoribus  applaudebat."  This 
picture  is  curiously  borne  out  by  Domesday.  In  263  b  we  read  of  the  fonner 
small  estate  of  a  fne  Englishman,  **  Wasta  fiiit,  et  est  modo  in  fbresta 
Comitis ;"  in  269,  "  Hanc  silvam  habet  Gomes  in  forestft  su&  podtam ;  *'  and* 
more  emphatically  than  all,  in  268  &,  "  Harum  zx.  hidarum  omnes  sUvas 
habet  Comes  in  forestft  sua  poeitas.  Unde  maneria  stmt  muUum  prorata." 
The  entry  also  **  idra  accipitris  *'  seems  to  occur  more  commonly  on  Hugh's 
lands  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Survey. 

*  See  above,  p.  314.    Orderic  (671  A)  makes  the  curious  remark  that 
**  Deo  monachorum  gregem  inter  beUuinos  coetus  nutriebat." 
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himself  in  his  last  days  put  on  the  monastic  garb/  and  chap.  xz. 
where  portions  of  his  work  still  remain.     Yet  one  would  ^^^^ 
think  that  there  must,  after  all,  have  been  some  good  n^onk  and 

dies. 

thing  in  the  man  who^  at  least  in  his  later  days^  chose  noi. 
the  holy  Anselm  as  the  physician  and  guardian  of  hisHiBfriend- 

"^  ship  for 

SOuL^  Anflelm. 

To  the  south  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester  lay  the  other  Boger  of 
great  Earldom  which  was  held  by  Boger  of  Montgomery,  gomery, 
William's  earlier  conquests  had  given  him  his  reward  in  ^^  ^^ 
the  Souths  in  the  possession  of  Chichester  and  of  thatbuzy. 
fortress   of  Arundel  which,  raised  before  King:  William  ?^"®^*^ 

"  in  BuBsez. 

came  into  England,  is  held  to  have  kept  to  this  day  the  ^p„ndel 
special  virtue  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  Earl  upon  its  Gu^e. 
holder.^     Besides  these  southern  estates,  Boger^  after  the 
&11  of  Morkere,  received  as  a  further  grant  the  Earldom  Hereoeives 
of  Shropshire^  with  the  peninsular  town  of  Shrewsbury  *  ^om  ^f  " 
as  its  capital.     In  that  town  and  shire  he  held  rights  ^^^'^ 
only  less  extensive  than  those  which  Earl  Hugh  held  in 
Chester  and  Cheshire.   In  Shropshire  there  were  no  Crown  Priyilegei 
lands  and  no  King's  Thegns ;  aU  the  land^  except  what  was  dom. 
held  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  by  a  very  few  Norman 
owners,  was  held  by  the  Earl  and  his  men.^    Of  Earl 


'  Old.  Yit.  787  B.  "  Hugo  Oestrenais  Gomes  in  lectum  deddlt,  et  post 
dmtmnm  Jungnarein  monachatum  in  ocenobio  qnod  idem  Gestra  oonstmx- 
ont  BQscepit,  atque  postridunm^  yi.  Kid.  Augusti,  obiit." 

'  Kadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  z.  "  Adjoiatus  ab  Hugone  Gestrense  Gomite 
nniltiaque  aliis  Anglorom  regni  prindpibus,  qui  eum  animarmn  suarum 
medioun  et  adyooatum  elegerant.*' 

*  Ord.  Vit.  5a a  B.  **  Bex  OniUelmiu  Bogerio  de  Monte-Oomerid  in 
piimis  oaatrum  Anmdellum  et  nrbem  Gioestram  dedit"  On  Arundel 
^Mtle,  see  aboye,  p.*66. 

^  lb.  **  Postea  comitatom  Sorobesboiiffi,  quae  in  monte  super  Sabrioam 
flvTium  sita  est,  adjedt.** 

'  After  the  small  list  of  tenants-in-ohief  in  Domesday,  a5a,  we  read, 
"  Oomes  Bogerius  qnod  reliquum  est  tenet  oum  suis  bominibus."  So  in 
P*  354 ;  "  Ipee  Gomes  Bogerius  tenet  de  Bege  dyitatem  Sdropesberie  et 
^otom  oomitatum  et  totum  dominium  quod  Bex  E.  ibi  babebat."  Earl  Boger 
^  no  lees  a  tenant  than  Earl  Hugh  himself.    We  read  in  the  same 
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■ 

oHAF.  zx.  Roger  a  &r  better  character  is  handed  down  to  as  thin 
of  hu  brother  chie&  at  Chester  and  Hereford^  but  it  mniti 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  writer  who  giveB  it  to  us  was 
bound  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  his  mi&nory.^    It 

SuS^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  '^*'  *^*  ^^^  English  bnzsresses 

of  Shrawt-  of  Shrewsbury  bitterly  complained  of  the  grievances  whtdi 

^^^'         they  underwent  under  his  rule.     The  building*   of  the 

castle^  and  that  of  the  Abbey  which  we  shall  presently 

have  to  speak  of,  the  devastation  of  several  houses  from 

unknown  causes,  and  the  establishment  in  the  town  of 

French  burgesses,  who  seem  not  to  have  been  subject  to 

the  same  taxes  as  their  English  neighbours^  had  g^reatly 

lessened  the  tax-paying  power  of  the  borough ;   yet  the 

same  tribute  was  exacted  which  had  been  paid    in   the 

days  of  King  Eadward.^  At  the  same  time  the  burgesses  of 

Shrewsbury  might  rejoice  that  they  were  in  less  evil  case 

than  tUbir  brethren  in  other  towns  whose  tribute  was 

Influence    actually  raised.^    And  possibly  the  two  pictures  given  us 

oeaeive       of  Earl  Roger  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  the 


¥aves. 


influence  for  evil  and  for  good  of  his  two  successive  wives. 
For  his  first  wife^  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had   the 
Murder  of  heiress  of  Belesme.  the  cruel  Mabd>     She  at  last  met 

Mabel 

1082.  *       with  the  reward  of  her  misdeeds.    In  her  town  of  Buxes  by 

page,  ''  Hugo  Comes  tenet  Bogerio  Comite  in  Walk  teiEam  de  G«L**  It  n 
added,  "T.  B.  E.  fait  wasta,  et  quando  Hngo  recepit  nmiliter." 

^  Ord.  Yit.  532  B.  *'  Hie  sapieuB  et  moderatus  et  amator  ssqiiitatia  laity 
et  comitatem  sapientum  et  modeBtorum  dilexit."  He  goes  on  to  mmtioD 
the  good  influence  on  the  Earrs  mind  which  was  exercnBed  by  three  olark^, 
hifl  own  £Ather  OdeleriuB^  of  whom  more  anon,  and  two  others  caUed  Qode- 
bald  and  Herbert. 

'  Domesday,  35  a.  "Dicont  Angligens  bargoDaes  de  Scnropeoiberie 
multum  grave  sibi  esse  quod  ipsi  reddunt  totum  geldnm  sicati  reddebi^tor 
T.  B.  £.,  quamvis  casteUum  Gomitis  occupayerit  li.  masuias  et  alii  1.  masare 
sint  vastee,  et  zliii.  Francigens  bui^genses  teneant  masuras  geldantes  T.  R.  £^ 
et  abbatia  quam  facit  ibi  Comes  dederat  ipse  xxziz.  bui^genses  oUm  aizniU-^ 
ter  com  aliis  geldantes." 

'  See  above,  pp.  163,  aoo,  216. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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the  Dive  the  Countess  was  reposing  herself  after  her  bath^^  ohap.  xx. 
when  she  was  slain  by  four  brothers  who  were  among  the 
many  wliose  inheritances  she  had  taken  away  by  wrong 
and  robbery.*    The  death  of  his  cruel  helpmate,  and  the  "^jf  "^"^ 
▼irtaes  of  his  second  wife^  AdeHza  the  daughter  of  Everard  iza. 
of  Poisaty  of  the  noblest  blood  of  France,*^  wrought,  we  Hib  mon- 
are  told,  for  good  upon  the  character  of  Roger.     Already  dations. 
a  bountifnl  benefactor  of  monks  in  Normandy^^  he  became 
in  England  a  still  more  renowned  patron  and  founder. 

It  is  this  last  character  of  Earl  Roger  which  indirectly 
connects  him  with  one  of  our  most  valuable  authorities  for 
the  Instory  of  these  times.     Among  his  followers  was  History  of 
Odelerins   the  son  of  Constantius,  a  priest  of  Orleans.  ^fOH^s. 
He  was    the  Earl's    chaplain    and    confessor,  to  whom  His  settle- 
he  gave   a  wooden  church  which   stood  in  a  suburb  of  shrews- 
Shrewsbury  beyond  the  Severn.*    The  French  clerk  had^'*'^* 
married  an  English  wife,  and  was  the  father  of  at  least  of  Orderic. 
three  English-bom  sons.     One,  seemingly  the  eldest,  re-J^^.^^ 

ceived  the  English  name  of  Orderic;®  another  bore  the  February 

i6, 1075. 

^  The  story  of  the  death  of  Mabel  is  told  at  length  by  Orderic  (578  B). 
The  chief  murderer,  with  his  brothers,  "noctu  ad  oameram  Comitusn 
•coeaoit,  ipsamque  in  munidpio  super  Divam,  quod  Buris  dicitur,  in  leoto 
post  Imhiiwiin  delidaiitem,  pro  reoompensatione  patrimonii  sui  ense  detrun- 
cavxt."  Her  son  Hugh  tried  in  vain  to  overtake  the  slayers  of  his  mother, 
but  they  had  warily  broken  down  the  bridges,  and  so  escaped  and  made 
their  way  to  Apulia. 
•  Ord.  Vit.  578  B. 

'  lb.  D.  **  Adelainam  Ebrardi  de  Pusaoio,  qui  de  nohiliasimis  Franoorum 
prooeribus  erat,  filiam."  He  adds,  ^sequens  a  priori  matrona  dispar 
moribos  ezstitit.  Nam  maturitate  et  religione  viguit,  vimmque  suum  ad 
amorem  monachorum  et  defensionem  pauperum  frequenter  inoitavit.** 
**  ^auperea,"  in  the  case  of  Boger  and  AdeUza,  may  be  translated  Engliih' 
mm.         •  «  See  Will.  Gem.  vii.  2a. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  579  C,  D.     '^Ulic  [beyond  the  east  gate  of  Shrewsbury] 

'^^B^irom  lignea  o^>ella  priaois  temporibus  aSiuuardo  oonsanguineo  condita 
ftierftt- 

*  The  truer  Knglish  form  of  the  name  would  be  OrdHCt  ^^^  the  Abbot 
of  Abingdon  mentioned  in  vol.  iii.  p.  731,  and  Ordrieus  is  the  form  in  his 
own  texty  but  his  editors  seem  to  have  established  the  use  of  the  longer 
form,  analogous  to  the  received  forms  of  the  names  Theodoric  and  fVederick. 
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OHAP.  zx.  French  name  of  Everard,  while  the  youngest  was  called 

after  the  saintly  Benedict,  the  &ther  of  Western  monas- 

HiiEng-    ticism.^    The  young  Orderic  received  his  name  from  the 

S^n!^""*"  priest  who  baptized  him  in  the  church  of 


near  the  Severn.'    At  the  age  of  five  years  he  learned 

the  first  radiments  of  letters  from  the  priest  Siwaid,  his 

maternal  kinsman,  in  the  church  by  the  gate  of  Shxews- 

buiy  which  was  then  or  afterwards  held  by  his  father.' 

And,  if  we  take  his  own  words  literally,  his  education 

was  so  strictly  English  that  he  did  not  understand  tiie 

Sent  to      native  tongue  of  his  own  fiftther.^    At  the  age  of  ten  years, 

^^^      the  young  Orderic,  called  in  religion  Vital,^  was  sent  as  a 

1085.         tender  exile,  as  he  calls  himself^  from  the  furthest  parts 

of  Mercia^  to  serve  Ood  in  a  monastery  beyond  the  sea.' 

This  was  that  famous  house  of  Ouche  or  Saint  EytouI, 

^  See  beLow,  p.  499. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  548  A.  *'  Apud  Ettrngesham  in  eodeflU  Sanoti  E^ttn  Goih 
feasoris,  quae  dta  est  super  Sabrinam  fluvium,  per  ministeriom  Qrdrici 
saoerdotis  sacro  fonte  renatus  som."  So  again  934  A,  where  he  addi^ 
**  mihi  ejusdem  saoerdotis,  patrini  sdlioet  mei,  nomen  indidisti." 

*  lb.  924  A.  **  Quum  quinqne  essem  annomm,  apnd  nrbem  Scrobes- 
buriam  soholie  traditus  smn,  et  prima  tibi  servitia  clericatfis  obtuli  in 
basilicft  sanctoram  Petri  et  Pauli  ApostolonmL  Iltic  Sigaardns  iiwilgnii 
presbyter  per  quinqne  annoa  Oarmentia  Niooetratn  Uteris  docnit  me,  »e 
psalmis  et  hymnis  aUisque  necessariis  instmctionibaB  mancipayit  me."  la 
548  A  it  stands  thus,  "  Siuua[r]do  nobili  preabytero  Uteris  erudiendis  a 
genitore  traditus  sum.*'  I  presume  that  this  Siward  is  the  same  as 
"  Siwardus  oonsanguineus  "  spoken  of  before.  He  must  have  been  a  kins- 
man of  Odelerius*  EngUsh  wife. 

*  In  924  C  he  says  that,  when  he  reached  Nonnandy,  "Ungaam,  nt 
Joseph  In  JEgypto,  quam  non  noyeram  audiyi."  The  Nonnana  aie 
"  exteri,"  but  they  show  him  no  tittle  kindness. 

*  lb.  **  Nomen  YitaUs  pro  AngUoo  roeamine,  quod  Normannis  abaopum 
oensebatur,  mihi  impositum  est." 

*  In  547  C  he  is  **  de  extremis  Merdomm  finibus  deoennis  Angligena 
hue  adyectus,  barbarusque  et  ignotus  adyena;"  in  the  next  page,  "de 
AngU&  in  Normanniam  teneUus  exsul,  ut  SBtemo  Begi  miUtarem,  destin- 
atus  sum;**  and  again  in  924  0,  *' deoennis  itaque  Britannicum  mare 
transfiretayi,  exsul  In  Normanniam  yoii,  ounctis  ignotus  neminem  cognoyi." 
Dunstan  or  .£lf  heah  could  hardly  haye  been  a  better  EngUshman  than 
this  son  of  a  French  settler. 
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which  owes  no  small   part  of  its  fame  to  his  presenoe  ohap.  jul 
within  its  walls.     There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days^ 
recording  the  acts  of  Norman  saints  and  Norman  heroes^ 
bat  never  losing  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  never 
forgetting  his  love  for  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom.^ 
This  personal  history  of  Orderic  is  one  which  deserves  Lessona 

tAUffht  by 

our  closest  attention.     Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  the  hlstoiy 
the  foreign  settlers  in  England  mingled  with  the  natives^  of  Orderic 
and  how  their  sons  came  to  look   upon   themselves  as  the  foreign 
Englishmen.     The  fether  of  Orderic  indeed,   a  French-?®**^®" 
man  in  the  strictest  sense,  would  not  be  open  to  any  f^liah. 
feelings  which  were  distinctively  Norman.     But  Normans 
and  Frenchmen^  both  speaking  the  tongue  of  the  con- 
querors, formed  one  class  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
quered English,  and,  if  there  be  anything  in  blood»  a  man 
from  Orleans,  whether  his  descent  were  Roman,  Gaulish^ 
or  even  Frankish,  was  much  further  removed  from  Eng- 
lishmen than  a  man  from  Bayeux  or  Coutanoes.    Yet  this 
foreign   priest    clearly  lived   on  terms  of  equality  and 
friendship  with  the  people  from  among  whom  he  chose 
his  wifcj  and  to  one  of  whom  he  trusted  his  son  for  educa- 
tion.   To  Orderic  himself  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred, 
any  more  than  it  occurred  to  Thomas  of  London^  that  he 
was  anything  but  an  Englishman.    His  sojourn  from  child-  Abiding 
nood   in  a  Norman   monastery^  his   necessarily  greater  feeling  of 
familiarity  with  the   si)eech  a^d  manners  of  Normandy, 
never  wiped  out  the  English  spirit  from  the  heart  of  one 
who  was  bom  of  an  English  mother  on  English  soil. 
And  Orderic  the  EngUshman,  as  he  loves  to  call  himself^' 
could  hardly  have  looked  on  his  &ther,  or  even  his  father's 
patron,  as  an  enemy  of  Englishmen. 
We  may  remark  also  that^  though  Orderic  often  makes 

'  He  onoe  at  leut  visited  England,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on. 
*  '^'Vitalis  Angligena"  is  his  description  throughout.     See  especially 
547  B,  and  the  end  of  his  History,  924,  925. 

VOL.  IV.  K  k 
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6HAP.  xz.  nse  of  the  common  phrases  of  abuse  towards  the  manied 

S^*^"*    clergy  and  their  wives,  thongh  he  lets  us  know  tiiat  to 

p^oed  aa  a  1^  the  son  of  a  priest  was  looked  on  as  a  disqnalificalioB 

priest.        for  ecclesiastical  dignities/  yet  he  speaks  of  his  own  hiitb 

and  his  own  parents  without  any  feeling  of  shame.    It 

is  clear  that  Odelerius  was  a  father  of  whom  no  son  had 

need  to  be  ashamed,  and  it  is  equally  clear,  fiom  tiie 

position  which  he  held  and  the  influence  which  he  ex0- 

cised,  that  his  neighbours,  French  and  English,  did  not 

look  on  his  married  household  as  a  matter  of  reproadL 

EariBoger  He  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Earl  Roger  in  his  pioos 

ghrewi-      undertakiDgs,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  great 

^^  ^    Abbey  of  Shrewsbury  first  arose.     The  town  which  formed 

iu«  ^-      the  capital  of  Soger's  Earldom  was  a  very  stronghold  of 

ff6StioXL 

the  secular  clergy.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Shrews- 
bury contained  no  monastery,  but  several  well-endowed 
foundations  of  secular  canons  stood  within  its  walls.'  The 
ordinary  process  would  have  been  to  drive  the  seculars  out 
of  one  of  these  churches,  as  Earl  Hugh  did  at  Chester,' 
and  to  call  this  process  a  new  foundation.  Instead  of  this, 
Odelerius  offered  his  own  church  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
1083.     new  foundation.^    The  Earl  made  his  vow  before  the  altar 


^  See  above,  p.  448. 

'  The  poooooiriong  of  the  churcheB  of  Saint  Marj,  Saint  Micha^  Salst 
Chad  (Ceadda).  Saint  Alkmund  (Ealhmimd),  and  Saint  Julian  aie  all 
recorded  in  Domesday  (253  &,  253).  Of  Saint  Mary's,  and  the  cnxioaf 
story  about  one  of  its  canons,  we  have  already  heard ;  see  voL  ii.  p.  550^ 
and  ed.  The  land  there  spoken  of  had,  by  the  time  of  the  Survey,  ooBst 
into  the  hands  of  Earl  Roger,  and  it  is  added,  *'  Yasta  est  et  vasta  mvents 
est ;"  and  of  one  possession  of  Saint  Alkmund  we  read,  "  Comes  Rogerini 
abstulit  ecclesiss."  Otherwise  none  of  these  foundations  seem  to  hare 
been  touched  by  the  Conquest.  Those  of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint  Chad 
remained  independent  collegiate  churches  with  Deans  down  to  the  DisKlib 
tion.  Saint  Julian  and  Saint  Michael  seem  (Mon.  Angl.  viii  X464)  to 
have  got  attached  to  the  College  of  Battlefield  founded  by  Hemy  the 
Fourth.  •  See  above,  p.  49  a. 

-  *  Orderic  (581  C)  says  that  the  monasteiy  was  founded  "  in  lundo  patrii 
mei/'  eyidently  meaning  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  in  which  his  lather 
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of  Saint  Peter,  and  made  his   gift  by  the  symbolical  ohap.  xz. 
offering  of  his  gloves.^    The  Abbey  gradually  arose  in  the  1087-1094. 
Foregate  of  Shrewsbury,^  but  the  endowment  which  it 
i^eoeived  from  its  founder  seems  not  to  have  been  magni- 
ficent.^    Odelerius  himself  was,  according  to  his  means,  Gifts  of 
a  more  bountiM  benefactor  than   the  Earl.     He  com-     ®®"^^ 
mended  all  that  he  had  to  the  new  monastery,^  and  both 
himself  and  one  of, his  sons  became  monks  within  its 


priest.      So  in  Domesday  (353  b)  we  read,  "In  Sdiopesberie  civitate 
facU  [the  present  tense  marks   the  work  as  still  going  on]  Bogerius 
Comes  abbatiam,  et  eidem  dedit  monasterimn  [mark  the  yague  use  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  a  paziah  churoh ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  47a ;  vol.  ii.  p.  441] 
Sancti  Petri,  ubi  erat  parocbia  dvitatis."    So  in  the  foundation  charter 
(Mon.  Angl.  iiL  519)  Roger  speaks  of  his  foundation  as  being  made  **  in 
subarbio  civitatis  Salopesberis,  in  ecclesil  sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et 
Paoliy  qnse  antiquitus  ibi  fundata  erat."    The  local  history  printed  in  the 
Monastioon  (iii.  518)  is  to  the  same  effect^  and  it  presently  adds,  "locus  ille 
in  quo  supradicta  eoclesia  fundata  est  fuit  de  haereditate  cujusdam  militis, 
cui  nomen  Siwardus,"  and  it  is  added  that  Boger  gave  Siward  other  lands 
to  'procure  his  consent  and  participation  in  the  foundation.    If  the  de- 
scription of  Siward  as  "miles"  is  correct,  "Siwardus  oonsaoguineus " 
and  "Siwardus  presbyter  "  (see  above,  p.  495)  must  be  two  different  people. 
The  nave  of  the  church  now  standing,  which  must  be  of  the  age  of  Roger, 
or  very  little  later,  represents  the  wooden  church  of  Odelerius,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  what  is  called  Saint  Joseph's  Chapel  representor  the  "  lignea 
basilica  "  at  Glastonbury. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  581  A.  "Ad  eodesiam  B.  Petri  Apostoli  abiit,  ibique  se 
abbatiam  constructurum  palam  testibus  multis  devovit^  totumque  sub- 
nrfaium,  quod  extra  portam  orientalem  situm  est,  Sancto  Petro  donavit ;  et 
super  aram  per  chirothecas  suas  donationem  posuit." 

'  Roger  speaks  in  his  charter  of  "  vicum  ilium  totum  qui  didtur  BiforieU;** 
uid  in  the  local  history  (Mon.  Angl.  iii.  517)  "  vicus  ipse  Biforietta  vocatur 
quod  noe  linguA  Gallic^  anU  partem  dicimus."  The  place  is  still  called 
the  Abbey  Fortgat^. 

■  Ord.  Vit.  581  B.  "  Terris  ac  redditibus  mediocriter  locupletavit."  80 
Win.  Malm.  Gest.  Pout.  305;  "  Scrobbesberiense  reoens  est  omnino,  a 
Rogerio  Comite  de  Monte  Gomerico  constitutum.  Ibi  monachos  locavit  ex 
fi^o,  angnsto  prorsus  victu  et  amictu,  sed  qui  has  lerumnas  spe  future 
meroedis  Istis  animis  parvipendant.** 

*  lb.  580  D.  He  first  promises  to  spend  fifteen  pounds  .(*'  libras  steri- 
lensium  ")  on  the  buildings  of  the  monasteiy,  and  then  follows  one  of  those 
curious  grants  or  conmiendations  with  a  reservation,  of  which  we  have  seen 
■0  many.    We  read  that  **  quod  promiserat  ex  int^gro  oomplevit,' 

K  k  a 


ft 
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CHAP.  XX.  walls.^    The  house  however  was  always  spoken  of  as  tlie 
Boger        work  of  the  Earl.     He  placed  in  it  an  Abbot  and  monks 
^^   from  Mb  own  moniurtery  of  Saint  Martin  of  Seez,'  «.d 
_^  ,   ^*  there,  when  be  died  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the 
and  burial.  Conqueror,  he  was  buried  with  the  honours  of  a  founder.' 
Shrewsbury  however  was  not  the  only  place  in  his  Earl- 
dom where  Earl  Boger  appeared  as  a  benefiEbctor  of  monastie 
Early         bodies.     Wenlock  in  Shropshire  had  been  in  early  times 
Wenl^.    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  house  of  uuus  founded  by  the  holy  Mildbuih, 
one  of  those  virgin  saints  of  royal  birth  in  whom  inde- 
pendent England  had  been  so  fruitful.^    The  house,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  was,  in  some  shape  or  other,  restored 
Boger  in-    by  the  bounty  of  Earl  Leofric  ;^  and  now  under  Earl  Bog« 
ciuniar     ^^®  ^^^7  place  of  Saint  Mildburh  became  a  monastery  of 
monks.       ^]jq  duniac  order,  an  order  which  had  been  lately  intzo- 
Introdttc    duced   iuto   England,  and   whose    first-fruits   were  then 
tion  of  the  jigyj^g  in  the  great  foundation  of  William  of  Warren  and 
order  into   Gundrada  at  Lewes.^ 

1077.  But  the  cares  of  Earl  Roger  were  not  devoted  wholly 

Roger's      to  ecclesiastical  concerns.     The  position  of  his  Earldom 
the  Welsh,  involved   constant  dealings  with  his  Welsh  neighbonis. 

"^  Ord.  Yit.  581  B.  **  Datis  ducentiB  libris  aigenti  Deo  BenedSctam 
filium  suum  ibidem  obtnlit,  et  ipse  post  obitam  Bogerii  Comifia  mooaddk 
schema  suscepit."    He  was  then  sixty  yean  old. 

'  See  the  charter,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  519.  (See  Will.  (>em.  viL  ai ;  Nenitria 
Pia>  577.)  »  Ord.  Vit.  581  B. 

*  Will.  Mabn.  Gest.  Pont  306 ;  Gesta  Begum,  i.  76,  ii.  316,  when  «e 
read  of  the  wonderful  discovery  of  her  burying-plaoe  at  the  time  of  bii 
Boger's  foundation. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1057;  Wm.  Mahn.  Gest  Begum,  it  196.  It  is  plun  fron 
Domesday,  252  %,  that  Leofric's  foundation,  whatever  its  nature,  went  on 
till  the  changes  made  by  Boger;  "  Eoclesiam  Sanctas  Milburg»  fecit  Rogerius 
Comes  abbatiam.  Ipsa  ecclesia  tenet  Wenloch  et  tenuit  T.  B.  E.*'  And  the 
same  is  said  of  all  its  other  possessions,  save  one,  of  which  we  read,  "  Jpm 
ecclesia  tenuit  Godestoch.  Comes  Bogerius  dedit  capellanis  suis,  aed  eodeBa 
debet  habere^**  (Did  Odelerius  profit  by  this  misappropriation  f)  It  is  plaia 
that  Boger  did  nothing  except  change  the  foundation  and  rebuild  the  churob. 

'  Will.  Malm.  Gest.  Pont.  306.  On  the  Quniao  order,  and  ita  introduc- 
tion into  England,  see  Mon.  Angl.  y.  i,  73. 
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Under  tlie  later  Earls  of  the  House  of  Leofrio  the  re«  ohap.  xz. 
lations  between  Wales  and  Mercia,  whatever  we  say  ^^^^^^ 
those  between  Wales  and  England,  had  commonly  been  the  Welsh 
friendly.^     But  the  new  Earls  of  the   Mercians  of  the  House  of 
House    of  Montgomery*  deemed  it  their  business,  now         °' 
that  England  was  conquered^  to  complete  their  work  by 
the  further  conquest  of  Wales.    The  Welsh  princes  were  Feuds 
ever  fighting  among  themselves^  and  the  Norman  Earls,  theT^^lsh 
as  English  Earls  on  the  same  border  had  done  before  P""*^^' 
them^  not  uncommonly  found  it  answer  their  purpose  to 
help  one  party  in  the  divided  land  against  another.    Earl 
Boger^  with  the  aid  of  various  valiiAit  men  whose  names 
are  duly  recorded,  was  constantly  at  war  with  his  dan- 
gerous neighbours.     Chief  among  them  was  Warren  the  Invasions 
Bald,  the  husband  of  his  niece  Aimeria,  who  commanded 
at   Shrewsbury,^  and  his  own  son   Hugh,  who,  as  the 
Welsh  Chronicles  witness,  carried  his  wasting  arms  as 
far  as  the  lands  of  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed.^    But  the  chief 
border  possession  of  the  House  of  Montgomery  was  that 
to  which  they  transferred  the  name  which  they  had  them- 
selves borrowed  from  the  ancestral  hUl  in  the  land  of 

^  This  is  shown  in  the  maniAge  of  Gruffydd  and  Ealdgyth,  in  the  help 
given  by  the  Welsh  to  the  Northumbrian  revolt,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  since  the  coming  of  William.     See  above,  pp.  109,  i8». 

'  *'Bogerius  Merciormn  Gomes"  appears  in  Orderic,  667  B,  but  in  768 
A  the  two  Hughs,  he  of  Ohester  and  Roger's  son  and  successor,  appear 
>nore  accurately  as  "duo  Consides  quibus  Meroiorum  pnscipue  regie  sub- 
JAoet.'*  In  the  same  spirit  (671  A)  he  calls  the  Bishop  of  Chester  or 
Coventiy  "  Merciorum  £piwx>pus." 

•  Ord.  Vit  52a  B.  "  Warinus  Oalvus,  corpore  parvo  sed  animo  magno.** 
Is  this  the  "  Warinus"  the  **  antecessor*'  of  the  Sheriff  Bainald  who  gave 
lands  to  Saint  Peter  for  his  soul  t  (Domesday,  354.) 

*  Ann.  Camb.  1071.  *'Franci  vastaverunt  Keredigiaun."  On  this,  to 
^  up  the  cup  of  misfortune,  follows,  "  Menevia  vastata  est  a  gentilibus  et 
^•ngor  similiter."  107a.  "De  Mungumeri  Hugo  vastavrt  Keredigiaun." 
Bmt  y  l^HTsogion,  107 1,  107a.  "Then,  a  year  after  that,  the  French 
VA^aged  Ceredigion  and  Dyfed. . .  .  Then,  a  year  after  that,  a  second  time 
^  French  devastated  Ceredigion."  The  Welsh  word  for  "ravaged **  an 
''devasUted"  is  the  si^ne. 
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CHAP.  ZZ. 


Foonda- 

tioD  of  the 

Castle  of 

Mont- 

gomeiy. 

Before 

107a. 


WiUiam 

Fit«. 

Osbem, 

Earl  of 

Sereford. 

1067-1071 


Lisieuz.^  The  castle  of  Shrewsbtuy  was  indeed  a  forties 
raised  to  curb  a  conquered  town  and  district,  bat  it 
also  the  seat  of  the  civil  government  of  a  ruler  who 
not  wholly  to  have  lacked  the  wish  to  do  jadgement  and 
justice.  But  the  second  seat  of  the  power  of  Earl  Roger 
was,  no  less  than  the  fortress  of  William  Peverel  in  the 
Peakland,  a  simple  vulture's  nest  on  a  crag.  Hie  site 
on  which  it  arose  was  not  a  conquest  of  the  Earl's  own; 
it  was  already  an  English  possession^  and  in  King  Ead- 
ward's  days  the  neighbouring  land  had  been  held  by  three 
Englishmen,  free  from  all  taxes,  as  a  mere  hunting^-gioiEiid 
in  the  wilderness.^  But  when  Earl  Roger's  fortress  had 
crowned  the  height,  a  town  arose  at  its  base,  ^rhich  ia 
the  tongue  of  the  conquered  Cymry  bore,  from  some 
follower  of  the  Earl,  the  name  of  Tre  Baldwin^  But 
on  Norman  and  English  lips  castle  and  town  took  die 
name  of  their  founder;  and,  in  the  later  division  of  Wales, 
the  name  of  Montgomery  passed  from  the  town  to  the 
newly  formed  counfy.  No  other  man  among  the  con- 
querors could  boast  so  truly  as  Earl  Roger  that  he  calkd 
the  land  after  his  own  name. 

To  the  south  along  the  British  border  lay  the  lands  held 
by  the  great  oppressor^  William  Fitz-Osbem^  Earl  of  Here- 
ford.^  His  tenure  of  his  Earldom  was  shorty  and^  as  regards 


^  Domesday,  254.  "Ipse  Gomes  constnizit  castram  Montgonieii  vo- 
catum." 

'  lb.  **  Adjacent  In.  hide  et  dimidia  qnas  tenuenmt  Seaaar,  Oslao,  Aaor, 
de  Regre  E.  quietas  ab  omni  geldo  ad  venandum  eas  habuenmt.*' 

*  There  is  something  yery  striking  in  the  tone,  half  of  lamentation,  half 
of  triumph,  in  which  Orderic  (536  A)  moralises  over  the  career  of  WiOiaai 
Fita-Osbem  ;  **  Yere  gloria  mnndi  nt  flos  fosni  deddit  et  areaoit»  ac  Telst 
lamns  deficit  et  transit.  Ubi  est  Goillelmtis  Osbemi  filins,  Herfordenai 
Comes  et  Regis  yicarins,  Normaxmis  dapifer,  et  magister  militmn  belli- 
oosiisf  Hie  nimiram  primos  et  maximus  oppressor  Anglorom  fmt^  et 
enormem  caosam  per  temeritatem  soam  enntrivit,  per  qoam  moltb  miDibas 
mina  misene  mortis  incnbuit.  Veram  Justus  Judex  omnia  videt,  ei  uni- 
cuique  prout  meretur  digne  redhibet.  Proh  dolor  I  eooe  Gkiillelmas  oonvi^ 
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Sn^lishmen,  his  conquests  were  never  complete,  for  the  sub-  chat, 
nission  of  Eadric  did  not  take  place  till  the  dominion  and 
ife  of  iEarl  William  had  come  to  an  end.  But  on  the 
I!yinry  his  short  reign  allowed  him  to  make  some  fearful 
Aroads.    The  Norman  version  makes  him  overthrow  Welsh  His  wan 

with  thd 

BLings  by  wholesale,  Bhys,  Cadwgan,  Meredydd^  and  others  Welsh. 

who  are  not  named.  ^    The  native  chronicles  of  Wales  make 

matters  a  little  clearer.     The  names  of  all  three  princes 

ap{>ear  in  the  Welsh  history  of  the  time,  but  it  is  the  &,te 

of  Meredydd  which  we  can  most  clearly  connect  with  the 

arms  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.    We  have  seen  Meredydd 

the  son  of  Owen  established  in  South  Wales  after  the 

civil  war  in  which  Bhiwallon  fell^  and  which  broke  up 

the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  by  Harold  after 

the  fiJl  of  GruflPj^dd  the  son  of  Llywelyn.*     But  Caradoc  Meredydd 

the  son  of  Ghruffydd  the  son  of  Bhydderch^  the  same  who  and  sIaui 

had  destroyed  Harold's  house  at  Portskewet,^  now  leagued  ^/'^J^^ 

himself  with  the  French,  that  is  evidently  with  the  Earl  WiUiam. 

,  1070. 

of  Hereford,  and  their  united  forces  overthrew  Meredydd 

on  the  banks  of  the  Bumney.^    We  have  here  reached 

the  beginnings  though  only  the  beginning,  of  that  great 

Norman  settlement  in  South  Wales  which  was  a  few  years 

later  to  make  Morganwg^  above  almost  every  other  part 

of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  a  land  of  Norman  knights  and 

Norman  castles.     But  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  other 

hands  than  those  of  William  Fitz-Osbem.      His  career 


»udaz  athleta  recepit  qaod  promernit.    Ut  multos  ense  traddftTii,  ipse 
quoque  farro  zepente  interiii." 

^  Old.  Yit.  531  D.  "Bex  GuUlelmuB  .  .  enm  cum  Gnalterio  de  Laoeio 
aliiaque  probatis  pugilibuB  contra  Britones  beUU  inhianteB  oppoeuit.  Horum 
aodacia  ^achaniaiiDos  primitus  inyasit,  et  Quallonun  Begei  Risen  ei 
Gadncui  ao  Mariadoth,  alioaque  pluies  prostravit." 

*  See  above,  p.  183. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  480. 

*  Ann.  Camb.  1070.  **Maredat  filins  Owini  a  Oradano  filio  Gziffid  et 
ft  FrandB  ocdsui  eet  super  ripam  Bemnjr."  So  Brut  7  lywysogion  to  the 
*M&o  effect. 
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OHAP.  zz.  was  the  shortest  of  any  among  William's  chief  fi 

it  was  confined  to  the  actual  years  of  the  Conqne^ 

is  therefore  no  wonder  that  aU  that  we  hear  of  him 

to  his  military  exploits,  and  that  he  does    not,  lib 

neighbour  at  Shrewsbury,  appear  in  England  either  » 

ecclesiastical  founder  or  as  a  civil  ruler.  We  hear  of  hk 

rality,  but  it  was  a  liberality  shown  towards  soldiers 

and  one  of  which  the  more  discerning  mind  of  his 

BmI^    ^     did  not  approve.^     We  hear  of  his  l^slation  in  his 

miiituy      of  Hereford^  but  his  only  recorded  ordinance  is  one 

®^^^  ^"'  narrowly  limited  the  penalties  for  offences  committed 

members  of  the  fisiyoured  class.^     But,  as  he  had  been  tii 

earliest  friend  of  William,  he  retained  his  confidence  ti 

the  last.     From  his  warfS^re  on  the  Welsh  border  he  im 

called  away  to  give  the  help  of  his  counsel   to   Qot^ 

Matilda  in  her  regency  of  the  Norman  Duchy,^  and  bm 

His  death   thence  he  went  to  lose  his  life  in  that  Flemish  warm 

1071.         of  which  it  will  be  better  to  put  off  our  notice  until  m 

have  finished  the  survey  of  our  own  island. 

From  the  West  we  turn  again  to  the  North.     Our  berf 
authority  for  Northern  affairs  *  describes  King  Malcofan  tf 


^  William  of  Malmesbnty  (Gest.  Beg.  iii.  956)  ventures  to  saj  of  ^j 
"Siquidem  .  .  .  Willelmus  filiuB  Osbemi,  priocipibiiB  optimis  oonqtanndtf 
fuerit,  baud  soio  an  etiam  praeponendus.'*  He  goes  on  to  saj,  *'  Erat  is  ^ 
mentis  animositas  quam  commendabat  man^  pene  prodigm  ]iben£ttf* 
nnde  &ctum  est  nt  militum  multitudine,  quibns  laiga  stipendia  dalA 
hostium  aviditatem  arceret,  civiam  sednlitatem  haberet ;  quare  pro  effia* 
Bomptibus  aspenimam  Begis  offensam  incnrrit,  qnod  gasaa  snas  impro^ 
dilapidaret." 

'  lb.  "  Manet  ad  hano  diem  In  comitatu  ejus  apud  Herefordnm  legv* 
qnas  statnit  Inoonoossa  firmitasi  at  nullns  miles  pro  qualicamqne  ooimiu* 
plus  septem  solidis  solvat;  quum  in  aliis  provindis,  ob  parvam  oociB' 
unoulam  in  transgiessione  prsBoepti  herilis,  viglnti  vel  viginti  qaa/p* 
pendantnr.*' 

'  See  below,  $  4. 

*  On  the  invasions  of  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Hinde's  objections  to  the  sUt^ 
ments  of  the  Northern  interpolator,  see  Appendix  QQ. 
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Msing^  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  Conquest,  when  ohaf.  xx. 
liam  had  withdrawn  from  the  wasted  lands  of  York  ^^^ 

I>arhain,  for  another  attack  on  a  land  which  seemed  Northem 
ady  to  have  been  given  up  to  utter  ruin.     He  passed  1070. 
vugh  Cnmberland,  still  part  of  his  own  dominions,  into 
sdale,^  and  thence  into  Cleveland,  and  thence  again  He  nyagos 
bhwards  into  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Cuthberht.    The  SS^Dur? 
le  that  the  Normans  had  left  was  now  devoured  by  the  ^^^'^ 
fts ;  men  lost  all  that  they  had,  and  some  of  them  lost 
ir  lives  as  well  ;^  churches  were  burned  along  with  the 
a  who  had  taken  shelter  in  them.^   Malcolm  had  reached  Hu 
I  miouth  of  the  Wear,  and  was  there  riding  backwards  |^^vl^^ 
1  forwards,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  which  ^^^^ 
i  followers  were  inflicting  on  the  wretched  English,^ -and 
>ve  all  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  by  fire.'' 
bile  he  was  thus  engaged  two  pieces  of  news  were  brought 

him.     The  ships  which  bore  the  English  exiles  from  Eadgarand 
aquered  York  had  put  in  at  the  haven  of  Wearmouth.«  j^^  **" 
Ley  seem  to  have  tarried  awhile  with  the  Danish  fleet  i"^  Weftr- 

mouth. 

^  Sim.  Dun.  T070,  p.  87.  **  Per  idem  tempus  infinita  Soottorom  multi- 
lo,  duoente  Maloolmo  Bege  per  Cnmbreland  traduota,  verros  orientem 
rertens,  nniyenam  Tesedale  et  ejus  finitima  loca  ultra  oitraque  feroci 
staTit  depopulatioDe." 

*  lb.  *'  DepopulatA  Clyrelande  ex  parte,  repentinlk  depopulatione  ocoupat 
nortternyaBe,  indeque  per  terras  Sancti  Guthberti  ferodter  disourrenB, 
OHM  onmibus  rebus,  nounullos  etiam  ipsis  priyat  animabus." 

•lb. 

*  lb.  **  Qnom  circa  ripas  fluminis  equitaret,  deque  altiori  loco  suomm 
udelia  in  miseroe  Anglos  fiwdnora  proepioiena,  tali  spectaculo  animos  et 
nlos  pasoeret." 

*  lb.  *'  Tunc  et  ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  Apostolorum  prindpiB  in  Were> 
mthe  flammA  suomm,  ipso  inspectante,  oonsumpeit."    See  Appendix  HH. 

*  lb.  "Nnntiatum  est  illi  ditonem  Eadgarum  suasque  sorores,  regis 
jipia  paellas  decoras,  pluresque  alios  prsdivites  de  suis  sedibus  proftigos 
1  ilium  portum  i^plicuisse  navibus." 

'  At  least  we  have  nowhere  else  to  put  them  during  the  winter  of  1069. 
Cost  likely  they  stayed  with  the  fleet  as  long  as  it  kept  in  the  Humber, 
ad  parted  company  with  the  Danes  as  soon  as  they  sailed  towards  Ely. 
Fhtt  ia  in  fiut  implied  in  the  words  of  the  next  extract. 
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CHAP.  XX.  bat  if  they  had  accompanied  ikem  in  all  their  doings  iki{ 
the  eastern  coast,  we  should  most  likely  have  heaid  d't 
At  all  events^  ships  drew  near  to  the  haven  of  WeanaeA 
bearing  the  ^StheUng  Eadgar,  his  mother  Agafla,lii 
sisters  Margaret  and  Christina,  along  with  Siward  Bu^ 
Mserleswegen,  and  others,  who  were  onoe  more  seekkf 
a  shelter  at  the  eomt  of  Maleobn  after  the  final  m 
of  their  hopes  in  England.^  They  could  hardly  iiM 
expected  to  find  their  intended  host  in  the  veiy  aet^ 
ravaging  their  native  country;  but  his  savage  oe» 
pation  in  no  way  less^ied  his  friendly  fiselings  toviA 
them.  In  his  eyes  perhaps  England  was  alreadj  f 
completely  the  Kingdom  of  William  that  the  biaid 
Eadgar  was  bound  to  deal  with  it  as  wil^  the  id 
of  an  enemy.  The  man  who  was  feasting  his  fjv 
with  the  ruin  of  Weaimouth  hastened  to  show  li 
.  courtesy  to  the  guests  who  were  entering  its  luiv» 
Malcolm's  He  met  them  in  person ;  he  gave  them  his  fullest  pesBCr 
reception    and  bade  them  dwell  in  his  realm  as  long  as  it  migk 

•  All  ^^ 

ezUee.  pl^Ase  them.^  They  sailed  on  towards  Scotland ;  he  vo^ 
on  with  the  harrying  of  Northumberland.  For,  while  he 
was  still  at  Wearmouth,  another  piece  of  tidings  had  becfi 
brought  to  him.      While  he  was  ravaging  the  land  d 

G<»l?^tric    Saint    Cuthberht,   Gospatric,  William's  Earl   in  Noitk- 

invades  * 

Cumber-     humberland,  had  burst  into  Malcolm's  Cumbrian  proYinc^ 

land. 

^  Sim.  Bun.  1070,  p.  86.  "Faeraat  ibidem  eo  tempore  et  alis  am* 
nonnullee,  quamm  dnctores  erant  dito  Eadgams  cum  matre  AgatU  ^ 
dnabuB  sororibus  Margaretft  et  Chiistinlk,  Siward  Bam,  MarlesroeiBt  ^ 
winuB  filins  Noimanni,  et  alii  quamplnree,  qui  post  ezpugnataoneD  tat' 
tellomm  Eboraoi,  Dcmia  in  tua  reverUtUibuM,  qnoniam  eis  aozilio  focfii^ 
indignationem  Begis  sibi  metnerant,  Sootiam  ire  profugi  parabaat,  i!*^ 
navigationem  prosperam  prastolabantnr."  I  can  give  no  farther  aooovt 
of  .£If  wine  the  son  of  Northman.  The  "  alin  naves "  are  opposed  to  tint 
which  carried  Bishop  ^thelwine. 

'  lb.  p.  87.     "Datis  etgo  dextria  venientes  ad  se  benigne  aUoq[iiHv. 
eisqne  cum  sois  omnibus  regni  std  habitationem  quamdiu  vdlent  com  j^ 
'    donavit  fiimi88im&." 
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L  harried  the  land  with  fire  and  sword^  and  had  returned  ohaf.  xx. 
h    great  spoil  to  the  old  fortress  of  Northnmbrian 
ig&   and  Earls  at  Bamborough.^     That  post  he  held 
his  head-quarters,  strengthemng  himsdf  agaiBst  any 
ick^  and  ever  and  anon  making  vigorous  sallies  against  ^ 

(  invaders.^    When  the  news  of  Oospatric's  inroad  into  Malcolm**  \ 

mberland  was  brought  to  Malcolm  at  Wearmouth,  he  ^Qities.  ] 

B  filled  with  wrath,  and  issued  orders,  such  as  we  may  be  j 

:e  that  William  never  gave,  and  which  remind  us  of  the 
list  deeds  of  the  apostate  Swend  ^  and  of  the  heathen  in-  ! 

lers  before  him.    From  that  day  forward  none  of  English  < 

08  were  to  be  spared;  the  remnant  that  the  Norman 
d  left  were  to  pay  for  the  exploit  of  their  Earl  by  death 
by  hopeless  slavery.^  The  word  was  given,  and  it  was 
rried  out  to  the  letter  by  the  ruthless  marauders  to 
horn  it  was  addressed.  The  old  men  and  women  were 
BMightered,  as  our  local  informant  puts  it,  like  swine 
T  the  banquet.^  The  Scots  are  even  charged  with  re- 
dwing one  of  the  most  fiendish  cruelties  of  the  heathen 
^es,  that  of  seeking  their  sport  in  tossing  little  children 
a  the  points  of  their  spears.*    Young  men  and  maidens, 


'  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  87.  '*  Inter  has  Scottornm  vastationeB  ao  rapinas 
^o^tatricuB  Comes  .  .  .  aodtis  aoxiliatoribtis  strenuis  atroci  depopula- 
Krne  Cumbreland  invadit.  Peractft  csede  et  incendio,  cum  magnA  pnadA 
erertitiir,  seque  cmn  sooiis  in  munitionem  Babbanburch  firmissimam 
KXDclusit." 

*  lb.   <*  Ez  qpk  siepiiis  prommpens  vires  hostium  debilitayit.** 
~  •  See  voL  L  p.  395. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1070,  p.  88.  "Auditis  iUe  (quom  adhuc  flammli  snorum 
tfdentem  Sancti  Petri  eoclesiam  spectaret)  qote  Gospatrious  in  suos  feoerat, 
^  pne  furore  seipsum  ferens,  jussit  suis  ut  nuUi  Anglics  gentis  ulteriua 
P^foerent,  sed  omnee  vel  necando  in  terram  fnnderent  vel  captiyando  sub 
l%vm  perpetuas  seryitutis  abduoerent." 

*  lb.  "  Senes  et  yettiltt,  alii  g^adiis  obtruncantur,  alii,  ut  porei  ad  emm 
^^noH,  lanceis  confodiuntur." 

'  lb.  «Bapti  ab  uberibus  matnim  paryuli  In  altum  aifre  projiciuntur. 
^''^  recidentes  lancearum  acuminibus  ezoipiuntur  hastilibus  confertim 
■olo  infiziB ;  hAo  cmdelitate  pro  Indorum  q>ectaoulo  delectabantnr  beetiis 
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and  all  who  were  of  age  and  strength  to  be  ubeM  i 
shLYeTy,  were  driven  in  fetters  to  the  land  of  boodsgr.^ 
Many  sank  through  fatigue,  some  of  them  never  to 
again ;  those  in  whom  life  was  left  found  na  fity, 
were  driven  on  all  the  more  unsparingly  by  the  rui 
bidding  of  Malcolm.*  Thus,  we  are  told,  was 
filled  with  Englidi  slaves  of  either  sex.  There  was 
a  village,  there  was  not  even  a  house,  so  poor  but 
English  captive  was  there  to  be  seen  in  thraldom.^ 
While  Malcolm  was  thus  making  his  fearful 
homewards,  rich  with  the  human  spoil  of  "Rngland, 
English  exiles  had  reached  bis  land  in  safety  by  sea. 
some  at  least  of  the  party  it  was  only  a  momentary  shel 
Siward  Bam  and  Bishop  ^thelwine  soon  left  ScoHand  ^ 
share  the  fortunes  of  their  countrymen  among*  the  fens  d 
Ely>  But  the  ^theling  and  his  &mily  paid  Malcolm  s 
longfer  visit,  and  one  of  the  company  was  now  at  last  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  land  of  refuge  as  a  permanent  hoQie. 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar,  had  perhaps  been  betrotfasi 
to  Malcolm  in  the  days  of  Eing  Eadward.^  He  had  per- 
haps begun  to  yearn  after  her  from  the  time  of  her  fiist 


cnideliores  Sootti."  Of  this  particular  form  of  cmelty  we  hear  again  in  ^ 
invasion  of  the  Scots  under  David  in  11 38,  when  it  is  spedaUy  attzibote^ 
to  the  savages  of  Galloway;  see  .^Sthelred  of  lUevsnz,  X  Scxiptt  341  • 
Hen.  Hunt.  Soriptt.  p.  Beedam,  a  a  a.  Simeon  adds  the  onrioas  refleDos. 
"Sic  innooens  etas  caelum  adscensuras,  inter  coBlum  pendens  et  terns, 
endttit  animas." 

^  Sim.  Dun.  1070;  p.  88.  "  Juvenes  et  jaYenoaln,  et  quicumqae  operife* 
ac  laboribus  idonei  yidebantur,  ante  &oiem  hostium  vincti  o(uiipe]hiiitv> 
ut  perpetuo  ezsilio  in  servos  et  Micillas  redigaatur.** 

*  lb.  "Horum  quedam  dum  plusquam  vires  f errant  currendo  ante  tn 
compellentium  &tigarentur,ilHoo  ruentes  in  terram,  eumdem  locmn  cassiet 
mortis  habebant.  Hbm  Maloolmus  oonsideram^  nullis  miserorum  laoiDis. 
nnllis  gemitibus,  flectebatnr  ad  miserioordiam,  sed  podus  jussit  at  anp&Bf 
pemrgerentur  eundo." 

*  lb.  "Bepleta  est  ergo  Scotia  servis  et  andllis  Anglici  generis;  iti 
ut  etiam  usque  hodie  nulla,  non  dioo  villula  sed  nee  domuncnla^  sine  bs 
valeat  inveniri.** 

*  See  above,  p.  468.  •  See  Appendix  BR 
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mt}     At  all  events,  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  King  chap.  xx« 
rith  the  sister  of  the  English  ^theling  was  now  not  long  J^^ 
elayed.     Malcolm's  first  wife,  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of  M«zga»t 

in  mar- 

!horfinn,'  the  mother  of  the  two  yonng  Earls  who  had  riage. 
ftrried  with  the  Norwegian  fleet  at  Biccall^^  must  have  QueBtion 

as  to  his 

«en  removed  in  some  way,  and  for  Margaret's  sake  we  former  wife 
Day  hof>e  that  she  was  removed  by  death  rather  than     ^  ""^' 
}j  divorce.'*    Bat  the  eagerness  for  the  match  was  wholly 
m  Malcolm's  side.     He  indeed  might  well  be  bent  on  such 
m  alliance.     Margaret  was  indeed  a  banished  wanderer; 
>nt  both  her  personal  merits  and  the  splendour  of  her 
iescent  set  her  £su:  above  such  wives  as  the  Kings  of  Scots 
bad  hitherto  taken  to  share  their  thrones.    None  of  Mal- 
Dohn's  predecessors  had  ever  had  the  chance  of  wooing  a 
bride  whose  fieithers  were  the  whole  line  of  West-Saxon 
Kings,  and  whose  mother's  kin  went  up  to  the  Caesars  who 
bare  rule  over  Bome.^    Bat  both  the  sisters  of  Eadgar  were  Maigarot's 
inclined  to  a  religious  life.     Christina  we  shall  see  again  fimj 
as  the  stem  Abbess  of  a  famous  English  monastery,  and  ^^^^^ 
Margaret's  prayer  at  this  time  was  to  serve  the  mighty  Lord 
through  this  short  life  in  pure  maidenhood.^    She  herself^ 
her  brother^  and  all  her  companions  at  first  utterly  refused 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  Da  begann  bo  cyngc  Malcholm  gyman  his 
[Eadgares]  Bweostor  him  to  wife,  Margaretan." 

*  See  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  344.  »  lb.  pp.  357,  375. 
'  See  Appendix  BB. 

'  The  Kngliah  Chronioler  deacants  with  evident  pride  on  Margarefs 
doubly  royal  kindred ;  "  Of  geleafiUllan  and  e5elan  oynne  heo  wsbb 
xpnmgon ;  hire  fnder  wss  Eadward  sGeling,  Eadmnndes  sunn  kyngea ; 
Eadmmid  ^{mlreding,  M\>elied  Eadgaring,  Eadgar  Eadreding  \\t  should 
Iw  £admvndingl,  and  swa  forf^  on  )>et  cynecynn,  and  hire  modor  cynn 
g»8  to  Heinrioe  caeere,  >e  hasfde  anwald  ofer  Borne."  Henry  the  Second 
ought  to  be  meant ;  but  some  of  the  reflected  glory  of  Henry  the  Third 
■^cms  to  be  thrown  back  on  him. 

•  Chron.  Wig.  1067  ; 

**  pKt  heo  on  maegVhade  On  jnaan.  life  aoeortan, 

Mihtigan  Drihtne  On  olsenre  f orhcfednyne 

Hid  lichoman  licre  heortan  Cweman  mihte." 
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to  hearken  to  the  KiDg'B  suit.  But  the  love  of  Hakoh 
was  not  to  be  withstood.  He  dealt  with  her  brother  til  | 
he  said  Yea;  for  in  truth  he  durst  not  say  otherwise^seeb^ 
they  had  oome  into  his  power.^  In  fact  the  marriage-TW 
of  Margaret  to  Malcolm  seems  to  have  been  plighted  s 
unwillingly  as  the  homage-vow  of  Harold  to  Wiilia. 
But  the  results  in  the  two  cases  were  widely  different  It 
was  a  gfood  day  indeed  for  Malcolm  and  for  Scotland  «)» 
Margaret  was  persuaded  or  constrained  to  exdiange  ttt 
easy  self-dedication  of  the  cloister  for  the  harder  taik  d 
doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  j^«Mei 
God  to  call  her.  Margaret  became  the  mirror  of  wifs 
mothers,  and  Queens,  and  none  ever  more  worthily  euad 
the  honours  of  saintship.  Her  gentle  influence  refonnai 
whatever  needed  to  be  reformed  in  her  husband,^  and  nov 
laboured  more  diligently  for  the  advance  of  all  tempcfii 
and  spiritual  enlightenment  in  her  adopted  coimtij.' 
The  wife  of  Malcolm  played  a  part  not  wholly  unlike  ^ 
part  played  by  the  earlier  wives  of  ^thelberht  vi 
Eadwine,  an  influence  the  opposite  to  the  evil  influesis 
of  the  Norman  Emma.  There  was  indeed  no  need  fa 
Margaret  to  bring  a  new  religion  into  Scotland^  but  sk 
gave  a  new  life  to  the  religion  which  she  found  ezi^ios 


'  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  **  And  he  [Eadgar]  and  hiB  menn  eaHe  ha^ 
wilSowsdon  and  eac  heo  sylf  wiSsoc,  and  cwae'5  [then  follows  the  poea] 
Se  kyngc  befealh  geome  hire  bre'Ser,  o^  J>set  he  cw»V  ia  witS,  and  ttc  k 
eUes  ne  dorste,  for^an  ^e  hi  on  his  anwald  beoumene  weron.** 

'lb.  "  Se  kyng  hi  )»  underfeng,  >a  hit  hire  unj^aiices  mere,  tf^ 
him  gelicade  hire  ))eawa8,  and  Hnoode  Gk>d  )>e  him  ewyloe  gemM«0 
mihtiglice  forgea^  and  wislioe  hine  behohte  swa  he  foU  witter  wta,  u' 
awende  liine  syl&e  to  Gk>de,  and  »loe  nnsiiiemyBse  oferhogode.**  So  Ss> 
Dun.  88 ;  "  CnjuB  studio  et  industria  Rex  ipse,  depodUL  morom  b«riiiri<k 
factus  est  honestior  atque  oiviHor. 

'  lb.  '*  Deos  foresprecene  cwen  seo96an  on  Jmn  lande  manege  njiwj^ 
deda  gefremede  Gode  to  lofe^  and  eac  on  )»  kynewisan  wel  ge^eh,  ealk** 
hire  gecynde  w»b."  On  Saint  Maigaret,  see  Palgrave,  iv.  315  et  seqq..  pv^ 
of  the  admirable  chapter  on  Scottish  affiiirs  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  ^ 
work. 
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bere,  and  she  made  changes  in  various  points  where  the  ohap. 
raditions  of  the  Scottish  Church  still  differed  from  the 
eoeived  practice  of  Western  Christendom.^    She  became 
he  correspondent  of  Lanfranc,^  and  her  life  was  written 
y  the  holy  Prior  and  Bishop  Turgot.^    And  to  turn  from 
he  personal  and  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  marriage  to  its 
dstorical  and  political  side,  no  royal  marriage  was  ever 
Dore  important  in  its  results  for  both  of  the  countries 
xmcemed.     It  was  through  Margaret  that  the  old  kingly 
>lood  of  England  passed  into  the  veins  of  the  descendants 
)f  the  Conqueror;  ^  it  was  in  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of 
lier  virtues,  that  the  green  tree  began  to  return  to  its 
place.'^     And  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  the  mission  of  Impulse 
liaigaret  was  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  process  ^^Hsh 
which  was  fast  making  Scotland  English.     The  Kings  of  |^^j^^ 
Soots  had  already  learned  that  their  English  Earldom  of 
Lothian  was  in  truth  the  most  valoable  portion  of  their 


'  From  the  words  of  the  Chronicler  one  might  almost  have  thought 
tiiat  Margaret  had  to  work  on  a  heathen  bridegroom,  just  like  her  Frankish 
Mid  Kentish  predecessors.  And  certainly,  to  judge  from  what  we  have 
wen  of  him  on  his  Northumbrian  raid,  Bfalcolm  would  seem  to  have  been 
penonallj  a  far  more  unpromising  subject  than  ^thelberht  or  Eadwine. 
In  the  Chronicles  Malcolm  is  "  vir  infidelis ;  *^  Margaret  is  sent  "  ]x>ne 
^7^  gerihtan  of  Jwm  dweliande  pst$e,  and  gebegean  hine  to  beteran  wege, 
ttd  lus  leode  samod,  and  alegcean  >a  un)>eawa8  >a  seo  )>eod  eer  beeode." 
On  the  naiare  of  these  "  un])eawa8,"  see  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson,  i.  149. 
His  whole  account  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  should  be  read.  See  also 
Innes'  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  86  (though  an  unheard  of  exploit  is 
there  attributed  to  Margaret's  father),  and  Burton's  whole  chapter  beginning 

*  See  the  letter  of  Lanfranc  to  her,  Giles,  i.  59,  but  it  contains  no 
historical  information.  He  sends  to  her  a  certain  Goldewinus,  who  from 
his  name  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  Englishman. 

'  The  Life  of  Margaret  by  Turgot,  printed  in  Mr.  Hinde's  edition  of 
uimeon,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  that  we  have  as  a  personal 
^  eccledastical  biography,  but  it  throws  little  light  on  the  marriage 
•«  a  mere  piece  of  history. 

'  The  descent  of  the  Conqueror's  sons  from  .£lfred  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.    See  vol.  i.  p.  43  ;  ii.  p.  304. 
See  voL  iii.  pp.  ii,  30. 
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OHAP.  XX.  dominions.      Malcolm's    sojourn    in    England^   his  d« 

relations  with  Siward  and  Tostig^  doubtless  helped  <mdt 

spread  of  English  influences  in  Scotland.^    And  tlie  eaooif 

of  Maiffaret  and  the  English  exiles  who  followed  in  bs 

train  finally  settled  the  matter.     Lothian,  and  the  nogb- 

bouring  lands  which^  like  Fife,  soon  became  as  EngliAg 

Lothian,  became,  as   I  said  near  the  banning  of  ^ 

Englkh      work,'  the  historical  Scotland.    The  Kings  of  Scots  vb 

ofMai^      sprang  from  Malcolm  and  Margaret  were    "RTigtishmQ? 

MradaatT  speaking  English,  often  bearing  English  names,^  lankii^ 

as  the  highest  among  English  nobles/  and   not  whollr 

without  hopes  of  the  English  Crown.     Just  at  the  momest 

when  England  became  in  some  measure  French,  Sootlial 

Sootland     became  thoroughly  English.  The  Celtic  portion  of  Nortbn 

the  traest   Britain  became^  like  the  Celtic  portion  of  Southern  BritA 

England.    ^  troublesome  appendage  which  it  cost  much  pains  to  k«p 

in  even  nominal  allegiance.     The  Scotland  so  formed,  tk 

Kingdom  of  Dunfermline  and  Edinburgh^  remained  i& 

English  state,  speaking  the  purest  surviving  form  of  tk 

English  language^  and  whatever  was  other  than  EngliA 

in  it  came  from  that  irrepressible  Norman  influence  whick 

passed  from  the  Southern  England  into  the  Northern.    At 

1503.     last  another  marriage^  the  marriage  of  another  Engli^ 

^  See  Palgrave,  W.  311. 

*  See  YoL  i.  p.  140.  Much  on  this  head  is  to  be  found  in  the  writs* 
whom  I  have  referred  to  in  the  hwt  few  notes,  though  I  cannot  •? 
that  Mr.  Bobertson's  Appendix,  **  On  the  Theory  of  IXsplacaMnt" 
(ii.  484),  is  BO  clear  as  the  writings  of  his  fellows.  I  presame  that  ba 
object  is  to  show  that  Lothian  did  not  begin  to  beoome  Eng^liah  at  tt* 
time — a  point  on  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Innes  (88)  qoottf 
the  signatures  of  two  charters  of  Duncan  the  stepson,  and  Edgar  the  sot 
of  Margaret.  All  the  names  are  English  or  Danish.  G£  Palgrave^y  iv.  534- 

*  See  the  list  in  Palgrave,  iv.  341,  with  his  comments.  Of  si^ 
children  five  have  English  names — ^Eadward,  Eadmund,  Eadgar,  .£lhslnd| 
and  Eadgyth.  The  others  are  Alexander,  Dayid,  and  Mary.  Not  oos* 
Soottish.  Alexander  reminds  one  of  Oonstantine  and  Gregory  at  an  aaiiiBr 
time. 

*  See  Will  Mabn.  v.  400;  Hist.  Nov.  I  3. 
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tfargaret — widely  difi^nt  as  was  the  sister  of  Heniy  the  oeap.  xx. 
Eighth  from  the  sister  of  Eadgar  ^theling — completed 
^e  work  which  the  ^rlier  marriage  began.  In  three 
»e(nerations,  after  exactly  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  the  1603. 
lescendants  of  the  second  Margaret  contrived  to  place 
^emselves  by  an  alleged  hereditary  right  ^  on  the  throDC 
which  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  elder  Margaret 
had  striven  in  vain  to  win. 

The  next  year,  probably  the  year  of  the  marriage  of     io7'' 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  the  year  of  the  revolt  and 
le-conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.    William  was  fully  occupied 
in  that  quarter  till  a  late  stage  of  the  autumn,^  and  no 
step  could  at  once  be  taken  to  revenge  the  Northumbrian 
inroad  of  Malcolm.    All  that  we  hear  of  the  North  during  Waloher 
the  year  which  w^  so  busy  in  the  East  is  the  reception BesdonoT 
of  the  new  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Lotbaringian  Walcher,  ^®  f®®^^ 
in  his  diocese.    The  King's  English  favourite,  Eglaf  the  April  3, 
Housecarl,  and  other  men  of  note,  led  the  new  Prelate 
as  far  as  York.     He  was  there  met  at  the  King^s  bidding 
by  Gospatric,  the  Earl  of  his  diocese,  and  was  led  to 
his  cathedral  city,  where  at  Midlent  he  took  possession 
of  the  chair  of  Saint  Cuthberht,^  the  first  man  of  foreigfn 
birth  who  had  sat  there  since  the  days  of  the  Scottish 
niissionaries  in  the   first  infancy  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church. 

During  the  former  part  of  the  next  year  William's 
presence  was  needed  in  his  own   Duchy,^   but   in    the 

^  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  Stewarts,  reigning  in  de- 
fiuMe  of  the  lawM  settlement  of  Heniy  the  Eighth*s  wiU,  were  simply 
iisorpers,  except  so  frr  as  popular  aoquiescenoe  in  their  succession  might 
be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  popular  election.  It  was  by  an  Act  of 
^^uliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  her  last  elected  King  that  the  Crown  of 
Bogland  was  first  made  hereditary. 

'  See  above^  p.  480. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  107 1  (89  Hinde).  On  Egbif  or  **  Eilaf  Huscarl/'  see  above, 
P'  305.  *  See  below,  $  4. 

VOL.  IV.  L  1 
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oBAP.  XX.  aatumn  lis  hands  were  free,  and  in  tbe  mohih  of  Angoi 
Wflliun's   ]ie  set  fortti  against  Scotland  with  a  mighty  force  both  lif 

expedition  i  •  i 

against       land  and  sea.^     He  went  at  once  to  arenge   the  speod 

AuffUBt  15,  wrongs  which  his  Eongdom  had  suffered  at  the  hands  d 

T07a*         Malcolm,^  and  to  assert  in  a  practical  shape  his  claim  to  & 

tivM.         Imperial  rights  of  his  predecessors  over  the  whole  Isle  of 

Britain.^    Nothing  else  was  now  lacking  to  the  perfectiot 

of  William's  Conquest.     England  was  his  own ;  the  sdb- 

.  jugation  of  the  restless  Britons  might  be  left  to  the  Bade 

of  the  border ;  but  the  subjugation  of  the  greatest  vassal  d 

the  Empire,  the  only  vassal  of  undoubted  kinglj  rank,  vis 

an  enterprise  which  called  for  his  own  presence  and  for  his 

Division  of  fuU  force.    The  fleet  was  sent  to  beset  the  whole  coast,^ 

and  aea      while  he  himself  set  forth  with  the  land  army.    Among  hk 

fopoee.        following  came  Eadric  the  Wild,  the  hero  of  Herefordsbije^ 

Eadbric  ao* 

companiefl  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  King's  peace  about  two  yeais 
William.     j^efQ^e.^     We  are  not  told  whether  Eadric's  presence  was 


the  result  of  his  new-bom  loyalty^  or  whether  he 
called  on  to  follow  William  into  Scotland  as  Herewaid 
was  perhaps  called  on  to  follow  him  into  Maine.*  At 
all  events,  it  is  plain  that  the  position  which  Eadric  held 
in  William^s  host  was,  outwardly  at  least,  one  of  higli 
Aspect  of  honour  J  And  the  present  warfare  of  William  was  one 
the  eyes  of  ^^  which  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  might  serve  him 
English-     without  scruple.    The  Scot  was  more  foreign  than  tk 


men. 


^  CaiTon.  Ab.  1073,  Petrib,  1073.  "Her  Willeljn  x^yng  bedde  acipfyiik 
and  landfyrde  to  Scotlande.'*  So  Florence,  who  giyee  the  date  "jxms 
Assumptionem  S.  Mariffi.*' 

^  Sim.  Dun.  107a  (89,  Hinde).  "  Graviter  namqne  Baz  Soottonmi  Mil- 
colmils  eum  offenderat,  quia,  ut  sapradictum  est,  anno  pneterito  regai 
sui  terminos  atrodter  depopulatuafuerat." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1072.   **  Ut  earn  suae  ditioni  subjugaret." 

*  Ghron.  Ab.  1073,  Petrib.  to'jt*  "And  >et  land  on  ]»  sse  healfe  mid 
Bcipum  ymbe  Iseg." 

*  See  above,  p.  463.  *  See  abov^  p.  486. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  107a.  "Habens  in  comitatu  suo  Edricum  oognomento 
Bilvaticum."  The  valiant  Englishman  was  reoeired  as  the  Conqueror's 
personal  6en9» 
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rorman^  and^  whatever  evils  the  Norman  had  done,  the  chap.  xz. 
cot  had  done  worse.  Malcolm  might  give  himself  out 
9  the  champion — some  day  perhaps  to  be  the  heir — of 
be  Old-English  kingly  house ;  he  might  be  the  protector 
f  Eadgar,  the  husband  of  Margaret ;  but  just  at  that 
ime  Engh'shmen  would  be  &r  more  likely  to  look  on 
dm  siznply  as  the  last  and  most  brutal  ravager  of 
Northumberland,  and  they  might  look  on  William  as,  for 
he  nonce  at  least,  the  avenger  of  that  great  wrong, 
^ever  would  Englishmen  be  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
(William  as  their  lawful  Eing  as  when  he  was  about  to 
lead  them  forth  against  the  old  enemy  of  England.  Men 
to  whom  it  was  pain  and  grief  that  William  should 
be  Eing  of  the  English  would^  now  that  he  was  Eling 
of  the  English^  be  ready  to  do  him  loyal  service  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  English  Crown  over  its  foreign 
vassals.  Men  might  for  a  moment  forget  Senlac  and 
York  and  Ely,  as  they  followed  the  standard  of  a  Eing 
who  might  seem  to  be  leading  the  hosts  of  England  to 
another  Brunanburh. 

But  the  Scottish  campaign  of  William  was  not  destined  William  in 
to  be  marked  by  any  special  feat  of  arms.  His  march 
^ight  pass  for  a  repetition  of  the  march  of  Cnut  thirty- 
five  years  before.^  Whatever  resistance  William  met  with 
he  easily  overcame ;'  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  No  Mined 
Norman,  any  more  than  the  Danish,  Conqueror  had  to 
^BBert  his  rights  over  Scotland  at  the  expense  of  a  pitched 
batUe.  William  marched  through  Lothian,  the  English 
Earldom  held  by  the  Scottish  Kings ;  he  crossed  the  Forth,* 

^  See  YoL  L  p.  497. 

*  I  preriune,  with  Lingard  (i.  466),  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
^cnlt  words  of  the  Clironiole%  "and  he  ^nr  naht  ne  iunde  Hm  pe  heom 
)«  betore  (bet»  Petrih.)  wnre."    But  see  Thorpe,  it  179. 

*  This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Earle*s  explanation  (Panllel  Chronicles,  348,  349) 
ot  the  other  dt£Boult  psssage  which  goes  just  before  in  the  Cbronides, 
"snd  his  landfyrde  et  )>«n  gewaede  inn  Indde/'  or  in  Woroester,  **  hlmsylf 

l1  a 
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oBAP.  XX.  and  foand  himself  in  the  proper  Scotland.  He  preseed 
on  through  the  Celtic  lands  over  which,  under  the  geiide 
influence  of  Margaret,  civilization  was  just  b^;inning  Id 
spread  itself.  He  came  near  to  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  the  stream  flowing  down  firom  that  wilder  noithen 
land  whose  mountain  rampart  fringes  the  distant  landscape 
at  the  furthest  point  to  which  William'^s  missioii  as  Con* 

He  reuhet  queror  led  him.   This  was  at  Abemethy,  the  more  soutlifiiif 

Abemethy.  ^^^  of  that  name,a  spot  said  to  have  once  been  a  dweUing^ 
place  of  the  Pictish  Kings^  but  which  is  now  a  mean  village, 
though  still  keeping  the  name  of  a  burgh.  The  town  hes 
on  the  slope  of  a  low  range  of  hills  looking  down  on  tbe 
wide  Tay  and  on  the  loftier  hiUs  beyond  it,  and  its  houses 
cluster  round  a  structure  which  has  but  one  fellow  witbin 

The  Roond  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  round  bell-tower^  its  shape,  it 
may  be,  borrowed  from  distant  Bavenna,  but  clothed  witii 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  had  been  the  &voarit« 
form  of  ecclesiastical  tower  in  Ireland  from  the  earliest 
times,^  and  it  remained  so  for  a  hundred  years  or  moie 
after  the  days  of  William.  But  this  characteristic  fisishion 
of  the  Scots  of  Ireland  seems  never  to  have  been  prevalent 
among  the  Scots  of  Britain.  Two  examples  alone  remain 
in  our  island.    One,  the  probable  work  of  Kenneth,  is 

mid  hiB  landfyrde  ferde  inn  ofer  Het  wstt."  The  words  of  the  WmwrnSej 
AnnalB,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Esrle,  and  which,  as  usual,  translate  the  Pei» 
borough  Chronicle,  are  "  exerdtnm  suum  per  terram  apud  Scoiwadi 
introduxit.'*  '*  Inn  Usdde ;"  William  was  not  *[  inn,"  he  had  not  feaebed 
tbe  genuine  Scottish  realm,  till  he  crossed  the  Forth.  So  ^thelred  tl 
Bievauz,  X  Scriptt.  340;  "Anglis  yictor  Willielmus  per  Timodonawij 
Calatriam,  Scotiam,  usque  ad  Abemith  penetraret.**  What  is  "  Caliitrtt  t' 
^  The  Irish  round  towers  cannot  be  better  described  than  they  are  bf 
Giraldus,  Top.  Hib.  ii.  9  (vol.  ii.  p.  9a,  ed.  Dimock),  "  turres  ecelenastieB; 
qusa  more  patris  arotse  sunt  et  altse,  neonon  et  rotunds."  After  the  labomn 
of  Dr.  Petrie,  it  is  needless  to  prore  to  any  rational  being  that  the  "  eedea- 
astice  turres  "  are  ^*  eodesiasticae  turres."  But  it  is  as  well  to  remark  that 
the  usage,  which  was  andent  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  still  went  on  in  his  ova 
day.  Some  of  the  round  towers  are  as  old  as  an  '*  ecclesiastica  tunis**  is  likely 
to  be ;  othen  date  only  from  the  twelfth,  or  even  the  thirteenth,  oentuy. 
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ittached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Brechin;^  the  other  ohap.  zz. 
itill  stands^  its  upper  portion  seemingly  rebuilt  soon  after 
William's  day,  but  with  the  lower  part  of  its  primitive 
hbric   still  untouched,  at  the   spot  where  William  and 
&f  alcolm  met  &ce  to  &ce.    The  King  of  Scots  came  to  Malcolm 
Aibemethy,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old   Scottish  ^^^^ 
tower,  he  became  the  man  of  the  Conqueror,  now,  like  waiiam. 
the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  not  only  King  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  but  Lord  of  the  whole  Empire 
of  the  Isle  of  Albion.    As  the  elder  Malcolm  had  bowed  to 
Cnut,  so  the  younger  Malcolm  now  bowed  to  William. 
The  vassal  was  received  into  the  peace  of  his  lord,  and  he  Maloolm 
gave  hostages  for  his  good  faith,  the  young  Donald,  his  son  jon^nald 
by  the  dead  or  forsaken  Ingebiorg,  being  among  them.^  J"  ^^**" 
No  further  details  are  g^ven ;   but  we  may  suspect  that 
among  the  terms  of  peace  was  a  demand   on  William's  Posaible 
side  that  Eadgar  should  be  no  longer  sheltered  in  Scot-  Sadgw. 

^  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Stuart  for  the  hint  that  the  entry  in  the  liotish 
Chronicles  (Johnston,  145),  **  Hio  [Kenneth,  Eadgar's  Kenneth]  eet  qui 
triboit  inagnam  cmtatenj  Brechne  Domino,"  gives  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  and  tower  of  Brechin.  The  Brechin  tower  is  purely 
Irish ;  at  Abemethy  the  upper  part,  which  has  plainly  been  rebuilt,  shows 
Konnan  touches. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1073,  Petrib.  107a.      **  And  se  cyng  Meloolm  com  and 

griOede  wi'S  ))one  cyng  WiUelm,  and  gislas  sealde,  and  his  man  wsbs." 

Florenoe  outs  the  formula  of  submission  shorter,  but  adds  the  place ;  '*  Bex 

Soottomm  Maloolmus,  in  loco  qui  didtur  Abeniithici,  occurrit  [WillelmoJ 

et  homo  snus  devenit."    So  WilL  Malm.  Grest.  Beg.  iii.  950 ;  "Maloolmus, 

antequam  ad  manus  veniretur,  se  dedidit"    JBthel.  Biev.  X  Scriptt.  340 ; 

"Belliooeus  ille  Maloolmus  deditione  fitctus  est  noster.**    Yet  to  become 

the  man  of  a  lord  is  not  a  Boman  dedUio.    Mr.  Bobertson  (i.  137,  ii.  401), 

on  the  strength  of  the  account  in  Florence,  1091,  tries  hard  to  make  out 

that  Maloolm  simply  did  homage  for  twelve  lordships  in  England  and  a 

P^Biion  of  twelve  marks  of  gold.    Mr.  Burton  (L  409)  looks  the  matter  in 

the  face,  but  it  is  odd  to  make  Florence  borrow  fix)m  ^thelred.    But  I 

have  to  thank  Mr.  Bobertson  for  sending  me  to  the  passage  bearing  on 

the  matter  in  the  Ulster  Annals,  107  a,  Johnston  (69).    In  the  version  of 

Jfdmston  the  King's  son— nioubtless  Donald — ^is  made  to  be  among  the 

^^<)>tage8,  but  in  the  Latin  text  in  O'Conor,  iv.  343,  it  appears  thus ;  **  Franci 

profecti  sunt  Albaniam,  et  abstulerunt  Begem  Aibanie  secum  obsidem.*' 
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PHA7.  XX.  land.    We  next  hear  of  him  in  Flanders^  two  yean  later, 
when  he  was  still  out  of  the  King's  peace;  ^  and  no  other 
time  or  cause  for  his  removal  firom  Scotland   seems  so 
likelj.    William  had  thus  gained  every  formal  point,  snd 
he  had  doubtless  really  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Scottish  King  and  his  subjects  by  his  arms  and  by  his  per- 
Tha  high-  sonal  presence.    The  scene  at  Abemethy  was  the  crowning 
WilSam's   day  of  William's  fortune.     He  was  for  a  moment  undis- 
fortune.      puted  lord,  without  a  dog  moving  his  tongae  against 
him,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Angevin   march.     The 
wniiiuii     Bastard  of  fVklaise^  Duke,  Eling,  and  more  than  King, 
Britain,      g^ve  the  law,  not  only  at  Bouen  and  at  Winchester,  but 
at  Dunfermline  and  at  Le  Mans.     How  long  sach  undis- 
turbed supremacy  lasted  we  shall  presently  see.    The  oatk 
of  Malcolm  were  kept  much   as  the  oaths  of   ScotdA 
Elings  commonly  were  kept.'    His  pledge  of  homage  to 
William  bound  him  about  as  much  as  his  pledge  of  sworn 
brotherhood  to  Tostig.^   William  no  doubt  knew  as  well  u 
any  man  that  it  would  be  ho.    But  he  had  no  motive  or 
esccuse  for  tarrying  any  longer  within  the  dominions  of  his 
He  retuniB  Northern  vassal.    The  Lord  of  all  Britain,  having  received 
'  the  homage  and  the  hostages  of  the  Scottish  King^^  tamed 
his  bice  southward  and  came  back  to  England  with  his  host' 

Legendary  The  march  of  William  from  Scotland  was  marked  by 
his  march,  important  events  in  the  history  of  Northumberland.  A 
He  reaches  legendary  tale,  recording  one  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
MonkT^  miracles,  enables  us  to  trace  out  part  of  his  course.     He 

Nell^QMUe-  ^^^"^®  ^^^^  "^y  ^^^  ^^^  which  had  been  the  Pons  -^Hii  of 

on-Tyne.     Roman  days,  and  which  was  to  become  the  great  haven  of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    In  William's  day  the  Roman  name 

*  See  below,  p.  568,  and  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  385,  460. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1073,  Petrib.  107a.    **  Se  oyug  ham  gewende  mid  eafa« 
bSa  fyrde." 
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lad  been  forgotten,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  New  Castle  ohap. 
lid  not  arise  till  a  later  stage  of  his  reign.    The  place  was 
mown  by  the  less  fiunous  name  of  Monkchester.^     The 
Etonian  bridge  too  had  vanished^  and  those  wonderfol  works 
of  modem  skill  which  carry  one  of  the  great  highways 
cxf  Britain  over  the  broad  stream  of  Tyne  had  as   yet 
no  later  forerunner.    The  stream  was  high,  and  crossing 
by  any  means  was  impossible.^    The  tale  goes  on  to  tell 
how  William  was  obliged  to  tarry  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
riTer^   and  how  his  followers,  used  to  live  by  rapine,^  Plunder  of 
plundered  the  coontry  round,  and  especially  sacked  Tjme- 1^^ 
moutliy  wh^re  such  stock  of  food  as  was  left  after  two 
hanyings  had  been  carefully  stored  up.^    Afber  this  third  William 
scourge  had  fiJIen  on  the  unhappy  land,  William  made  Durham, 
his  way  to  Durham.     He  there  began  the  building  of  the  ^^  ^|^ 
fiunous  castle,  designed  in  this  case,  not  as  the  dwelling 
of  King  or  Earl,  but  as  a  place  where  the  foreign  Bishop 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  shepherd  over  the  turbulent  land 
of  Bemicia  might  be  in  safeiy  against  the  probable  attacks 
of  his  hostile  fiock.^    Thus  arose  the  huge  fortified  palaoe 

^  This  story  oomee  from  a  life  of  Saint  Oswine  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society  in  their  yolmne  of  Miscellanea  Biographica,  1838.  It  begins  in 
p.  ao ;  **  Quodam  tempore  quam  Bex  ille  Tictoriosissimus  Willelmas,  qui 
Konnamiis  Angliam  in  manu  ibrti  subjugavit,  cum  exeroitu  yalido  a  ScotiA 
iwertereturt  circa  locum  qui  nunc  Novum  Castellum  didtur,  quondain 
▼ero  Moneoestre  dicebatur,  fixit  tentoria  super  Tynam  fluvium." 

*  Vita  Oswini,  ai.  "  Gontigerat  enim  tunc  temporis  fluvium  ipsum  aded 
Mse  deriratum  ut  transvadari  nusquam  posset,  neo  pontis  qui  modo  cemi- 
tnr  admiuiculo  pateret  transitus.  Hujus  igitur  neceemtatis  oocasione,  Rex 
Inibi  nonnullam  feoerat  moram.** 

*  lb.    **  Komuumi  de  rapin&  yivere  assueti." 

'  Hie  legend  of  the  "  tribunus  mflitum"  Robert  and  his  horse,  illustrating 
^  power  of  Saint  Oswine,  is  worth  reading. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1073,  p.  93.  **£odem  tempore,  scilicet  quo  Bex  reversus 
de  Sootii  fuerat,  in  Dunehno  castellum  condidit,  ubi  se  cum  suis  episoopus 
tote  ab  ineursantibus  habere  potuiBset."  Another,  and  not  vezy  intelligible, 
notioe  of  William's  return  from  Scotland  is  found  in  Domesday/ 198,  in  the 
^ty  of  York ;  **  De  un4  mansione  Uctred  c^jusdam  diount  buzgensee  W. 
de  Peiei  asportisse  sibi  in  castellum  postquam  de  SootiA  rediit.    Ipse  vero 
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OHAF.  XX.  of  the  q>iBOopal  Princes  of  Durham,  a  wondrous  dmnge 
indeed  from  the  hermit  cell  of  Aidan  and  Catihbeiht,  or 
even  from  snch  a  dwelling  as  may  have  satisfied  ik 
lowlier  state  of  Ealdhnn  and  ^thelwine.  William  pro- 
bably built  only  what  was  neoessaiy  for  the  Prelate's 
defence;  the  most  striking  part  of  the  vast  and  ¥iriei 
pile  is  perhaps  the  pillared  chapel  of  William  of  Saiat 
Carilef^  the  sncoessor  of  the  Bishop  now  established  by 
Legend  of  the  Conqueror. .  Strange  tales  were  told  of  Williain*s 
and  Saint   Bojoum  at  Durham.    The  King  had  his  donbts  wheUier 


Cuthberht.  the  body  of  Saint  Cuthberht  were  really  there,  and  he 
had  furthered  determined^  if  on  examination  it  should 
prove  not  to  be  there^  to  put  to  death  a  crowd  of  Prdates 
and  other  great  men  who  were  gathered  together  to  keep 
November  the  festival  of  All  Saints.^  This  is  a  strange  tale  to  tdl 
1, 107a.  ^£  ^  prince  who  had  indeed  harried  Northumberland  and 
mutilated  his  prisoners  at  Ely,  but  who  had  at  least  ab- 
stained from  taking  the  lives  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies. 
Bishop  Walcher  was  saying  mass^  and  the  King  was  pre- 
sent m  the  minster,  minded  at  once  to  carry  oat  his 
irreverent  purpose.'  Straightway,  on  the  November  day, 
he  was  smitten  with  an  intolerable  heat.  He  rushed  from 
the  churchy  he  forsook  the  costly  banquet  which  bad  he&i 
made  ready  for  the  festival^  and  rode  with  all  speedy  bat 
with  what  object  it  is  not  very  clear,  as  fisur  as  the  banks 
of  the  Tee8.3 

Willelmns  terrain  ejusdem  Uctred  negat  se  habuisse,  aed  per  Sugonen 
vioecomiiem  domum  ipsiiu  dicit  se  in  oastellum  tollMe  pfimo  anno  poak 
destruotioDem  castellomm."    That  is  in  1070  instead  of  107a. 

*■  Hist  Eod.  Don.  lii.  19.  "  JTiun  enim  dispoBUerat  ut,  ri  saactiun  t3m 
corpus  invenium  non  esset,  nobiliores  et  nata  majores  uniyersos  obtmnesri 
pneciperet."  The  date  is  fixed  when  "  Bex  supradictus  de  Scotifc,  quo  omt 
exerdta  venerat,  rediens  Dunelmnm  intravit."  The  story  is  also  told  I17 
Boger  of  Howden  (i.  1 26,  Stnbbs). 

*  lb.  '*  In  ip8&  Omnium  Sanctorum  festiTitate  pnedioto  epiaoopo  niiwsi« 
celebrante,  Bex  quum  id  quod  animo  conceperat  jamjamque  peiiioare 
veUet.*' 

'  lb.     **Fe0iinans  de  eoclesiA    exire,   relictoque    quod  ingenti    copil 
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Of  Bucli  a  tale  as  this  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  ground-  ohap.  zx. 
eork.     William  was  not  a  scoffer ;  the  work  of  jeering 
it  English  saints  was  more  in  the  line  of  his  Abbots;^ 
md  no  man  was  less  likely  to  order  a  massacre  after 
lie  fiuahion  of  a  Babylonian  despot.    Another  tale  is,  to  He  de- 
my  tbe    least,  better  conceiyed.      Williion  designed  to^'l^^ 
riolate  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthberht  by  laying  an^^^P- 
Bnnsnal  tax  on  the  men  of  his  patrimony.    His  instrument  Hib  agent 
in  this  efvil  work  was  one  Balph  or  Bandolf,  in  whom^^, 
eve  may  be  tempted  to  see  the  fiunous  Flambard.^     He^^^i^Q* 
appears  as  the  author  of  all  evil  in  the  next  reign,  but  he 
ended  his  days  as  a  magnificent  Prelate  on  Saint  Cuth- 
berht's  throne,  and  atoned  for  his  misdeeds  by  rearing 
the  mighty  nave  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster.    If  the  Vengeance 
two  men  are  the  same,  the  future  Bishop  of  Durham  was  Cuihberht 
now  enabled  to  bear  witness  in  his  own  person  to  the®"'^^^^ 
wonder-working  powers  of  his  predecessor.     In  the  night 
before  the  day  on  which  the  tax  was  to  be  levied,  Saint 
Cuthberht  appeared  to  the  oppressor  in  his  sleep ;  he  smote 
him  with  his  pastoral  staff,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  did 
uot  speedily  depart  out  of  the  holy  region  a  worse  thing 
should  befall  him.     When  Balph  awoke  in  the  morning, 
he  could  not  stir  from  his  bed.     He  told  his  tale  to  all 
who  came  near  him ;  he  pledged  himself  that,  if  he  escaped 

pnepwatom  faerat  conyiyio,  equnm  oonfeetim  aaoendit,  et  quonaque  ad 
Twam  Yeniret  in  onnum  urgere  non  cessavit." 

'  Bee  above,  p.  400. 

*  HiBt.  Eod.  Dun.  ill  ao.  **  Poet  tempna  aliquod  quemdam  vocabulo 
BaDulphnin  illo  miseiat,  qui  ipeiua  Sancti  populum  I^gi  iribatum  solvere 
eompelleret"  Balph  Flambaid  appears  by  that  name  in  Domesday  in 
Um  town  of  Oxford  (154),  at  Middleton  in  Oxfordshixe  (157),  where  he 
s|ipQU8  among  a  list  of  "  clerici,"  and  in  three  entries  in  the  New  Forest  (5 1), 
from  one  of  which  it  wonld  seem  that  Eadward  had  the  credit  of  bringing 
Um  into  England.  Two  of  the  holdings  belonged  to  English  owners 
T.  B.E.,  bnt  of  one  we  read,  **  Isdem  RaanUos  tennit  in  ipdl  villi  L  hidam* 
«t  pro  tanto  se  defendebat  T.  B.  E."  I  presume  that  he  is  also  the  Banulfos 
^^VBBme  m  Hampshire  (49)  who  holds  lands  that  had  been  held  of  Earl 
^wine  by  one  Thored. 
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OHA?.  zx*  ali^e,  he  would  do  no  more  wrong  to  Saint  Cnthb^t  or 

his  people.     He  implored  the  saint's  forgiveness  and  made 

a  costly  gift  at  his  shrine.    All  was  in  Tain,  as  long  as  he 

tarried  within  the  forbiddoi  borders.    He  was  earned  ia 

a  litter  through  the  Bishoprid:;  but  his  pains  increased 

till  he  passed  its  borders^  when  he  was  again  made  wlule. 

wmiMD     The  King,  struck  by  the  miracle^  confirmed  all  the  piivi- 

the  privi>    leges  01  Saint  Cuthberht  and  all  the  ancient  costoms  of 

^t^nri^  his  people,  and  made  Airther  offerings  at  his  shrine  and 

added  to  the  possessions  of  his  ministers.^ 
Illurtra-         The  value  of  this  tale  is  that  it  sets  befi»e  ns  tbe 
local  strength  of  local  feeling  in  those  days^  the  strong  at- 

feeling.  tachment  to  all  local  customs  and  privileges,  and  the 
way  in  which  William  commonly  respected  tiiem.  So 
to  do  was  an  obvious  part  of  his  policy.  A  foreign 
prince  who  respected  the  privileges  of  Saint  Cuthbeiiit 
would  be  looked  on  with  more  kindly  eyes  than  a  native 
prince  who  disregarded  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaps  see  in  both  these  stories  signs  that  the  fright&l 
severities  of  William's  rule  in  the  North  had  gained  him 
a  worse  name  there  than  in  other  parte  of  the  Kingdom^ 
and  that  he  was  remembered  as  a  sort  of  bugbear  who 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  any  tale  of  oppression  oi 
extortion. 

I  turn  from  legend  to  histoiy.  Bishop  Walcher  nov 
began  his  episcopal  reign  in  his  new  fortress  side  by  side 
with  Ealdhun's  minster,  and  it  was  William's  pleasure 
to  give  him  a  new  temporal  yoke-fellow.  Oospatric  was 
deprived  of  his  Earldom,  on  charges  heavy  enough  in 

^  Hist.  Ecd.  Dim.  iiL  ao.  He  restored  Billinghmn,  **  qnjon  violeBta 
malignorum  abstnlerat,"  «n<i  gi^^^  it,  "pro  wok  miommqQe  filiomm  safaifee, 
ad  Tictum  in  ips^  eocle8i&  Sancto  Cuthberto  ministnuitiiim."  It  is  added. 
"  Leges  qnoque  et  oonsuetudines  ipeias  sanoti,  sicat  antiqaa  Begum  MMto- 
ritas  atabilierat,  ipse  qnoque  sue  contensu  «t  auctoritate  ooiifiniiaTit»  at 
illibatae  ab  omnibus  servari  pnacepit." 
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William's  eyes^  bat  which  William  had  folly  forgiyen  couf.zx/ 
hree  years  before.     He  had  had  a  share  in  the  shmghter  9^"^'^!*^ 
»F  the   Normans  at  York,  and,  though  not  present  in  of  bis  Eurl* 
terson,  he  had  been  an  aocompliee  in  the  earlier  slaughter  KoTonber, 
)f  which  Robert  of  Comines  had  been  the  victim.^    What-  ^®^*' 
)ver  may  have  been  the  truth  of  this  latter  charge^  there 
RTas  no  doubt  about  the  former;  but  it  was  a  charge  which 
lx>ld  equally  against  the  Earl  whom  William  chose  to  suc- 
seed  him.     William  was  not  yet  prepared  again  to  tiy  the 
Bzperiment  of  sending  a  stranger  to  rule  that  distant  and 
turbulent  province.    He  bestowed  the  Earldom  of  North- 
bumberland  on  an  Englishman,  and  one  who^  like  Gros- 
patric,  oame  by  female  descent  from  the  ancient  Earls  and 


of  the  land.    The  government  of  Northumberland  Waltheof 

ISarl  of 

was  given  to  Waltheof  the  son  of  Siward  and  jEthelflsed,  Northum- 
and  it  is  clear  that  his  descent  was  looked  upon  as  giving  ^l«^d- 
him  at  least  a  preference  for  the  succession  to  the  Earldom.^ 
He  was  already  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  H»  mar- 
aheady  probably  the  husband  of  the  Eling's  niece  Judith.*  judUh? 
Oospatric  became  an  exile,  and  flitted  to  and  fro  between  Goe^Mitric 
the  two  common  homes  of  exiles,  Scotland  and  Flanders.  Maloolm. 
The  old  quarrel  between  him  and  Malcolm  was  forgotten ; 
both  were  enemies  of  William.     The  Scottish  King  made  His  pos- 
the  banished  Earl  a  grant  of  Dunbar  and  other  lands  in  Scotland. 
Lothian  till  better  times  should  come.^    The  better  times 


^  Sim.  Dnn.  107a,  p.  89.  "Bedieni  isde  [from  Scotland]  Willelmos 
Oo^trioam  oomitattbs  honore  privavit,  imponens  ilU  quod  oonailio  ei 
anziiio  aSuisset  eU  qui  Gomitem  oum  suis  in  Dnnefano  peremerant,  lioet 
ipM  ibidem  pneflons  non  fnisBet,  et  quia  in  parte  hostlum  fiuaset  quum 
KonnaQni  apnd  Eboraoum  necarentur.*' 

'  lb.  p.  93.  •*Dejeoto  ab  honore  Gospatrioo,  Waltheovus  in  comitatum 
"oilollitiir,  ei  ex  patiis  ao  matria  prosapiA  debitnm.  Fuerat  enim  Siwardi 
GoiDitis  fiUiu  ex  filia  quondam  Comitis  Aldiedi  JBUedA.** 

*  See  above,  p.  303. 
•  *  Sun.  Don.  1073,  p.  93.   "  Fugiens  ad  Malmlmnm  non  multo  poet 
'^^ndriam  navigio  petit.    Cui  post  aliquantum  tempus  Soottiam  reveno, 
^Wvit  ei  Rex  supradictua  Dunbar  cum  adjaoentibua  tenia  in  Lodoneio. 
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seem  to  have  come  in  the  case  of  Gk)spatric,  as  thej 
in  the  case  of  Abbot  ^thelsige,^  during  the  ragn  of 
William  himself.  Oospatric,  though  fallen  from  his 
ancient  wealth  and  honours^  appears  in  the  Snrvej  as 
a  considerable  landowner^^  and  his  three  sons,  Dolfin, 
Waltheof,  and  Gospatric,  have  their  place  in  the  local 
history  of  Northern  England.^  His  successor  Waltlieaf 
at  onoe  contracted  a  close  friendiship  with  the  new  Bidiop 
of  Durham.  Whateyer  measures  Walcher  took  for  the 
souls'  health  of  his  flock,  Waltheof  was  ready  to  caixj 
out  with  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm.^  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Walcher  did  not  in  return  lend  his  spiritoil 
sanction  to  the  one  recorded  act  of  WaltheoFs  Nortfaunh 


ut  ez  his,  doneo  Uetiora  redirent  tempom  le  saosqne  procoiaxet.'*  I  i«By 
do  not  lee  the  inoonsistencj  which  Mr.  Hinde  (p.  86)  sees  between  tha 
statement  and  the  aoooant  of  the  former  enmity  between  Iff^irmilwi  aad 
€k)Bpatric.  The  enemy  of  an  enemy  has  his  own  olfonoes  easily  foigivc^ 
and  the  relations  between  Malcolm  and  Gospatric  do  not  greatly  diftr 
from  those  between  Maloofan  and  Tostig.  Besides,  the  two  fltoriea  wUA 
are  said  to  be  inconsistent  both  come  from  the  same  anthority,  that  of  the 
Northern  interpolator, 

^  See  above,  p.  137. 

'  The  lands  of  Gospatric  in  Yorkshire  appear  in  Domesday.  330,  bst  l> 
a  large  part  is  added  the  fatal  entry  "wasta,"  and  in  one  case  *'  dod  oolit' 
He  also  held  largely  as  a  tenant  of  Barl  Alan ;  see  309  6,  3x0  6,  311  k 
In  some  cases  he  held  under  Alan  what  he  had  himself  held  T.  R.  E. ;  is 
others  he  held  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Archill,  whioh  wsw  also  ^ 
case  with  some  of  the  lands  which  he  held  of  the  Sing. 

'  See  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  9a,  and  Dugdale's  Baronage,  54.  We  tim 
find  in  Orderic,  543  D,  "  Guallevos  Angligena  GmlandenaiB  ooenoli 
monachus  frater  Gospatritii  de  magna  nobilitate  Anglorom,"  wbo  beosnt 
Abbot  of  Crowland  in  1x24.  **  Walthef  filius  Gospatrioi,''  *«  GoapatriehiB, 
filius  eormndem,'*  and  "Alanns  filius  Waldevi  "  all  appear,  along  with  neaify 
every  one  else  in  Yorkshire,  French  and  English,  among  the  benefiwtois 
of  Saint  Mary's  Abbey  at  York.  Mon.  Ang.  iii  550.  Alan  tike  son  of 
Waltheof  illustrates  the  law  by  which  English  names  gave  way  to  f^eneh. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1073,  p.  93.  "Fuenmt  antem  amioissiml  sibique  mntoo 
aodines  Walchenis  Episoopus  et  Waltheovus  Comes.  Undo  ana  cob 
Episoopo  et  in  synodo  presbyterorum  residens,  hnmiliter  et  obedSeniff 
proeequebatur  quidquid  pro  corrigenda  in  sue  oomitatn  Cfariatiaiiitatt 
statutnm  ab  Episoopo  fuisset/' 
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^rian  govenuaent.     With  all  his  piety  and  patriotism,  the  ohap.  xz. 
pirit  of  Northombrian  deadly  feud  was  deeply  rooted  in  P®^|^ 
he  heart  of  the  new  Earl.    Long  before  his  own  birth,  in  tween  the 
he  days  of  Harthacnat,  his  mother's  father,  Earl  Ealdred,  antTof 
lad  been  treacherously  murdered  by  his  sworn  brother  ^^?j. 
!7arl.^     What  was  the  fate  of  the  murderer  himself  we 
kre  not  told,  whether  the  justice  of  Siward  or  Tostig  had 
reached  him  or  whether  Law  was  found  too  weak  to  strike  so 
x>werAil  an  offender.    But  his  crime  was  now  to  be  visited 
>n  those  who  were  guiltless  of  it.    The  old  tragedy  was 
icted  over  again.     Thurbrand  had  slain  Uhtred;  Uhtred's 
x>n  Ealdred  had  slain  Thurbrand;  Thurbrand's  son  Carl 
iiad  slain  Ealdred,  and  had  slain  him  in  contempt  of  the 
lie  of  sworn  brotherhood.     Whether  any  such  formal  tie 
ixisted  between  Waltheof  and  the  sons  of  Carl  we  know 
not ;  but  they  had  at  least  fought  at  his  side  against  the 
(Gorman  in  the  great  march  upon  York,  and  even  a  crime 
>f  their  own  doing  might  well  have  been  forgiven  to 
Pellow-soldiers  in  such  a  cause.    But  Waltheof  could  not 
forgive  the  death  of  the  grandfather  whom  he  had  never 
Been.    The  sons  of  Carl^  whose  estates  would  seem  to  have  The  sons 
been  left  to  them  by  William,  were  feasting  in  the  house  miSlOTed 
of  their  elder  brother  at  Setering^n  in  Yorkshire.  A  party  ^  ?'!?* V^ 
of  young  men,  sent  across  the  border  by  the  Earl  of  the  1073. 
Northumbrians,  came  upon  them,  as  the  Normans  came 
on  Hereward^  when  they  were  thus  unarmed  and  unsus- 
pecting.   The  whole  family^  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Garl,  were  cut  off,  save  one  son,  Sumorled,  who  chanced 
i^ot  to  be  present^  and  another,  Cnut^  whose  character 
had  won  him  such  general  love  that  the  murderers  them- 
selves could  not  bring  themselves  to  slay  him.^     The 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  586. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Simeon  of  Dnxham  in  the  enlai^ged  Florence,  1073, 
h  93f  and  more  fblly  in  the  tract  De  Obsessione  Dnnelmi  (157) ;  "  Gomes 
Waltheof . .  .  mifl8&  mnli&  juYennm  manu,  avi  sui  interfectionem  graTiMunA 
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filayen  returned  to  their  master  with  the  spoils  of  thdr 
victims,^  and  the  ancient  crime  of  Carl  was  thus  avenged 
hy  a  still  deeper  crime  on  the  part  of  Waltheof. 


Wmiam's 
alleged 
dedgn  on 
Ireland. 


Expeota* 
tion  of  a 
peaoefbl 
oonqueet. 


§  8.  Dealings  mth  Ireland. 
1074 — 1087. 

William  might  now  foirlj  call  himself  master  of  the 
whole  Isle  of  Britain.  England  was  his  immediate  King- 
dom; Scotland  had  acknowledged  his  over-lordship;  the 
Welsh  princes,  technicallj  the  vassak  of  the  English  Crown, 
instead  of  harrying  the  English  border,  were  now  being 
gradually  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Earls  on  the 
Western  frontier.  It  was  not  wonderful  if,  in  such  a  case, 
the  dream  should  present  itself  to  William's  mind  that  he 
might  also  win  that  other  great  island  of  the  Western  sea 
over  which  the  dominion  of  the  Csesars  themselves  had 
never  reached.  A  most  remarkable  passage  of  the  English 
Chronicles  shows  that  William  did,  at  least  in  his  later 
days,  entertain  the  hope,  not  only  of  making  Ireland  his 
own,  but  of  making  it  his  own  by  peaceful  meana  '*  If 
he  might  yet  two  years  have  lived,  he  had  Ireland  with  his 
wariness  won,  and  that  without  any  weapons.*' '  Snch  an 
exploit  might,  with  a  little  pardonable  exaggeration,  hate 

dade  vindioaTit.  Erant  namque  filil  Carl  oonviraiitoi  omul  in  domo  fntrii 
Boi  majoria  in  Seteringetun  non  lon^  ab  Eboraoo,  quoa  inopinate  qui  nuM 
iiierant  pnaoooupantea  nevA  clade  mmul  peremeront,  pneter  Onntonan, 
cui  pro  in8it&  illi  bonitate  vitam  permisemnt.  Sumerlede,  qui  naqae  hodk 
Buperest,  ibi  non  aderat."  The  writer  was  evidently  thinking  of  the  iMtf 
of  Job  (Job  i.  18).  Lands  held  by  Sumorled  T.  B.  £.  appear  in  Domeeday, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  ao6  h,  LinoolnBhire,  540  h  (together  with  ArcbiU« 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham),  351  &,  356  h  (held  by  Gobwegen),  371. 
Yorluhire,  300  h,  Cnut  appears  as  a  holder  T.  R  E.  in  many  placet  in 
Yorkshire  and  elsewhere,  but  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  entries. 

'  De  Obs.  Dun.  157.  "  Deletis  filiis  et  nepotibos  Garii  reveni  sunt, 
multa  in  yariis  spedebus  spolia  reportantes." 

s  Ghron.  Petrib.  1087.  <'  Gif  he  moete  |>a  gyt  twa  gear  libbaa,  he  hMt 
Yrlande  mid  his  vtendpe  gewunnon,  and  wiOntan  sloon  wnpnon."  I 
follow  the  happy  explanation  of  Mr.  Earle  (ParaUel  Chronicles,  353). 
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really  been  attribnted  to  his  g^eat-grandson.^    Throughout  ooap.  xx. 
William'B  reign,  things  were  tending  towards  a  closer  S*SS^ 
onion  between    England  and  Ireland,  and  towards  the  ^^^  So<»i^^ 
establishment  of  at  least  one  form  of  English  supremacy.  Scded- 
Patting  aside  the  mythical  claims  of  Eadgar  and  Cnut  to  as^ica^ 
Irish  victories  and  Irish  dominion,^  we  have  hitherto  had  between 
to  do  with  Ireland  as  a  land  whence  Danish  auxiliaries  came  ^^ 
to  the  help  of  their  countrymen  in  England,  as  the  great  l^^>>^* 
market  for  English  slaves,  and  as  one  of  the  lands  wliere 
English  exiles  of  every  party  were  sure  to  find  welcome. 
Bat  now  we  see  distinct  signs  of  a  wish  among  at  least  one 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  to  place  themselves 
Ymder  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Primate. 
This  movement  began  among  the  Danish  settlers  in  the  TheDaniih 
cities  of  the  East  coast,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  spread  from  ctrswn 
them  to  some  at  least  among  the  native  Irish.    Among  the  ^^'^[^ 
Danes  such  a  movement  was  natural;  they  were  recent 
proselytes  to  Christianity,  and  they  had  of  course  embraced 
it  in  the  form  usual  among  the  Churches  of  the  West. 
They  stood  in  fiict  towards  the  native  Celtic  Church  in  Differences 
much  the  same  relation  in  which  the  English  on  their  first  the  English 
conversion  had  stood  towards  the  native  Celtic  Churches  ^^^ 
in  Britain.    While  strict  diocesan  episcopacy  was  the  rule  peculiar 
of  all  other  Churches,  in  Ireland,  besides  the  more  regular  ^^^  °^ 
tribal  episcopate,  imaginary  Bishops  were  endlessly  multi-  Episoo- 
pHed  without  any  effective  jurisdiction.     Such  a  practice 
would  naturally  seem  something  strange  and  heterodox  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Scandinavian  converts.     In  such  a  case  it 
was  natural  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  themselves 
and  the  Church  of  the  neighbouring  island^  whose  Metror 
politan  claimed  to  be  Patriarch  of  all  the  nations  beyond 

'  There  wu  then,  if  we  may  helieye  Ginddm  (Exp.  Hib.  i.  34 ;  vol.  v. 
p.  aSo,  Dimoek),  one  peaceful  moment  in  Xrish  history,  *'  sUente  insult  in 
oonspeotu  Regis,  et  tranquillft  jam  pace  gaudente." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  66;  ii.  p.  154. 
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OHAP.  xz«  the  sea.    A  movement  accordingly  began,  which  had  Hie 

effect  of  hurgely  aasimihiting    the  Irish  Church   to  the 

English  model,  even  before  the  political  conquest  under 

Appiioa-     Henry  the   Second.     It  began  by  applications  made  to 

Irish  Lanfranc  bj  several  Kings  and  Bishops,  both  Danish  and 

£|^^^    Irish ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  spiritual  connexion 

thus  formed  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  William 

hoped  to  bring  the  island  under  his  dominion  without 

Conro-        slash  or  blow.    The  Primate's  first  correspondent  was  an 

of  Lan-      Archbishop  of  Dublin  whose  name  is  variously  Latinized 

dZ^^   "^*o  Donatus  and  Domnaldus.^    The  answer  of  Lanfranc* 

of  Dublin,  relates  wholly  to  ecclesiastical  matters.    The  death  of  his 

correspondent  brought  Lanfranc  into  a  closer  connexion  with 

the  Church  of  Ireland.    He  was  called  on  to  consecrate  the 

successor  of  Donatus.    Patrick  the  Bishop-elect  came  over 

to  England  with  letters  from  the  clergy  and  people  of 

Letters      Dublin,^  and  also  from  a  potentate  to  whom  Lanfranc  gives 

Godred.      the  sounding  title  of  King  of  Ireland.^    In  him  we  may 

recognise  that  Godred  who  played  a  part  against  England 

in  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge.^    The  Bishop  was  con- 

^  He  Ib  addressed  (Ep.  Laafr.  i.  54)  as  ".yeneirandiis  Hibernic  iJ^p^^^Mypua 
Donmaldus/*  I  presume  that  this  is  the  Dunan  or  Donatos  deacribed  as 
Archbishop  of  the  Galls,  that  is  of  the  Danes,  and  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
both  of  Irish  and  Danes,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  all  the  Irish  A»*»^^w 
under  1073  or  1074.  See  Four  Masters,  ii.  906, 907 ;  Chronioon  Scotoram, 
990,  391 ;  Tigemach,  ap.  O'Conor,  ii.  309. 

'  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop,  "  et  iis  qui  sibi  litteras  trana- 
miserunt."  The  expression  **  nos  Angli,*'  used  by  Lanfranc^  should  be 
noticed. 

'  £p.  Lanfr.  i.  57.  The  superscription  of  the  letter  runs  thus;  **  Vene> 
rando  sanctse  Cantuariensis  EodesiiB  Metropolitano  Lanfranco  clenas  et 
populus  Ecclesis  Dublinensis  debitam  subjeotionenL'*  They  speak  of 
**  Ecdesia  Dublinensis,  quie  Hibemis  insulsB  metropolis  est,"  The  Patricius 
of  the  Latin  correspondence  appears  in  the  Lrish  Annals  as  Gill^>hadnig 
or  Gilpatrick. 

*  lb.  61.  Lanfranc  addresses  his  letter  "glorioso  Hibemise  Begi 
Gothrico ;"  and  speaks  of  Patrick,  **  quern,  carissime  fill,  ezoellentia  veatom 
ad  nos  oonsecrandum  transmisit." 

'  See  YoL  iii.  p.  346.    This  Godred  or  Gothric  is  therefore  a  different 
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Becrated  in  London,  and  the  English  writers  do  not  fail  to  ohap. 
record  that  he  made  his  profession  to  Lanfranc.^    ''^^^  ^"MecnSoa 
Primate,  in  his  letter  to  the  Eling,  acknowledges  him  as  a  Patrick 
fiiithful  and  orthodox  son  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  of  Dublin, 
earnestly  exhorts  him  to  correct  various  abuses  in  his  ^^J^ 
Kingdom,  especially  the  laxity  which  prevailed  as  to  many  to  Oodrod. 
points  touching  marriages  and  divorces.^ 

Archbishop  Patrick  was  drowned  in  the  tenth  year  ot^>^^o{ 
his  episcopate,^  and  his  successor — ^Donach,  Donnghus,  or  1084. 
Donatus — ^was  also  consecrated  by  Lanfranc*     His  suc-^®^*"*' 
oessor  Samuel  was  consecrated  by  Anselm,^  and  the  con-  crated  by 
Becration  of  Irish  Bishops  to  the  sees  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  1085. 
and  Limerick  by  the  hands  of  the  English  Primate  occurs  Samuel 
at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  under  Henry  onted  by 
the  Second.®     Lanfranc  had   also    another   Irish  corre-^^^* 
ipondent  in  a  King  of  native  blood,  who  plays  a  g^reat  part  corre- 
ifter  the  death  of  Diarmid,^  and  whose  name  is  given  in  'J^i^^ 
various  forms  raneinfi:  from  Toirdhealbach  ua  Briain  tofrAno^nd 

^^  Terlagh. 

penon  from  Oothfraigh,  King  of  the  Galls  or  foreignera,  whose  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Chronioon  Sootorum  under  1073 ;  'Hgeniach,  1075. 

^  App.  Ghron.  VHnt.  1074.  "  Patrioium  Dublinie  dyiUti  in  Hibemia 
•scraTit  Epifloopum  Lundoniaa,  a  quo  et  professionem  aocepit ;  et  litteras  ei 
dolerendas  Beglbus  Hibernise,  dignas  valde  memorise,  contradidit."  This 
Host  likely  means  the  extant  letter  to  Gothric ;  see  also  Gervase,  X  Soriptt. 

X654. 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  i.  61.  "In  regno  vestro  perhibentur  homines  sen  de  pro- 
pria, sea  de  mortuarum  nzorum  parentelA  conjuges  ducere ;  alii  legitime 
libi  copalatas  pro  arbitrio  et  Toluntate  relinquere ;  nonnulli  suas  aliis  dare, 
et  aliorum  in£Eknd&  oommutatlone  reoipere." 

*  Four  Masters,  iL  981 ;  Ann.  Ult  1084,  ap.  O'Gonor,  iv.  349. 

*  W.  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Angi.  23.  His  death  by  pestilenoe  is  recorded 
Vy  the  Four  Masters  (ii.  949)  under  the  year  1095,  by  the  name  of 
Donnghus  Bishop  of  Ath-Cliath. 

*  See  Eadmer,  34.    He  was  however  a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's. 

*  After  Samuel,  we  find  (Eadmer,  36)  Malchns  of  Waterford,  a  monk 
ef  Winchester,  in  1096,  who  was  reconmiended  to  Ansebn  by  Eling  Mur- 
chadh  and  his  son  XHarmid,  Gregory  of  Dublin  in  ziai,  and  Patrick  of 
Limerick  in  11 40.    See  W.  Stubbs,  Beg.  Sacr.  Angl.  34,  26,  38. 

'  See  above,  p.  245. 

YOL.  IV.  M  m 
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CHAP.  XX.  the  more  easily  attered  Terence  O'Brien.^    A  deep  affectioii 
Beforms     towards  him  is  professed  by  the  English  Primate,'  bat  he 
^ff^^^   is  exhorted  to  make  greskt  reforms  in  his  realm.     He  is 
^^^^         warned  to  get  rid  of  the  practice  of  irregular  marriages, 
of  simony,  and  of  the  evil  customs  by  which  Bishops  were 
consecrated  by  one  Bishop  only,  and  several  Bishops  were 
consecrated  for  the  same  pkce.'' 
Inflvenoe        This   ecclesiastical    intercourse  with  Ireland    forms   a 
eyeats  on    curioos  episode  in  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Lanfianc. 
history       ^^  should  be  noticed  th&t  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
English  is  never  found  in  any  of  the  Primate's  letters  to  the 
Irish  Kings  and  Prelates.    The  wariness  of  William  may 
have  deemed  it  more  discreet  to  keep  for  a  while  out  of 
notice,  till  the  habit  of  submission  to  the  Pope  of  the  island 
world  might  lead  men's  minds  to  submit  to  its  Caesar 
also.    We  may  be  tempted  to  wish  that  William  had  lived 
two  years  longer  to  undertake  a  work  which  he  would 
most  Ukely  have  done  more  thoroughly  than  it  was  done 
The  Irkh    by  thosc  who  Came  after  him.    At  any  rate  there  can  be 
1^)^'^     little  doubt  that  the  friendly  intercourse  of  Lanfranc  with 
the  English  Godred  and  Toirdhealbach  was  the  first  step  towards  the 

connexion.  ^     ^  ^  *   ,  ^ 

1171.  submission  of  the  Irish  Princes  to  the  English  King  at 
Dublin  and  towards  the  submission  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  the  English  model  at  Cashel.^ 

'  See  the  varions  Irish  Annals  eoUetfted  in  the  Notes  to  the  Foor 
Masters,  1075,  where  a  strange  legend  is  told  of  him.  Hie  intemieduite 
form  Terlagh  seems  to  be  recognized.  Lanfranc  addresses  him  as  "magnificaa 
Hibemiie  Bex  Terdeluacns." 

*  £p.  Lanfr.  i.  63.  Patrick  had  spoken  so  highly  of  him  **  at, 
quamvis  vos  nmnqnam  yiderimus,  tamqnam  tIsos  tamen  vos  <li1igM»*qn^  «t 
tamqnam  yisis  ao  bene  oognitis  Tobis  salubriter  consulere  et  smoenaame 
servire  cupiamus.**    The  flattery  is  at  least  well  turned. 

'  lb.  63.  **  Quod  episoopi  ab  uno  episoopo  conseorantur.  Qood  in  ygiu 
▼el  ciyitatibiis  piures  ordinantor.  Quod  infantes  baptismo  mne  duiaoutto 
oonsecrato  baptizantur.  Quod  saori  ordines  per  peonntam  sh  epiaoopis 
dantur." 

^  See  Giraldns  Oambrensis,  Exp.  Hib.  i.  38-35.;  toL  ▼.  pp.  ^T^-iS^,  ed. 
Dimock. 
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§  4.  Tke  Revolt  of  Maine.  ohap.  zz« 

1073. 

We  must  now  torn  for  a  while  to  William's  dominions 
on  the  mainland,  wheie  we  shall  soon  see  the  strange 
sight  of  French-speaking  revolters  against  his  authority 
brought  back  to  their  allegiance  by  the  axes  of  his  English 
sobjects.  But^  before  things  came  to  this  stage^  the  man 
who,  after  William  himself  and  Odo,  had  played  the  fore- 
most part  in  the  conquest  of  England,  lost  his  life  beyond 
sea  in  a  quarrel  which  was  neither  English  nor  Norman. 
William  Fitz-Osbern  had  ever  been  the  man  whom  William 
had  most  trusted,  and  whom  he  had  ever  chosen  for  those 
posts  which  called  for  the  highest  displajrs  of  faithfulness, 
daring,  and  military  skill.  Some  danger,  domestic  orwilUam 
foreign,  must  haye  threatened  th^  Norman  Duchy  when  q^^'^ 
William  took  away  this  trusted  friend  from  his  command  ^^  ^  , 

,  Nonnnndj. 

on  the  Welsh  border,  and  sent  him  to  help  the  Duchess  ChristniM, 

Matilda  in  her  goyemment.^    Of  revolts  in  the  Duchy  '^'^' 

itself  we  hear  nothing  at  this  time,  but  the  commotions 

which  were  soon  to  arise  on  the  side  of  Maine,  Anjou, 

and  Britanny  may  have    already  begun   to    cast    their 

shadows  before  them.     If  so,  the  Earl  of  Hereford  can 

hardly  have  fulfilled  the  special  errand  on  which  he  was 

sent.    For  he  at  once  turned  his  thoughts  and  his  energies 

to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Duchy.    A  dispute  was  there  Affiun  of 

raging  in  which  the  personal   feelings  of  Matilda  were 

doubtless  deeply  engaged,  but  in  which  it  could  hardly 

be  said  that  the  interests  either  of  England  or  of  Normandy 

were  directly  touched.     Baldwin,  the  mighty  Marquess  of  Death  of 

Flanders,  whose  name  we  have  so  often  come  across  in  ^q^^, 

^  Old.  Vit.  516  C.  "  Ajuio  quinto  regni  sui  Guillelmus  Bex  GuUlalmum 
Oiberni  filium  mint  in  Noruianniam,  ut  com  Mathilde  Regini  taeretnr 
promeiiiiiL''  As  the  fifth  year  of  William  begins  December  35,  1070,  his 
■tey  must  ha?e  been  Teiy  short.  The  order  was  probably  given  in  the 
IGdwinter  (}emtf  t. 

M  m  9 
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Holland. 
1063.  . 


our  history,  died  in  tiie  year  following  that  in  which  his 
Norman  son-in-law  had  received  the  Crown  of  England.^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons,  another  Baldwin. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  rulers  of  Flanders  never  to  divide 
their  dominions  among  their  children.  One  son,  at  the 
&ther'8  choice,  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 
while  the  others  might,  if  they  choose,  win  settlements  for 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  Wikings  of  the  further 
North  .^  Either  in  conformity  with  this  custom  or  becanse 
he  hful  personally  drawn  on  himself  the  displeasure  of  his 
father^  another  son  of  Baldwin,  Robert,  had  left  his  counizy 
to  seek  for  an  establishment  in  foreign  lands.^  He  tiien 
went,  like  Harold  Hardrada,  through  various  adventures 
in  Southern  Europe.  The  strangest  tale  of  all  is  that 
which  tells  how  the  Warangian  guards  at  Constantinople 
offered  him  the  Empire^of  the  East,  and  how  the  reigning 
Emperor,  by  putting  guards  along  the  rivers  which  gave 
access  to  his  dominions,  hindered  the  design.^  Thus 
baffled  in  the  East,  Bobert  betook  himself  to  lands  nearer 
his  native  Flanders.  Either  by  force  or  by  persuasion  he 
established  himself  in  Friesland,  a  name  which^  in  the 
geography  of  the  time,  takes  in  Holland  and  Zeeiand. 
There  he  married  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  Count  Florence, 


A  Ann.  ElnonenMB,  1067  (Periz,  v.  13).  "KaL  Sept.  oUit  iP^^J'^'^mn 
Comes.    InBols  sepelitur." 

*  Lambert  (107 1,  p.  85  of  the  smaller  Pertz)  describes  the  cnatoia  at 
length,  including  the  rule  "  ut  unos  filiorum,  qui  patri  potissimmn  placn- 
isset,  rwmen  pairit  acciperet"  He  adds,  **  Hoc  scilicet  fiebat,  ne,  in  plans 
divislk  provincift,  claritaa  illius  fieamlise  per  inopiam  rei  fioniliaria  obaolerei.** 

'  Lambert  (86)  makes  Baldwin  appoint  his  son  of  the  same  name  as 
heir,  and  send  Robert  forth  on  his  travels ;  **  Hie  patri  adqni 
assumptA  secum  multitudine,  qua  regie  pnegraTari  videbator,  navem 
asoendit.!'  But  Orderio  (526  C)  grives  the  story  another  turn ;  "  Bodbettaa 
primogeuitus  jamdudum  patrem  ofifenderat^  a  quo  repulsus  et  ejectus  ad 
Florentium  Ducem  Fresionum,  patris  sui  hostem,  seoesserat." 

*  After  some  unlucky  adventures  in  Galicia  and  elsewhere,  Lambert 
adds  this  alleged  piece  of  Byzantine  history,  which  it  is  still  harder  to 
verify  than  the  exploits  of  Harold  Hardrada. 
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and  became  the  gaardian  of  her  Bon  the  young  Count,  chap.  zx. 
a  bearer  of  that  noble  Gothic  name  which  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  gradually  cut  short  from  Theodoric  into 
Dirk.^     From  his  settlement  in  this  country  he  obtained-*  Hissur- 
8ome  say  through  the  contempt  of  his  father — the  surname  ••Frisian.' 
of  Robert  the  Frisian.*    On  the  death  of  the  elder  Bald- 
win one  version  makes  a  war  at  once  arise  between  the  two 
brothers.     The  new  Count  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  the  Sixth,  War  be- 
IS  said  to   have  attacked  Robert  without  provocation  in  Baldwin 
his  Frisian  dominions,  and  to  have  fsdlen  in  battle  against  "^d^^^^ 
him.3     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Baldwin  Death  of 
died  after  a  short  reign,  leaving  his  son  Amulf  under  the  io'j<^^' 
regency  of  his  mother  Bichildis  of  Hennegau,  now  for 
the  second  time  a  widow.^    This  was  in  truth  the  age 
of  the  ascendency  of  widows.    To  a  long  list  both  in  our 

^  Orderic  (536  D)  makes  him  marry  the  daughter  of  Florence.  But 
William  of  Malmesburj  (iii.  256)  more  accurately  says,  "  patre  superstite 
ComitiBBam  Frisie  uzorem  nactus,  Fiisonis  cognomen  acoepit."  See  Ubbo 
Emmius,  Rer.  Fris.  Hist.  (Lugd.  Bat.  16 16),  94 ;  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
iii.  5.  198.  Lambert  seems  to  stand  alone  in  making  his  settlement  the 
result  of  a  war. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  '*  Flandrensis  Dux  vehementer  iratus  infremuit,  Fre- 
sionem  eum  pro  irft  cog^omiuavit,  et  eum  omnino  eztorrem  denuntians, 
Aniulfam  juris  sui  hseredem  oonstituit." 

'  Lambert  tells  the  story  of  this  war  at  great  length,  and  giyes  a  graphic 
tale  how  the  troops  of  Baldwin  were  defeated,  and  how  he  himself  died  like 
HasdrubaL  But  neither  William  of  Malmesbury,  nor  Orderic,  nor  Sige- 
bert  (Pertx,  vL  363)  g^ves  any  hint  of  Baldwin  dying  in  battle,  or  of  there 
being  any  war  between  him  and  Robert  at  all.  See  also  Ubbo,  p.  95 ; 
Oudegherst,  Chronique  de  Flanders,  896;  Art  de  Y^rifier  les  Dates, 

iii.  5- 
*  Wai.  Malm.  iii.  956.     '*  Superstitibus  duobus  liberis,  Amulfo  et  Bald- 

wino,  de  Bichilde  uzore,  quorum  tutelam  Begi  Franoorum  Philippo,  cujus 
amit»  filius  erat,  et  WHlelmo  filio  Osbemi  oommendaverat."  But  all  the 
local  writers  make  Richildis  act  as  regent.  Orderic  does  not  mention  her, 
and  Lambert  only  incidentally. 

Richildis  was  Ck>untess  of  Mens  or  Hennegau  in  her  own  right,  and  her 
dominions  passed  to  her  second  son  by  Baldwin,  who  bore  his  &ther*s 
name ;  see  below,  p.  528.  She  had  before  been  married  to  Hermann,  Count 
of  Valendennee.  See  Ghron.  S.  Andres,  Perts,  yii.  533 ;  Gest.  £^.  Cam. 
ib.  49a. 
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OHAP.  XX.  own  and  in  other  lands,^  this  story  enables  us  to  add  the 
OppreHdre  names  of  Gtertrade  and  Bichildis.      But  the   Coontess- 

r<5gencY  of  i    i  • 

Bichildis.    Regent  of  Flanders  soon  set  the  whole  ooontrj  against 

her  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of  her  short   regency.^ 

Bobert       Robert  the   Frisian  presently  invaded  Fhindera,  but  he 

Flanders,    ii^^aded   it  at   the   request  of  a  powerful  party  in  Uie 

country,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  misgovemment  <^ 

the  CountesS)  and  who  abjured  all  all^iance  to  her  and 

Ricliildia     her  sous.^     In   this  strait,  Bichildis  sought  for  political 

of  King^    and  military  help  at  the  hands  of  the  two  ov^-lords  of 

Henry  and  ^\^q  g,.^^  Marchland,  King  Philip  at  Paris  and  King  Haujr 

Philip.       at  Liittich.^     Herself,  and  seemingly  a  sort   of  crown- 

She  oo^   matrimonial  over  FUadetB  and  Hennegau,  she  offered  to  the 

neneli  in 

roarrisgeto  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Regent  of  Normandy^  already  named 
Fits-  bj  ^^1*  husband  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  chOdren.^ 

Osbem.      William  Fitz-Osbem  felt  his  heart  kindled  at  the  prospect 
WiiiiAm  in  ^^  promotion  to  princely  rank  and  of  warfiure  of  a  more 
her  cause,   brilliant  kind  than  an  Earl  of  Hereford  could  wage  st 
the  expense    of   his   British   neighbours.      And,    matore 
widower  as  he  must  have  been^  we  have  hints  that  Bichildis 


^  Emma,  Matilda,  the  two  Ealdgyths  (the  wife  of  Eadmund 
and  the  wife  of  Harold),  Agnes  of  Poitiers,  and  Anne  of  Russia. 
'  See  Ubbo,  95  ;  Oudegherst,  91  b ;  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.  iiL  5. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  256)  says  distinctly,  "  Ilia  femineo 
ampliora  sezu  spirans  novaque  a  provincialibns  tribata  exi^ns,  in  perGdisB 
illoB  ezcitavit ;  misso  qoippe  propter  Bobertnm  Frisonem  nnntio  at  snp- 
plioantis  patriee  habenas  acoiperet,  omnem  Sdelitatem  Amnlfo,  qoi  jsm 
Comes  dicebatur,  abjuiant.*'  He  adds  however,  "  Nee  yeio  deliiere  qsi 
pupilli  partes  fiilcirent ;  ita  mnltis  diebns  Flandria  intestinis  dissenaionibw 
oonturbata."  Lambert  and  Orderio  record  the  invasion  but  not  the 
invitation. 

*  Orderio  (536  D)  mentions  only  the  intervention  of  Philip^  bat  Ijamberk 
(88)  distinctly  speaks  of  an  application  to  Henry ;  "  Filias  Baldawini  .... 
assumptA  matre  salL,  ad  Regem  Teutonioorum  Heinricum  Leodii  .  .  .  veinti 
opemque  ejus  adversus  patrui  violentiam  sajSplex  imploravit.'*  Bat  ht 
goes  on  to  speak  of  Mons  as  if  it  had  been  the  dowiy  of  Bichildia  from  hsr 
first  husband,  instead  of  her  inheritance  from  her  father. 

*  Will  Malm.  iii.  356.  **  Libens  id  mnnus  sascepit  WfUehnaSy  at»  feeder- 
atis  cum  Richilde  nuptiis,  altius  nomen  sibi  pararet.' 


tf 
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herself^  as  well  as  her  possessions,  had  charms  for  him,^  ohap.  xx. 
and  that  he  went  forth  as  a  true  knight-errant  to  wage 
war  for  his  lady.     He  set  forth  with  a  light  heart,  looking 
on  the  conquest  or  defence  ci  Flanders  as  a  mere  knightly 
sport.    At  the  head  of  ten  knights  only  he  joined  the  force  He  joins 
which  Philip  was  making  ready  for  the  defence  of  his  muster 
cousin.'     We  know  not  whether  we  are  to  eoant  among  J^^^ 
them  an  adventorer  of  equal  birth  and  rank  with  Earl 
William  himself,  oyer  whose  descent  and  actions  a  thick 
veil  seexAs  to  be  purposely  thrown  by  all  contemporary 
chroniclers.    But  it  is  certain  that  Oerbod^  Earl  of  Chester,  Preaenoe  of 
Ihe  son  of  Queen  Matilda,  invited  by  those  among  his  Chester, 
countrymen  whom  he  had  left  as  his  representatives  in 
his  office  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin,  obtained  William's 
leave  to  take  a  part  in  the  Flemish  war.^     The  French 
army,  strengthened  by  the   small   Norman  contingent, 
entered  Flanders.     Earl  William   went  carelessly  about 
from  castle  to  castle,  till  Bobert,  who  had  better  learned 
the  lesson  never  to  despise  an  enemy^  found  an  opportunity 
for  a  sudden  and  decisive  attack.     In  the  battle  of  Cassel^  BatUe  of 

Cassel. 

the  French  army  was  utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  Februaiy 
King  Philip  fled  ;  the  Earl  of  Chester  was  taken  captive  ^'''  '''7' ' 


<  ^  Will.  Malm.  lii.  356.  "  Totus  in  amoTem  mulieris  conoessetat." 
Thierry  (H.  59)  makes  wonderfiiUy  short  work  of  the  CouDtess  Bichildis 
■nd  the  revolutions  of  Flanders ;  **  Guillaume  fils  d'Osbert,  le  premier 
des  seigneurs  normsnds,  p^iit  de  mort  violente  en  Flandre,  oil,  poxir 
I'smotir  d'nne  femme,  11  s'^tait  engag^  dans  des  intrigues  politiques." 

*  Old.  Yit.  516  D.  "  nie  cum  deoem  solummodb  militibas  Regem  adiit, 
et  oum  eo  alacriter,  quasi  ad  ludum,  in  Flandriam  sccessit.'* 

»  I  oonceive  this  to  be  the  time  referred  to  by  Ordieric  {$22  A)  when  he 
aays  that  Gerbod,  "  legatione  coactns  suorum  quos  in  Flandrift  dimiserat, 
et  quibus  hereditarium  honorem  suum  oommiserat,  eundi  citoque  redeundi 
Uoentiam  a  Bege  acoeperat."  The  Hyde  writer  {2^),  often  inaocnrate 
but  always  independent,  seems  to  place  the  expedition  of  Gerbod  after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk.  After  recording  the  bride- 
ale  and  its  consequences,  he  adds.  "  Quo  tempore  Ck>mes  Cistrensis  deceesit 
.Gerbodo,  frater  GondradsB  Gomitissfe»  Flandriamque  veniens,  inimicorum 
preventos  insidiis  miaerabiliter  periit/* 
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OHAF.  XX.  and  enduied  a  long  imprisonment ;  the  yonng  Count  of 
?^*^/^  _  Flanders  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  were  sbun.^ 

Amulf  and 

William         After  this  decisive  defeat,  the  Kin^  of  the  French  ivas 

Osbero.      glad  to  patch  np  a  peace  with  the  conqueror  and  to 

Bobert       recofirnize  his  claim  to  the  County  of  Flanders.*     Mean- 

peace  with  while  a  German  army  was  actually  on  the  march  to  help 

DeU^  of    ^®  jo^^g  Amulf.     Eling  Henry  had  bidden  Theodwin 

the  Ger^     Bishop  of  Liittich,'  and  Oodfiey  Duke  of  Loiharingia^ — 

of  Arnulf.  son  of  the  Godfrey  of  whom  we  have  already  heard^  and 

possessor  of  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  onfe  of  the 

husbands  of  the  Great  Countess,^ — to  march  with  Had 

forces    of  the  Lotharingian .  Duchy  to  the    support  of 

Amulf.    Perhaps  they  tarried  on  the  way;  at  all  events 

they  did  not  enter  Flanders  till  Amulf  was  dead  and 

till  Robert  had  made  peace  with  Philip.    Neither  Duke 

nor  Bishop  had  a  mind  to  enter  on  a  war  with  France 

1  Ord.  Vit  516  D;  Will.  Mahn.  (iii.  356),  whose  account  is  highly 
picturesque.  Lambert,  oddly  enough,  does  not  mention  the  batUe  at  alL 
Orderic  places  it  "Doroinioo  Septuagesims  x.  KaL  Martii,"  that  is  in 
107 1,  when  Easter  fell  on  April  34.  The  short  Chronioon  Lyrense,  the 
annals  of  William's  own  foundation  (Bouquet,  xii.  776),  places  it  00 
Septuagesima  Sunday,  1079.  Both  our  Chroniclers  record  the  fihct,  Wor- 
cester under  107 1,  Peterborough  under  1070;  *'And  Baldewine  Eorl 
forVferde,  and  his  sunu  Amulf  feng  to  rice,  and  Willelm  Eorl  sceolde  ben 
his  geheald,  and  Franca  Cyng  eac ;  and  com  J>a  Bodbriht  Eorl  and  ofiloh 
his  m»g  Arnulf  and  J>one  Eorl  and  >one  Cyng  aflymda  and  his  men  ofiiloii 
fela  Jmsenda." 

The  fate  of  Gerbod  comes  from  Orderic,  533  A;  '<Ibi  [in  Ilandris] 
adyersft  illaqueatus  fortunA  in  manus  iniraioorum  inciderat,  et  in  Tincniis 
coerdtus  mundan^[ue  felicitate  privatus,  longs  miserin  threnos  depromen 
didicerai,"  The  Hyde  writer  is  clearly  wrong  in  killing  him.  The  indostiy 
of  Mr.  Stapleton  has  found  out  documents  of  his  dated  long  after,  and  which 
show  that  he  was  in  the  end  reconciled  to  Robert  the  Frisian.  See  Arohso- 
Icgical  Journal,  iii.  18,  19. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  537  B.  **Bodbertus  Fresio  totam  sibi  Flandriam  subegit  et 
fere  zxx.  annis  possedit,  amicitiamque  Philippi  Regis  Francorum  fedle 
promeruit"    So  WQl.  Mahn.  Ui.  357. 

'  Lsmbert,  1071. 

*  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  97. 

'  He  was  *'  prsBstantis  animi  adolescens,  sed  gibbosus."    Lsmbert^  1069. 
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with  his  own  resooroes,  and  they  accordingly  went  hack  ohap.  zz. 
without  striking  a  hlow.^ 

Sach  was  the  end  of  William's  ehiefest  and  earliest 
friend.     His  hody  was  carried  off  and  home  to  his  own 
home  in  Normandy.     Though  no  ecclesiastical  foundation  Norman 
preserved  his  name  in  England,  two  monasteries  had  arisen  Z^ 
at  his  bidding  on  his  Norman  estates.   One  was  at  Lyra,  in  wmf^  ^^ 
the  diocese  of  Evreux,  where  his  wife  Adeliza  was  already  ^ts- 
buried  ;  the  other  at  Cormeille,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen, 
which  was  his  own  resting-place.'    The  policy  of  William  His  estatee 
divided  his  inheritance.     In  rewarding  his  own  comrades,  between 
he  bad  been  obliged  to  make  the  same  men  great  on  both  ^  "^°"- 
sides  of  the  sea,  but  he  did  not  wish  that  state  of  things 
to  continue  beyond  the  first  generation.     The  Nonnan  wuiiam 
estates  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  passed  to  his  eldest  son^^^ 
Waiiam ;  the  Earldom  of  Herefonl  and  all  that  he  held  "^^^'^ 
in  England  was  granted  to  his  second  son  Roger,  by  E^md 
whom,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  soon  lost  as  the 
punishment  of  a  reckless  treason.^ 

The  effects  of  the  wild  enterprise  of  William  Fitz-  Wan 
Osbem  long  survived  him.     His  intermeddling  in  Flemish  Normandy 
affairs  brought  about  a  state  of  hostility  between  Nor-  J^^^"' 
niandy  and    the    country  which,    ever    since   William's 
marriage,  had  been  its  closest  ally.      Robert  the  Frisian 

*  Lunbert,  107 1,  p.  88.  There  is  something  not  wholly  satisfiMstory  in 
hia  whole  story  ;  still  it  at  least  hinders  us  fix>m  accepting  Orderio's  state- 
ment (536  D)  that  the  Imperial  troops  actually  fought  on  Robert's  side  in 
the  battle  of  Cassel ;  *'  Bodbertus  Freeio  ezeroitum  Henrid  Imperatoris 
eoneis  suit  sooiaTit." 

'  See  Orderic,  5^7  A.  On  Lyra,  founded  about  1045,  and  the  legend  of 
its  foundation,  see  Neustria  Pia,  534.  On  Cormeille,  see  p.  595.  Enmia, 
the  daughter  of  William  Fits-Osbem,  the  heroine  of  the  famous  bride-ale, 
^  Also  spoken  of  as  its  foundress. 

'  See  Ord.  Yit  537  A;  Will.  Mahn.  iii.  255.  Orderic  enlargte  on  the 
grief  of  the  Normans  at  William's  death;  " Normannorum  maiimum 
*^>«iiaitate  baronem  valde  omnes  planxerunt  qui  largitates  ejus  et  facetias 
Atqoe  mirandas  probitates  noverunt." 
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OHAF.  zx.  reigned  for  many  years  in  Flanders,  and  he 

the  firm  ally  of   Philip  of  France  and  the    enemy  of 
Wfllkm     William    of  Normandy*    We   hear  of  constant  warfare 

abeteBiad-  . 

winofHeii-  between  the  two  countries,  but  no  details  are  g^ven,  except 
^Snst       ^^^  William  found  it  his  interest  to  support  Baldwin  of 
Bobert.      Hennegau^  the  brother  of  the  slain  Count  Amal^  in  a 
series  of  attacks  on  his  uncle   in   Flanders.  >     Later  in 
1085.     William's  reign  we  shall  find  Flanders  and  Denmark  in 
enmity  against  him.^     For  the  present  we  are  tempted 
to  ask^  whether  this  warfieure  of  William  in  the  Maidi- 
land  of  Gaul  and  Germany  had  anything  to  do  witii  a 
strange  and  isolated  report  which  meets  us  in  the  Grerman 
WiUUm's    history  of  the  time.    Three  years  after  the  death  of  William 
design  on    Fitz-Osbem,  King  Henry  was  setting  forth  on  an  ezpe- 
^j^^^'  dition  against  the  Hungarians^  and  had  advanced  <m  his 
Alleged      march  as  far  as  Begensburg.     He  was  there  met  by  the 
of  WiilUm  °^^^  ^^^  ^^®  Archbishop  of  Koln,  the  fiunoos  Hjumo, 
Ar^'^^  had  invited  William  the  Bastardy  King  of  the  Englidi,  to 
bishop  of    invade  the  Eastern  realm^  and  that  he  was  already  on 
his  march  with  a  vast  army  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal   seat  at  Aachen.'    The  news  was  thought  serioos 
enough  to  call  the  King  away  from  his  Hungarian  ex- 
Dealings    pedition.     Hanno  was  with  some  difficulty  admitted  to 
Hanno       clear  himself  by  oath^  and  was  again  received  into  the 
Hwi^™^    King's  friendship.     If  Hanno  was  to  be  believed,  nothing 

^  Ord.  Yit.  527  B.  "Porro  inter  Normannos  et  Flandritas  t^cidiTa  difr- 
sensio  prodiit,  et  piopter  neoem  fratris  Beginn  aliorumque  affiuiiun  ei 
mazime  pio  casu  Guillelmi  Comitia  din  perduravit."  WiDiam  of  Mafanea- 
baiy  (iii.  257)  more  distinctly  marks  the  action  of  Baldwin ;  "  Bobertos 
nihil  quod  deploraret  suo  tempore  vidit;  licet  Bald^iinns  frater  Aznnlfi, 
qui  in  Hanoeft  proTinci&  et  castello  Yalentiains  oomitatimi  habuit.  Regis 
Willelmi  auxilio  plures  assultos  faceret.*' 

'  See  Cbron.  Petrib.  1085.    I  shall  speak  of  this  In  the  next  Chapter. 

*  This  is  the  passage  of  Lambert  (1074,  P*  '59)  Teiened  to  in  toL  il. 
p.  58  a  ;  "  Quum  Batisponam  venisset  [Rez  Heinricns],  insequuta  eat  earn 
legatio  £Eiiniliarium  ejus  nuntiantium  quod  Willehelmus  cognomento  BotioTp 
Hex  Anglonun,  ab  Archiepisoopo  Coloniensi  yanft  pollicitatione  illectoa.  com 
magno  exerdtu  adventaret,  rugni  sedem  Aqui^grani  oocupare  paratuB.** 
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had  ever  passed  between  him  and  William ;  yet,  even  after  chap.  xx. 
his  reconciliation  with  the  Archbishop^  Henry  deemed  the  ^^7 
danger  from  England  or  Normandy  so  formidable  that  he  Aachen 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Aachen^  and  devoted  himself  to^P|^?j^ 
strengthening  the  defences  of  that  quarter  of  the  Kingdom 
against  the  expected  barbaric  invasion.^ 

Such  is  the  story  of  William's  relations  with  Germany,  Brtimate 
as  told  by  the  contemporary  chronicler  whom  no  incom-  gtory. 
petent  judge  has  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  historians  of 
the  middle  ages.'    It  is  hard  to  say  what  amount  of  truth 
there  might  have  been  in  the  rumour.    While  William  was 
warring  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
Hanno  may  have  tried  to  win  his  help  for  some  of  his  own 
ambittous  schemes.    But  we  can  hardly  think  that  William, 
with  England  and  Normandy  on  his  hands,  really  dreamed 
of  repeating  in  the  elder  minster  of  the  Great  Charles  the 
same  crowning  rite  which  he  had  already  received  in  the 
minster  of  Eadward.     And  it  will  be  well  to  compare  this  Venlon  of 
version  of  the  tale  with  that  which  is  given  by  the  Saxon 
enemy — ^perhaps  calumniator — of  Henry.     In  this  picture  Henzyadu 
the  King,  in  his  despair  and  wrath  against  the  Saxons^  seeks  ,^q^  ^^y^^^ 
for  allies  in  every  quarter.     Besides  nearer  neighbours,  he  ¥^^  ^^^ 
craves  help  of  Swend  of  Denmark,^  of  his  own  uncle  Duke 
William  of  Aquitaine,^  and  of  the  potentate  to  whom  the 

^  The  whole  stoiy  in  Lambert  is  most  curioas.  The  parts  which  most  con- 
ocni  Qfl  are  where  Hani\o  (p.  159)  protests  "  se  non  ita  rationis  ezpertem  yel 
oommnnis  commodi  Degligentem  esse  ut  in  nltionem  priyatse  iiyuris  patriam 
•oam  harbarU  prodere  yelit,"  and  where  we  read,  a  little  way  on  (p.  161), 
^w  Heniy  ''  hoc  modo  recoiiciliatas  Archiepiscopo,  Aquasgrani  perrexit, 
ot  adyeraas  ea^  qu»  de  irruptione  harbarorvm  fama  yulgaverat  eam  regni 
P^ftom,  quantum  potent,  conmmniyit."  As  har^arui  literally  tninaUtes 
^oSltch,  we  may  hope  that  WiUiam^s  Norman  subjects  are  meant. 

*  Mibnan,  iii.  168. 

*  Bmno,  Bell.  Sax.  36.  "  Begem  Danomm  promisdonis  jnramento 
^^firmatst  commemorate  seque  illi  daturam  cuncta  quae  sit  pollicitus 
aiBnnat.**  I  do  not  know  whether  this  refers  to  any  promise  more  definite 
^W  Swond's  vassalage  to  the  Empire ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

*  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Henry,  was  the  sister  of  the  reigning  Duke 
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CHAP.  XX,  German  writer,  \ojb1  to  his  country,  if  not  to  its  King*,  will 
give  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Baler  of  Latin  France.^ 
But  he  also  prays  William  King  of  the  English  to  come 
to  his  help,  promising  that  he  will  give  him  the  like  hdp 

Befosal  of  back  amin.  shonld  he  ever  need  it.^  William  is  made  to 
answer  that  he  had  won  his  realm  of  England  by  foree, 
and  that  he  fears  lest,  if  he  ever  set  foot  ont  of  it^  he  might 

Donbts  as  never  find  his  way  back  into  it  again.'    The  actual  tenns 

stoiy.  of  the  answer  are  impossible,  as  William  was  actually 
beyond  the  sea,  in  his  native  Duchy,  at  the  tinie  when 
Heniy's  application  is  said  to  have  been  made.  Yet  the 
general  sentiment  is  one  more  in  character  with  the  genius 
of  the  Conqueror  than  dreams  of  winning  for  himself  the 
Crown  of  the  Csesars,  a  crown  which  assuredly  no  cousin 
had  ever  bequeathed  to  him. 

wniiam  in  Our  speculations  as  to  this  curious  and  isolated  piece  of 
e«rw"2a*  ^  history,  of  which  none  of  our  Norman  and  jEnglidi 
^^7'*  authorities  make  any  mention,  have  carried  us  on  some 
years  beyond  the  proper  stage  of  our  narrative.  It  appears 
that  the  state  of  things  in  Normandy  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  called  William  beyond  sea  in  the  former  part  of 
the  year  of  his  Scottish  expedition.  What  he  did  in  a 
political  or  military  way  we  are  left  to  guess  from  the 
vague  description  that  the  lovers  of  peace  rejoiced  at  his 

William,  otherwise  oalled  Guy  and  Geoffirey  (§ee  toL  n.  p.  595 ;  toL  iiL 
pp.  137,  309).  He  IB  made  by  Rruno  to  give  a  veiy  sensible  answer  to 
Henry's  petition  for  help;  **  Hie  tantas  Francigenaram,  Nortmaanoram, 
vel  Aquitanorum  yirtutes  inter  se  et  iUnm  esse  respondit,  nt  nnOo  ingenio 
per  tantsm  fortitndinem  cmn  exerdtn  transire  potuisset." 

^  Bruno,  Bell.  Sax.  36.  "  Fhilippnm,  Latina  Franeia  ndarem,  mnltis 
pollioitationibns  sollidtat  nt,  antiqn»  memor  amidtisB,  sibi  qoandocamqne 
▼ocatas  fderit  in  anzilimn  yeniat." 

*  n>.  **  Willehalmum  gentis  Anglioe  Begem  hac  oonditione  mama 
Yocayit  in  auziUnm,  at  ei  vioem  redderet  aeqnam,  n  se  nmqnam  haberel 


necessarium." 


*  lb.     "  nie  respondit  se  terram  illam  bellonun  violentiA  penrawisnn, 
et  ideo,  si  reliquerit  earn,  ne  poethac  recipiatur  in  eft,  fbrmidare.** 
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oomingp,  while  the  sons  of  discord  and  those  whose  evil  ohapo^x. 

consciences  accused  them  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 

avenger.^     Peace,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  bore  in 

those  days,  was  the  great  object  of  William's  government; 

but  peace  meant  one  thing  in  Normandy  and  another  in 

England.     Qaeen  Matilda  too  was  deeply  moved  by  the 

misfortunes  which  had  &llen  on  her  house  and  country, 

so  that   the  presence  of  William   at   Bouen  was  called 

for  on  domestic  as  well  as  on  political  grounds.^    But  we  Holding 

hear  nothing  in    detail    except  of   his    holding  certain  Awembly. 

Assemblies,  temporal  and  spiritual^  and,  as  usual,  the  acts 

of  the  ecclesiastical  Convocation  are  preserved  at  far  greater 

length  than  those  of  the  temporal  Parliament.     Of  the 

latter  we  only  hear  that  William  gathered  together  the 

great  men  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and  exhorted  them  to 

the  practice  of  peace  and  righteousness.^    But  of  the  Synod  Synod  of 

of  Rouen^  held  this  year  by  Archbishop  John^  we  have  the  107a. ' 

acts  at  lengthj  and  it  is  worth    notice  that  the  non-  Presence 

resident  Bishop  of  Bayeux  lefl  the  cares  of  his  Kentish 

Earldom  to  take  sweet  counsel  with  his  spiritual  brethren 

in  Normandy.^     The  Prelates  also^  as  well   as  the  lay  WilliAm's 

nobles,  received  abundance  of  good  advice  from  the  careful  tions. 

nursing-&ther  of  the  Norman  Church.^    They  presently 

^  Ord.  "^t.  537  B.  ''  Audito  undique  Regis  ndventu,  paois  unatores 
latati  sun^  sed  filii  disoordue  et  foedi  sceleribos  ex  con8cienta&  nequam 
adyeniente  nltore  contremuenint."  William  was  at  Ely  in  October  1071 
(see  above,  p.  480);  he  set  out  for  Scotland  in  September  107  a.  We  hear 
nothing  of  him  in  Britain  between  those  two  points,  so  we  have  the  first 
^^  of  107a  for  these  Norman  affidrs. 

•lb.  A. 

*  lb.  B.  "  CsBnomannensimn  et  Normannorum  majures  oongregavit, 
et  omnes  ad  pacem  et  jostitiam  tenendam  regali  hortatu  corroboravit." 

*  lb.  C,  5a9  B.  The  Bishops  Hugh  of  Lisieuz,  Bobert  of  Sees, 
^^u^hael  of  Avranbhes,  and  Gilbert  of  Evreoz  were  also  present,  besides 
various  Abbots.  Greoffirey  of  Cktutances  is  not  mentioned.  It  might  not 
^▼e  been  safe  lor  William,  Odo,  and  Geoffirey  to  leave  Enghwd  aU  at 
oooe. 

*  Ib«  517  B»     **  Episoopcs  •t  eoclesiastioos  viros  admonuit  ut  bene 
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oHAP.  xz.  went  on  to  carry  oat  the  intentions  of  their  sovereign  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  minute  and  strict  eocleaiastical 
Canons  of  canons.    Ab  might  be  looked  for  under  the  primacy  of 
John  of  Ivry^  the  most  rigid  laws  were  enacted  against  iJl 
Mwnst  th«  marriage  and  concubinage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,^  witli- 
^'^^'^    out  any  of  that  relaxation  of  strict  discipline  which  the 
^^^Ky**      milder  wisdom  of  Lanfranc  found  needful  in  England  a 
few  years  later.^     Still  we  do  not  hear  that  any  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  parentage  of  that  other  John^  who^  if  not 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux^  was  at  all  events  the  son 
on  the       of  the  Earl  of  Kent.^    There  are  other  provisions  touching 
of  ^6*^^  maniagee  among  the  laity,^  and  about  various   minute 
^*y*         ecclesiastical  points.     But   it   is  worth   notice   that  the 
of  fidth.^^  Norman  Churdi  found  it  needful  to  put  on  record  a  pro- 
fession of  its  orthodoxy  in  the  profoundest  mysteriea  of  the 
faith,^  and  it  passed  one  canon^  the  observance  of  which 

▼iyerent,  ut  legem  Dei  jugiter  revolyerent,  nt  Eobleflue  Dei  ooDununiter 
consulerent,  ut  subditorum  mores  secandom  Bcita  canonom  oorrigerani.  et 
omnes  cante  regerent." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  538  C.  "  De  sacerdotibiu  et  Levitis  et  Bubdiaconibiis  qui 
feminaa  sibi  uBurpavenmt,  Concilium  Lnxovienae  obeervetnr,  ne  iwdani— 
per  ae  neqne  per  snffraganeos  regant,  nee  aliquid  de  benefidis  habeant^" 
The  Arohdeaoonfl  are  strictly  to  cany  out  the  canon.  It  is  plain  that  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  collegiate  and  the  parochial  deigy.  The 
Council  of  Liiieuz  referred  to  is  said  (Betsin,  61)  to  be  that  of  1655,  in 
which  Malger  was  deposed  (see  voL  iii.  p.  96). 

'  See  above,  p.  414. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  an.  Possibly  Odo  drew  the  same  distinction  between 
his  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  functions  which  was  drawn  by  ArchbislM^ 
Robert  of  Rouen;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  At  all  events  William  afterwards 
knew  how  to  draw  it  for  him. 

*  No  one  was  to  marry  within  the  seventh  degree  of  kindred ;  people 
were  to  many  fluting ;  a  man  whose  wife  entered  religion  could  not 
many  during  her  life- time  (compare  the  story  of  Herewaid) ;  and  there  is 
a  curious  provision  (Ord.  Yit.  528  D) ;  "  Ne  aliquis  qui,  vivente  suA  uxoie, 
de  adulterio  calumniatus  faerit,  post  mortem  illius  umquam  de  qui  calmn- 
niatus  fiiit  aocipiat.  Multa  enim  mala  inde  evenerunt,  luiia  plmriwui  de 
eau88&  hoc  SUM  inUrfecerunt.'*  Did  Archbishop  John  look  forward  as  far 
as  the  sixteenth  century  Y 

*  They  profess  (Ord.  Vit.  537  0)  their  faith  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  according  to  the  first  Four  General  Counoils. 
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might  be  useful,  however  difficulty  in  any  age,  namely,  ohap.  xz. 
that  fifreat  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  character  and  ^^PP^ii^tr 
qualifications  of  those  who  were  appointed  Deans.^     Such  Dwns. 
were  the  results  of  the  archiepiscopal  vigour  of  the  Primate 
John.     Whether  it  was  in  this  synod  that  his  zeal  pro- 
voked the  party  of  laxity  to  put  him  in  danger  of  the  fiite 
of  the  protomartyr  we  are  not  distinctly  told.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  was  devoted  by  William 
to  the  affiurs  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland^  but   in 
the  coarse  of  the  next  year  he  had  again  to  cross  the  Bevolt  of 
sea  to  stop  the  revolt  of  that  noble  city  and  county  which, 
next  to  England  itself^  was  his  most  precious  conquest. 
Since  the  capture  of  Mayenne  ten  years  earlier'  we  have      1063* 
heard  little  of  Le  Mans  or  of  Maine.    We  have  indeed 
heard  of  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Yulgrin  in  promoting  the 
expedition  against  England,^  and  we  have  seen  a  knight 
of  Maine  show  but  doubtful  loyalty  to  the  Conqueror  in 
the  crisis  of  the  great  battle.^    Yulgrin  had  now  been 
dead  four  years.     His  successor  Arnold  was  a  Norman  Ajmold 
by  birth,  a  native  of  the  land  of  Avranches,  but  who  had  Le  mLb. 
long  been  settled  in  the  Cenomannian  diocese,  and  who  '^^'^S* 
had  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  under  Yulgrin  and  under 
bis  predecessor  Gervase.^    On  the  death  of  Yulgrin  he 


^  Ord.  Yit.  518  C.  *'  Oportet  etiam  at  talee  Decani  eUgaator,  qui 
■ciaat  robditoe  redai^ere  et  emendare,  quoram  vita  non  sit  in&mis,  sed 
mcrito  pnefentar  sabditia."  I  pre«ume  that  this  takes  in  both  nrbao  and 
niral  Deans. 

'  See  above,  p.  97.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  an. 

*  See  vol  iii.  p.  379.  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  487. 

*  See  his  Life  in  Mabillon,  Vetera  Analeeta,  31a*.  He  was  brought  up 
by  his  unde  Robert,  '*  grammaticas  sapiens  ao  religiosus,"  and  who  had 
been  diligent  "saGtomm  librorum  instmctione  seu  dirutarum  ecolesiamm 
'^"^Mratione."  On  his  death  his  nephew  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  *'  et 
'^I'olttam  r^men  .  .  .  prudentissime  gubemavit."  I  take  the  office  to 
^▼e  been  that  of  Chancellor  <of  the  church.  Compare  the  father  and  son 
who  held  the  same  post  at  Woltliam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443,^  444- 
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CHAP.  XX.  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  succeed  him.* 
tioVb^  We  hear  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  King  of  the  English, 
clergy  and  who  was  now  Count  of  the  Cenomannians,  or  of  tiie  more 
Objectionfl  ^^^^  rights  of  the  King  of  the  French.*  The  only  oppo- 
to  his        sition  to  Arnold's  appointment  came  from  some  of  his 

election ;  .       .        '         .  . 

own  flock,  who  brooght  the  same  objection  against  him 

which  was  brought  against  Thomas  of  York^  that  he  was 

itaconfii^    the  son  of  a  priest.    But  on  an  appeal  to  Borne   the 

mation  .       ,  , 

by  Pope  objection  was  set  aside  by  Pope  Alexander ;  ^  Arnold  was 
_^*^.,t'' consecrated  Bishop,  and  largely  devoted  himself  to  the 

His  buUd-  1      ^       .     .  .  .      i 

ings.  great  work  of  building  Saint  Julian  s  mmster.^     Bat  more 

anxious  secular  cares  soon  pressed  upon  him.  A  Norman 
by  birth,  he  was  a  loyal  subject  of  William,  and^  soon 
after  his  election  to  the  episcopate,  the  Cenomannian  city 
and  the  whole  Cenomannian  land  began  to  revolt  against 
William's  authority. 

^Uc  The  beginning  of  mischief  is  by  Norman  writers  attri- 

Rechint  .      . 

Count  of    buted  to  the  reigning  Count  of  Anjou.    This  was  the 

jJ^ijQ^  famous  Fulk  Bechiuj  one  of  the  nephews  and  suooesscHrs 

of  Geoffirey  Martel/  who  had,  in  the  very  year  in  which 

^  Vet.  An.  313.*  "  Clerus  et  popnlus  Geoomannensis  ipsum  in  Epiaoopiiiii 
elegerunt." 

^  See  yol.  iii.  p.  194.  The  right  of  advowson  had  cleariy  reverted  to  tiie 
King  after  the  death  of  Geoffirey. 

*  Vet.  An.  313.*  **  Papa  apoetoUeft  auctoritate  reecripdt^  quod  viddieit 
in  ChriHo  spiritualUer  rmato  generatio  camaUt  nihU  pottH  cfficere^  qiio- 
minuB  ad  sacerdotium  promoveri  deberet^  si  nnllns  eo  melior  in  eodesia 
ilU  poterat  reperiri."  This  answer  is  notable  on  two  grounds ;  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  goes  would  seem  to  remoye  all  the  disabilities  of  inegitimate 
birth  in  the  case  of  a  baptized  man,  and  it  would  also  seem  to  narrow  the 
choice  of  the  electors  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishop  to  the  membera  of  the 
Cenomannian  chapter. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  205.  On  reading  over  again  the  acoounts  in  the  Ana- 
lects, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  shell  of  the  present  nave  is  older 
than  Yulgrin,  and  that  the  work  both  of  Vulgrin  and  Arnold  was  confined 
to  the  choir  and  transepts.  Vulgrin's  work  was  badly  built  and  fell  down, 
so  that  Arnold  had  to  begin  again.  He  finished  the  choir  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  transepts  with  their  towers. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 
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William  came  into  England^  overcome  and  imprisoned  his  ohap.  xx. 
brother  Geoffrey  the  Bearded.^    Fulk,  we  are  told,  mourned  His  alleged 
ikt  seeing  Maine,  in  the  hands  of  William,  altogether  cut    ^^ 
dff  from  Angevin  rule  and  Angevin  influence.^    But  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  party  in  the  Cenomannian  state 
as  yet  cast  its  eyes  towards  Anjou  in  search  of  a  ruler 
or  a  deliverer.    The  thoughts  of  the  men  of  Maine  went 
hack  to  the  line  of  their  ancient  princes.   The  male  line  of  State  of 

TT    -L  the  Hottse 

Herbert  Wake-dog  was  extinct ;  no  fruit  had  come  of  the  of  Maine, 
empty  bethrothal  of  Robert  and  Margaret  ;^  but  sons  of  the 
other  daughters  of  Hugh,  the  other  sisters  of  the  younger 
Herbert^  were  still  to  be  found  both  at  their  own  gates 
and  in  distant  lands.^    The  more  distant  and  more  powerful 
deliverer  was  first  appealed  to ;  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  La  ¥l^he  were  put  aside  till  the  next  generation,  and 
the  patriots  of  Maine,  chiefs  and  people  alike^  sought  their  Hugh,  son 
defender  against  the  Norman  yoke  in  Hugh  the  son  of  Oenendis. 
Gersendis  and  the  Marquess  Azo.^    It  was  perhaps  the 
rejection  of  his  more  obvious  claim  which  caused  John  John  of 
of  La  ¥l^he,  the  husband  of  the  third  sister  Paula,  the  takes  the 
&ther  of  the   famous   Helias,  to  cleave  steadily  to  the  2^™*^ 
Norman   side.®    A  few  among  the  Cenomannian  nobles 
took  the  same  course/  but^  as  a  rule^  the  whole  County 
i^^olted.      The    city  and  its   immediate  neighbourhood 


*  See  vol  iii.  p.  314. 

'  Old.  Yit.  53a  C.  There  is  a  strange  sOenoe  on  Cenomannian  aflkirs 
•t  this  time  in  our  Angevin  authorities^  not  excepting  Count  Fulk  him- 
self. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  199,  413.  *  See  vol*  iii.  p.  197. 

*  Vet.  An.  314*.  '*  Cenomannensium  proceres  una  cum  populo  ab 
ipeim  Begis  fidelitate  nnanimiter  defecerunt,  et  mittentes  in  Italiam, 
Athonem  quemdam  Marohisium  oum  uxore  et  filio,  qui  yocabatur  Hugo, 
^e  venire  feoerunt."  Orderic  makee  no  mention  of  the  application 
toAio. 

*  Ord.  Yit  533  B.  "  Johannes  de  FleochiA  potentiflsimus  Andegavcnrmi 
•  •  .  Nonnannis  adhnrebat." 

'  lb.  53a  D. 

VOL,  IV.  N  n 
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OHAP.  zx.  took  the  lead.  Soldiers,  citizens^  peasantSj  joixied  in  one 
w^h^f  P*^o*i<^  impulse.  TBie  castle  which  held  the  city  in 
theCounty.  bondage  was  stormed,^  and  in  the  joy  of  recoyered  free- 
TheNoi^    dom  a  terrible  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  Noimans. 


driyenont  Hom&ey,  the  KiDg's  Seneschal,  was  killed  in  the  storm 
M^np         of  the  castle;   of  the  other  Nomums  some  shared  his 
£eite,  others  were  put  in    bonds    or  driven  out  of  the 
knd.^ 

The  city  had,  in  the  days  of  William's  conquest,  been 

well  nigh  the  last  part  of  the  province  to  be  sabdoed; 

it  was  now  the  first  to  assert  its  fireedom.    Bat  present^ 

the  whole  country  rose.     The  Normans,  looked   on  by 

all  men  as  a  common  pest,  were  everywhere  attacked.^ 

Import-      Geo£&ey  of  Mayenne,  the  man  who  had  been  the  last  to 

Geoffrey  of  submit  to  William  at  the  time  of  his  first  invasion,^  ww 

Mayenne.   ^^^  likely  to  be  wanting  at  sudi  a  time.     He  was  deariy 

the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  at  its  present  stage.' 

Bishop       Among  the  few  who  were  faith&l  to  William  was  natoraUy 

t^^       the  Norman  Bishop  Arnold.    As  soon  as  the  revolt  broke 

England;    out,  he  at  oncc  left  the  city,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  his 

sovereign  in  England.^    We  may  be  led  to  think   that 

it  was  from  Arnold  that  William,  now  at  the  height  ol 

his  power  and  glory  in  his  island  Empire,  first   heard 

that  his  noblest  conquest  on  the  mainland  had  fallen  away 

from  him.     The  Bishop  was  received  with  all  honour,  but 

his  stay  in  England  was  not  long.    As  soon  as  he  was 

^  Ord.  Yit.  53a  C.  "  Seditiosi  dves  et  oppidani  oonfines  greiguiiqae 
milites  in  exteros  nnAnime  oonBilium  ineunt,  aroem  urbu  et  alia  munimioft 
[see  Tol.  iii.  pp.  206,  307]  vixiliter  armati  ambiunt,  et  Toiigisimi  do  IVaoeio 
Gaillelmiunque  de  Firmitate  aliosque  Begis  munidpes  expognant  et 
ejiciunt." 

*  Vet.  An.  314*;  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  53a  D.  "Begio  tota  tarbator,  et  ibidem  Normanniea  vis 
obftiBoatar  ac  pene  ab  onmibusy  quoH  ffeneralii  Imu,  paiwfin  impngnatur.** 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  aia. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  8.  The  gpedal  importance  of  GeoflQrey  will  be  ahows 
presently.  •  Vet  An.  3i4». 
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ipme,  the  revolters  began  to  seize  and  plunder  all  the  odap.zx. 
episcopal  honseB  and  possessions.    It  was  an  act  of  courage,  and  re- 
and  one   which    must    have   been   done    as  an  act  of 
dnty,  when  Arnold    alleged    the    spoiling  of  his  goods 
as  a  reason  for  returning  to  his  flock,  and  obtained  the 
Kill's   licence  to   do  so.      He  went   back  laden  with 
royal  gifts.^    But  the  men  of  Le  Mans  had  at  first  no 
mind  again  to  receive  the  partizan  of  their  enemy  within 
their  walls.    The  Bishop  was  for  a  while  driven  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Vincent  without 
the  city,  till  his  clergy  found  means  to  reconcile  him  with  TheBiBhop 
the  citizens,  and  he  was  again  allowed  to  fill  his  throne  ^uena  ve- 
in Saint  Julian's.*  ooncaed. 

Meanwhile  the  first  revolution  was  accomplished.    The  Aro  oomes 
Marquess  Azo  had  listened  to  the  call  of  the  Cenomannian  °^' 

nobles  and  people.     He  appeared  in  the  land,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Oersendis,  the  daughter  of  the  ancient  Counts, 
and  by  their  son  Hugh,  who  was  called  to  reign  over  the 
province  from  which  William  had  been  driven.    For  aiiigfirgt 
while  he  met  with  nothing  but  success.   But  little  resistance  ■^<»e8BeB. 
was 'made  to  Azo's  claims,  and  that  little  was  overcome, 
partly  by  foroe^  partly  by  gifbs.^    But  the  Marquess  and  DiBagree- 
the  citizens  did  not  long  agree.    His  money,  which  he  had  J^^*^ 
lavishly  spent,  began  to  fiul  him,  and  he  therefore  began,  ^^  ^b« 

citizens. 

says  the  local  writer,  to  taste  the  fickleness  of  the  men  of 
Le  Mans,  who  gradually  fell  away  &om  their  attachment  He  goes 
to  him.*    Azo  accordingly  went  back  into  Italy,  leaving  }^  qJI^^' 
Gersendis  and  her  son  under  the  care  of  Geofliey  of2°<^"^d 

Hugh. 

*  Vet.  An.  314*. 

*  lb.  z^s*.  **  Qaom  eivee  sui  odio  JUgU  AngliH  neqaaqoam  eum  in 
ciTiUtem  paterentor  intraie."  Compare  the  desoription  of  WiUiam  as 
"  Aogligena  Bex  "  in  Ord.  Yit  655  D. 

*  lb.    **  Gunct&  regione  tarn  vi  quam  muneribns  adquintft." 

*  lb.  **  Atho  MarchisiiiB  .  .  .  oognitA  levitate  CenomanneniiiTiin,  quum 
juii»  defidente  peouniA  quam  in  eis  initio  copiose  erogaverat,  fidem  qnoque 
ipiorum  erga  se  pariter  defioere  penensisset,  reversos  est  in  Italiam." 
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OHAP.  XX.  Mayenne.^    The  choice  of  a  gnardian  proved  boi(Ji  per- 
Belationa    sonalljr  and  politically  unlucky.     Oeoffirey,  so  the  scandal 
■endifland  of  the  time  said,  made  himself  too  acceptable   to   tiie 
QeofOrey.    Marchioness  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,^  and  it  is  etOl 
more  certain  that  he  showed  himself  quite  unfit  to  deal 
with  a  high-spirited  people  like  the  citizens  of  Le  Mans. 
Position  of  He   oould  fight  manfully  for  his  own  hand ;    he   cooU 
^'     loyally  discharge  a  vassal's  duty  to  his  lord;    he    could 
strive — we  need  not  doubt,  with  an  honest  zeal — ^to  &ee 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  stranger ;   bat  a  spirit 
was  now  arising  which  struck  straight  at  all  the  claims 
and  all  the  prejudices  of  the  lords  and  Prelates  of  those 
daysj  and,  when  tried  by  that  harder  test^  he  fell  away. 
Mimicipal       The  spirit  of  municipal  independence  had  never  quite 
in  GanL     ^^^  out  in  the  Roman  municipalities  of  Ghtul.     In  the 
South  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  traditions  of  this 
kind  were  never  extinct;   and  even  in  the  North   th^e 
may  have  been  faintly  abiding  memories  of  the  days  when 
Position  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire^  allies  or  colonies  of  the  one  ruling 
Boman       Commonwealth^  knew  no  King  but  Csesar  and  no  master 
but  the  Law.  The  rule  of  Csesar  and  of  his  lieutenants  may 
have  been  oppressive ;  the  Law  which  they  administered 
may  have  been  harsh  and  extortionate;   still  the  role  of 
Rome  was  a  rule  of  Law^  and  the  subject  commonwealths 
of  the  Empire  still  proudly  cherished  the  shadow  of  repub- 
lican freedom.    And,  if  the  traditions  of  civic  independence 
thus  Ungered  within  the  Roman  towns,  the  traditions  of 
a  more  equal,   a   more  widely-spread,   form  of  freedom 


^  Vet.  An.  315*.  **  In  manu  Ganfridi  de  MeduanA,  viri  nobiliB  et  vemrft 
admodmn  ingmii,  nzorem  cum  fitio  derelinqnens."  WDIiam  of  Poitien  (aee 
voL  iii.  p.  ao8)  giyes  Geoffrey  the  same  epithet. 

'  The  local  writer  at  this  point  says  sooffingly  that  Geoffiey  was  **  huju 
[GenendiB]  tutor  et  quasi  maritus  efiectus,"  and  further  on  (385)  he  speaks 
of  the  "illidta  familiaritas  quss  jam  inter  eos  male  8UOCTev0r«t.*  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Gersendis  had  been  put  away  by  her  fint 
husband.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 


times. 
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lingered  also  beyond  their  walls.     The  great  peasant  revolt  ohap.  xx. 
in  Normandy  shows  that  the  memory  of  the  old  Teutonic  Tradittons 
democracy,  which  lived  on  in  Schwyz  and.  in  Friesland^  Teutonic 
had  not  wholly  died  away  even  within  the  bounds  of  ^^^""" 
Ghuil.^     These  twofold  memories  worked  together  within  Republican 
the  next  century  or  two  to  bring  about  that  great  birth  in  the 
of  fireedom  which  established  alike  the  rural  democracies  of  ^^^' 
Switzerland  and  the  Free  Imperial  Cities  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.     Within  the  dominions  of  the  French  leas  mo- 
and  his  vassals  the  growth  of  civic  freedom  wasi^anoe. 


less  perfect.    No  French  or  Norman  or  Aquitanian  city 
ever  reached  the  full  rank  of  an  independent  common- 
wealth;   none  attained  that  measure  of  freedom  which 
Florence  and  Genoa  kept  for  so  many  ages,  which  Bern 
and  Zurich  have  kept  to  our  own  day,  which  Massalia,  the  Defence  of 
city  which  had  once  braved  the  might  of  Csesar,  so  nobly  against 
defended  against  Charles  of  Anjou.*    But  even  in  France  ^^^  ^ 
and  its  vassal  states  the  growth  of  municipal  life  was  i^o^* 
one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  next  age,^  and 
the  French  towns,  under  the  name  of  Communes,  won  for  Giowth  of 
themselves  a  degree  of  local  freedom  which  discerning  fnumes. 
Kings  found  it  their  wisdom  to  foster^  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  overbearing  power  of  the  territorial  nobiliiy.     Than 
the  name  of  Communes  no  name  was  more  hateftil  and  more 
fearftil  to  feudal  lords  and  feudal  churchmen.^     And  we 

^  SecToL  i.  p.  aSs. 

'  On  the  dwtniction  of  MaaBaMan  freedom,  aee  the  Chronide  of  William 
of  KangiB,  1262 ;  D'Achery,  ilL  40.  Bat  Charles,  on  taking  the  city,  be- 
headed a  laige  nmnber  of  the  chief  dtizena,  and  the  historian  applauds  an 
*ct  done  "secnndmn  rigorem  jnstitis/'  Neither  the  princes  nor  the 
cfaroniderB  of  the  eleventh  oentory  had  sunk  so  low  as  this. 

*  This  whole  nibject  may  be  studied  in  Thierry's  History  of  the  Tien 
^^t  a  far  more  trustworthy  work  than  the  more  famous  one  with  which  I 
liATe  more  commonly  to  do.  See  also  his  account  of  the  communes  of 
1^  Hans  and  Cambray  in  the  fourteenth  of  his  LeUree  §wr  VBietoire  de 
^rwnee.  But  one  does  not  see  what  place  Oambray  has  in  a  work  bearing 
that  title. 

*  The  words  of  Abbot  Wibert  of  Nogent  in  his  Life  in  Bouquet,  zii.  350, 
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<'HAP.  XX.  have  now  reached  Uie  time  when  that  name  was  fiist  lieaid 
Jf  fint*    ^^  Northern  Ghml,  when  the  two  principles  of  mmiicipality 
CoMffMMM    and  feudalism  met  as  enemies^  if  not  for  the  first  tame 
em  OauL    i^orth  of  the  Alps,  at  all  events  for  the  first  time  north  of 
Bonum      the  Loire.    On  the  old  Cenomannian  height^  girded  by  the 
of  the  ^.  ^^^^^  ^^  Constantino  and  by  the  narrower  circuit  of  the 
Old  Bome^ — ^in  the  city  whose  traditions  had  canonized 
the  impersonation  of  mnnicipal  right   alongside   of  the 
patron   saint  of   its    ancient   Bishoprick — in    the    city 
which  reverenced  alike  the  name  of  Julian  and  the  name 
of  Defensor' — the  old  flame  had  never  wholly  died  out, 
and  it  may  well  have  been  kindled  into  fresh  life  by  some 
of  the  latest  visitors  firom  southern  lands.     Azo,  a  prince^ 
came  to  rule  as  a  prince  in  Maine  no  less  than  in  liigaria. 
PowiUe     But  the  men  who  came  in  his  train  could  tell  the  bnigheis 
ofltaluui    of  Le  Mans  that  a  spirit  was  rising  in  their  own  land 
exunpiee.   ^]|i|.}^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  shake  the  power  of  Marquesses  and  of 

Emperors.^  What  was  tried  in  vain  at  Exeter  was  tried 
also  at  Le  Mans,  with  more  lasting,  but  still  only  with 
temporary^  success.  When  the  exactions  of  GFersendis  and 
Geoffirey  could  no  longer  be  bome^  the  buighers  left  off 
putting  their  trust  in  princes,  and  sought  for  means  which 
should  put  it  beyond  the  power,  either  of  their  present 
masters  or  of  any  other,  to  bring  them  again  nnder  the 
yoke.^    The  local  historian,  with  a  strange   mixture  of 

are  well  known ;  **  Oommnnio  autem,  noTum  ac  peenmom  nomen,  ne  m 
habet^  at  o^ite  oenn  onmes  Boliinm  seryitatiB  debitmn  dominie  semel  ia 
anno  8olyaat^  ei,  d  quid  oontra  jura  deliquerint,  peneione  legaili  emeadent ; 
csBtene  oensanm  exaotioneB  qu»  senria  infligi  sclent  omnimodiw  Taeent. 
Hac  Be  redimendi  popnloa  oocasione  soBoeptA,  mazimoB  tot  aTanrom  hiatiboB 
obetraendiB  aigenti  aggerea  obdidenmt,  qui,  tanto  imbre  fiuOb  serankrat 
redditi,  ae  fidem  eia  super  isto  negotio  serratiiroB  BacnunentiB  pngfaitis 
finnayenmt." 

»  See  VOL  iiL  p.  ^04.  «  See  vol.  liL  p.  187. 

*  Compare  the  poesible  influence  of  Italian  examples  at  Exeter,  above, 
p.  147. 

*  Vet  An.  3i5».    -ConaiUam  inienmt,  qualiter  ejus  [Gaofredi]  pmvii 
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idmiratioii  and  horror,  tells  us  how  the  citizens  of  Le  ohap.  zx. 
Mans   made  a  Qmmune^  how  they  bound  themselves  by  ^^  ^^^^ 
mutual  oaths  to  maintain  their  new-bom  freedom,  and  how  Oommuns, 
they  constrained  the  nobles  of  the  land,  with  Geoffrey  at  Geoffirey 
their  head,  to  share  unwillingly  in  the  civic  oath.^    We  nobles 
seem  to  be  reading  the  history  of  an  Italian  republic,  not  "^^^  ^  '*■ 
tiie  biatoxy  of  a  city  within  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
William  the  Norman.     The  tale  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  Alleged 
crimes  by  which  the  new-born  commonwealth  disgraced  its  the  new 
fireedom,  crimes  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  worse  J^^^' 
than   the    crimes  of  the  princes  of  their  age.     In  one 
respect   indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  new  republic  sent 
men  to  the  gallows  for  small  offences,  the  hands  of  William 
were  cleaner  than  the  hands  of  his  revolted  subjects.     But 
the  man  who   had  wrought   his  vengeance  at  Alenyon 
and  at  Ely,  who  had  seared  out  the  eyes  of  the  hostage 
before  the  gates  of  Exeter,'  had  little  reason  to  complain 
if  the  young  republic  did  not  rise  in  those  matters  above 
the  standard  of  contemporary  princes.'  It  was  a  saying  far 
older  than  the  days  of  William,  that  a  people  which  has  just 
won  its  own  deliverance  is  tempted  to  be  stem  to  those 
whom  it  has  overcome.*    We  hear  too  of  the  impiety  of  Their  di§- 
the  citizens  in  disregarding  the  Church's  hallowed  seasons,  h^^ 
how  they  took  castles  in  Lent,  and  even  in  the  holy  week  ■®°"* 

ODnaidbiu  obtiaterent,  neo  ie  ab  eo  vel  qnolibet  alio   uijiute  opprimi 
patcrentar." 

*  Yet.  An.  315*.  "  FadA  conspiratione  qnam  commwUonem  Tooabant, 
ieae  <Mime8  pariter  flacnunentifl  adstringimt,  et  ipsum  Gaafridmn  et  oeteros 
^shttdem  regioDiB  prooeree,  qnamTiB  iuvitos,  laorameiitiB  sun  ooDspirationis 
<>U]gBri  compellunt." 

*  See  above,  p.  155. 

*  Vet.  An.  3T5*.   "  Conjnrationis  audacUt  innnmera  soelera  commiflemnt, 
pMsbn  pluzhnoe  nne  aliqno  jndido  oondemnantes,  qnibuidam  pro  canaifl 
'^luiiixnis  ocnloB  eraentes,  alios  yero  (quod  nefiui  est  referre)  pro  culpft 
leviasiinA  suspendio  strangiilantes."    The  shrinking  from  the  inaction  of  . 
death  otherwise  than  in  battle  is  characteristic  of  the  age. 

*  Aoh.  Sept  c.  TheK  1035.     rpax^  yt  fUvroi  Kjftos  ixpvyifw  Ktucd^ 
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OHAF.  XX.  of  the  Faafiion.^     In  so  doing  the  republicans  undoubtedlf 
sinned  against  the  Trace  of  Ood;  but  thejr  most  share  the 
blame  with  the  Kings  and  Princes  who  kept  their  Pasdiai 
1471*     Feast  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Barnet  and  Bavenna.^ 

15 1 3* 

A  great  expedition  followed,  in  which  the  men  of  tiie 

Commonwealth  fomid  how  small  was  the  worth  of  the 

extorted  oaths  of  nobles,  and  how  well  the  Yirtaes  of 

chivalry  could  agree  with  treachery  towards  the  burgher 

Iion8<>^<>e  and  the  peasant.     A  Cenomannian  noble.  Hugh  by  name^ 

of  Hugh  ,  o         .r 

of  Sill^.  held  the  castle  of  SiU^,  lying  north-west  of  the  city,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  firom  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne. 
He  had  refused  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth^  and 
had  dealt  with  it  as  an  open  enemy.^  Orders  were 
accordingly  sent  through  the  whole  country  for  a  general 
Gonenl  march  agninst  his  castle.  Not  a  word  is  told  us  as  to 
agaixiBt  either  the  political  or  the  militaiy  arrangements  of  the 
^^^  Republic,  but  the  army  which  set  forth  against  Hugh 
was  evidently  a  general  levy  of  the  population  of  the 
country.^  This  tacit  suggests  matter  for  thought.  In 
the  first  moment  of  recovered  freedom,  before  disputes 
and  differences  had  had  time  to  arise,  the  people  of  the 
country  at  large  gladly  obeyed  the  orders  which  were 
sent  forth  to  them  from  the  capital.  But  the  Ceno- 
mannian commonwealth  would  have  displayed  a  wisdom 
shared  with  it  by  no  other  city-commonwealth  save  Borne 
and  Athens,  if  it  had  found  out  any  way  of  permanently 

^  Vet.  An.  316*.  ''Guira  Ticina  diebus  uncto  QaadngedmaB,  unino 
Dominicn  pMsioniB  tempore,  izrationabiliter  saooendentes.'* 

'  We  m*y  add  Towton,  fought  on  Palm  Sunday  in  1461,  and  tome  lem 
fomouB  Easter  fights  before  and  after. 

'  Yet.  An.  u.  s.  **  Qnibufldem  injuiiis  adTersam  se  oonjuratorum  animoe 
irrit&aset."  flilliacnm  or  Sulliacam  is  Sill^la-GuiUaume  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe. 

*  lb.  "  Subito  per  totius  regionis  populos  legatos  misemnt,  oontra  pn»- 
fibtum  Hugonem,  qui  aanctia  instructionibuB  obsistebat,  tumultuoee  muHi- 
tudinifl  agmina  oondtantes."  The  sneering  tone  of  the  writer  at  ibis  stage 
should  be  noticed,  as,  befora  long,  he  begins  to  talk  patriotically  about 
"nostri." 
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attaching  the  country  at  large  to  the  civio  rule.    To  com-  ohap.  xz. 
municate  equal  rights  to  whole  provinces,  to  place  their  J^^*"" 
villages  and  smaller  towns  in  some  hifirher  position  than  <'<>mmon- 

.  .      .  •  .  wealths  to 

that  of  subject  districts,  is  an  honour  which  has  been  re-  the  sur- 
served  for  the  commonwealths  of  modem  Switzerland.   But  ^^^^f 
for  fhe  moment  all  was  harmony.    The  army  of  the  Be- 
publicj  if  it  recked  little  of  holy  seasons,  at  least  put 
on  the  aspect  of  a  religious  procession.     Bishop  Arnold,  FMseaoe 
unwillingly  no  doubt,  but  probably  in  accordance  with  Amold*^^ 
the  terms  of  his  late  reconciliation,  sanctified  the  l^o^^l^ 
with  his  presence  and  that  of  his  clergy.     The  priests  of 
the  se-veral  churches  marched  at  the  head  of  their  flocks, 
carrying  their  croBsee  and  banners.     In  this  sacred  array, 
the  host,  full  of  eager  zeal,  pressed  on  to  the  attack  of 
Hugh's  castle.^    Bat  they  had  an  enemy  among  them. 
Oeoffirey  had  obeyed  the  summons  to  arms ;  he  had  come  TieMon  of 
with  his  own  following,  probably  from  Mayenne  on  thejS^^e. 
opposite  side  of  the  besieged  fortress,  and  he  had  pitched 
his  camp  hard  by  that  of  the  civic  army.     But  the  Lord 
of  Mayenne  had  not  come  with  an  honest  heart  to  fight 
for  burghers  against  a  brother  noble.     He  entered  into 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Hugh,  and  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  morrow  was  agreed  on  between  them.' 
In  the  morning  the  garrison  of  the  besieged  castle  made  Bout  of  the 
a  sally;  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  was  taken  by      ^^^^"' 
surprise,  but  they  had  time  and  courage  left  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  battle.     But  suddenly  a  false  rumour 
was  spread  through  the  camp  that  the  city  itself  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  e^emy.    The  countrymen  who  had  flocked 

^  Yet.  An.  316*.  "  CoDgregato  ezeroita,  Eplfloopo  et  ringnlnmm  ecole* 
nanun  preBbyteris  proeontibas,  cum  onioibTis  et  yexillia  ad  castrum  SiUi- 
aeom  furibundo  impeta  dirigtmtnr.'* 

'  lb.  **  Qnnm  haud  pxooul  a  castro  coneediseenty  Gaufindus  .  . .  ipeomm 
oonutatiii  fraadulenter  adjunotna,  non  longe  ab  eia  caatra  poeoit ;  et  clam 
com  hoetibna  per  intemimtioe  ooUoquatus,  ad  diadpandoa  ooi\jiiratoram 
oooatiu  modis  omnibTis  laborabat.** 
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oBAP.  zx.  to  the  civic  standArd  around  the  banners  of  their  ovn 

parishes  at  once  threw  down  their  anns  and  fled.     Die 

rest  of  the  army,  nobles  and  commons  alike,  soon  foDovsi 

their  example,  and  the  local  historian  gives  as  a  gnphie 

description  of  the  rout.    The  pursuers  do  not  seem  to  haw 

been  specially  blood-thirsty,  bat  crowds  of  the  fiigitiveB 

died  by  pressing  into  the  rivers  or  crashing  one  another 

to  death  in  the  narrow  paths.    Men  of  all  ranks,  scattered 

about  the  fields,  were  taken  like  &wns,  not  only  by  soldien 

bat  even  by  women,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a 

female  captor  who  made  a  prize  of  the  chief  sheph^ 

Capture     of  the  Cenomannian  Church.^     Bishop  Arnold  was  on- 

^the  ^^^  doubtedly  made  a  prisoner,  and  put  into  ward,  but  the 

Bishop,      piety  of  Hugh  of  Sill£  presently  released  him  and  let  him 

go  home  with  all  honour. 

Eflfeots  of       This  great  blow  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  mm  of 

'  the  new-bom  republic.    A  defeat  after  a  stout  resistance 

might  have  been  a  strengthening  discipline,  but  cRich  a 

defeat  as  this  only  discouraged  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 

Le  Mans  and  made  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 

enemies.    The  dty^  says  the  local  writer,  full  of  sorrow  and 

fear,  was  tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.* 

Hugh  sent  Geoffirey  of  Mayenne  no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  at 

Italy.         ^  Mansj  he  sent  the  young  Hugh  back  to  his  father 

in  Italy,  and  betook  himself  to  his  castle  of  La  Chartre 

on  the  Loir,  close  to  the  Angevin  march.'     Gexsendis 

^  Vet.  An.  316*.  '*  Qiuuiti  capti,  qaanH  TnlBeniii,  qoanti  a  Bemctipwa  is 
toirentibaB  et  in  iemitanun  anguBtiia  oppreBU  atqne  exstincti  aant»  non  €0t 
opnsculi  pnesentiB  evolvere.  £t,  ut  de  csBteni  taoeam,  tarn  nobililnu  qnam 
ignobilibna,  quos  non  Bolom  milites  sed  et  mnlierculs  paasim  per  agns 
▼elnt  damnlaa  pro  arbitrio  capiebnat,  ipse  quoqne  epiaoopniB,  proh  dolor, 
ab  ipsis  oomprehenans  et  costodie  mandpatos  eet." 

*  lb.  "  Civitas  nostra*  in  tnctu  et  iremora  poslta,  hue  atqae  iilac.  Taint 
navis  absqne  gnbernacnlo,  ferebator.*' 

'  lb.  285.  "  Utpote  sibi  male  oonsoins,  oires  snapectos  habens,  Hngonem 
qnidem  pnernm  ad  patrem  in  Italiam  dimisit ;  ipse  Tero  ad  eaatrom  qnod 
Career  vocatnr  sece«it." 
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emained  in  the  city;  but  the  scandal  of  the  time  re-  ohap. 
K>ited    that  she  could  not  live  without  her  lover,  and 
hat  her  whole  mind  was  given  to  devising  schemes  for 
>etrayixi^  Le  Mans  to  Geoffirey.^    At  last,  on  a  Sunday,  The  cMtle 
Knne  traitors  in  the  interest  of  the  Countess  admitted  the  y^  o^gen- 
Lord  of  Majenne  with  eighty  knights  into  a  fortress  hard  ^^ 
by  the  cathedral  church,  that  is  doubtless  into  the  castle 
which  had  been  built  by  William  on  his  first  entrance.' 
Hostilities  followed  between  the  citizens  and  the  new- 
Qomers.^     Fire,  the  favourite  means  of  destruction,  was 
freely  used  on  both  sides.    The  citizens  called  the  neigh-  The  dti- 
boTxrin^    nobles  to  their   help,  and  they  called  in  oneooont 
deliverer  more  dangerous  than  all  in  the  person  of  Count  ^^^^ 
Fnlk   of  Anjou.**     Such  a  step  amounted  to  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  maintaining  their  republican  freedom;  it  must 
have  been  a  mere  measure  of  despair.    The  Commonwealth 
was  something  to  fight  for ;  even  the  native  dynasty  was 
something  to  fight  for ;  but  if  Le  Mans  was  to  acknowledge 
a  foreign  master,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  rule  of  Fulk 
promised  better  than  the  rule  of  William.    But  the  help 
of  the  Count  and  of  the  nobles  served  the  inmiediate  pur- 
pose of  the  citizens.   All  the  engineering  resources  of  the  Qw&ej 
age  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  besieged  fortress.^    As  tiM^CtL. 

*  Vet.  An.  185.  "Geraendis  in  dvitftte  remansii,  qpm  ddens  Granfridnm, 
propter  nequitiam  Boam  oiyibiiB  exosom,  non  fiunle  in  eorum  anddtiam 
poMe  redire,  quum . . .  ejus  absentiiun  sastinere  non  poaaet,  ooapit  macbinari 
qulitar  ci  tnderet  dvitfttem." 

*  Hie  foitren  ig  detcrlbed  as  *'  quBedam  aarx  oiyitatis,  qam  juzta  matrem 
qonliMriam  atta  erat ; "  aee  yoL  iiL  p.  306.  The  betrayal  on  Sunday,  **  quAdam 
die  dominie^"  was  perhaps  to  pnniah  the  diaregard  of  the  oitizens  for  the 
Wy  aeasona  of  the  Chnroh. 

'  Vet.  An.  385.  '*  Coepit  [Ganfiidna]  hoatfliter  agere,  et  in  pemidem 
dvium  totia  maiboa  anhelare." 

*  lb.  *■  Totiaa  regiones  prooerea,  et  prsadpae  Fnloonem  AndegaYomm 
CWitem,  anbito  oonyocHnmt."  There  ia  aomething  atrange  in  thia  mention 
of  the  Count  of  Anjon  aa  if  he  were  aunply  the  ohief  among  the  ordinary 
noblea. 

*  lb.    ••  Telia  et  diveraormn  generum  maehinia  ezpngnantea." 
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CHAP.  XX*  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Normans  at  Durham^^  the  miDsfar 
— ^where  we  may  conoeiye  that  the  works  of  Bishop  AmoU 
were  for  a  while  at  a  standstill — ^narrowly  escaped  Ik 
flames  which  were  used  to  dislodge  the  enemy  firom  towcn 
Heeacapes.  and  houses  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.^     Qeo&ej, 
by  oonnivance  with  a  party  among  the  besiegers,  eacaipei 
The  casao  by  night.^     His  followers,  deceived  of  the  further  Baooous 
to*!^?"  ^U<^h  he  had  promised  them^  finding  their  provisions  &il^ 
and  feeling  their  walls  quake  beneath  the  strokes  of  the 
battering-engines,  surrendered  themselves  and  the  foitres 
to  Count  Fulk.^    Oddly  enough,  firom  this  point   Folk 
vanishes  for  a  season  finom  the  story.     He  at  least  did 
not  hinder  the  citizens  firom  taking  a  vengeance  at  onoe 
practical  and  symbolical  on  the  fortress  which  had  kept 
them  in  bondage.    They  did  not  indeed,  like  the  Northum- 
brians at  York,^  rase  the  whole  of  the  hated  prison-house  to 
The  cMtle  the  ground.    They  at  once  gratified  their  wrath  and  ixxk 
harmless,    measures  for  their  future  safety.    The  inner  parts  of  the 
castle  were  pulled  down  to  a  level  with  the  walls  of  the 
city,  but  the  outer  walls  were  allowed  to  stand,  and  to 
form  part  of  the  public  defences.^ 

WiUiam         But  the    prince  whose  works   were  thus  overthrown 


l^^f^re-^  ^^^^  already  on  the  march  to  recover  what  he  had  lost 
^^f         He  who  as  a  babe  would  not  leave  hold  of  the  straw 

maine. 

^  See  above,  p.  137. 

'  Vet.  Ad.  285.  **  Dos  tmricolaB  eidem  aitsi  proxixnae  "  are  Bpaciel^ 
mentioned. 

'  The  local  writer  is  emphatio  on  the  fSsan  of  Qeofibey ;  "  ChkofridoB 
perterritiu,  quorumdam  noetrorom  coneeDsa  de  mnnitione  latenter  nmwiis, 
unminens  periculum  noctuma  ftign  benefido  tremebondns  eTant.*' 

*  Vet.  An.  a86.  **  Qunm,  defioientibos  alimoniisy  mmixtionflm  qnoqfne 
crebris  machinamm  ictibns  oemerent  conquaanri,  tandem  nnnonnltiitff 
ooActi,  seee  et  munitionem  Fulooni  Gomiti  tradiderant." 

'  See  above,  p.  270. 

'  Vet.  An.  a86.  "  Civee  ixk  oommoti,  ao  nbi  in  fatonmi  pnecaventsi^ 
interiorem  partem  ejusdem  munitionis  muro  dvitatis  oo«qiiavenint»  ex- 
teriores  parietes  ad  nrbis  pnasidivm  integros  relinquentes.** 
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rhich  he  had  once  clutched^  was  not  likely,  as  King  and  ohap. 
TonqneroT,  to  allow  the  noblest  prize  of  his  earlier  warfare 
lO  abide  in  any  hands  but  his  own.     King  William  of 
Eng^land  crossed  the  sea  with  a  mighty  host  to  win  back 
tihe  revolted  city  and  province.    We  read  with  mingled  His  force 
reelings  that  the  host  which  he  led  consisted  largely  of  ^^|^p^ 
bis  English  subjects,'  and  that,  in  English  belief  at  least,  of  English; 
Lt  was  mainly  by  English  valour  that  the  land  was  won 
back  to  William's  allegiance.^    Stranger  than  all  is  theperiiaps 
thought^  probable  at  least  if  not  certain,  that  the  captain  ^^ded 
of  the  English  bands  was  no  other  than  the  most  stout-  ^^^"^ 
hearted  of  living  Englishmen,  even  Hereward  himself.^ 
As  William  took  Eadric  to  witness  and  share  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland,^  so  he  took  Hereward  to  witness 
and  share  in  the  subjugation  of  Maine.    We  feel  a  kind 
of  regret,  a  kind  of  shame,  that  valour  which  might  have 
been  used  to  free  England  from  the  yoke  of  William  was 
used  in  quarrels  in  which  England  had  no  concern,  to 
bring  other  nations  under  his  yoke.     But  the  same  causes  Motiyee  of 
which  enabled  William  to  employ  English  troops  to  bring  Boidieif 
other  Englishmen  into  bondage  ^  would  apply  with  tenfold 
force  when  they  were  summoned  to  serve  the  King  in  his 
wars  beyond  the  sea.    The  mere  love  of  adventure  would 
stir  up  many  to  whom  life  in  conquered  England  had 
become  irksome.    And  many  too,  now  that  English  prowess 
had  been  so  discredited  in  the  world,  might  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  giving  the  men  of  the  mainland  a  sample 

^  See  Tol.  it  p.  180. 

'  Chxon.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073.  **  On  >i8nm  geare  WiUelm  cyng 
Isdde  EngUscne  here  and  Frencisoe  ofbr  bk,  and  gewan  )>tti  land  Mans." 
BngUah  troops  Benring  out  of  England  and  not  for  any  Engliah  object  are 
not  called  >^  but  here^  like  the  Danish  inyaders  of  old. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1073.  **  Rex  Anglomm  WillelmuB  dvitatem  qusd  Tooatur 
CSnomanniBy  et  provindam  ad  illam  pertinentem,  mazime  Anglorum 
Adjntoiio  quoa  de  Anglift  secum  duxerat,  dbi  aabjugavit." 

*  See  abore,  p.  486.  '  See  above,  p.  514. 

*  See  above,  p.  150. 
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OHAP.  zx.  of  wbat  EnglJHhmfln  still  oould  do.  And  men  to  fb 
all  who  spoke  the  foreign  tongue  were  the  budb  m^ 
feel  that  they  were  in  some  strange  way  paying  off  As 
own  wnxig  when  they  harried  the  lands  of  Frakdma 
even  if  it  were  in  the  cause  of  the  Norman  King  and  *ii 
Normans  to  their  fellow-soldiers.^  The  minds  fronU^ 
few  indeed  which  could  raise  themselves  to  iiie  iM^ 
that  the  cause  of  Maine  and  the  cause  of  Engbodinei 
truth  the  same. 

With  his  mixed  host  then,  of  horse  and  foot,  of  Nontf 

and  English,  William  set  forth  to  win  back  his  lost  o^ 

Pknofthaand  province.    The  plan  of  his  campaign  was  ikase 

^""^  as  the  plan  of  his  campaign  in  the  same  land  toi  T^ 

The  lAiid    before.*    The  land  was  to  be  rava^ :  the  outlying  ton 

waited  and  T        .        •      1/       *  k 

the  city      and  castles  were  to  be  taken ;  the  city  itseli  was  w  ' 

"— •     i^^,^    Th.  .m».t  rf  »^  .^  *.  *. 

which  the  English  troops  had  in  it^  is  emphatically  d^ 

on  by  the  English  Chroniclers.     "  Ihe  Iwd  of  Mustt? 

mightily  wasted,    and  vineyards   fordid,   and  boroBp 

burned,  and  mightily  the  land  they  wasted  and  bioop 

it  all  into  William's  han^^  and  then  they  went  kflfl** 

England.^'  ^    Norman  and  Cenomamuan  writers  ff^ '' 

Siege  of      few  more  details.    The  campaign  began  by  tfa«  siep  * 

rre«nfty.     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Presnay,  which  shows  that  William  f^ 

Knight-     Mans  by  way  of  Alenpon.    Under  its  walls  WiBi*^  F 

Robert  of  the  belt  of  knighthood  on  a  man  who  was  to  ^  ^ 

Beieeme. 


^  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  AngL  i,  18,  Madden)  brings  oat  thiB 
perhaps  all  the  more  because  he  has  aomehow  read  **  Nonmonv*  ' 
"  Genomanniain  " — "  Nocmannis  vicisiitodmsin  naoto  tempore  f^ 
merito  reddiderunt."  •  See  M in- ^f 

»  Chron.  Wig.  1074,  Petrib.  1073.  «  And  hit  P>»t  huid  Mw"}  *Pj 
men  swyiSe  amyrdon^  wingeaidfts  hi  foidjdon,  and  borga  fortsBHidA 
Bwy^e  ])et  land  amyzdon,  and  hit  eall  abegdon  Willetane  [])»  ^ 
Wig.]  to  handa,  and  hi  syfSfkm  ham  gewendon  to  Englalande."  ^^ 
Wendover  (ii.  13)  adds,  "  Onmem  pro?inciam  debiUorem  mnlto  1^^ 
reddiderunt/*  We  have  no  Oenomannian  Domesdi^  to  mai^  ^ 
of  ••  wasta." 
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ofiBUoaotis  renown,  Robert  the  son  of  Earl  Soger  and  of  the  ohap.  xx. 
xnel  Mabel,  who  bore  the  name  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  and 
n  ^irlioin,  along  with  the  name  of  his  mother's  house,  the 
ml  deeds  of  his  mother  and  her  kindred  seemed  to  revive.^ 
rhe  fields  and  vineyards  ronnd  the  castle  were  wasted  in  Suzrender 
bhe  usual  sort,  till  Hubert  its  lord,  finding  resistance  hope-  ^  Beau^ 
lesBj  surrendered  the  fortress  and  his  other  fortress  of"'^^ 
Beaumont,  and  receiyed  a  royal  garrison  in  each.^    Thence 
the  Conqueror  moved  south-westwards  to  Sill^,  the  castle 
which  had  so  lately  borne  the  attack  of  the  republican 
forces.     Hugh  of  Sill^,  the  enemy  at  once  of  King  and  Siege  and 
CSonunonwealthy  must  have  fought  for  Fulk  or  for  Oer-  ^f^,6.^ 
sendis,  or  perhaps  only  for  his  own  hand.     But  the  terror 
of  William's  ravages  and  the  example  of  his  neighbour 
at  Fresnay  warned  him  against  any  obstinate  resistance. 
He  came  forth ;  he  craved  for  peace  and  obtained  it.^    The 
inhabitants  both  of  the  towns  and  the  country  began  to 
take  the  same  coarse,  the  monks  and  clergy  being  fore- 
most in  preaching   gubmission.^     At  hist   the   host  of 
William  drew  near  to  the  city  itself.     He  encamped  by  WiUiam 
the  Sarthe,  and  sent  a  message,  calling  on  the  men  of  Le  n^^TlST 
Mans,  as  he  had  called  on  the  men  of  Exeter,  to  avoid  ^^°^ 
the  horrors  of  a  storm,  to  escape  bloodshed  and  fire-raising, 
by  a  timely  and  peaceful  submission.^    The  next  day  the 
magistrates  of  Le  Mans  made  their  \7ay  to  the  royal  The  dtjr 
presence.    The  Norman  version  simply  tells   how  they 

'  Old.  Vh.  539  D.    On  some  of  hu  later  doings,  see  707. 

'  lb.  Hubert  bore  the  title  of  YiBOonnt  (OnL  Vit  648  C),  whence  bis 
two  casUeB  are  still  called  Fresnay-le-Yioomte  and  Beamnont-le-Vicomte. 
The  local  writer  (Vet.  An.  a86)  mentions  the  garrison,  **  Positi  in  ejnsdem 
castri  munitione  costodiis." 

*  Old.  Vit.  633  A. 

*  lb.  "Onmes  oppidani  ao  pagenses  com  derids  et  onmibus  religioeis 
paeificam  liarchionem  decrevenrnt  dlgniter  susdpere  illiusque  ditioni 
legitinuB  gratanter  oolla  submittere."  It  takes  a  little  thought  to  recognize 
the  Kmg  and  Conqueror  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful  Marquess. 

*  lb.   See  aboye,  p.  145. 
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oHiF.  xz«  brought  the  keys  of  the  city,  how  they  threw  ihemrim 
on  William's  mercy  and  were  graciously  received  bjlna' 
The  local  writer  speaks  in  another  tone.  The  iateniet 
between  the  King  and  the  magistrates  of  Le  Mans  kl^ 
scribed  by  a  word  often  used  to  express  oonfereiie»-a> 
word  PartiamenU — whether  between  prince  and  priofie  * 
It  retilni  between  princes  and  the  estates  of  their  dominions.'  ^ 
leg^  ^'  submitted  themselves  to  William's  authority  as  thdr  fl01^ 
reign,  but  they  received  his  oath  to  observe  the  auasi 
customs  vsA  ju9tice9  of  the  city.'    Le  Mans  was  no  kpp 

• 

to  be  a  sovereign  Commonwealth,  but  it  was  to  remini  i 

privileged  municipality.      Thus  this  noble  city  esoei 

second  time  into  William's  hands  without  sheddioga 

G«nenl      blood.    After  the  fidl  of  the  capital,  the  rest  of  the  Cooitj 

SSr  J»ad  no  heart  to  hold  out    The  banners  of  the  other  to*» 

and  districts  pressed  into  William's  camp,  not  as  &s^ 

of  defiance,  but  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  King,  who  f«sxd 

all  his  suppliants  graciously,  and  sent  them  back  to  i^ 

and  sport  each  man  in  peace  under  his  own  vine/ 

Move-  During  this  whole  campaign  we  have  heard 

¥^ot      ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^°J®^     ^®  *^^  GeoflBrey  of  Mayenne 
AnjoQ.       vanish  £rom  the  scene  after  the  taking  of  the  caBtw  if 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Count  and  the  citizens.  ^ 
Maine  was  no   sooner   brought   again  under  lVilfi>» 


»  Ord.  Vit.  533  A. 

'  Vet.  An.  186.  <*  PiooerM  dvitatlB  egreari cmn Bege  de  paoecoOo^ 
habaenmi."  CoUoquiwm  is  the  word  oonatently  naed  by  Jjunbeti^^ 
feld  for  A  Diet  or  Parliament. 

'  lb.    *<  Aooeptis  ab  eo  Bacramentis,  tarn  de  impmdtate  peifi^  ^ 
de  conMrvandia  antiqnis  ejusdem  oivitatis  oonsaetadinibna  atqoo  jv»* 
in  ipsins  ditionem  atqne  imperimn  Beae  et  soa  omnia  dededemnt"  ^' 
here  that  "dedero"  in  these  times  did  not  imply  the  fulness  of  ft^ 
••  deditio."    The  "  justiti*  "  are  the  rights  of  jnrisdiotion,  "  haute  JB*^ 
and  the  like.    See  Du  Gange  in  too. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  533  B.     "Ezinde  in  domo  guA  et  sab  yite  loi  »o^. 
ludere,  si  libet,  quiets  permissi  suit.*'  The  importance  of  the  yines  is  ^ 
appears  thronghont  the  story. 
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x>^7er  than  we  hear  of  him  as  seeking  to  disturb  an  ohap.  xx. 
>Tder  of  things  the  establishment  of  which  he  seems  to 
liave    done  nothing  to   hinder.     His  wrath  was  mainly  He  attaolui 
Idndled  against  John  of  La  Fl^he  and  the  other  Ceno-  ^' 

mannian  Barons  who  had  stood  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  King.^     He  marched  against  La  Fl^he^  a  border 
post  about  midway  between  Le  Mans  and  Angers,  and 
drove  its  lord  to  ask  help  of  William.    The  King  sent  WilUam 
a  force  imder  the  command  of  two  Barons  of  the  land  fonse  to 
of  Ange  and  Hiesmes,  William  of  Moulins  and  Robert  of  ^^^^ 
Vienxpont.'    The  war  now  took  a  more  important  form. 
Folk  gathered  a  greater  host^  and  besieged  John  in  La 
Fl^he.     His  forces  were  presently  swelled  by  a  large  Folk 
reinforcement   of   Bretons,    under   the    reigning    Coimt.  thetBtetons 
Conan,  who  died  so  opportunely  on  the  eve  of  William's  S|J^^ 
great  expedition,^  had  been  succeeded  by  the  husband  HoweL 
of  his  sister  Hadwisa^  who  bore  the  name  of  Howel, 
the  renowned  lawgiver  of  the  insular  Britons.     Norman 
and  Angevin  had  alike  been  enemies  of  Britanny,  but 
the  wrongs  received  at  Norman  hands  were  the  more 
recent,  and  Howel  and  his  subjects  pressed  eagerly  to 
join   in  the  attack  on  William's  ally.^     Again,  as   in 
Harold's  march  to  Dol  and  Dinan,  Norman  and  Eng- 
lishman went  forth  side  by  side  against  the  Bretweala9 
of  the  mainland.     For  King  William  summoned  to  his  William 
standard  his  subjects  of  all  races,  Norman,  English^  t^^SiBforoesp 
others,  and  gathered  so  great  a  power  that  men  s^udl^^^^ 

ikh. 

^  QnL  Vit.  533  B.  **  Foloo  ComeB  noxio  livoie  nequiter  iufeotus  est,  et 
contra  qnoadam  NomumiuB  &veiite0  insargere  oonatuB  est.  Tano  ei 
Johannes  de  Fl60ohi&  potentissimas  Andegayoram  pmcipue  infensus  erat, 
qma  Nonnannis  adhaardbat."  Fulk  marches  against  La  Fl^ohe  "com 
fenatis  agminibus." 

*  lb.  Wo  have  heard  of  Moolins  before  In  vol.  iii  p.  137.  See  Stapleton, 
i  CTTTJii,  czxziy,  and  on  Yienx  Pont,  t  dxxii,  ii.  colxiy. 

*  See  yoL  iii.  p.  316. 

«  Ord.  Vit.  533  C.  On  his  descent,  see  Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates,  ii.  897, 
and  the  pedigree  in  Mrs.  Green's  Princesses,  i.  25. 

VOL.  rv.  00 
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COUP.  xz.  that  sixty  thousand  horsemen  rode  forth  to  the  ni 

Bat  no  war  followed.    The  Breton   and  Angem  kt 

had,  if  we  can  at  all  tmst  the  geography  of  tiie  ^. 

Fnlk  ap-    left  the  siege  of  La  Fldche  for  greater  iindertakiBg&  ^ 

theKomum  was  on  the  older  border  of  Nonnandy  and  Maine,  in  At 

***''^-       debateable  land  of  Bm^,  that  the  two  armies  wd  fa 

to  fiu».^     Bnt  for  once  the  Boman  Chnrch  ste^iedii 

Eflbrta  of   to  hinder  and  not  to  promote  bloodsihed.    A  dxSd 

(HabOTtt)  Priest  whose  name  is  not  given^  bnt  in  whom  ^  n? 

for  peftoe.   j^  tempted  to  see  the  nbiqnitons  Hubert,  was  bf  «« 

chance  on  the  spot,  charged  probably  with  some  d  v 

many  letters  which  went  to  and  fix>   between  IVi&i 

and  the  Holy  See.    He  and  some  well-disposed  bm^ 

nsed  their  influence  to  bring  about  peace  between  v 

contending  princes  and  to  hinder  the  shedding  of  ^ 

tian  blood.'    They  were  helped  in  their  praiseworfty  ^ 

dertaking  by  several  of  the  Norman  Counts  and  ool» 

among  whom  we  specially  hear  of  Roger — I  presome  v 

>  Old.  Vii.  533  C.  **  GfdllAlmiu  Baz,  nt  taxAam  moltitodiiia*  g"** 
■ao0  agnovii,  reg»li  edioio  Nonnannoa  et  Anglos  itemin  exdri^  afii^ 
ribi  inbditM  gentee,  at  fotHa  mftguter  miHtmn,  ooiiglo1»yitv  a^  ^  '^ 
■ezaginta  millift  eqnitnm  oontn  hoflAfles  ouneos  seoom  addoxii'  V 
nomber  leems  inoredible,  ecpeoiaOyM  WHliam  wm  not  likely  to  '^||' 
blunder  of  Ralph,  and  to  make  the  English  as  a  body  serve  at  "etjin* 

'  The  peace,  aooording  to  Orderic  (533  D),  was  made  iif  "loeo  (piif^ 
Blanoalaoda  Tel  Braeria  didtar."  This  (see  Stapl0ton.L  IxiTii)'**^ 
borders  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  in  the  district  added  to  Nomwy 
William's  conquest  of  Bomfront.  This  seems  to  show  that  tfae^Vf" 
anny  had  got  so  &r  north.  But  I  do  not  understand  Orderic's  ito>7  ^ 
he  says  (533  C),  "  And^gaTenses  et  Britones,  comperto  Regis  et  ig^ 
ejus  adTentu,  non  fbgerunt,  sed  potius  Ligerim  fluyium  andacter  pw*""* 
enmt,  et  transvecti,  ne  timidiores  spe  fngiendi  segnins  pnsliaiwtaif  ^ 
suas  destruzerunt."  The  burning  of  ships  has  a  legendary  aouBd,**^ 
Ligerim  we  ihould  perhaps  read  Liderim,  the  Loir  instead  of  tbe  ^ 
Only  a  vexy  small  part  of  an  Angevin  and  Breton  host  oould  needtD^^ 
the  Loire  for  an  inyasion  of  Nonnandy. 

*  The  mediatoTB  are  simply  described  as  "  quidam  Bomans  «(**' 
Cardinalis  presbyter  et  reUgiosi  monadhi."  lliey  were  preaeot  "^ 
nutu."  Of.  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Perigord  bdbie  tb«  ^ 
of  Poitiers.    Froissart,  c.  161. 
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of  Shrewsbury — and  of  William  of  Evreux,  grand-  chap.  xx. 
911  of  the  fiunous  Robert,  Archbishop  and  Connt.^    After 
aany  effortsy  the  messengers  of  peace  at  hist  succeeded  in 
heir  good  work*^    Terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  terms  Peace  of 
rhich,   together   with   the    peacefol    disposition    of  thei^iiae. 
f orman  leaders,  seem  to  show  that  William  could  not 
lave  been  very  confident  of  victory.    The  rights  of  the 
!7oimt  of  Anjou  ov^  Maine  were  virtually  acknowledged, 
iiong^h  means  were  taken  to  hinder  their  taking  any  pract- 
ical shape.     Under  the  elder  arrangement  with  Herbert, 
Maine  was  to  pass  to  William's  eldest  son  Robert,  as  the 
nheritance  of  his  betrothed  wife  Margaret.^    That  scheme 
bad  passed  away;  but  Robert  was  again  chosen  as  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Maine.     He  received  from  Fulk  a  grant  Bobert 
of  ail  the  rights  over  the  County  which  were  claimed  ^m^  to 


by  the  House  of  Anjou,  and  for  this  grant  he  performed  JJ^^ 
a  formal  act  of  homage  to  his  new  lord.^  Each  prince, 
unlike  some  renowned  princes  in  kter  times,  honourably 
stipulated  for  his  own  adherents.  John  of  La  Fl^he  and 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Count  of  Anjou  who  had  taken 
the  side  of  William  were  to  be  received  to  the  full  favour 
of  Fulk,  and  the  partizans  of  Fulk  in  the  Cenomannian 
city  and  county  were  to  be  received  to  the  foil  favour 
of  William.'^  Such  was  the  Peace  of  Blanchelande  or 
Brudre.  Its  terms  secured  William  in  full  immediate 
possession  of  Maine,  but  it  opened  a  door  to  any  amount 
of  future  questions  and  cavillings.    The  treaty  however  did 

^  Old.  "Vit.  533  G.  "  GuOlefaniui  Ehroioensis  et  Bogeriui  aliiqne  oomites 
«b«iiiii(|Qe  optimates.**  WilUam  of  Evreux  had  sacoeeded  hia  father  Richard 
in  the  Coanty ;  see  vol.  iii  p.  287.  We  are  told  that  these  nobles,  **  sicut 
ttint  prompt!  et  audacee  ad  legitimos  agones,  sio  simirnin  perhorrebant 
per  sapertnam  et  injnstitlam  sahire  oonfliotns  detestabiles."  It  is  hard  to 
*ee  why  this  straggle  was  more  detestable  than  others. 

'  lb.  P.  *  See  YoL  iii.  p.  199. 

*  The  homage  seems  to  haye  been  a  merely  formal  one;  "Bodbertna 
^^olconi  debitam  homagium,  nt  minor  majori,  legaliter  impendit.** 

•  Ord.  Vit.  533  D. 

0  0  2 
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OHAF. zz.  secure  peace  between  Normandy  and  Anjou  doling^ 
Mjuna  remainder  of  the  days  of  William.^  Bat  notliiiig  eoH 
contented,  overcome  the  rooted  dislike  of  the  Cenomaniiiaa  pn^ 
to  the  rule  of  the  Norman.  Even  daring^  WiDiam'a  fifc 
time  partial  revolts  took  plaoe,^  and,  when  the  gn^ 
King  was  gone^  the  unconquerable  hatred  which  the  st4fi^ 
hearted  city  and  province  bore  to  the  sway  of  any  fowp 
master  showed  itself  under  new  leaders.' 


§6.  The  BevoU  of  Ralj^h  of  Norfolk.     1075-1076. 

Internal         We  have  but  slifirht  notices  of  the   internal  state  i 
Bngluid.    England  during  the  years  which  were  mainly  tate  ^ 


1073-1074.  ^th  the  aflEairs  of  Scotland,  Flanders,  and  Maine. 

there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  suppression  of  tfe 
revolt  at  Ely  led  to  increased  harshness,  if  not  on  the  j*^ 
of  William  himself,  at  least  on  that  of  the  Normans  eshr 
Wished  in  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ^ 
immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  C!onqafflt« 
described  as  a  time  of  unusual  peace  and  harmony  be^^ 
the  two  races,  a  time  when  William  himself,  if  not  o£ 
followers,  was  trying  to  establish  a  state  of  tilings  i& 
which  Norman  and  Englishman  might  sit  down  fide  1? 
side  as  fellow-.subjects.*  In  soeh  pictures  there  is  •W»J' 
some  truth  and  some  exaggeration.  We  must  ihere»»* 
look  both  for  some  truth  and  for  some  exaggeration  in  ^ 
opposite  picture  which  is  given  us  of  the  state  of  tw^ 
immediately  following  the   submission  of  Ely.    ^^  ^ 

»  Ord.  Vit.  533  D.  ^Hac  nimiram  pax  .  .  .  inter  B^jem et p****"* 
Cktmitem  .  .  .  omni  TitH  Begia  ad  profectnm  utriaa^ne  prorina*^ 
manrnt.'* 

'  See  the  next  Ohapter.  . 

*  The  long  straggle  between  Helias  and  William  BnfosufuUytlfl*^ 
by  Orderic  and  by  the  local  writer  in  the  livea  ef  Biebope  Ho^  ^ 
HOdebert. 

*  See  aboye«  p.  i%6* 
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d  hoMv^  the  NormaBs^  puffed  up  by  their  good  fortune,  ohap.  xx. 
pressed   the  English  in  all  manner  of  ways,  how  they  ^^J^^m 
emed    that  they  might  do  whatever  they  would,  how  of  the 
ey -forgot  that  it  was  not  by  their  own  merits,  but  by  the 
BUid  of  God,  that  they  had  overcome  a  nation  greater  and 
cher  and  more  aocient  than  themselves.    We  hear  too 
tat  the  originally  low  estate  of  many  of  the  strangers  who 
ere  suddenly  raised  to  rank  and  wealth  in  England  was 
peciallj  galling  to  the  natives.    We  hear  too,  above  all,  of  Special 
le  complaints  of  the  English  women.    We  hear  of  the  sad  ^^^  ^^g^ 
3tate   of  noble  matrons  who,  having  lost  their  husbands '"*^^**™"^ 
nd  all  their  friends^  thought  it  better  to  die  than  to  live. 
Ve  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  noble  maidens  who^  handed 
•ver   to   be  the  sport  of  coarse  and  low-bom  ruffians^ 
vere  left  to  weep  for  their  shame  and  sorrow.     In  these 
last  vague  complaints  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  class 
together  a  -variety  of  wrongs^  ranging  from  unwilling 
marriages  to  actual  violence.     The  whole  picture  is  worthy 
Df  special  study,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
one.^     And  with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  women^ 
there  is  an  independent  witness  from  another  quarter. 
We  are  told  that,  when  the  Great  William  first  conquered 
this  land,  many  of  his  followers,  proud  of  their  success,  and 

^  Die  piotare  given  by  Oideric  (533  B,  C)  of  tlie  state  of  thiogs  at  this 

tnoe  ie  worth  tnuiBcribing  in  fuJl ;  "  Adeptie  itaqne  nimiis  opibus  quae  alii 

aggregftrant,  Nonnanni  fiirentes  immoderate  tumebant,  et  indigenas  divino 

▼erbere  pro  reatibni  suis  percuasoe  impie  mactabant.  .  .  .  Nobiles  puells 

^etpicabiliun  In'dibrio  annigeronim  patebant,  et  ab  immundis  nebulonibus 

oppreaMB  dedecus  mvam  deplorabant.  Matrone  vero  elegantiA  et  ingennitate 

■pectabileB  deeolatae  gemebant:  maritorum  et  onmimn  pene  amioorum 

•olatio  destitute  magis  moil  qnam  vivere  optabant.     Indociles  parasiti 

•dndrabantor,  et  quasi  veoordes  e  superbiA  effidebantur,  node  sibi  tanta 

potestM  fimsnilnnnt.  et  pntabant  qnod  quidquid  vellent  sibi  lioeret.    In- 

^pientes  et  maligni  our  cum  totA  oontritione  oordis  non  oogitabant»  quod 

iu>n  ra&  virtnte,  sed  Dei  gnbemantis  omnia  nutu,  hostes  yioerant,  et 

g«ntem  roijorem  et  ditiorem  et  antiquiorem  seee  subegerant;   in  qu& 

plans  sanoti  prudentesque  viri  Begesque  potentes  mionerant,  multisque 

modis  domi  militiseque  nobiliter  viguerant.*' 
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OHAP.  XX.  deeming  that  they  might  follow  their  own  hute  m  i 

things,  dealt  according  to  their  will,  not  only  with  it 

goods  of  the  conquered,  but  with  the  matrons  and  mite 

ThigWA      who  came  in  their  waj.   Many  of  th^m  therefore  took  Hb 

■eek  rafuffe  ^  ^®  monasteries  of  virgins,  to  protect  themselves  fa 

in  nuniM-   shame  nnder  the  veil.    But  when  more  orderly  tames  ctf^ 

the  question  was  brought  before  Eather  Lianfinnc,  vlnw 

women  who  had  thus  taken  the  veil  simply  to  preseia 

their  chastity  were  thereby  bound  for  ever  to  a  mooi* 

Qaestion  m  life.    The  matter  was  debated  in  one  of  the  Conncils  bJI 

to  tbioir  .1         »  y| 

obligations,  by  the  Primate,  and  the  more  reasonable  and  lesB  ng" 

view  prevailed.     Such  women  were  to  be  held  in  w 

honour  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  shown  in  the  defiatf 

They  are     of  their  chastity,  but  the  obligations  of  the  religioos  K 

to  be  free    ^^^  ^^*  *^  ^®  forced  upon  them  against  their  wilk.^  A* 

fromyowB.  the  date  of  this  one  among  Lan&anc's  many  CouncDiB 

not  told  us,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  what  tune  d 

William's  reign  this  account  refers;*  but  we  have  b«irf 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  57.  "  Qoando  flle  magnns  ^WOliehnna  bane  tan* 
piimo  dericit,  mnld  saonun,  aibi  pro  tantft  Tictori&  applaadentes  cBoit^ 
BuiH  voluntatibuB  atqae  Inxuriitt  obedire  ac  sabdi  debere  aatmnantei,  >■ 
Bolum  in  poeeeanones  yictomm,  aed  et  in  ipaaa  matronaa  et  Tiigin«a,  ^  * 
fMmltaa  aspirabat,  nefimdA  libidine  coepenrnt  inaanire.  Qaod  dobbiv 
pneTidentes  et  roo  pndori  metaento,  monarterU  Tb^um  potboy 
aooeptoque  velo  aeae  inter  ipaaa  a  tant&  infianift  protexere.  Qn^  f^ 
qnum  poetmodnm  aedata  et,  pro  temporia  qnalitato,  pax  rebus  data  fin*^ 
queaitam  ab  eodem  patre  Lanfranco  est  quid  de  bia  qam  tali  refiigio  ^ 
pndicitfam  aervaTerant  ipae  aentiret ;  easentne  Tidelioet  oonstringo^  *  | 
monasterio  yelnin  tenere  qnod  aooeperant,  necne.  At  ipae  qprnd**'^ 
ipaam  consilio  generalis  concilii  taliter  solvit  at  eia  pro  oaatitate,  qoiB* 
tain  mani&atae  rei  ostenaione  amaie  testatoe  iuerant,  debitam  magia  W**" 
tiam  jndicaret  ezbibendam  qnam  nSam  aervandn  religionia  contiiMB^"* 
niai  propriA  iUam  Tolnntate  appeterant,  violenter  ingerendam." 

'  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  "  piimo"  in  the  extnust  just  j^vv  ^ 
Eadmer  need  bind  na  to  plaoe  the  injuries  complained  of  in  the  t«7  ^ 
daja  of  the  Ck>nqaeat,  or  to  fix  the  deciaion  on  the  question  to  one  of  vi 
earliest  of  Lanfrano's  Councils.  Any  time  in  the  first  half  oiWSS^^ 
reign  would  seem  to  answer  Eadmer'a  deacription,  and  the  paaai^  «^  ^ 
have  quoted  from  Orderic  would  aeem  to  fix  it  to  the  time  which  we  ^ 
now  reached. 
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ziething^  of  the  strict  disciplme  which  William^  in  the  obap. 
st  days  of  the  Conquest^  meted  out  against  all  offenders 
ainst  female  chastily^^  and  we  hear  of  it  again  in  the 
^rtrait  of  his  last  years  drawn  bj  the  native  Chronicler.' 
t  no  tiine  during  William's  reign  is  oppression  of  this  and  InoroaMd 
*  other  kinds  likely  to  have  been  more  rife  than  in  the  ^bwing 
■yB  inrbieh  immediatelj  followed  the  recovery  of  Ely.  gj?^®^ 
be  revolt^  the  first  revolt  after  the  actnal  oonqnest  of 
he  whole  country^  must  have  greatly  kindled  the  wrath 
f  William  and  his  Normans,  and  must  have  strengthened 
lie  belief  which  they  professed  to  hold,  that  no  English- 
nan  oould  be  trusted.^    And  it  was  also  just  at  this  time 
lihat  William's  followers  in  England  began  to  be  more  often 
relieved  from  the  restraint  of  his  personal  presence.    It 
was  immediately  after  the  fidl  of  Ely  that  William  beenm  Efieote  of 
that  series  of  absences  on  the  Continent  of  which  we  have  absence  on  ^ 
just  been  describing  some  of  the  fruits.    While  William  *^^"*^ 
was  holding  synods  in  Nonnandy  and  waging  war  in 
Maine,  the  state  of  things  in  England  must  have  been 
pretly  much  the  same  as  it  was  imder  the  first  regency 
of  Odo  and  William  Fitz-Osbem.    It  would  indeed  seem  ADeged 
that  at  this  time  the  chief  power  during  William's  ab-^f^^c. 
sence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lanfiranc,  and  Lanfiranc 
at  least  cannot  be  suspected  of  abetting  or  winking  at 
excesses  which  sinned  against  every  rule  alike  of  morality 
and  of  ecclesiastical  law.    But  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
hand  of  the  monk  of  Pavia,  subtle  as  was  his  brain  and 
sage  as  were  his  counsels^  would  always  be  strong  enough 
to  control  the  rude  soldiers  who  had  risen  to  wealth  and 
power.    We  may  well  believe  that  these  years,  the  central 
years  of  William's  reign,  were  among  the  darkest  times  for 


*  See  aboTe,  p.  30.  '  Chron.  Peirib.  1087. 

'  Wm.  Malm.  iii.  254.  **  Inde  propoeitun  Regis  forUans  merito 
•xeoaatur,  ai  aliqnando  duzior  in  Angloe  fuerit»  quod  pene  nnUnm  eomm 
fidelem  inTenerit.' 


If 
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oHAP.  xz.  England^  till  the  worst  dajrs  of  the  Conqueror  began  to  be 
looked  back  to  with  regret  under  the  fouler  oppressioB  cf 
his  son. 

The  visits  of  William  to  the  Continent,  and  the  laige 

amount  of  his  attention  which  had  to  be  given  to  ood- 

tinental  affiurs,  connect  themselves  closely  with  all  the 

JeiJoiuy     events  of  this  period.     We  have  heard  nothing  of  FfaSi^ 

Philip  ^      of  France  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  Maine,  bat  w 

^S^^     may  be  sure  that  he  watched  the  success  of  his  mighij 

vassal  with  no  small  jealousy,  and  we  must  remember  tint, 

besides  the  hereditary  rivalry  between  Paris  and  Bonen, 

Philip  was  now  the  firm  friend  of  William's  enemy  ia 

Flanders.^     He  now  tried  to  raise  up  an  enemy  to  Willism 

in  the  last  representative  of  the  Old-English  kingly  house. 

1073.  After  the  conquest  of  Maine,  WQliam  came  back  to  Eng- 

1074.  land,  but  in  the  next  year  he  crossed  to  Nonnandy  again,' 
and  his  constant  neighbourhood  probably  stirred  up  tiie 

Eadgmr  in   French  King  to  schemes  against  him.    Eadgar,  after  the 

marriage  of  his  sister  to  Malcolm,  had  gone^  with  what 

object  we  are  not  told,  to  Flanders.    The  disturbed  state 

of  the  country  may  have  offered  charms  to  an  idle  sppirit  of 

adventure^  and  Robert  the  Frisian  was  doubtless  ready  witii 

a  welcome  for  any  enemy  of  William.     From  Flanders  he 

EMlgar  in   had  gone  to  Scotland  on  a  visit — clearly  his  first  visit  to  his 

Jolj  8,       sister  after  her  marriage — when  she  and  her  husband  re- 

'^74-         ceived  him  with  "  mickle  worship."  ^    While  at  the  oomt 

of  Malcolm^  Eadgar  received  a  letter  from  the  Eling  of  the 

»  See  above,  pp.  536,  537. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1075,  Petrib.  1074.  -  On  \iisam  geare  for  WiUelm  ^1^ 
ofer  Me  to  Normandig.*'  This  unplieB  his  retam  after  the  CenomADmiB 
campaign  of  the  year  before. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  **  Eadgar  cild  06m  of  Fleminga  lande  into  Sootlande 
on  86e  Grimbaldes  maease  deeg,  and  se  kyngc  Malcholom  and  hia  sw«wter 
Margareta  hine  nnderfengon  mid  myoclan  weortSscype."      Tliis  visit. to 
Fbinden  is  not  mentioned  by  Florence  and  the  Peterborongh  Chronidw, 
who  carry  him  at  once  from  Scotland  to  Nonnandy. 
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Prench,  praying  him  to  come  to  him,  and  offering  to  him  chap.  zz. 
ihe  castle  of  Montreoil^  where  he  might  dwell  and  make  ^^ 
inroads  upon  his  enemies.^    This  offer  to  Eadgar  of  the  Montrenfl 
old  border-fortress  of  Fkinders  and  Normandy,  so  £Eunous 
in   the  wars  of  an  earlier  time,^  was  certainly  not  un- 
connected with  Eadgar's  sojourn  in   Flanders  and  with 
the   warfare  between  William  and   Robert  the  Frisian. 
Nothing^  could  better  suit  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  Joint 
Normandy  than  to  place  the  English  jSStheling^  the  rival  f^^p  ^nd 
King,  probably  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  English  exiles,  j^^ij^f 
in  a  position  where  he  could  so  well  abet  any  schemes 
of  the   Count  of  Flanders   against  their  common  rival. 
Eadgar  caught  at  the  opening  thus  offered  to  him.     HeEklgarsets 
set  forth   for    France  by  sea,   with  the    full   &vour  of  France,  but 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  who  loaded  him  and  his  followers  ^  ^T®° 
with  gifts  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  furs,  and  among  them  stonn. 
the  precious  spoils  of  the  ermine.^    But  their  voyage  was 
not  prosperous;  the  Chronicler  g^ves  us  a  griiphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  fierce  storm  which  drove  the  ships  ashore,  seem- 
ingly on  some  part  of  the  English  coast.     For  we  are  told 
that  some  of  the  party  were  seized  by  the  Frenchmen,  a 
name  by  which  we  must  here  assuredly  understand  Normans 
in  England  and  not  subjects  of  Philip  of  Paris.*    Eadgar 
however  and  his  chief  comrades  contrived  to  make  their 
way  back  to  Scotland,  isome  on  horseback  and  some  on 
foot,  but  both  in  very  evil  case.'^    Malcolm  seems  to  have 

^  Chion.  Wig.  1075.  "  ^  ^®ro  ^^''^  ^^^  sonde  bo  kyng  of  Francrioo 
^ppui  gewrit  to  him,  and  bead  him  y»%  he  to  him  o6m^  and  he  wolde 
geoiaQ  hhn  |K>ne  castel  st  Mustrel,  >»t  he  mihte  sytTOan  daeghwamlioe  his 
vnwinan  €n9ancB8  d6n."  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  a  a  7. 

*  Various  kinds  of  skins  are  mentioned.  On  the  ennine  see  Mr.  Earle's 
^tef  p.  349.  But  there  were  also  **  myodageoik  and  manega  gsanama . . . 
^  gyldenan  faton  and  on  seolfrenan.*' 

*  Ohron.  Wig.  1075.  "And  his  men  eao  wurdon  snme  gelsehtn  of 
^^wusjBctai  mannan." 

*  lb.  •*  And  his  ferestan  menn  ferdon  eft  ongean  to  Scotlande»  sume 
<nreowlice  on  fotan  gangende  and  some  earmlioe  ridende." 
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OHAP.  zx.  taken  the  stonn  for  an  indication  of  ProYidenee  flai 

He  sends    William  was  not  to  be  withstood*    For  he  oounadled  loi 

U'kx-^  brother-in-law  to  send  to  the  King  in  Normandy  nd 

^^^^1^^^  ask  for  hia  peace.    Eadgar  obeyed;  he  sent  meBBengen 

«^.^      into    Nonnandy ;    they    were    frvoniablj    received    b? 

William^  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  bring  the  ^thdis^ 

to  the  King's   court   to    receive   the    King^s  peace  ia 

pOTBon.^ 

Policy  of        The  policy  of  this  course  was  dear.    Eadgar  was  be 


ginning  to  show  that  he  oonld  be  daogeroiis.  His  estab- 
lishment at  Montreoil  aa  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Philip  and 
Robert  was  fiir  more  to  be  dreaded  by  William  than  aoj- 
thing  that  he  could  do  in  England.  But  it  was  not  edt 
to  leave  him  at  large.  Whether  in,  England,  Scotland,  or 
Flanders,  he  might  always  be  made  use  of  by  any  enemy. 
The  wisest  thing  from  William's  point  of  view  was  to  ke^ 
him  in  that  kind  of  honourable  captivity  in  which  no  cat 
knew  better  than  William  how  to  keep  those  whom  1m 
feared.^  A  prison  was  not  needed  for  Eadgar;  it  w» 
enough  to  bring  him  to  William's  court,  and  to  watch  him 
Esdgar's  Carefully  imder  the  g^ise  of  honour.  There  is  something 
i^OTi^dy.  l^<li<^ro^ui  ^  ^^  picture  of  his  journey.  Eadgar  once  moie 
set  out  for  the  Continent^  but  this  time  not  by  sea,  and  this 
time  as  William's  friend  and  guest,  not  as  the  vassal  and 
soldier  of  Philip.  Malcolm  and  Ma]^;aret  again  loaded  him 
with  costly  gifts — ^their  former  presents  had  been  lost  in  ^ 
storm.^    He  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  remaining  their 


^  Ghron.  "Wig.  1075.  **  Da  genedde  se  kyngc  Malefaolom  lilm  ^aek  In 
sonde  to  VTyflelme  oynge  ofer  am  and  bnde  his  giylSes,  and  be  eae  awa  dfk 
and  se  oyngo  him  ^tn  getiffade  and  nfter  him  sende.'' 

*  See  aboye,  pp.  75,  195.  So  WiU.  Mahn.  iii  251 ;  "  Ultro  aoiits 
erat  quosomnqne  Anglos  sospectos  habebat,  quasi  honoris  oaosai.  Nor- 
mMiwUm  dnoere,  ne  qnidquam  se  absente  in  regno  tnibaieni." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "  -^^  ^  l^jngc  eft  Malcolm  and  his  sweoiisr 
him  and  eaUon  his  marnian  nnarimede  gsenama  geaf on,  and  svniSe  weoiff- 
lioe  hine  eft  of  heora  gryfSe  sendon."    These  passiges,  together  with  ibe 
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gaeet  till  he  reached  Durham.    There  he  was  met  by  Hugh  chap.  xz. 
the  son  of  Baldric^  who  had  succeeded  William  Malet  in 
the  Sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire,  and  whose  name  figures  in  the 
foundation  legend  of  Selbj  Abbey.     Hugh  attended  him 
throug^h  the  whole  length  of  England,  and  across  the  sea 
into  N'ormandy.    At  every  castle  on  the  road  the  ^theling 
was  honourably  received,  and  meat  and  fodder  were  pro- 
vided for  him  and  his  train.     At  last  he  found  himself, 
as  he  had  found   himself  six  years  before^  a  guest  in 
William^s  Norman  oourt.^    He  was  received  with  mickle  Eadgar 
worship,  and  he  became  a  permanent  hanger-on  of  thetowmuun. 
King.     He  received  such  rights  as  the  King  g^ve  him/  His  grmnUi 

Mid 

including  lands  in  England  of  no  great  extent,'  and  a  pennons. 
pension  of  a  pound  of  silver  daily.     He  lived  in  Normandy 
quiet,  contented,  and  despised,^  till  just  before  the  end  of 

Aoooont  of  the  vast  spoils  taken  bj  Siward  in  his  Scottish  warfare  (see 
▼oL  u.  p.  365},  contrast  strangelj  with  later  descriptions  and  proverbs 
about  the  poverty  of  Scotland. 

1  Chron.  Wig.  1075.  "  And  se  sciigerefa  of  Eoferwie  com  him  togeanes 
9t  D^nholme,  and  ferde  ealne  weig  mid  him,  and  let  him  findan  mete 
and  fodder  »t  »lcan  castelle  hser  hi  to  oomon,  o0  )>eBi  hig  ofer  se  to  ]»m 
hynige  ooman.'*  The  Peterborough  writer  leaves  out  the  details  of  the 
journey. 

'  lb.  ''And  se  kyng  VTyllelm  mid  micclan  weortbcype  |>a  hine  under- 
fengc,  and  he  wsbs  >»r  |>a  on  his  hirede,  and  tdc  swiloe  gerihta  swa  he  him 
gelagade."  So  Chron.  Petrib.  1074;  "And  Eadgar  did  com  of  Scotland 
to  Normandige,  and  se  cyng  hine  geinlagode,  and  ealle  his  men,  and  he 
WBs  on  J>eB  cynges  hyrede,  and  nam  swjloe  gerihta  swa  se  cyng  him  geu'Se." 
Plorenoe  (1073)  is  to  the  same  e£foct ;  '*  Clito  Eadgarus  de  Scottift  per 
Angliam  yenit  in  Normanniam,  et  com  Bege  se  repadficavit." 

'  **  Tenra  Edgari  Adeling "  appears  in  Hertfordshire,  Domesday,  142 ; 
tike  whole  amount  is  less  than  eight  hides.  It  had  been  held  T.  B.  E.  by 
▼arions  small  English  owners,  among  whom  we  discern  several  men  of 
Bsegar  the  Staller;  one  described  as  "  Alnod  Teignns  Stigandi  Archi- 
cpisoopt"  It  was  held  of  Eadgar  by  one  Godwine,  doubtless  the  fiither  of 
**  BobertoB  fiUos  Godwini,  miles  audadsstmiu,'^  who  went  with  Eadgar  to 
the  Cmsade,  and  whose  exploits  and  martyrdom  are  described  by  William 
of  Malmesbory,  ui.  351. 

*  WHL  Malm.  iii.  251.  "Beceptns  ergo  Edgams  et  magno  donativo 
^oxuitns  est^  plnribusque  annis  in  cuiift  manens,  pedetentim  pro  ignavift  et, 
vX  nutius  dictum  sit,  pro  simplidtate  contemptui  haberi  ccepit.    Quantola 
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■CHAP.  zx.  Wflliam's  reign,  when  we  shall  suddenly  hear  of  him  » 
beginning  a  career  of  fitful  activity,  which  went  on  throogli 
a  large  part  of  the  reigns  of  William's  sons. 

Thus  it  was  that  William  ooidd  afford  to  deal  with  the 
man  who  was  most  directly  his  personal  rival.  But  Eadgsr 
was  to  be  dreaded  only  on  account  of  his  great  name,  and 
of  the  use  which  others  might  make  of  him;  his  per- 
sonal qualities  could  not  give  William  one  naoment  of 
Dealings  of  uneasiness.     It  was  in  a  different  way  that  he  dealt  with 

Willia.m 

^th  ^^^  T^oan  who  was  less  directly  his  rivals  but  who^  with  all 

Waltheof .   j^  faults,  was  &r  more  likely  than  Eadgar  to  be  some  day 
the  leader  of  successful  opposition  to  foreign  rale.     We 
have  now  reached  what  we  may  fisdrly  call  the  turning- 
point  of  William's  reign,  the  tragedy  of  the  Bsite  of  Wal- 
The  one      theof .     For  once  in  his  reign^  William  was  to  stain  his 
^eca-        hands  with  blood,  blood  not  shed  on  the  field  of  battle,  bat 
wmum's   ^y^  ^  mockery  of  a  judicial  sentence,  blood  which,  as  far  as 
reign.         the  cause  for  which  it  was  shed  was  concerned,  was  inno- 
cent.   Nothing  but  the  keenest  conviction  of  danger  could 
have  led  William  to  this  marked  deviation  firom  his  usual 
policy^  that  policy  which,  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Position  of  his  age,  was  a  policy  of  mercy.    Waltheof,  at  this  moment, 
held  as  high  a  position  as  any  man  in  the  realm  after  the 
King  himself.     He  held  a  position  which  was  shared  by 
no  other  Englishman  save  one^  and  that  one  to  whom  one 
almost  shrinks  from  giving  the  name  of  Englishman,  the 
renegade  and  half-caste  Balph  of  Wader.     And  now^  by 
a  strange  chain  of  events,  by  a  strange  tale  of  rashness 
and  folly,  Waltheof  and   Balph  alike  were  to  &11  from 
their  high  places,  to  leave  England  without  an  English 
Earl,   and  to   have  as  the    partner    in    their  ruin  the 


enim  BimplicitaB  ut  libram  argenti,  quam  qnotidie   in  stippendio 
piebat,  Begi  pro  uno  equo  perdonaret."    I  do  not  know  the  sUaj  here 
alluded  to. 
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[>n    and    the    successor  of  the  most  cruel  oppressor  of  ohap.  xz. 
Hn^lisliinen. 
We  have  seen  that  Ralph  of  Wader,  the  son  of  Ralph  Ralph  of 

Wader 

he   Staller  of  Eadward's  days  by  a  Breton  mother,  had  £ari  of 
eod.ved   the  Earldom  of  East-Anglia  as  the  reward  of  f^. 
lis   treason  to  his   country.     We  have  seen  him  acting 
rigorously  in  William's  interest  when  the  first  Danish 
leet  which  professed  to  come  to  deliver  England  tried  to 
effect  a  landing  in  his  Earldom.^     At  the  other  end  of  Roger, 
England,  William  Fitz-Osbem^  after  losing  his  life  for  the  He!refoid. 
sake  of  Richildis  or  her  dominions^  had  been  succeeded  in 
fcoB  Earldom  of  Hereford  by  his  younger  son  Roger.    The 
character  of  Roger  is  vaguely  set  before  us  in  an  unfavour- 
able light,  though  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  it  might  not 
have  been  thought  any  special  blame  that  he  did  not  walk 
in  the  steps  of  his  father.^    But  there  is  more  distinct 
evidence  against  him  than  this.    Three  letters  are  extant,  Lanfrano's 
addressed  to  him  by  Lanfranc,  in  which  he  stands  charged  ^^^^ 
not  only  with  acts  of  doubtful  fidelity  to  the  King,  which 
are  but  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  with  denials  of  justice  and 
unlawful  invasions  of  the  property  both  of  the  King  and 
of  other  men.    The  letters  are  conceived  in  a  tone  of  great 
personal  affection.    Roger  is  conjured  by  the  memory  of  his 
father  to  turn  from  the  error  of  his  ways ;  he  is  implored 
to  come  in  person  to  the  Primate  and  receive  his  fatherly 
counsel.    But  in  the  third  letter,  as  he  still  remains  obsti-  His  ex- 
nate,  sentence  of  excommunication  is  pronounced  against  ^^^' 
him,  an  excommunication  &om  which  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
leased till  he  has  thrown  himself  on  the  Eling's  mercy  and 
made  restitution  both  to  the  King  and  to  all  others  whom 
he  had  wronged.^     It  is  plain  from  these  letters  that  the 


'  See  above,  p.  251. 

'  He  wae,  aooordiiig  to  Wflliam  of  Mahnesbory  (iii.  355),  **  detestandn 
perfidin  juTenk,  nee  moribns  patriManB." 
*  EfK  Lanfr.  47,  p.  66.    ^  Ab  hoo  yinciilo  anathematu  abeoWere  te  son 
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oHAP.  XX.  loyalty  of  Boger  toward  the  King  was  not  a  little  donbtlid 

for  some  time  before  the  final  outbreak. 

Bal|^        .   A  marriage  contracted,  as  it  wonld  seem,  in  express 

^^^      defiance  of  the  royal  orders,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 

^^1^0^  the  rebellion.     Earl  WiUiam  had  left  a  danghter^  Emma 

Fitz-  by  name,^  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Earl  of 

Norfolk.    William,  for  whatever  reason,  forbade  the  matcL 

But,   taking  advantage   of  his  absence,  the  two  Earls 

carried  out  their  scheme,  and  Boger  of  Hereford  gave  his 

sister  in  marriage  to  her  suitor.'    The  wedding-feast — tiie 

bride-ale^  as  our  fore&thers  called   it — was  kept  with 


pOBBum,  nisi  miBerioordUun  domini  mei  Begis  reqnixaB,  dbi^^ue  efc  alu 
quorom  res  Injoste  pnadatus  es  josfcitiam  fikdas."  One  or  two  paaBages  in 
the  letters  give  us  vague  liints  of  the  saspicioDB  that  were  anoBig  ngainsl 
Roger.  Id  the  first  letter  (p.  64)  we  read,  **  Bominus  noster  AngloniBi 
Bex  salntat  tos  et  nos  omnes,  siout  fideles  suos,  in  quibos  magnam  fiducsam 
hftbet,  et  mand*t  ut,  quantom  possumus,  euram  habeamus  de  cawtftnis 
sais,  ne,  quod  Deus  avertat,  inimiois  suis  tradantar."  And  in  the  Becond 
letter  (p.  65),  "  Auditis  de  te  que  audire  noUem,  d<deo  quantum  dioeve 
non  possum,  neque  enim  deeeret  ut  filius  Willelmi  Gomitis,  oujos  pradisntla 
et  bonitas  et  eiga  dommum  suum  et  omnes  amioos  saos  fidefitas  inult& 
tenis  innotuit,  infidelis  diceretur,  et  de  perjuiio  vel  fraude  aliqonm  in> 
fiwniam  pateretur ;  imo  conTeniret  potius,  ut  filius  tanti  vizi  imitator  pntrie 
ezisteret,  et  omnis  bonitatis  et  fidelitatis  aliis  ezemplum  pneberet^* 
Another  passage  in  the  first  letter  Is  also  remarkable ;  "  Item  mandavit 
Bex,  ne  sui  vioeoomites  aUqua  plaoita  in  vestris  tenis  teneant,  qnoadnaqiia 
ipse  mare  transeat ;  et  inter  vos  et  ipsos  vioeoomites  per  asmeiipsam 
oausas  vestras  audiat.** 

^  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35  ;  viii.  15.  The  fonner  passage  gives  William  Fha- 
Osbem  only  one  daughter,  while  the  latter,  fiom  whieh  we  get  the  name 
Emma,  gives  him  two. 

*  Both  the  Chronicles  (Woroester,  1076;  Peterborough,  1075)  make 
William  approve  the  marriage  and  something  more ;  "  On  fiann  geaie 
Wyllelm  cynge  geaf  Baulfe  eorle  Wyllelmes  dohter  Osbames  sunn."  Bat 
I  cannot  help  looking  on  the  words  of  Florence  (1074),  "  Herefindenais 
Comes  Bogerus,  filius  Willelmi  ejusdem  pagie  Comitis,  East-Anglomm 
Comiti  Radulfb,  contra  pneceptum  Begis  Willelmi,  sororem  suam  oonjngem 
tradidit,"  as  having  the  force  of  a  ooireotion.  On  the  mairiage  see  also  the 
passages  of  WiUiam  of  Jumi^ges  just  referred  to.  Orderic  (534  A)  does 
not  mention  the  marriage,  but  brings  in  the  two  Earis  as  "duo  poten- 
tissimi  Anglorum  Comites,  Bogerius  Herfordensis  et  sororius  ejus  Badvlfos 
Nortwicensis." 
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great  splendour  at  Exning  in  CambridgeBhire,^  and  the  ohap.  xx. 

Chroniclers  tell  us,  in  one  of  the  last  metrical  or  riming  '^  ^^®" 

efforts  to  be  found  in  their  pages,  Exning. 

I07S. 

"  There  was  that  bride-ale 
To  many  men*B  bale."' 

A  great  company  of  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  other  great  Preaenoeol 
men  was  gathered  togclther,  and  Balph  had  specially  got  and  othen. 
together    the   Bretons,   the  countrymen    of  his   mother, 
who  had  received  settlements  in  England.^    At  the  feast  Ck>n8piT«cy 
men  began  to  talk  treason.     They  took  rede  how  they  wmiam. 
might  drive  their  Lord  the  King  out  of  his  Kingdom.^ 
Among  the  guests  was  Waltheof,  Earl  of  the  neighbouring 
shires  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  and  the  point 
both  of  importance  and  of  obscurity  in  the  story  is  that  it  is 
not  dear  to  what  extent  he  lent  an  ear  to  the  rash  counsels 
of  his  companions.'^     One   historian,  using  the  licence 
familiar  to  classical  and  mediseval  writers^  puts  speeches 
into  the   mouths  of  Waltheof  and  his   tempters^  which 
modern   ingenuity  has   thrown    into  a  highly  dramatic 
shape.^    All  sorts  of  contradictory  charges  are  brought 

*  The  Ghroniclea  say,  ••  ]>a  Isedde  he  ficBt  wif  to  NorVwio;"  bat  again  I 
■ee  a  correction  in  the  words  of  Florence  (1074),  **  In  Grantebrycgensi 
prorlndi^  in  loco  qui  Txninga  didtor." 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1075  • 

**  p»r  wes  >fldt  biyd  eala 
Manniim  to  beala." 

Or,  as  Worcester  reads  the  second  line,  "  p»t  wss  manegra  manna  bealo.** 

*  See  below,  pp.  584,  589. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076.  **  D»r  waes  Bogoer  eorl  and  Wal])eof  eorl,  and 
bisoopas  and  abbodas,  and  neddon  >»r  y»i  hi  woldon  heora  kynehlaford 
of  hii  oynerioe  adrifEm."  Peterborough  uses  the  form,  one  degree  less 
W^  **  Hi  woldon  ))one  cyng  geeettan  ut  of  Englelandes  cynedome.** 

*  My  narrative  is  put  together  from  the  Chronides,  Florence,  and 
Ovderio,  of  whom  the  last,  writing  under  an  inspiration  fh>m  Crowland,  is 
the  most  distinctly  IkTourable  to  Waltheof!  For  the  Tendons  of  other 
writers  see  Appendix  BB. 

*  Orderie  (534)  gives  the  supposed  speech  at  length,  but  he  does  not 
*^7  that  it  was  made  at  the  bride-ale,  which  is  dearly  implied  by  the 
^^^'oiddes  and  Florence.    It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  speech  has  been 
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OHAP.  XX.  against  William.  His  bastardy  is  raked  up  against  him*, 
ChMges  hig  very  birth  made  him  unworthy  to  be  a  King*^  and  it 
wnuam.  would  dearly  be  a  work  pleasing  to  Gk>d  to  get  rid  of 
him.^  He  had  spoiled  William  of  Mortain,'  and  poisoned 
Conan,^  Walter,  and  Biota.^  He  had  unjustly  seized  die 
noble  Kingdom  of  England,  and  had  murdered  or  driven 
into  exile  its  lawful  heirs.^  This  at  least  was  a  strange 
charge^  when  the  JBtheling  was  living  in  mickle  vroiship 
in  William's  court.  To  the  companions  of  his  victories 
he  had  paid  no  such  honour  as  he  ought;  some  he  had 
put  to  death  like  others;  to  others,  after  their  wounds, 
he  had  given  nought  but  barren  lands  —  such  as  the 
pastures  of  Herefordshire  and  the  corn-lands  of  Norfolk 
—and  those  wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.^ 
All  men  hated  him;  many  would  rejoice  at  his  death* 
No  time  could  be  better  than  the  present;  WiUiam  was 
beyond  the  sea ;  the  greater  part  of  his  host  was  witii 
him;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  v^ars  and 
rebellions  and  discords  in  his  own  family;  no  one 
believed  that  he  would  ever  come  back.  The  Ilnglisfa 
were  a  peaceful  race,  fonder  of  feasts  and  ales  than  ct 

dramatised  by  Thieixy  (ii.  6i),  who  puts  each  chaige  into  tlie  mouftli  in 
which  it  seeniB  meet  ap{yropriate. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  534  A.  "  Degener,  utpote  nothua,  est  qui  Bex  nimoiip«tar, 
et  in  propatulo  diyinitua  monstratar  qvod  Deo  diipUoet  dnm  tails  hem 
regno  pnesidet." 

'  lb.  B.    See  vol.  ii  p.  391. 

'  lb.    See  vol.  iiL  p.  316.  *  lb.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 

'  lb.  "  Nobile  regnnm  Anglin  temere  invaut,  gmtUnot  hijeredm  it^mtii 
truoidavU  vel  in  eTmliiim  crudeliter  pepnlit.** 

'  lb.  The  mention  of  death  of  oonne  shows  how  pnrelj  fanctfnl  thi 
picture  is,  but  one  charge  is  curious ;  "  Vulneratis  lictoribus  sterilea  landos 
et  hostium  depopulatione  desolates  donavit,  et  eiadem  postmodom  le- 
stauratos,  avaritift  cogente,  abstulit  sen  minarayii."  Does  it  mean  tha^ 
when  a  grantee  of  William  had  brought  the  wasted  land  into  tallage,  the 
King  took  it  awaj  from  him  again  t  The  charge  has  a  certain  Ukeness  to 
the  charge  brought  by  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  (X087),  that  in  lettiBg 
his  demesne  lands  he  would  take  them  away  from  the  firat  tenant,  if 
another  offered  a  higher  rent. 
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iMittiies ;  yet  they  would  rise  in  such  a  cause  to  avenge  chap.  xz. 
the  blood  of  their  kinsfolk.^     Then  the  two  Earls,  Ralph  Balph  and 
and  Bog^r,  turn  specially  to  Waltheof.     The  time  was  ,^^1  to 
come  for  him  to  win  back  what  he  had  lost,  and  to  take  w*^**>«>^- 
vengeance  for  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  him.^ 
The  losses  and  wrongs  of  Waltheof  are  perhaps  not  very 
easily  seen;  still  even  the  Earl  of  three  shires  and  husband 
of  the  King's  niece  might  be  t-empted  by  offers  which  might 
possibly  give  him  the  Crown  itself^  and  which  would  at  all 
events  enlarge  his  Earldom  to  a  third  part  of  England. 
The  land  was  to  be  brought  back  to  the  same  state  in  Alleged 
which  it  was  in  the  days  of  good  King  Eadward.     All^heoon- 
power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  three,  Roger,  Ralph,  "P"**®*^ 
and  Waltheof.     One  should  be  King^  the  other  two  should 
be  Earls.^    Here  we  probably  get  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
intentions  of  the  conspirators.    The  centralizing  system  of  Irluome- 
William,  the  effective  power  which  he  had  given  to  the  Earls  of 
Crown  in  every  comer  of  the  land^  was  likely  enough  to  be  ^^J^ ' 
irksome  to  his  Earls^  French  and  English  alike.     Ralph,  i»tion. 
Roger,  and  Waltheof,  great  as  they  were,  were  fer  fron^J^TOliw- 
being  so  eresA  as  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward  had  been.  Ail  ander 
Their  Earldoms  were  of  smaller  extent;   their  authority  than  uxkder 
within  them  was  far  more  carefully  narrowed.    England       ^ 
had,  under  Cnut,  under  Eadward,  under  William,  made  so 
many  steps  in  the  direction  of  unity.    It  was  now  proposed 
to  make  her  take  a  step  backwards.     Waltheof  was  called 
on,  in  the  name  of  English  patriotism,  to  join  in  a  scheme 

^  Old.  Yit.  534  C.  "  AngU  ma  solammodo  rura  oolunt ;  oonTiTiie  et 
potationibas,  non  proeliiB,  iniendant ;  suminopere  tamen  pro  snorom  ezitio 
parentum  ultioziem  yidere  ooncupiscunt." 

*  lb.  D.  They  address  him,  '*  O  strenue  yit,"  which  in  Thierry  becomes 
**  honmie  de  oorar  ; "  his  English  translator  turns  it  into  **  valiant  Saxon,'* 
a  description  hardly  justified  by  Waltheofs  mixed  descent^  Danish,  Anglian, 
•ndursme. 

'  lb.  C.  "  Yolumus  ut  status  regni  Albionis  redintegretur  omnimodia 
iBcnt  olim  fait  tempore  Eduardi  piissimi  Begis.  Unus  ez  nobis  sit  Bex,  et 
dao  lint  Duces,  et  sic  nobia  tribua  omnea  Anglid  subjicientur  honores." 

VOU  IV.  P  p 
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oHAP.  XX.  which  promised  such  gains  to  his  own  oppressed  nation.^ 
Theoon-  Waltheof  may  have  been  tempted  by  sadi  offers;  it  k 
&Toured     Certain  that  the  English  people  were  not.     They  woqU 


^UA  in  gladly  liave  exchanged  King  William  for  King  Eadgar  or 
generaL  f^^  King  Swend.  They  had  no  mind  to  exchange  him  fiw 
King  Balph  or  King  Roger ;  nor  had  they  any  mind  to 
clothe  Ralph,  Roger^  or  even  Waltheof,  with  any  power 
which  mig^t  disturb  the  good  peace  which  King  Willism 
made  in  this  land.^ 


Alleged  The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  following 

Waltheof.   Waltheof  answer  in  an  edifying  sermon,  in  which  all  the 

usual  scriptural  examples  are  hurled  at  the  heads  of  his 

tempters.      He    is  William's  man,  William's  Earl^  tiis 

husband  of  William's  niece ;  he  will  never  break  his  fiiitli 

and  turn  traitor.'     Moreover^  by  a  somewhat   dodbtfiil 

statement  of  English  Law,  he  tells  them  that   by  thai 

Law  the  traitor  is  condenmed  to  lose  his  head.^     Other 

Qaestion     accounts  set  him  before  us  as  unwillingly  b^^oiled   into 

sentto^e  ^  consent  to  the  conspiracy^  but  as  presently  repenting.' 

oonspincy.  j^  jg  certain  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  open  rebeUion 

^  Ord.  Vit.  534  D.    "  Eja  nobiliB  heros,  oonsoltos  observa  ^bi  geneiiqiie 
tuo  commodiflsimoe  onmiqae  gentl  tiUB,  qun  proetrata  est,  salatifiBroe.'' 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  534  D.  "GmUelmiiB  Bex  fidem  meam,  nt  mi^or  a  minori, 
jore  recepit  ac,  ut  ei  semper  fiddii  ezBi8terem»  in  matrimomam  mihi 
auam  oopulavit.  Locapletem  quoqiie  oomitatum  mihi  doDavit  et  inter 
famUiaree  oonyivas  oonnmneravit."  The  words  in  whidi  the  homage  is 
described  are  not  such  as  we  shonld  have  Indeed  for  in  the  oase  of  a  mate 
subject.    See  above,  p.  563. 

*  lb.  535  A.  "Anglioa  lex  capitis  obttunoatioae  tnuiitoram  molciat, 
omnemqae  progeniem  ejus  natuiati  hssreditate  omnino  privat." 

'  The  stoiy  as  told  by  Florence  (1074)  nms  thus ;  **  Magnam  oonjiin- 
tionem,  plurimis  assentientibus,  oontra  Begem  Wfllelmnm  ibi  feoaroDt, 
Comitemque  Waltheofum,  suis  insidiis  proventom,  secum  oonjurarB  oook- 
pulerunt ;  qui,  mox  ut  potuit,  Lanfraooum  Dombemenaem  Ajcofaiepi- 
soopum  adiit,  poenitentiamque  ab  eo  pro  fiMsto,  lioet  non  sponte,  saerBinentP 
accepit,  ejuaqne  oonsilio  Regem  Willefanum  in  Normannia  dagentcm 
petiit,  eique  rem  ex  ordine  gestem  pandens^  iliiiis  aiiserioordin  oltro  m 
dedit." 
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irbich   followed.     He  hastened  to  Archbishop  Lan&anc^  osap.  zz. 
loaUlesB  as  to  a  Bpiritual  father,  l?ut  perhaps  also  as  being  H^  oc^ 
or  the  time  a  temporal  superior.     He  told  him  of  the  un-  Lanfruio. 
awftil  oath  which  he  had  taken  against  his  will.    When  The  oath 
ihe  breaking  of  a  constrained  oath  would  be  to  William^s  g^^  the 


idvantage^  the  guilt  of  perjury  was  a  far  slighter  matter  ^^L?! 
than  when  its  breaking  was  to  WiUiam's  damage.    The 
Mtth  of  Harold  was  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards ;  its  viola- 
tion oould  be  atoned   for  only  by  his  own  overthrow 
ind  that  of  his  Kingdom.     But  in  the  case  of  Waltheof 
ftn  nnwilling  oath  might  lawftdly  be  broken;   all  that 
Lmfrane   required  of  his  penitent  was  to  go  through 
certain  ecclesiastical  penances,  and  to  go  and  confess  the 
whole  Inatter  to  the  King  against  whom  he  had  sinned. 
WiJtheof  crossed  the  sea   and  sought  the  presence   ofWaliheof 
William.      He  did  not  come  empty-handed;    when  he^J^mm^y 
craved  the  King's  forgiveness  he  oflFered  rich  gifts  as  the  f^  ~°' 
price  of  his  mercy.^    It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  the  King, 
pardon  wbb  formally  given,  but  it  is  certain  that  William  William's 
made  light  of  Waltheof 's  share  in  the  matter,  that  the  treatment 
Earl  abode  in  Normandy  till  the  King's  return,  and  iliat  ^^^^^' 
till  the  Kmg's  return  he  su£Pered  no  punishment  or  re- 
straint.' 

Meanwhile  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk — strange  Bevolt  of 
predecessors  of  nobler  bearers  of  the  same  titles  ^ — were  ^^.*" 
in  open  revolt  against  the  King.     Ralph  made  the  most 
of  his  twofold  descent.    As  a  Breton,  he  called  on  the  The  Bre- 
Bretons  in  England,  perhaps  on  those  beyond  sea,  to  join  E^umd 
in  the  enterprise.     As  an  Englishman,  born   and  ruling  1°*^  ^^P^' 
in  one  of  the  Danish  districts  of  England,   he  sought  He  asks 
for  the  help  of  a  Danish  fleet.*     The  Bretons  flocked  ^L^k. 

'  Chron.Wig.  1076.    "And  WalOeof  Eorl  ferde  ofer  m  and  wreide 
mne  lylftie  and  bced  fbrgyfenyBse  and  bead  gcmmian.'' 

^-    "  Ao  80  kjngc  let  lihtlice  of  oS  >fldt  he  com  to  Bnglalande." 

•  See  vol.  it  p.  391 ;  ffi.  466. 

*  Chnm.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  Bawtdf  Eorl  and  Bogner  Sori  wwron 

P  f  % 
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OBAP.  XX.  to  his  standard;  the  Danes  came^  but  c&me  too  hk 
for  his  purpose.  Both  the  Earls  went  to  their  Barldoms, 
and  gathered  together  such  forces  as  they  could  maski,  I 
Balph'8  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  of  Balph  bein^  Bretas 
MieiT'^  or  other  mercenaries.^  He  set  out  towards  the  point 
He  en-  where  he  was  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Hereford^  and  marched 
^P"**     as    far    as    Cambridgfe.     But  the   movement    met  with 

Cambndge.  ^ 

The  people  1^0  favour  from  men  of  either  race.  The  King-'s  men, 
!r^*ort™^  French  and  English,  answered  willingly  to  the  call  of 
the  King,  the  rojal  officers^  and  served  zealously  against  tbe 
TheEarlB  rebel  Earls.  A  summons  to  the  King's  oonrty  issued 
^y„f  *  to  the  Earls  by  the  Justiciaries  William  of  Warren  and 
of  the         Richard  the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  had  no  effect,  and  tiie 

JuBtici- 

Aiiee.  campaign,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  began.'  The  chief  com- 
ProiDin-     iQands  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  of  both  races. 

enoe  of  ' 

churchmen  and  the  progress  of  the  war  was  careftdly  announced  by 
paign.  the  Primate  to  the  King.  The  movement  of  Roger  in 
the  West  seems  to  have  been  left  to  be  dealt  with  hj 
Wuifttan  the  forces  of  the  district.  Two  English  Prelates,  Bishop 
:^  S"  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  ^belwig,  appeared  in  strange  union 
^nst       ^ith  Urse,  the  rapacious  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire.     Tbe 

Roger. 

whole  force  of  the  country  followed  them;   the  Earl  of 
Hereford  was  hindered  from  crossing  the   Severn,^  and 

hofiiingas  set  ))iflan  annade,  and  hi  epeonon  heom  to  )>a  BryttaB,  and  aendoa 
eao  to  Denemarcon  efter  acyphere."  ^  See  below,  p.  584. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  A,  B.  **  Guillelmiu  de  WarennA  et  RicaitlnB  de  Beoe- 
fiftctA,  filiim  Giflleberti  Gomitifl,  quos  Rex  pracipuos  Anglis  jnstitiarioB 
conBtituerat  in  regni  negotiis,  rebellantes  oonvocant  ad  eoriam  Rfegia.  Sfi 
vero  pneceptis  eomm  obeeoundare  contemnimt,  sed  proterviam  proeeqid 
oonantes  in  regios  eatellitee  proeliari  elignnt.** 

'  The  Chronicles  say  only,  "Rogcer  ferde  west  to  his  eorldome  aad 
gaderade  his  folc  |>an  cynoge  to  an])earfe  he  [whte,  ac  hit  weait^  heom 
seolfiin  to  mycclan  hearme ;"  or,  as  Peterborough  pnts  it,  '*  ao  he  weaiV 
gelet.**  Florenoe  gives  ns  the  names  of  those  by  whom  he  was  let ;  *■  Sed 
Herefordensi  Comiti,  ne,  Sabrinft  tranavadato,  Radnlfo  Comiti  ad  locum 
ftestinatum  cum  suo  ezercitu  occurreret,  restitit  Wlstanus  Wigomensis  E^- 
soopns  cum  magn&  militari  mann,  et^gelwius  Eoveshamnensis  Abbas  cam 
sms,  ascitis  sibi  in  adjaterium  Ursone  Viceoomite  Wigonue  et  Waltaro  de 
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iie  sequel  shows  that  he  was  himself  taken  prisoner.    The  ohap.  zx. 
lovement  in  -East-Anglia  was  clearly  looked  on  as  more 
angerous.     Besides  William  of  Warren  and  Bobert  the  Odo  and 
on   of  ^William  Malet,  the  two  warlike  Bishops,  Odo  of  CoutanoM 
SayexDL  and  GteoflFrey  of  Coutances,  led  forth  a  vast  host  ^^Mt 
^f  both  races  to  attack  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  at  Cambridge.^  Ralph. 
B^or  once  the  Norman  castlemen  and  the  English  landfolk  Union  of 
were    fig^hting  side  by  side  with  a  good  will;^  neither  im^^w 
looked  for  any  good  from  an  insurrection  got  up  in  the  ^^' 
personal  interest  of  two  turbulent  Earls.     Ralph  did  not  Flight  of 
clare  to  meet  the  host  which  came  against  him  at  Cam- 
bridge.    Lanfrano  was  soon  able  to  announce  to  the  King  Lanfranc'a 
that  the  rebel  Earl  had  taken  to  flight,  'that  the  King's  ^*^***«'- 
men^  French  and  English,  were  pursuing  him,  and  that 
they  trusted  that  in  a  few  days  his  whole  company  would 
be   knied  or  taken  or  driven  out  of  the  land.'     Happy 
were  those  who  came  in  for  the  last  of  these  three  alter- 
natives.    The  justice  of  the  Norman  Bishops  was  as  sharp 
now  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  days  in  the  West.^    They  Mntilation 
acted  on   the  principle  of  Eastern   rulers,   *'Slay  thempj^^^j, 
not,  lest  my  people  forget  it  ;*'  ^  that  the  prisoners  might 
be  marked  and  remembered^  the  right  foot  of  each  was 

lAoeio  com  oopUs  buui,  et  c»t6i4  mnltitndine  plebiB."    Thierry  (ii.  62) 
nuiket  Roger  aaaemble  '*  boauooup  de  GaUoiB  dee  fronti^res."  ThiB  seemingly 
oomeB  from  R.  Wendover  (iL  15),  "  Wallensibut  sibi  oonfoederatis,"  but 
this  is  simply  a  misundentanding  of  the  "  Bryttas  **  of  the  Chronicles. 
I^eny  has  also  some  details  of  the  campaign  for  which  I  cannot  find 
the  authority. 
^  Flor.  Wig.  1074.    **  Prope  Grantebrycgiam  castmmetanti." 
'  Chxon.  Wig.  1076^  Petrib.  1075.  "  Rawulf  eac  wolde  mid  his  eorldome 
forSgan,  ao  |>a  castelmenn  ^  wsron  on  Englalande,  and  eac  ]«et  landfolc 
^*><n&  togenes  oomon,  and  hi  ealle  geletton  Jnet  hi  naht  ne  dydon." 

'  Rp.  Lanfr.  37  (Giles,  i.  56).  *'  Rodulphus  Gomes,  immo  Rodnlphus 
tnditor,  et  totns  exercitas  ejus  in  fugam  yersi  fuerimt ;  et  nostri  cum 
'^^U  mnltitadine  Frandgenarum  et  Anglorum  eos  inseqnimtur,  et  ante 
puoos  diesi,  sicnt  mihi  mandayemnt  prindpes  nostri,  ant  ipsi  peijuri  de 
^"'i^  '▼tttri  per  mare  fugient  ant  eos  titos  yel  mortuos  habebunt." 
*  See  above,  p.  378.  •  Pwklm  U.  11. 
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CHAP.  XX.  eat  off.^   Ralph  fled  to  Norwich,  the  capital  of  his  EuidoD. 

^1^^      The  castle  which  William  had  beg^tm  to  bmld  at  a  m 

NorwiolL    early  stage  of  his  leiga*  was  in  his  possession.    ItsbmUiDg 

had  in volyed  the  destraction  of  a  larg^  niunber  of  the  hoov 

State  of      of  the  city.3    Bat,  to  make  ap  for  this  loss,  tiie  King 

^'^^^      and  the  Earl  between  them  had  founded  a  new  town,  a 

French  town,  on  what  had  been  the  common  land  of  ^ 

English  barghers.^    It  might  seem  from  some  dark  entna 

in  the  Survey  that  some  even  of  the  English  inhabitanto 

of  the  city  took  the  part  of   the    rebel  Earl.     Still, 

according  to  the  most  trustworthy  aocount,  Ralph  did  ^ 

Balph  ndlfl  dare  to  stand  a  siege  of  Norwich  in  his  own  person.^  H^ 

mark.  '     took  ship  and  sailed  to  Denmark,  to  hasten  tiie  caaiBg 

of  the  Danish  fleet.^ 

1  Oiderlo  (535  B),  who  seems  to  make  more  of  actaal  fighting  than  Flffc^e 
does,  tells  the  story  thus ;  •'  GaiUehniu  et  Rioanias  [whom  FlareDn  ^ 
Dot  mention]  exercitom  Anglis  coadnnant,  aciiterque  oontm  sedittfo*  u 
oampo  qui  Fagadona  didtnr  dimicant.  Obetantes  vero  Dei  virtnte  fnp«»^ 
et  omnibus  captis,  cnjuscomque  conditioms  sint,  dextnmi  pedem  f^  ^ 
Jteentur  ampntant."  Florence's  version  is;  "Ipee  saos  oonstos  »fr 
man  cemens,  multitadinem  resistentium  veritns,  ad  Northwic  dtBea» 
refiigit  et,  castello  suae  oonjugi  militibuscpie  suis  commendato,  asoenn  0* 
de  Angli&  ad  minorem  Brytanniam  fogit ;  quern  fogientem  advenam  uu^ 
insecuti,  omnes  qnos  de  suis  oomprehendere  poterant  Fel  iatMvagnnt 
divends  modis  debilitaverunt."  ■  See  abore,  p.  67- 

»  Domesday,  u.  116  6.  "In  fllA  terrft  de  qu&  Heioldns habebat wctf 
sunt  XXV.  buigenses,  et  xvii.  mansune  vacnue  qu«  sunt  in  oocopaW"* 
casteUi,  et  in  bargo  clxxx.  mansune  vacune  in  hoc  quod  erat  in  flOcA  W» 
et  Comitis,  et  Ixxxi.  in  occupatione  castellL*' 

*  lb.  118.  Under  the  head  of  "  Franci  de  Norwic  in  novo  bingo" «« 
read,  "  Tota  hsec  terra  burgensium  erat  in  dominio  Comitis  RadnMt  ^^' 
oeasit  eam  Regi  in  commune  ad  fisbciendum  burgum  inter  se  et  Bfigeo- 

»  This  appears  from  the  passage  of  Florence  just  quoted ;  »  abo  in 
Chronicles ;  «  [Rawulf]  wses  fegen  ]mt  he  to  seypum  ©tfleah,  bis  wif  b»» 
asfter  in  >am  castele."  Orderic  however  (535  B)  fixst  describes  the  «ig*»* « 
Ralph  and  the  siege,  and  adds,  "Radulftis  autem  de  Guader,  nt  seteBt 
indusione  conatriotum  vidit,  et  nuUum  adjutorium  a  suis  oomp&a**" 
speravit,  munitionem  suam  fidis  oustodibus  caute  ooromisit,  et  ip«  pw«*""* 

mare  ingreasus  Daciam  pro  auxiliis  navigio  adiit.'*  .    j 

•  I  accept  the  flight  to  Denmark,  though  resting  on  the  »n**»^ 
Orderic  only,  as  it  so  exactly  iklls  in  wiih  what  went  before  aad  ^ 
foUows.    The  Ohronides  do  not  ten  us  whither  he  sailed  ;P«*«*'«^ 
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Meanwhile  the  woman  whose  marriage  had  been  the  ohap.  xz* 
immediate  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was  showing  ft^|^^^ 
nobler    spirit  than  either   her  brother  or  her  husband,  iy  Emma. 
When  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  took  ship  &om  Norwich^  he 
left  the  castle  in  charge  of  his  newly  married  Countess.^ 
Emma  boldlj  stood  a  siege  in  which  all  the  engineering  Sie^  food 
of  the  age  was  brought  to  bear  for  the  space  oftionof 


three   months  upon  the  still  new  fortress  of  Norwich,*    ^^'^ 
And  she  held  out  till  she  obtained  terms  of  capitulation 
from   the  besiegers  which  might  be  looked  on  as  com** 
paiatively  fayourable.^    Lanfiranc  could  announce  to  the 
King   in   his  next  despatch  that  the  castle  of  Norwich 
had  surrendered,  and  that,  in  the  Primate's  own  energetic 
language,  the  Kingdom  was  cleansed  from  the  filth  of  the 
Bretons.^     Ralph,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had  some  Norman 
and  some  EngHsh  followers,  but  of  their  fate  we  hear  Terms 
nothing,  except  firom  a  statement  in  the  Survey  which  ^^e 
shows  that  some  of  Ralph's  partizans  in  the  city  had  to  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
seek  dwellings  elsewhere.^    This  however,  though  it  may 

to  the  paaBAge  before  quoted,  adds,  that  he  *'  for  to  Bcipe  »t  Koz1$wic.'' 
Fbrenoe  (see  the  first  note  on  the  last  page)  mentions  his  flight  to  Britanny. 
He  donbtless  went  there  in  the  end. 

^  See  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  just  quoted.  So  also  Florence;, 
"  CasteDo  suse  oonjugi  militibusque  suis  commendato."  Orderic  does  not 
mention  the  Ck>unte8s  at  this  stage. 

'  Orderic  (535  B)  gives  the  fall  details  of  the  siege;  how  the  walls  were 
ikttacked  '*  crebis  assultibus  yariisque  niachinationibus/'  and  that  *'  per  ties 
menses." 

'  Cbron.  Petrib.  1075.  *'  And  his  wif  wies  innan  )>am  castele,  and  hine 
heold  swa  lange  ^t  man  hire  gritS  sealde." 

*  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).  '*  Gloria  in  exoelsis  Deo,  c!yus  miserioordiA 
regnmn  yestrum  purgatum  est  spurciti&  Britonnm." 

*  It  seems  plain  from  Domesday  (ii.  117  &)  that  some  of  the  English 
citixens  of  Norwich  were  involved  in  Ralph's  &11 ;  "  De  bursensibus 
qui  manserunt  in  burgo  de  Norwio  abierunt  et  manent  in  Beodes  villA 
Abbatis  Sancti  Edmund!  zxii.  et  vi.  in  Humilgar,  H.  et  dimiserunt  burgum. 
£k  in  Torp  Regis  i.  et  in  terrft  Eogerii  Bigot  i.  et  sub  W.  de  Noies  L  et 
Bicardus  de  Seint-Gler  i.  Isti  fugientes  et  alii  remanentes  omnino  sunt 
^MUti,  partim  propter  foris&cturas  B.  comitis,  partim  propter  amuram, 
P^'^  propter  geltum  Regis,  partim  propter  Walerannum."   In  connexion 
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OHAP.  zjL  have  been  the  indirect  result,  was  not  likely  to  be  tibe 
fonnal  effect  of  the  tenns  of  capitulation.  Amofng*  ik 
Bretons,  who  must  hare  been  a  considerable  body,  ihost 
who  had  lands  in  England  were  promised  safeiy  in  life 
and  limb,  and  were  allowed  forty  dajs  to  get  them  oat 
of  the  Kingdom,  to  which  they  were  not  to  come  back 
without  the  King's  leave.^  The  mercenaries  who  had  no 
land,  but  who  had  followed  Earl  Ralph  for  pay,  w^ere  bf 
dint  of  many  entreaties  admitted  to  the  same  terms^  bat  the 
shorter  time  of  a  month  was  given  them  to  leave  the  King- 

Oocupatioii  dom.^  The  castle  was  occupied  by  two  of  the  captains  of 
'  the  besiegers^  Bishop  Geoffirey  and  Earl  William  of  Wiarren. 
With  them  was  joined  Bobert  Malet,  a  son  of  the  fiunons 
William,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  one  of  the  great 
landowners  of  East-Anglia.'  The  garrison  which  they 
commanded  consisted  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and 
a  body  of  balutarii  and  other  engineers.^  Norwich  was 
thus  held  in  safe  keeping  till  the  King^s  retorn.  He 
Countess  Emma,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  the  city, 
was  received  to  the  same  terms  as  her  followers.  She 
made  her  way  to  Britanny,  and  was  presently  joined  there 
by  her  husband.^ 

Thus  there  was  once  more  peace  in  the  realm  of  King 

with  this  entry  we  maj  note  the  expression  of  Ordeiic  (535  C),  "  Vicftrii 
Begia  GuUlelmuB  et  Rioardns  munieipet  oppidi  [thongh  those  words  do  not 
always  bear  a  ciyic  meaning]  ad  deditionem  coarctaQt."  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  Ralph  having  a  party  in  his  own  capital,  though  his  sohemes 
were  not  approved  by  the  country  at  large. 
^  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57}. 

*  lb.  "  Qui  Bodulpho  traditori  et  sociis  ejus  sine  terrk  pro  solidis  sernenmt. 
ad  hoc  fiidendum  unius  mensis  spatium  multis  precibus  impetraTenmt.'' 

'  On  Robert  Malet,  see  above,  p.  473  ;  and  for  his  lands  in  Eaat-Aiiglia, 
see  Domesday,  ii.  153-156. 

«  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (Giles,  i.  57).  '*Treoenti  loricati.  cum  baliatariis  et 
artifidbns  machinarum  multis." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  '*  And  heo  \>tk  utferde  of  Englalaade, 
and  eaile  hire  menu  )>e  hire  mid  woldon."  So  Florence.  Orderic  (535  C), 
"  Ezpulsus  itaque  cum  uzote  su&  Britanniam  repetiii."  This  is  Ordsric's 
only  mention  of  the  heroine.    Lanfranc  does  not  speak  of  her  at  all. 
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William.^     Bat  it  was  known  that  the  dealings  of  Balph  ohap.  xz. 

ivith  the  Danish  court  had  not  been  in  vain^  and  that  a 

Danish  fleet  was  then  on  its  voyage.    Lanfranc,  as  a  watchfnl 

g^aardian  of  the  realm,  strictly  charged  Bishop  Walcher 

to   keep    the  new  castle  of  Durham  safe  against  their 

attacks.*     Presently  the  King   himself,   whose   presence  Wflliam's 

had   been   earnestly  asked  for  by  his  lieutenants,^  came'^^™' 

back  to  England.     He  brought  with  him  Earl  Waltheof, 

but  not  as  yet  as  a  prisoner.    But  soon  after  William's  Arrest  of 

landing,  Waltheof  was  arrested.^    It  is  possible  that  this 

step  may  have  been  caused  by  the  actual  appearance  of  TheBanish 

a  fleet  of  two  hundred  Danish  ships  in  the  Humber.    Such  ]^^^, 

an  invasion  would  naturally  bring  up  again  the  memory 

of  Waltheofs  old  exploits,  and  none  the  less  that  one  of 

the  leaders  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  Waltheof 's  old  com-  - 

panion  in  arms.     Swend  had,  as  well  nigh  the  last  act  of 

his  life,  once  more  sent  his  son  Cnut,  the  future  King  and  lui  oom- 

saint,  together  with  an  Earl  named  Hakon,  as  the  com-  cnnt  and 

manders  of  the  fleet^    At  such  a  moment  it  might  well  ^^^^ 

^  Ep.  Lanfr.  38  (GHles,  i.  57).  "Omnis  sirepitus  bellonim,  misennte 
Deo,  in  Aoglioft  terr&  qnieTii."  So  more  empbaticallj  in  ai  (L  49) ;  "  Noi 
expolfliB  BritonibnB  et  ledatiB  omnibus  bellis,  in  tant&  tranqnillitate 
TiTimns  ui,  poslqnam  Bex  mare  transiit,  tranqnilliiu  not  YiziBee  neqna- 
qnain  meminerimuB." 

*lb.  a8  ^.  49).  "Dani,  nt  Bex  yobis  [Walchero]  mandavit,  revera 
yeniunt :  casinim  itaqne  yestram  hominibos  et  armiB  et  alimentb  yigilanti 
cuHL  mnniri  ikcite."  »  Ord.  Vit.  535  C. 

*  Chzon.  Petrib.  1075.  "  -^^  ^  ^^  lyOOan  00m  to  Englalande,  and 
genam  Soger  Eorl  his  meeg  and  gefeetnode  hine,  and  Waljwof  Eorl  he 
geiuun  eao."  Worcester  inserts  here  the  account  of  Waltheofs  yojage  to 
Konnandy,  quoted  in  p.  579.  Roger's  oaptiyity  is  described  in  Worcester 
by  the  words  *'  and  sette  on  prinm^* — foreign  names  being  needed  for  foreign 
objects — and  the  arrest  of  Waltheof  is  mentioned  in  the  words  **  and  hioe 
Wt  B^ffnSan  tacan."  Flor.  Wig.  1074.  **  His  geetis,  Itex  auctnmnali  tempore 
<k  Normanni&  rediens,  Comitem  Bogemm  in  custodiA  poeuit,  Gomitem  etiam 
Waltheofnm,  Ueet  ab  eo  mitericordiaiin  expeUerat,  custodie  tradidit." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  And  sona  Kfter  ^am  comon  eastan 
of  Benmearcan  oc.  scipa,  and  )>8eron  waeron  twsgen  heafodmenn,  Cnut 
^▼•gnes  snnu  [Cynges,  Wig.]  and  Hacnn  EorL"  This  is  the  Hakon 
whom  Lappenbeig  (see  aboye,  p.  14a)  identifies  with  Hakon  the  son  of 
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oHif.  xz.  seem  that  Gnat's  old  fellow-soldier,  tbe  nuui  -who  lud 
cloven  so  manj  Norman  skulls  before  the  gate  of  YoA 
Castle,  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  safelj  left  at  laige 
in  England,  Waltheof  was  therefore  put  in  ward  as  wcD 
as  Boger,  and  the  two  Earls  awaited  their  public  trial  ia 
the  Midwinter  Gtem6t.^ 

TheDanM  Meanwhile  the  Danes  were  once  more  in  the  Hmnber. 
We  hear  nothing  of  their  reception  by  the  people  at  large; 
we  hear  nothing  of  anj  resistance  which  they  may  have 
met  with  from  the  Sling's  commanders  in  Yorkshire.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  no  exploits  on  tiieir  part,  of 
no  battles  fought,  of  no  Norman  fortresses  destroyed  or 
taken.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  castles  oi  York  did  not 
hinder  the  Danes  from  sailing  up  the  Ouse,  but  it  u 

They  plim*  equally  dear  that  all   that  they  did   at  York   was  an 

i^tor.  ^^^seless  act  of  sacrilege,  followed,  so  the  stoiy  mna,  by 
one  of  the  usual  judgements.  ''  They  dared  not  hcU 
fight  with  William  King,  but  they  went  to  York,  and 
brake  Saint  Peter's  minster,  and  took  therein  miekle 
wealth,  and  so  went  away.  And  all  died  that  were  of 
that  rede,  that  was  Hakon  Earl's  son  and  many  others 
with  him."  ^  Thus  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Norths 
rising  from  its  ruins  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Thomas, 
suffered  again,  though  doubtless  far  less  severely  than  it 
had  suffered  in  the  last  days  of  Ealdred.^  According  to 
one  version,  the  land  to  which  the  Danish  fleet  sailed 

Swegen  the  son  of  Qodwine.  But  oould  Hftkom  who  must  have  been  bon 
about  1047,  have  had  a  son  of  the  age  which  is  implied  directly  after  I 

This  Danish  inroad  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Chronicles.  Tb»  Banish 
writersy  as  usual,  give  no  help.  ^  See  note  4  last  page. 

'  Chron.  ViTig.  1076.  "And  ne  dorston  nan  gefeoht  healdan  wiS  WH- 
lelme  Cynge,  ac  ferdon  to  Eoforwic,  and  br»ooin  See  Petres  mynster, 
and  t6oon  ^minne  mycele  ehta»  and  foron  swa  aweg,  ac  esUe  fia  forfardcn 
>e  »t  >am  raede  w»ron ;  >et  wks  Haoones  sunn  Eorles,  and  manege  oSre 
mid  him."  Peterborough  does  not  mention  the  sacrilege  or  its  pnuUi- 
ment. 

'  See  above,  p.  267. 
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afber  leaving  York  was  Flanders.^      Cnat  was,  now  or  ohap.  xz. 
later,   the  liusband  of  Count  Robert's  daughter  ;^    both 
were  enemies  of  William,  and  a  meeting  of  the  two  princes 
mig^ht  be  sought  on  both  sides  for  the  devising  of  future 
Bchemes  against  him« 

While   the  two   Earls  were   in   prison,  awaiting  the  Death  of 
meetings  of  the  usual  Midwinter  Assembly,  an  event  took  p^^^^r 
place  which,  though  it  was  of  no  political  importance,  '9>  '^75* 
yet  ixuurks  the  severing  of  another  tie  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  England.    The  Lady  Eadgyth,  the  daughter 
of  Gh)dwine,  the  sister  of  Harold,  the  widow  of  Eadward, 
died  in  the  month  of  December,  in  her  palace  at  Win- 
chester.^   While  all  the  rest  of  her  family  were  either  Her  pod- 
slain  or  wandering  to  and  fro  in  foreign  lands,  she  had  williMn. 
kept  all  her  lands  and  honours,  and,  as  Queen  Matilda 
was  ahnost  always  in  Normandy,  she  must  have  practically 
kept  something  more  than  the  usual  rank  of  the  Old 
Lady.     We  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  her  heart  was 
Norman  rather  than  English;^   stiH  Englishmen  must 
have  felt  that  their  land  became  somewhat  less  English  by 
the  loss  of  one  who,  though  of  English  birth,  still  sat  in 
the  highest  place  among  the  conquerors.      The  age  of 
Eadgyth  it  would  be  hard  to  fix  exactly.     K  she  was, 
as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  eldest  child  of  Godwine  and 
Gytha,^  she  must  have  now  been  about  fifty-five  years 
old.      In  that  comparatively  short  space  she  had  seenChMigee 
mighly  changes  in  England  and  in  the  world.     Bomij^^,,^ 

^  Ohron.  Betiib.  1075.  "Ac  heoldon  ofer  s»  to  FUndran." 

'  SdlA,  BtheU,  or  AdeU.    Soe  KBytlinga  Sagft,  c.  30;  iBInotli;  Hist. 

8.  CMiati,  Lengebek,  iii  344 ;  WiU.  Malm.  iii.  257,  and  ChroD.  Petrib. 

X085.   "CnntheafdaBodbeaidesdohter." 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075 ;  FLor.  Wig.  1074.  "And  EadgjV 
ieo  U»£die  [hlslclig,  Petrib.]  forVferde,  leo  wks  Eadwardes  oyngoa  gereata, 
■eoftm  nilit  mat  Xpei  nuBmma,  on  Winoeatre." 

*  See  YoL  iiL  p.  635.  •  See  voL  ii  p.  555. 
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CHAP.  XX  in  the  earlj  days  of  Cnut^  she  had  seen    the  troabki 

of   the    reigns    of   his    sons;    she    had    shared    in  tk 

royalty  of  the  restored  English  kingly  house;    she  had 

shared  in  one  overthrow  of  her  own  fiimily^  and  she  had 

beheld  another  more  ntter  overthrow  in  which    she  did 

not   share.     The  sister  of  Harold  holding    the   highest 

place  among  her  sex  at  the  court  of  William  must  ha^ 

been  a  strange  sight  in  the  eyes  both  of  Eng^lishmen  and 

of  Normans.     And  the  mention  of  Eadgyth  suggests  the 

momentary  thought  of  other  Englishwomen  who^  like  her- 

Fate  of      self,  sorvived  the  bondage  of  their  oonntry.     Grodgifii,  tbe 

^'^^^  *    widow  of  LeoMc,  was  living  after  King  William  came  into 

England;^  and  we  ask,  with  still  deeper  interest,  what 

ofEald-      were  the  latter  days  of  her  granddaughter,  the  widow 

S^         of  Ghnifl^dd  and  of  Harold.     But  as  to  both  God^ifb  and 

Ealdgyth  history  tells  us  nothing;   it  is  Eadgyth  alone 

Endgyth's  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  national  annals.      Of  the 

twtotion^  details  of  her  last  days  we  have  no  account^   save  the 

of  inno-      J^^  legendary  statement  that  on  her  deathbed  she  pro- 

oenoe.  .  . 

tested  her  innocence  of  the  personal  scandals  which  had 
Her  burial  been  raised  against  her.'    The  honours  which  William  had 

flit  W/^f 

minster,  shown  her  in  her  life-time  followed  her  in  death.  "  The 
King  had  her  brought  to  Westminster  with  mickle 
worship,  and  laid  her  with  Eadward  King  her  lord."^ 
There  the  two,  so  strangely  joined  in  life,  lay  side  by 
side  in  death,  till  the  day  came  when  the  growing 
honours  of  the  saint  called  for  his  translation  from  tbe 
side  of  a  mortal  and  sinAil  woman  to  a  higher  place  in 
his  own  temple.* 

The  Midwinter  Oem6t  now  came  together,  this  time 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  63a.  '  WilL  Malm.  ii.  197. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "And  bo  cyngc  big  let  bryngaa  to 
Westmynstre  mid  mjoclan  weorSscype,  and  leide  heo  wiO  Eadwarde  cjngt 
bire  blaforde."    Cf.  WilL  Malm.  iu.  273. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 
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also    not  at  Gloucester,  bat  in  Eadward's  old  home  at  ohap.  xx. 
T^Testminster.    The  funeral  rites  of  Eadgyth,  the  masses  ^^*^ 
and   offerings  for  her  soul^  doubtless  formed  part  of  the<ktWest- 
ecdesiastical  side  of  the  solemnity.     But  that  Gemot  had  1075-1076. 
to    do    other  work,  which  was  in  a  more  practical  way 
to  cat  off  the  England  of  William  and  Matilda  from  the 
Sngland  of  Eadward  and  Eadgyth.    There  was  no  longer 
an  [English  Lady;    there  was  soon  to  be  no  longer  an 
£ngliBh  Earl.     Balph  of  Norfolk,  who,  traitor  alike  to 
Eng^land  and  to  William,  was  still  a  son  of  the  soil,  had 
fled  to  the  land  of  his  mother.     His  more  famous  brother  Trial  of 
Earl,  the  son  of  Siward  and  iEthelfi»d,  the  descendant  by  ^^^  ih£ 
his  mother's  side  of  the  long  line  of  Bemician  Earls  and  followers. 
EangSj  was  a  prisoner  awaiting  his  trial.     The  King  and 
his  Witan  sat  in  judgement,  as  in  William's  day  they  had 
sat  in  judgement  upon  Eustace,^  as  in  the  old  time  they 
had  sat  on  ^Ifgar  and  on  Godwine.   The  traitors,  so  many 
as  were  within  reach^  were  brought  up  for  trial.     Ralph,  Balph  oon- 
like  Eustace,  was  condemned  in  his  absence.     It  would  ^1^^^^  ^ 
have  been  vain  to  pronounce  any  sentence  on  him  save  the 
accustomed  English  sentence  of  outlawry  and  confiscation 
of  lands.'    But  a  heavier  vengeance  fell  on  some  of  his 
meaner    accomplices.      "  There    man   fordoomed   all  the  Cruel 
Bretons  that  were  at  the  bride-feast  at  Norwich.     Some  ^eiits  ~ 
were  blinded,  some  were  driven  from  the  land,  and  some  ^_^® 
were  put  to  shame.     So  were  the  King's  traitors  brought 
low."^    Let  us  at  least  hope  that  those  who  were  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation  at  Norwich  did  not  come 
in  for  the  heaviest  of  these  sentences. 

^  See  above,  p.  139. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  535  0.  **RaduIfi»  de  Guader  Comes  Korfcbguici  AngliA 
perpeinaliter  ezhereditatua  est." 

'  Chzon.  Wig.  1076,  Petrib.  1075.  "  Se  kyngc  wns  ^a  )>one  midwinter 
on  WertmynBtre,  )»8Br  mon  fordemde  ealle  ]»  Bryttaa  >e  wBeron  »t  |iam 
biydlope  »t  Noi1$wio.  Smne  bi  wnrdon  geblende,  and  same  wreoen  of  lande, 
and  some  ^etawod  to  sOaade.  pus  woxdon  Hes  kyninges  swican  geny* 
tJerade." 
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CHIP.  XX.      The  other  two  Earls,  Soger  and  Waltheof^  were  in  mk 

omde^^  keeping,  and  appeared  in  person  before   the  AaBembfy. 

tion  of  Boger^  as  may  be  supposed,  had  no  defisnce  to  make  agabrt 
the  charge  of  treason.  His  sentence,  according^  to  Nonnia 
Law,  was  confiscation  of  lands  and  perpetual  impTiscai- 

Trial  of  ment.^  The  case  of  Waltheof  was  one  of  more  difficohj; 
on  no  showing  had  he  taken  any  actiye  share  in  tiie 
rebellion ;  whatever  his  offence  was,  he  had  done  what  he 
oould-to  repair  it  by  a  speedy  confession,  and  the  King's 
own  treatment  of  him  while  in  Normandy  might  ham 
been  taken  as  an  earnest  that  no  very  heavy  pnnishmoit 

l&iamij  of  was  in  store  for  him.    But  Waltheof  had  his  worst  enenj 

Jndith.  on  his  own  hearth ;  tibe  tie  which  bound  him  most  cloee^ 
to  William  proved  to  be  the  v^  snare  in  which  he  was 
entangled.  His  foreign  wife,  for  what  reason  we  are  not 
told,  sought  his  destruction.  It  is  plain  that  William 
himself  was  not  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  him,  but 
Judith  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  her  husband  in  tht 
ears  of  her  uncle.  The  Earl  was  charged  before  the 
Assembly  with  having  been  a  favourer  and  accomplioe 

Waltheof  8  of  the  late  rebellion.'  His  defence  was  that  he  had  indeed 
e  enoe.  ji^^^  ^}|q  scheme  of  rebellion  proposed,  but  that  he  had  in 
no  way  consented  to  so  wicked  a  design.'  Such  at  least 
is  the  version  of  the  historian  who  gives  us  the  fullest 
narrative,  but  it  is  a  version  which  overlooks  the  oa& 
to  the  conspimtors,  which,  willingly  or  unwilling^Iy,  thoe 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Waltheof  had  taken.  However 
this  may  be^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Gtem6t 


*  Ord.  Yit.  535  D.  *' Secmidiim  leges  Koimazinorom  jadicatoa  est^  «l 
•mlflslk  omni  hereditate  teirenA  in  carcere  Begis  perpetao  danmatiu  est* 

*  lb.  536  B.  **  Gallevus  Comee  ad  Begem  aooenitaa  «rt,  et  pv 
delationem  Judiih  uxorU  bus  aoouaatus  est,  quod  pnediotn  pKoditiomi 
ooDBcius  et  fantor  iuerit  dominoque  sao  infidelis  ezstiterit." 

'  lb.  535  B.  "  Ille  intrapidua  palam  reoognovit  quod  proditonun  neqii» 
simam  voluDtatem  ab  eU  audierit,  sed  eis  id  tarn  nafandA  re  nullum  omnino 
oonaensnm  dederit." 
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ime  to  no  definite  oonclnsion  as  to  his  sentence.     He  was  coap.  zz. 
Haaanded  to  prison  at  Winchester — a  straiter  prison,  we  m^ded' 
ne  told,  than  he  had  been  in  before  his  trial.^  *^  ^^ 

'  at  Win- 

The   outlawry  of  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and   Hereford  Chester. 
laced  their  estates  and  offices  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  ^]^]||[^ 
lie  death  of  the  Lady  threw  her  lands  also  into  his  hands.  •^^  Boger 

oonfiacftted. 

?o  enrich  his  followers  was  no  longer  so  important  an 
bject  with  William  as  it  had  once  been ;  the  needs  of  the 
oyal  exchequer  were  now  the  first  object.     Still  portions 
»f  the  forfeited  lands  were  granted  out.'    In  East-Anglia  Gnnts  to 
specially  a  large  part  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  went  toBigod. 
nricli  the  founder  of  that  great  House  of  Bigod  which 
lome  generations  later  was  to  succeed  to  his  Earldom.' 
But  vast  portions  of  the  lands  of  the  two  Earls  and  of  the 
Lady  were  kept  in  the  King's  own  hands^^  and  no  new  No  new 
Earls  were  appointed  to  the  vacant  Earldoms.    The  later  pointed. 
history  of  the  two  chief  rebels  was  strangely  contrasted. 
Balph,  banished  from  England,  flourished  in  his  mother's  ^^^^  ^® 
land  of  Britanny.     He  lived  to  take  the  Cross  at  thevTMier. 
preaching  of  Pope  Urban,  to  set  forth  as  a  Crusader  in 
the  train  of  Willmm's  eldest  son,  and  to  die,  along  with 
his  heroic  wife^  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Ciiy^^    His  son 

*  Ord.  Vit.  535  B.  **  Super  htyo  confesrione  judidum  indagatnm  est 
et,  oeiuRnfbiis  inter  se  sentientibaB,  per  plares  indndas  uflqne  in  anniim  pro- 
(elatnm  est.**  Florence  (1074)  iays,  ''Comitefl  Waltheofom  et  Itogenii% 
JudMaU  ietdentiSt  damnaio$9  ftrctiori  custodis  mandpayit."  I  think  wb  may 
aooept  the  foUer  yersion  in  Orderic,  which  does  not  sappose  any  inaootincy 
in  Florence,  except  in  extending  the  words  in  Italics  to  VTaltheof. 

'  Some  lands  which  Ralph  had  giyen  to  Saint  Benedict,  seemingly  of 
Bamsey,  had  come  into  the  hands  of  William  of  Warren.  See  Domesday, 
ii.  158, 158  h, 

*  For  the  lands  of  Boger  the  Bigod,  see  I>omesday,  iL  1 73-190.  Boger 
died  in  1107.  The  first  Earl  was  his  younger  son  Hugh,  created  Earl  of  the 
East- Ancles  by  Stephen  in  1 140.  See  B.  Howden,  L  aoj  Stubbs,  where  he 
Appears  as  ** Hugo  consul  de  Est  Angle."    See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  133. 

*  But  WB  must  not  forget  the  remarkable  application  of  one  part  of  the 
lands  of  Eadgyth.    See  aboye,  p.  167. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  535  C.  "  In  yiA  Dei  poenitens  et  peregrinus  cum  uxore  suA 
obnt- 
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CHAF.  XX.  succeeded  to  his  Breton  estates  of  Wader  and  Montlnt,^ 

^dren.     ^^^  ^^  daughter  was  restored  to  England  by  a  maniage 

with  Earl  Bobert  of  Leicester.'   While  Balph  was  dnag 

something  in  his  last  days  to  wipe  oat  the  memorj  d 

impriBon-  iiis  manifold  treasons^  his  accomplice   Roger  pined  o^ 

ZDOIlt  OI  •  •  •  •    1 

Roger.       the  rest  of  his  days  in  prison.     K  William  had  anj  min 
to  release  him,  his   own  conduct  effectually  cut  offil 
hopes.     He  is  described  as  constantly  reviling  and  mur- 
muring against  his  sovereign^  and  in  one  case  oSssa^ 
His  in-       him  the  most  marked   insult.     One  year  at  the  Easter 
the  King.   Feast^  when  the  King  made  gifts  to  his  lordsy  he  ses^ 
a  gift  also  to  his  imprisoned  kinsman,  a  gift  of  goodlj 
raiment,  of  silks  and  costly  furs.^      Roger  piled  up  tbe 
King's  presents  in  a  heap  and  at  once  set  fire  to  tben. 
The  news  was  brought  to  William.     ''The  man  ii  too 
proud,"  said  he,  '*  who  does  such  scorn  to  me ;  bat,  iif 
the  splendour  of  God,  he  shall  never  come  out  of  b? 
prison  in  my  days."^    William  kept  his  word,  and  liis 
He  dies  in  successor  kept  it  after  him ;  Soger  the  son  of  WilliaBi 
pnion.        Pitz-Osbern   died   in   prison,  and  when    our   inforiMnt 
HiBBons.    wrote,  his  two  sons,  Reginald  and  Boger,  were  striTiog; 
by  good  service  to  Henry  the  First,  to  merit  the  rest^ 
ration  of  some  part  of  their  &ther's  possessions.^ 
Ck)]itiiiued       But  a  deeper  interest  attaches  to  the  fate  of  the  'Esi 
^n™of^*    ^^^  ^^  waiting  his  final  sentence  in  his  prison  at  Win- 
Waltheo£   chcster.     Waltheof  remained  for  months  in  his  bonds,  bat 

»  Ord.  Vit.  635  C. 

*  lb.  875  D  ;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  15.  Orderic  oaUs  her  Amida,  aodlki 
continuator  of  William,  Itta.    See  I>ugdale*8  Baronage,  p.  68. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  555  I).  ''  Regalia  oniamenta*  chlamydem,  aeriearnqo*  ^ 
temlam,  et  renonem  de  pretiosis  pellibuB  peregrinorum  murium.''  Gompti* 
the  gifts  made  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  to  Eadgar,  p.  569. 

*  lb.  536  A.  "  Multuin  superbns  est,  qui  hoc  mihi  dedecoa  facit,  m^ 
per  splendorem  Dei,  de  carcere  meo  in  omni  vitft  me&  non  ea^ 
William's  oharaoteristio  oath  should  be  noticed. 

*  lb.  He  adds,  "  Ghiillelmi  progenies  eradicata  sic  est  de  Anglii  at  ^ 
passum  pedis,  niid  fidlor,  jam  nanciscatur  in  illA." 
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ihey  were  months  of  deep  penitence.    One  sin  at  least  ohap.  xx. 
we  know  that  Waltheof  had  upon  his  soul  for  which  the  ^<,J^" 
deepest  penitence  could  not  be  too  deep.    We  may  hope 
that  the  tears  with  which  he  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  past 
life  to  Lanfranc  and  other  Prelates  were  tears  of  honest 
repentance  for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Carl.^     DaDy^ 
we  are  told,  he  repeated  the  whole  psalter  which  he  had 
learnt  by  heart  in  his  childhood.^     Lanfranc  himself  bore 
die  strongest  witness  to  his  innocence  of  the  crime  which 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  the  genuineness  of  his  peni- 
tenee  for  his  real  misdeeds.^     But  aU  availed  him  not. 
Norman  enemies  feared  his  release,  and  hungered  after  piott 
bis  lands  and  honours.^     His  cause  was  again  argued,  2£u 
seemingly  in  the  Pentecostal   Gem6t  of  the  next  year,  Hib  final 
wbicli  would  be  held,  according  to  custom,  at  Westminster.  PenteooBt 
This  time  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced.      He  had  ^^^7  '^1 
listened  to  the  proposals  of  men  who  were  plotting  the 
King's  life.     He  had  not  at  once  opposed  them,  nor  had 
he  repealed  to  his  sovereign  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.^ 
On  these  grounds,  grounds  which,  according  to  any  version  Ha  \a  oon- 
of  the  story,  were  utterly  frivolous,  the  English  Earl  was  ^^^    ^ 
doomed  to  die.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  letter  of  the 

*  See  aboye,  p.  525. 

'  See  the  deioiiption  of  his  penitence  given  by  Orderic  (536  B)  and 
Florence  (1075),  ^^'^  '^  above,  p.  256. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1075.  "Gigiu  memoriam  voluenint  homines  in  tenft 
delere,  eed  creditor  vere  ilium  cnm  sanctiB  in  cobIo  gaudere,  prsdioto  archi- 
pnasole  pi»  memorise  Landfranco,  a  quo,  confessione  factft,  poBoitentiam 
aoceperat,  fideliter  attestante ;  qui  et  imponti  criminis,  sapradiotsd  scilicet 
oonjorationlB,  ilium  hnmunem  affirmabat  esse,  et  quie  in  ceeteris  oonmusisset, 
ntvenun  Christian  om,  poenitentialibus  lacrimis  deflevisse;  seque  felioem 
fore  a  post  ezitum  vit»  iUius  felid  potiretur  requie.** 

*  Ord.  Vit.  536  0.  **  PrsBvalens  condo  smulorum  ejus  in  ouri&  regali 
ooadonata  est;"  and  directly  after,  *'  Normanni  qui  .  .  .  sibi  pitedia  ejus 
et  largos  honores  adipisoi  cupiebant." 

*  lb.  "  Eum  poet  multos  tractatus  remn  esse  mortis  definitum  est,  qui 
sodafibus  de  morte  domini  sui  tractantibus  consenserit,  nee  eos  pro  herili 
eiitio  perculerit,  nee  apertA  delatione  soelerosam  faotionem  detexerit.*' 

VOL.  IV.  q  q 
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OBAP.  IX.  law  in  either  countiy,  such  an  execution  was  witlumt  a  pn- 

^J^SbST'    <^^^^  f<^^  years  past  either  in  England  or  in  Normandy.  li 

BAtare  of    y^ff^  specially  unprecedented  in  the  reign  of  a  prinoe  wbm 

tonoe.        boast  had  hitherto  been  that  he  had  neyer  taken  hmm 

Its  in-        life  except  in  the  operations  of  warfiure.    And  stxangcBt 

^     ^'      of  all  was  the  unequal  balance  of  justice  which  spared  tke 

life  of  the  man  who  had  compassed  the  death  of  the  Kib; 

and  openly  levied  war  against  him^  and  whi<^  doomed  Ua 

to  die  whose  crime  at  the  utmost  was  not  to  haye  bea 

zealous  enough  in  revealing  and  hindering  his  scheoitt. 

But  Roger  was  a  Norman,  Waltheof  was  an  EngUshnua; 

and  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  final  seal  was  t» 

be  put  to  the  work  of  the  Conquest.    Englishmen  had  bea 

slain  on  the  field  of  battle;  they  had  lost  their  laadi; 

they  had  been  banished  from  their  country;  fhey  hai 

sufiered  bonds  and  cruel  mutilations;    but  as   yet  tk 

sword  of  the  headsman  had  not  been  called  into  plif 

against  th^n.     But  now  the  Englishman  highest  in  biiA 

and  rank,  the  one  remaining  Earl  of  the  blood  of  ^ 

conquered,  was  to  die,  and  to  die,  as  the  conquered  deemfld, 

the  martyr  of  his  country. 

Beheading  When  the  sentence  was  once  passed,  its  execution  did  id 
theof.  linger.  The  order  was  brought  to  Winchester,  and  early  ce 
^^^^'  the  last  morning  of  May,  while  the  citizens  were  still  ii 
their  beds,  Earl  Waltheof  was  awakened  by  the  summons  of 
death.  It  was  feared  that^  if  men  knew  the  deed  tiiat  wii 
doing,  they  would  rise  up  to  rescue  the  champion  of  England 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.^  For  the  same  reason  doub^ 
less  he  did  not  suffer  within  the  city.  A  public  ereeutioB 
within  the  walls  of  Winchester  would  have  been  too  great 


^  Ord.  Vit.  536  C.  **  Neo  mora,  ChiaUeviu  %  Nonxuumu^  qui 
onem  ejus  vaLde  timebant  .  .  .  extra  urbem  Queniaiii,  dam  adhne  popaiB 
donniret,  mane  dnotns  est  in  montem  nbi  nime  eodesla  Sancti  JSgUSi  i> 
bafcifl  et  Confeoeoris  ooiuitructa  egt*' 
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I,  and  we  may  be  snre  that  William^  even  in  this  his  oeap.  xx. 
arkest  day,  would  have  shrunk  from  stooping  to  anything 
ke  private  murder.  The  Earl  was  led  forth  to  die  on  one 
F  the  downs  which  overlook  the  city,  on  the  hill  which, 
rhen  oar  historian  wrote,  was  marked  by  the  church  of 
tie  confessor  Saint  GKles.  He  came  forth  arrayed  with 
U  the  badges  of  his  EarPs  rank.  TVlien  he  reached  the 
laoe  of  martyrdom,  he  distributed  them  as  gifts  or 
dies  among  a  few  clerks  and  poor  men  who  had  heard 
>f  what  was  doing  and  had  come  together  to  that  sight. 
knd  then  he  knelt  him  down  and  prayed^  with  sobs  and 
lean  of  penitence,  for  a  longer  time  than  seemed  good 
io  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  The  headsmen  feared 
eat,  if  they  lingered  longer,  the  news  should  get  abroad^ 
est  the  Earl's  countrymen  should  rise,  and  lest  they  fihovdd 
[wrifih  in  his  stead.  Ihe  Earl  had  fallen  on  his  fiu^e  in  the 
krvour  of  his  devotions.  ^*  Rise,"  they  said^  **  we  must  do 
Oie  bidding  of  our  master."  <<  Wait  yet,"  said  Waltheof, 
^  a  little  moment ;  let  me  at  least  say  the  Lord'*s  Prayer  for 
me  and  for  you."  He  rose,  he  knelt  down,  he  lifted  his 
Byes  to  heaven,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  spoke  the 
grayer  aloud  till  he  came  to  the  words  *'  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  Tears  ihen  stopped  his  voice.  The  headsman 
would  tarry  no  longer;  the  sword  fell,  and  the  head  of  the 
ast  English  Earl  rolled  on  the  ground.^  Men  said  that  the 
severed  head  was  heard  to  finish  the  prayer,  and  distinctly 


^  I  havs  bere  dose  little  more  tluui  tnulste  the  graphic  and 
>«nitiye  of  Oideric  (536  C,  D).  Florence  (1075)  »yB  only.  "Comes 
Iftltheofas,  jnaro  Rifris  Wffldmi,  extra  dvitatem  Wintoniam  dnotue, 
■digne  et  cmdeliter  Menrt  decefyitatur."  Ordeiw  makes  l&e  imtmsicnt 
i  death  not  an  axe  bnt  a  iword;  "Camifex  . .  .  exempto  gladio  fortiter 
^ens  caput  Comitie  ampntavit."  The  Chronidee  are  still  briefer ;  "  Her 
*as  Wal^of  eerl  beheafdod  on  Wineestre  on  See  Petronefla  mnssedsg.** 
B^  ^esgt  of  Saint  Petronill»— daughter  of  the  Apostle  Peter— comes, 
^^coiding  to  the  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates  (i.  76},  on  Hay  31.  If  so, 
^^'dvio's  date  of  April  30  must  be  a  slip,  and  the  sentence  mnst  hsTe  been 
P**^  St  Westminster  at  Pentecost,  not  at  Winchester  at  Easter  (Msroh  97). 

q  q  a 
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OHAF.  XX.  to  utter  the  words  '*  Deliver  us  from  evfl."^  Tlie  weak 
was  done.  The  man  whom  William  and  his  Nonnass 
feared  was  taken  out  of  their  path,  and  his  body  was  at 
once  meanly  buried  upon  the  place  of  martyrdom.    Bj 

Grief  of      this  time  the  men  of  Winchester  had  risen  from  their  beds, 

'  and  had  heard  what  a  deed  had  been  done  without  the 

walls  of  their  city.     But  it  was  now  too  late ;  m&k  and 

women  now  could  do  no  more  than  raise  a  wail  of  fruities 

sorrow  for  the  hero  and  martyr  of  England.* 

Waltheof  But  the  history  of  Waltheof,  like  the  history  of  Eadward, 
martyr.  gocs  on  after  his  death.  The  instinct  of  Englishmen,  is 
whose  minds  religion  and  patriotism  ever  went  side  by 
side^  saw  in  the  murdered  Earl,  not  only  a  martyr  in  tlie 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  veritable  saint.  His  gtaX 
crime  was  forgotten — perhaps  a  deed  of  blood  wrougfal 
in  Yorkshire  may  never  have  been  heard  of  at  Winchester 
—  and  men's  thoughts  dwelled  only  on  the  unrighteoai- 
ness  of  his  sentence  and  on  the  piety  of  his  later  days. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  fell  in  with  the  popular 
CharActer-  feeUng.  The  tears  and  sobs  g£  Waltheof 's  last  moments 
ings  oTthe  would  have  been  deemed  unbecoming  in  a  patriot  of  the 
*^*-  seventeenth  century.  But  the  model  ofthe  days  of  Waltheof 
was  not  the  proud  Boman  despising  or  defying  death,  bat 
the  humble  Christian^  conscious  of  heavy  sins,  and  feaifbl 
lest  aught  should  have  been  left  undone  which  was  needed 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  Creator.  The  belief  in  Wal- 
theof's  sanctity  spread  through  the  land.  His  praises  w&t 
sung,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  land  of  his  Danish 
fathers.  Englishmen,  it  was  there  significantly  said,  hdd 
him  for  a  saint;  but  a  poet  who  had  known  him  in  life 
chose  rather,  in  commemorating  his  death  at  William's 


*  Ord.  Vit.  537  A.  **  Caput,  poetquam  prseBectom  fait,  oimoiu  qui  adefiat 
audientibiiB,  olar&  et  artioulatA  vooe  dixit,  Sed  libera  1100  a  malo,  Ahmb.* 
»Ib. 
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biddinif  j  to  sing  of  his  worldly  virtues  more  than  of  his  ohap.  zx. 
holiness,^ 

But  there  was  one  place  above  all  in  England  where  CrowLmd 
the  name  of  the  martyred  Earl  was  precious  both  in  life         ^' 
and    death.     On  an   island  in  the  dreariest  spot  of  the 
fens  of  Holland  stood  the  monastery  of  Saint  Ghithlac  of 
Crowland.^    Thither  that  holy  hermit  had,  in  the  days  of  Story  of 
^thelred  of  Mercia,  fled  from  the  world  to  wage  endless  Gutiilao. 
war  with  the  foul  spirits  which  assailed  him  in  the  wil-  7oo-7i5* 
demess,  and  to  appear  from  time  to  time  as  the  rebuker 
and  adviser  of  Eings.^    As  elsewhere,  the  hermitage  grew 
into  a  flourishing  monastery,  which,  like  so  many  others.  Monastery 
perished  in  the  Danish  invasions.^    In  the  days  of  King  i^y  ^J 
Eadred  the  house  of  Saint  Ghithlac  was  restored  by  a  ^^?' 

•^       c.  877. 

clerk  of  royal  race  named  Thurcytel,  who  became  the  first  Restored 
Abbot  of  the  new  foundation,  and  who  passed  on  his  office,  ^j^""- 
by  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession^  to  two  successors  of  94^-955* 
his  own  kindred.^     In  the  days  of  King  Eadward  Crow- 

^  Hei]iiBkriiiglA»  lii.   168  (Copenhagen,   1783).    "  De  Engdake  holde 
haimem  for  hellig.    Sva  seger  )>6rkeU, 

**  Virt  hefir  Yal)ii<$f  hnustan  Satt  er  at  ifd  mnno  letta 

VQhiflmr  si  er  rand  milma  snanr  enn  minn  var  hani 

hinn  er  haf  ekar  mnnan  deyrr  eigi  miUdingr  msDrri 

haUt  f  trygd  of  vaelltan.  mann-dnip  H  EnglandL*' 

See  abore,  p.  369,  for  Thorkell's  other  song  on  Waltheof 'b  exploits  at 
York. 

*  The  trustworthy  histoiy  of  Crowland,  out  of  which  the  narratlTe  of 
the  false  Ingulf  seems  to  have  grown,  is  given  by  Orderic,  537  et  seqq. 
The  tme  form  of  the  name  is  Cruland,  CroUmd,  Crowland.  Oroyland 
is  a  form  stiU  unknown  on  the  spot^  and  it  is  not  found  in  ancient  English 
writers.  In  Domesday  however  we  have  CraOand  and  CmUamd.  Was 
this  form  owing  to  a  devout  pun,  qttoH  OraixHand  ? 

»  See  Old.  Vit  539  D. 

*  lb.  541  B.  Eveiy  one  knows  the  legendaiy  bat  highly  interesting 
■toiy  in  the  false  Ingulf.  It  may  have  some  foundation  in  fiust,  but  if  so,  it 
it  strange  to  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Orderio. 

*  lb.  54a  A.  '*  Turketelo  deftmcto,  Egelricus  nepos  ejus  sucoessit,  et. 
oompleto  vitas  suse  qutbu,  alii  Egelrico,  qui  de  cognatione  ejus  erat,  abbar 
tiam  Crulandis  dimisit.*' 
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OBAP.  ao.  land  was  one  of  the  five  monasteriee  which  owned  the 
rule  of  Leofiic^  the  mighty  Abhot  of  the  Golden  Borough.^ 


Ulfpytel  At  his  bidding  the  government  of  the  dependent  hooae 
Growland.  given  to  ft  monk  of  his  own  monastery,  Ulfcytel  by  name.' 
io6a-io66.  jj^  began  a  new  church,  and  in  that  work  he  was  mnek 
helped  by  his  neighbour  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and 
Gift!  of  Huntingdon^  who  gave  to  the  house  of  Saint  Gnthlac  the 
to  th«  precious  gift  of  the  lordship  of  Bamack.  This  is  a  spot 
monaitaiy.  j^^q^^^  fQj  ]^  tower  as  old  or  older  than  Waltheof  s 

days,  and  also  for  the  well-known  quarries  than  which 
no  gift  could  be  more  acceptable  to  a  Prelate  engaged 
in  great  architectural  works.^  The  name  of  Waltheof 
was  therefore  well  nigh  as  beloved  at  Crowland  as  tiie 
name  of  Harold  was  at  Waltham.  His  £Eite  was  doubt- 
less heard  of  there  with  a  still  deeper  feeling  of  sorrow 
than  it  was  heard  of  in  other  parts  of  England.  And 
one  feature  in  the  tale  came  specially  home  to  the  hearts 
Waltheof'fl  of  the  monks  of  Crowland.  The  hero  had  been  buried 
without  any  of  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  character, 
seemingly  without  any  religious  service  at  all.  The  body 
of  Waltheof,  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  it,  was 
covered  with  the  green  sod  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
died.^  Another  rumour  spoke  of  a  yet  more  unworthy 
burial  in  the  highway.^  But  Waltheof 's  £uthfal  bedes- 
men at  Crowland  could  no  more  bear  that  the  body  of 
their  benefactor  should  lie  in  unhallowed  ground  upon 
the  downs  of  Hampshire  than  the  bedesmen  of  Harold 

*  See  Tol.  iL  p.  349. 

'  Ord.  Vlt  542  C.  **  Ulfketoliu  Buigeniia  eodesuB  monAclrai  Crolaiidia 
regimen  a  Rege  Eduardo,  jubente  Leofrioo  Abbate  aao^  tosoepii." 
'  lb.    Barnack  was  given  **  adhoo  opus,"  for  baOding  tbe  chnroh. 

*  lb.  537  A.  **  Ibi  in  foesA  oorpuB  ejns  yiliter  projeotom  eei,  et  Tiridi 
oespite  fostlnanter  coopeiicim  est." 

'  M.  Paris,  i.  ao.  '*  Bex  Willielmtu  pneoepit  Weltheofum  Comitem  ia 
Wintonift  deooUari  et  extra  dyitatem  in  bivio  ■epelizl'*  (Compare  tiie 
legend  <^  Godwine  in  voL  ii.  p.  6ia.)  Thii  writer  had  no  notion  of  tlie 
real  toene  of  the  eieontion. 
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x>ald  1>ear  that  his  body  ehoiild  lie  in  unhallowed  gronnd  ohap.  xx. 
xpojk   the  rocks  of  Sussex.^    And  the  monks  of  Crow- 
land  had  a  more  powerful  intercessor  with  William  than 
Ckhe    canons  of  Waltham  had,    Judith,  whether  to  save 
appearanees,  or  really  smitten  with  remorse  by  the  blow 
whM^  had  made  her  a  widow,  joined  in  the  prayer  of 
the   convent^  and  William  gave  leave  to  Abbot  Ulfoytel 
to    zemove  the   body  of   his  benefactor.      Fifteen  days  The  body 
therefore   after    the   martyrdom   of  Waltheof  came  histoCrow- 
first    translation.      The  body,  still   fresh   and    bleeding  ^^^ 
— 8o    the  tale  ran — was  borne  to  Crowland  among  the  1076. 
tears  of  many,  and  was  there  reverently  buried  in  the 
chapter-house.' 

But  a  subordinate  part,  however  honourable,  of  the 

monastic  buildings  of  Crowland,  was  soon  deemed  too 

mean  a  resting-place   for    the   relics  of  the  martyr  of 

England.    Abbot  Ulfcytel  kept  his  office  for  nearly  ten 

years  after  the  death  of  Waltheof.    He  was  then  deposed  D^odtion 

by  Lanfranc  in  one  of  his  Councils.    We  know  not  the^^^^^^j 

formal  ground  of  his  sentence^  but  we  are  given  to  under-  ^^S*-^- 

stand  that  his  real  crime  was*  the  crime  of  being  an 

Englishman.    There  is  therefore  nothing  unlikely  in  the 

uncertified  tale  or  tradition  that  the  charge  was  one  of 

superstition  and  idolatry,  witnessed  by  the  unauthorized 

miracles  which  the  Abbot  allowed  to  be  wrought  at  the 

tomb  of  the  English  Earl.     Ulfcytel,  on  this  view,  was 

a  fellow-sufferer  with  SdkmtSs ;  he  was^  punished  for  the 

introduction  of  strange  saints  whom  King  William  did 

not  find  it  convenient  to  acknowledge.^    However  this 

*  On  the  analogy  between  tbtf  buriab  of  Harold  and  Waltheof  Me  yol. 
ffi.  p.  519. 

'  Old.  Vii.  537  A,  54a  0.  The  tranilation  was  made  "  rogatn  Judith 
et  penoiwa  Begia."  The  body  was  "  adhuo  integrom  cam  reoenti  eruore^ 
ao  li  turn  idem  vir  obisset.*' 

'  This  is  the  weU-known  stoiy  of  the  fidse  IngoU  (Gale,  73),  who  makes 
^fcytel  be  deposed  on  the  accusation  of  Ito  Taillebois  and  others  in  the 
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OHAT.  zx.  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  wonder-workings  powers  of 
Waltheof  began  to  be  blazed  abroad  a  few  years  later. 
Appoiai-    The  appointment  of  Ulfcytel's  sncoessor  was  one  of  the  Sew 
j^ugUOi      instances  in  WiUiam's  reign  of  the  appointment  of  an 
•aooenor.    Englishman  to  a  high  office.    The  new  Abbot  was  Ingulf 
a  name  which  has  become  too  well  known   throng^h  the 
forged  History  of  Crowland  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  so  long  mistaken  for  a  g^uine  monument  of  the 
eleventh  century.^    No  genuine  historical  writings  of  Ingulf 
are  extant ;  but  Ingulf  himself  must  have  been  a  remark- 
able man.    An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  had  attached  him- 
self to  William's  fortunes ;  he  had  become  his  Secretary, 
so  that  we  may  very  likely  have  some  genuine  pieces  of  his 
composition  in  the  English  writs  of  William's  reigtu*    He 

first  Msembly  held  in  London  after  Waltheof 'b  translation.  The  date  is  ut- 
terly wrong,  for  it  is  certain  that  UUbytel  was  not  deposed  till  the  Glonoester 
Assembly  of  1085-1086  (see  App.  Chron.  Wint.).  Orderio  also  (54J  C) 
seems  not  to  have  known  how  many  years  passed  before  the  depositMB ; 
"  Post  non  multum  temporis  pre&tos  Abbas»  qnoniam  AngUgena  scat  eft 
Normannis  exosns,  ab  emnlis  accosatos  est,  et  a  Lanfranoo  Archle|aBOO|io 
depositus  et  Glestonis  elaostro  depntatus  est."  Bat  here  is  no  fonnsl 
chazge,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  false  Ingolf  may  be  lepoitiBg 
the  genuine  tradition  of  the  house  when  he  says  that  the  ''  debita  revercntia 
sanoto  martyri  habita"  was  by  his  accusers  turned  into  a  charge  of 
"  idololatria."    The  stoiy  in  short  forestalls  the  later  saying, 

"  De  par  le  roi ;  defense  k  Dien 
De  faire  miracle  en  oe  lieu." 
^  I  need  hardly,  at  this  time  of  day,  go  about  to  disprove  the  genuinenssi 
of  the  so-called  Ingulf.  A  writer  who  misdates  his  own  ^pointmant  by 
ten  years,  who  finds  Alexios  Komndnos  reigning  at  Constantinople  at  soms 
time  before  King  William  came  into  England,  and  who  makes  Wilfiaa 
receiye  his  death-wound  at  Le  Mans  instead  of  at  Mantes,  mnst^  if  eoa- 
temporary,  have  been  singularly  carelesB.  For  a  doud  of  eyidenoe  of  other 
kinds,  see  Mr.  Riley's  paper  in  the  Arohsologioal  Journal,  vol.  xix.  (1862), 

p.  3a- 

'  Ord.  Yit.  54a  C.  *'  Ingulfus  Fontinellensis  monachus  Abbatiam 
Grulandia  done  Quillehni  Regis  recepit,  et  zziy.  annis  per  ploiimas 
adversitates  rezit.  Hie  natione  Anglicus  erat;  scriba  Regis  fnerat* 
There  is  nothing  here  to  imply,  as  Is  asserted  in  the  fidse  history,  that 
Ingulf  attached  himself  to  William  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1051. 
He  is  &r  more  likely  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  Englishmen  who 
entered  William's  service  after  his  coronation. 
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had  afterwards  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  ohap.  zx. 
entered  on  religion  in  a  Norman  monastery,  the  famons 
house  of  Saint  Wandrille.     There  he  had  risen  to  the  dig-  Ingulf 
nily  of  Prior,  and  thence^  by  William's  gift,  he  was  pro-  Crowlmd. 
moted  to  the  abbatial  stall  of  Crowland.^    His  first  act  was  io8^"09- 
to  crave  the  Sling's  mercy  for  his  predecessor.    Ulfijytel  had 
been  committed  to  safe-keeping  in  the  distant  monastery 
of  Olastonboiy.    At  Ingulfs  prayer^  he  was  allowed  to 
come  back  and  end  his  days  in  the  house  of  Peterborough 
where  he  had  dwelled  in  his  youth.^     Ingulf,  sickly  in 
body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  ruled  the  church  of  Crowland 
for  twenty-four  years.^     He  repaired  the  damage  done  by  Seoond 
a  fire  to  the  church  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  monas-  ^^^  ^f 
tery,  and  he  gave  a  fresh  attraction  to  the  restored  building  '^»J*l»«>f. 
by  removing  into  it  the  body  of  one  who  was  beginning  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  local  mariyr.     Waltheof  was  not  a 
canonized  saint,  whose  relics  could  be  exalted  in  a  shrine 
for  a  worship  publicly  recognized.     But  he  might  be  laid 
in  the  founder's  place  of  honour  by  the  high  altar.    Thither 
the  body  was  translated^  a  body  which^  so  the  legend  told, 
was  foimd,  sixteen  years  after  death,  still  whole^  with  the 
severed  head  joined  again  to  the  trunkj  and  with  only  a 
thin  line  of  red  to  show  where  the  headsman's  sword  had 
fallen.^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  549  D.  *'  Hienu&lem  perrexent,  UDde  rerennt  Fontinellam 
^xp^ty  ei  a  viro  eraditusimo  Gerberto  ejiudem  ocenobii  Abbate  mona- 
chflexn  habitmn  siucepit,  mb  quo  jam  in  ordine  iiiBtraotiu  prioratum 
A^nUnistravit.  Huno  ab  Abbate  sno  Rex,  qui  prius  eum  noverat,  requisiTit 
et  CralaodenjiibaB  pnepoBuit/'  We  here  see  where  Ingulf  really  got  hiB 
leunhig,  not  at  Westminster  oar  at  Oxford.  Saint  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  Samt 
WaadziUe  from  1063  to  1089,  was  a  German  by  birth  and  a  great 
plulowpher.    See  Neuatria  Pia,  169. 

lb.  **  Poetquam  Cmlandi»  regimen  habuit,  predeoeBsori  sue  preoibua 
benevolis  apud  Guillelmum  Begem  subyenire  sategit." 

Ih.  -  Grayi  morbo  podagrtB  detentus,  diu  ante  mortem  suam  languit^ 
^  vivad  animo  subditiB  prodene  non  desiit." 

lb.  '<Corpa«  Guallevi  Comitifl  de  capltulo  juarit  in  eodeeiam  tranB- 
wni,  et  aquam,  unde  OBBa  lavarentur,  calefieri.     Sed  poetquam  saroophagi 
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CHAP.  zx.      Further  mirades,  miracles  of  healingj  were  of  eoune 

wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  translated  hero,  as  in  aftff 

1365.     days  they  were  wrought  by  the  relics  of  Earl  Simon  of 

Leicester  and  Earl  Thomas  of  lAUcaster.^    And,  seemingly 

Q^effnj     after  a  lull,  they  began  again  in  the  reign  of  the  next 

1109-1194.  Abbot  Oeoffirey,  whose  work  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  tlie 
minster  may  have  needed  some  sadi  qpedal  sanction.' 

MizAclesofIn  his  day,  more  than  a  generation  aftar  the  CaiM|iw0t| 
Englishmen  still  rejoiced  in  the  mighty  works  of  the  national 
hero.^  An  unbelieving  Norman  monk,  who  mamtained  the 
martyr  to  be  a  traitor  justly  punished  for  his  crimes,^  was 
sternly  rebuked  by  his  Abbot,  a  Frenchman  fix>m  Orleans, 
who  was  therefore  less  open  to  purely  Norman  preji 


opertorium  revoliiinm  est,  corpus  xri.  dormitioius  mm  anno  integmm, 
sicat  in  die  quo  sepultom  faerat,  et  caput  corpori  oonjunotuniy  repertmn 
est.  Filum  taotommodo,  quasi  pro  signo  deooUaticniB,  mhicondma 
▼idenmt  monachi  et  laid  quamplures  qui  adiuenmt/' 

^  Qrd.  Yit.  543  A.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Nonnandes  (p.  131)  there  is  a  special  tract, "  Miracnla  Sanoti  Walderi 
Gloriosi  Martyxis."  Most  of  them  an  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  pesaons 
with  English  or  Danish  names,  but  among  them  (141)  is  "  qusedam  mater- 
familias  religiosa,  Athelis  nomine,  pago  Normannico  oriunda."  Compsre 
the  analogous  tract,  **  Miracula  Simonis  de  Montfort,"  in  HaDiwell's 
Risbanger,  p.  67 ;  and  for  Thomas  of  Lancaster  see  his  Office  in  Wriglit's 
Political  Songs  (Camden  Society),  368,  and  the  document  in  Rjmer,  n.  525, 
about  his  alleged  miracles,  the  counterpart  of  those  of  Waltheof . 

'  It  sounds  strange  to  read  directly  after  the  passage  just  quoted  (Ord. 
Yit.  543  B)  that  under  Geo&ey  "  ad  tumbam  GuaUevi  Gomitis  miraeiila 
demonstrari  primitw  eospertuU"  These  "more  first  miracles "  of  Bail 
Waltheof  really  remind  one  of  "  more  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter." 

'  Qrd.  Yit.  543  B.  *'  Auditis  mmoribus  Angli  valde  letati  snint^  el 
Aytglima  plebes  ad  tumulum  sanoti  compatriots^,  quern  a  Beo  jam  glori* 
fioari  signis  multiplidbus  audiunt,  tarn  pro  gandio  nofm  re&  quam  pro 
fujs  necessitatibus  deprecaturi  firequenter  adcuzrunt." 

*  lb.  "  Quidem  de  Normannis  monachus,  nomine  Audinus,  Yidii*  vahe- 
menter  stomachatus  adyenientes  deiisit,  et  prsfoto  Comiti  cum  iznsioiia 
detraxit,  dioeos  quod  nequam  traditor  fiierit,  et  pro  reatu  auo  capitis 
obtruncatione  mulctari  meruerit." 

'  lb.  0.  "  Duloiter  enm,  quia  extranens  erat,  redaiguit."  The  Freneb- 
man  seems  to  have  been  quite  naturaUsed  in  England*  though  the  Nonnan 
was  not.  Geoffrey  had  been  a  monk  of  Saint  Eytoo],  and  was  a  pecBOQal 
friend  of  Orderic. 
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^or  was  he  merely  rebuked  by  an  earUily  saperior ;  divine  crsap. 
'engeance  presently  smote  the  scoffer  with  sickness  and 
leath^  while  the  £euthful  Abbot  was  rewarded  with  a  vision 
n  whioh  he  was  assured  that  he  who  had  been  only  an 
Sari  on  earth  was  now  a  King  in  heaven.^  At  last,  the  Waltheof 
M  times  might  seem  altogether  to  have  come  back  when,  crowUmd. 
>n  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  received  i"4-i"38. 
IS  its  ruler  a  man  of  the  noblest  English  blood,  and  bearing 
bhe  martyr's  name.^  The  hero  had  now  to  find  his  poet ; 
be  monks  of  Crowland  needed  an  epitaph  for  the  local 
aaint,  and  Abbot  Waltheof  and  his  convent  called  in  the 
lid  of  the  monk  of  Saint  Evroul,  Orderic  or  Vital  the 
Bnglishmanj  who  had  visited  their  house  in  the  days  of 
l^bot  Geoffirey.^  The  historian  undertook  the  task^  and 
told  in  such  hexameters  as  the  age  could  produce,  how 
Waltheof,  the  valiant  and  the  devout,  the  son  of  the 
Danish  Siwardj  died  by  the  sword  at  the  biddiog  of 
Norman  judges.^ 

The  widow  of  Waltheof,  Judith,  appears  in  the  Survey  Estates 
as  holding  large  estates^  especially  in  Northamptonshire,  j^ditk 
estates  which  had  partly  belonged  to  her  husband,  partly 
to  other  English  owners.^    She  appears  in  monastic  histoiy 

^  See  the  story,  and   a   wonderful  lieiameter  or  **  monadioon,"  in 

^^w^o»  643  C- 

*  See  above,  p.  534.    Abbot  Waltheof  I  am  sony  to  say,  was  deprived 

in  1138.    Mon.  Aug.  ii.  loi. 

'  See  Ord.  Vit.  537  A.  To  this  visit  we  owe  Oiderio's  aoooimt  of 
Crowland,  whioh  he  wrote  at  the  reqaest  of  the  Prior  Wilsinus  [Wnlfsige  f|. 
See  abovei,  p.  497. 

*  Orderio  gives  the  verses  in  pp.  543,  544.  **  Banigensi  Comitis 
Spjwaidi  fflius  andax  "  has  his  virtues  recorded,  and  then  we  read  of  him 
ts  "deniqne  judidbna  Nonnannis  ense  pfloremptns.*'  There  is  quite 
another  epitaph  in  Chron.  Ang.-Nonn.  il.  zaj,  where  Jadith  is  oompared 
to  Herodias  and  Job's  wife ; 

"  H»c  aooosavit ;  Bex  credldit,  et  tibi  mortem 
Inftulit,  ass^^Dans  com  damnatis  tibi  sortem." 

*  Judith's  estates  in  Huntingdonshire  an  given  in  Domesday,  217,  those 
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oHAP.  zx.  as  the  foundress  of  a  house  of  ntins  at  Helenstow  or  Etstov 
Hw  foun-  21011].  Bedford,^  a  place  more  famous  in  later  times  as  tiie 

ofttioxi  at       .  ^ 

Ektow.      birth-place  of  John  Bunyan.     Legend  has  mnch  more  to 

tell  of  her.     Like  Cnut  at  the  tomb  of  Eadmund,*  she 

offered  a  splendid  pall  at  the  tomb  of  her  hosbandy  bat 

the  gift  was  thrown  back  again  hy  unseen  hands.'     Her 

Stoiyof     uncle  the   King  wished  to  give  her  in  second  marnjige 

^^^    to  a  valiant  man  called  Simon  of  Senlis,  who  does  not 

appear  in  the  Survej,  but  who  in  the  stoiy  is   already 

Earl  of  Northampton.     But  Simon  was  lame,  and  Jadidk 

preferred  widowhood  to  a  lame  husband.     The  Earldom  of 

Huntingdon  and  the  other  possessions  of  Judith  were  granted 

to  Simon;  she  herself  fled  from  the  wrath   of  William 

Ifatild*,     to  Hereward's  refuge  in  the  marshes  of  Ely ;  and  Simon* 

^^al-      instead  of  Judith  the  widow  of  Waltheof^  received  as  his 

ri^SiS^  wife  the  martyr's  daughter  Matilda.    The  details  about 

ofSenliB.     Judith  are  purely  mjrthicalj  but  there  is  no  doubt  tiisi 

a  daughter  of  Waltheof  did  marry  Simon  of  Senlis,  and 

conveyed    to    him   the  Earldoms  of  Northampton    and 

Huntingdon.^     Simon  was  the  founder  of  the  castle  of 

in  Bedfordflhire,  3o6  h,  Nortbamptonshire,  9a8.  Waltbeof  himaelf  appean  m 
the  former  owner  of  many  of  the  NorthamptonBhire  eetatea,  bat  only  onoe 
or  twioe  in  the  other  shiree.  This  gives  the  impreasion  that  moet  of  the 
lands  were  personal  grants  to  herself.  The  former  ownen  are  yaiioiifl^  ia- 
clnding  King  Eadwazd,  Earl  Oyrtl^  and  men  of  Earl  Harold.  Judith  had 
also  possessions  in  other  shires,  bat  none,  it  should  be  notioed,  in  TociL- 
shire,  where  her  husband's  estates  were  so  huge. 
^  See  Mon.  Angl.  iii  411,  and  Judith's  gifts  in  lyomesday,  406  ft,  217. 

*  See  ToL  i.  p.  487. 

'  See  the  fidse  Ingulf;  Gale,  7a. 

*  Compare  the  real  aooount  in  Orderio,  70a  C,  and  the  ContiniUbior  of 
William  of  Jumi^res,  viii.  37,  with  the  stories  in  the  &lse  Ingulf  71,  and  in 
the  tract  '*  De  ComitiBsft  "  which  foUows  the  Vita  et  Passio  Waderi  ComitM 
in  the  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  ii.  133.  The  History  of  Saial 
Andrew's  Priory  at  Northampton  in  the  Monasticon,  t.  190,  makes  Smoa 
"de  Seynlyzy"  the  son  of  '*  Raundoel  le  Byohe,*'  oome  over  into  igg^giMMi 
with  William  at  the  beginning,  but,  as  Simon  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Domesday,  and  as  a  **  Symon  Comes  "  signs  the  grant  of  Bath  to  John  de 
VilluU  in  1090  (see  aboyci  p.  398},  it  would  seem  that  Simon  came  into 
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<l'ortliainptoD,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Priory  of  Saint  ohap.  zx. 
Lndrew,^  and  he  died  on  his  way  back  from  a  pilgrimage 
V  crusade  to  Jerusalem.'    Of  the  marriage  of  Simon  and  Children 
kCatilda  came  three  children,  a  younger  Simon,  a  younger  ^^^^ 
Jifatildaj  and  a  younger  Waltheof^  who  became  Abbot  of  ^^^^^^ 
Kfelrose.^     But  the  daughter  of  the  martyred  Earl,  after 
bier  first  husband's  death,  consoled  her  widowhood  with  a 
loftier  marriage.     She  became  the  wife  of  David  of  Scot-  Seoond 
land,  one  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm  and  of  the  holy  Margaret,  HaltiidS^to 
and  who  himself  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  P^T^^  ^ 
who  ever  wore  the  Scottish  Crown.    Through  this  marriage  [King 
came  the  long  connerion  between  the  Earldom  of  Hunting-  X153.] 
don  and  the  rojral  house  of  Scotland,  and  through  it  too  Connexion 
the  blood  of  Waltheof,  and  thereby  of  the  long  list  of  theSoottiih 
his  forefathers,  human  and  otherwise,  passed  into  the  veins  ^'^SJJi^^ 
of  the  later  Kings  of  England,  and  also,  if  genealogists  dom  of 
are  to  be  trusted,  into  those  of  many  of  their  subjects.^        don. 

The   death   of  Waltheof  is  the  turning-point   in  thedunotor 
history  of  William.    As  men  generally  look  at  the  acts  cation  of 
of  princesj  it  was  the  greatest  crime  of  his  life.     In  an  W******®'' 
abstract  view  of  morality,  to  attack  an  unoffending  nation 
in  the  assertion  of  an  imaginary  rightj  to  lay  waste  whole 
provinces  by  fire  and  sword,  to  slay  by  the  lingering 
death  of  cold  and  hunger  thousands  more  than  are  slain 
in  the  short  struggle  of  the  battle-field^  and  to  do  all 

Bngland  and  manied  WaltheoTa  dangbter  in  the  vevy  last  yean  of  William 
the  Ck>nqneror  or  in  the  fint  yean  of  William  Buf lu.  Of  Waltheof  b 
other  daqghtesB,  Judith  married  the  younger  Ralph  of  Toesny,  and  the 
^luid,  who  is  nameleasy  married  Robert  the  son  of  Richard.  Will.  Qem. 
▼iii.  37. 

^  The  date  of  1084  is  oommonly  g^ven  to  this  foundation  (see  the  first 
document  in  Mon.  Angl.  ▼.  190)  ;  but,  as  the  Priory  does  not  appear  in 
I>omesday,  the  date  is  more  likely  to  be  1 108. 

*  Koa.  AngL  y.  i<^. 

'  Chroniquea  Anglo-Nonnandes,  ii.  136. 

*  On  the  succession  of  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  see  Chroniques  Anglo- 
Kormandes,  iL  138 ;  Dugdale's  Baronage,  59. 
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this  in  puTsidt  of  a  purely  personal  ambition^  is  a  giois 
sin  against  hnmanity  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  nngk 
innocent  man.  And  yet  such  are  the  inconsistencies  e( 
our  nature  that  it  needs  a  worse  man  to  do  the  leaser 
crime.  An  unjust  war  and  all  that  is  inyolved  in  an 
unjust  war,  the  harsh  measures  of  repression  whidi  asc 
needed  to  keep  a  Crown  once  unjustly  won^  can  all  he 
more  easily  cloaked  under  fair  pretences,  their  real  cha- 
racter can  be  more  easily  hidden  from  both  doers  and 
beholders,  than  can  be  done  with  the  unrighteoiiB  slangfater 
of  a  single  man.  In  this  sense,  the  execution  of  Waltheof 
was  a  blacker  deed  than  the  inTssion  of  England  and  efm 
waiiMii't  than  the  devastation  of  Northumberland.  Yet  even  now 
formal  William^s  love  of  formal  justice  did  not  finrsafce  him. 
i^vMen^  Even  now  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  simnk 
fix>m  using  the  bowl  or  the  dagger  to  get  rid  of  ihe  man 
whom  he  dreaded.  Waltiheof  died  in  the  sight  of  die 
sun,  by  the  sword  of  the  headsman,  by  the  formal  sentenec 
of  what  was  formally  a  competent  court.  William  may 
even  now  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  but  letting 
the  law  take  its  course,  that  he  was  but  executing  a 
righteous  vengeance  on  a  traitor  righteously  condemned. 
But  so  to  persuade  himself  needed  a  yet  stronger  eff[>rt 
of  the  mighty  power  of  self-delusion  than  to  penraade 
Waitheof 'b  himself  of  the  righteousness  of  his  former  deeds.  Never 
ezecation.  before  had  William  sent  an  enemy  to  the  scaffold.  He 
had  pardoned  men  who  had  over  and  over  again  rebelled 
against  him ;  he  had  visited  other  traitors  with  outlawry, 
with  bonds,  with  mutilation,  never  with  death.  And  the 
man  whom  he  chose  for  his  one  victim  was  innooenti  or, 
even  if  in  some  measure  guilty^  he  had  redeemed  his  fiuilt 
by  a  speedy  penitence.  Yet  he  had  to  die^  while  the  life 
of  his  far  more  guilty  comrade  was  spared.  Never  was 
legal  execution  more  truly  judicial  murder;  never  was 
innocent  blood  more  ruthlessly  shed  to  escape  a  possible 
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political  danger.   Sach  a  deed  needed  a  worse  man  than  was  ohap.  xz. 
needed  for  any  of  William's  earlier  deeds.    And  William  G»d«»l 

"^  change  for 

low  was  a  worse  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  set  foot  on  the  worse 
the  Mora  to  attack  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  him. 
Crime,  as  ever,  had  punished  itself  by  leading  to  greater 
crime.     And  now  the  more   open  punishment  followed. 
With  the  death  of  Waltheof  the  days  of  William's  glory  His  ill  rao- 
and  prosperity  came  to  an  end.    From  that  day  the  Con-  ^^^^ 
queror   made  no  more  conquests.     His  presence  on  the<^'^«l- 
battle-field  no  longer  carried  with  it  the  overthrow  of  his 
eaemies;    his  presence  beneath  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
fortress  no  longer  involved  its  speedy  capture  or  surrender. 
William   had  to  struggle   against  enemies  at  home  and  His  domes- 
abroad;   and  now  he  found  foes  in  his  own  household. 
The  blood  of  Waltheof  was  avenged  by  the  bonds  of  Odo 
and  by  the  parricidal  thrust  of  the  spear  of  Bobert.    The 
punishment  of  crime  came  in  the  best  and  purest  relation 
of  his  life,  when,  after  so  many  years  of  fidthM  partner- 
ship, strife  at  last  arose  between  William  and  the  wife 
of  his  bosom.    Eleven  years  of  life  and  kingship  were  still  Z076-1087. 
to  be  his,  but  they  were  to  be  years  of  toil  and  trouble, 
years  of  war&re  without  gloiy,  years  clouded  over  with 
^very  form  of  public  and  private  sorrow,^ 

Closely  connected  in  idea  with  the  death  of  Waltheof, 
and  most  likely  not  jEstr  distant  firom  it  in  date,  was  that 
other  great  crime  of  William  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 

'  The  reflezioD  is  that  of  Ordeiie,  544  A ;  "  Pro  interfectione  Gfudlevi 
Comitis  GhiillehauB  Bex  a  multis  reprehensns  est,  et  multis  contra  earn 
u^rargentibus,  justo  Dei  jadicio,  mnlta  adwsa  perpessus  est ;  nee  mnqnam 
postea  dintumft  pace  potitus  est.  Ipse  quidem  contra  omnes  (quia  ani- 
mceos  erat)  yiriliter  restitit,  sed  prosperis  eyentibos  ad  yotiun,  nt  antea, 
non  tripudiavit,  nee  crebris  ▼ictoriamm  titulis  ezultavit.  In  trodeoim 
ftonis,  qnibos  postmodom  vizit,  annatomm  aciem  de  campo  non  fugavit^ 
nee  oppidum  obsidens  beUiclk  yirtute  cepit.  Omnipotens  arbiter  omnia 
jittte  disponit,  nnllnmqae  facinns  impunitom  relinqnit,  quia  hie  ant  in 
fatuio  secnlo  onmia  punit." 
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oHAP.xx.  men  of  hifl  own  age,  joined  with  the  daughter  of  ike 
English  Earl  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him 

Wffliam'8    and  upon  his  house.    The  love  of  the  sports  of  the  fidi, 

h2Sng.  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  every  man  of  ^ 
age  of  whom  the  contrary  is  not  expressly  recorded, 
seems  to  have  reached  its  height  in  William  and  li 

N»ta«af  sons.     We  must  remember  that  in  those  days  hunting 

L"Sf    J^^  ^^  °^y  P*^  ^^^'^  ""^  """^  ""^  ^^^^^  "^^  ^ 

timeB.  wholly  lost  its  original  character  of  defensive  war&re  with 
WUdbei^  the  wild  beasts.  Scottish  traditions  speak  of  the  beff 
r^^f  as  still  lingering  on  in  the  eleventh  century/  and  it  » 
certain  that,  at  aU  events  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of 
Britain,  the  wolf  still  survived  to  prey  on  the  flocks,  an* 
the  wild  boar  to  ravage  the  fields,  of  men  who  were 
striving  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  firaitful  field.*  Tie 
stag  and  the  roe,  in  northern  Britain  even  the  rein-deer,' 
were  still  untamed  rangers  of  the  wilderness,  whose  fla* 
was  sought  for  as  food,  and  whose  haunts  might  be  profit- 
ably cleared  for  the  service  of  man.  In  such  a  state  g[ 
things  hunting  might  be  a  sport,  as  war  might  be  » 
sport,  but  it  was  something  more.     It  was   always  » 

»  I  am  Bowy  that  I  have  nothing  to  qnote  on  behalf  of  this  ■****^ 
beyond  a  va^e  Scottiah  tradition.  The  last  bear  is  said  to  ^^^T 
kiUedT.B.E.  but  no  original  authority  is  quoted.  Is  there  any  «»»«» 
with  Osbeom  the  son  of  Siward  and  his  ancestors— his  forAean  ! 

■  The  boar  appears  in  the  passage  of  the  Peterborough  Chronide  w» 
I  shall  presently  quote.  That  wolves  remained  in  England  long  after,  st 
events  in  the  shires  bordering  on  Wales,  is  plain  from  a  writ  of  Edward 
First  in  laSi  (Rymer,  i.  591),  in  which  Peter  Corbet  is  oommxs8ioii««  "^ 
destroy  wolves  in  the  shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Shropda^ 
and  Staffiyrd ;  •*  Lupos  cum  hominibus,  canibns,  et  ingeiuis  suis  ^•P'*^ 
destruat  modis  omnibus  quibu^viderit  expediie."     This  proves  moie  *V 
a  great  deal  than  the  possibly  poetical  mention  of  wolves  by  Guy  of  ^^""^ 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  510)  and  by  the  Scandinavian  poet  who  oommemonio  «" 
exploits  of  Waltheof  (see  above,  p.  969). 

»  Orkneyinga  Saga,  384.  "  pat  var  si>r  Jarla  naer  hvert  sumsr  »*  ^ 
yfer  a  Katanes  oc  >ar  upp  a  merkr  at  veida  rauddfri  edr  hrtehta,''  1  ^^ 
to  thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  this  reference,  and  for  other  hints  ai  to  ti» 
fauna  of  Britain.    The  date  of  the  story  is  about  1 1 59. 
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usiness ;  it  might  often  be  a  duty.  The  hunting  of  Alfred  ohap.  xx. 
i  recorded,  not  as  a  sport  but  as  a  serious  employment^  ^^^ 

ox  iSuf  rod 

long  with  the  cares  of  war,   government^  and  study .^ 

n  the  story  of  the  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  imposed  by  and  Ead- 

Sadgar   on  the  Welsh  prince  Judwal,  the  original  and 

awful   object  of  hunting,  the   getting  rid  of   noisome 

^easts^  not  their  artificial  preservation,  is  set  forth  with 

perfect  clearness.^     In  the  records  of  the  great  Survey  we 

ind  constant  mention  of  various  services  to  be  rendered 

n  the  royal  huntings,   huntings  which   were  doubtless 

Mirt  of  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  were  also  plainly 

ooked  upon  as  a  serious  business  to  be  pursued  for  the 

public  g^d.^    In  the  legislation  of  our  later  Kings  we  Beffixming 

begin  to  find  penalties  for  trespasses  on  the  royal  forests,  uwa. 

but  they  are  combined  with  an  express  acknowledgement  Laws  of 

of  the  right  of  every  man  to  slay  the  wild  beasts  of  the 

Beld  on  his  own  ground.^    It  was  in  William's  age,  and 

*  AsMT,  M.  H.  B.  486  A.  "  Intereft  tamen  Bex,  inter  beUa  et  prssentii 
ntm  frequentia  impedimenta^  neonon  Paganonim  InfestationeB  et  quo- 
ttdianas  corporis  infinnitates,  et  r^gni  gnbemacula  regere  et  omnem 
reoandi  artem  agere;  anrifioes  et  artifices  suos  omnes,  et  falconarios  et 
looipitrarios,  canicalarioB  qnoque,  dooere ;  et  edificia  Bupx«  onmem  ante- 
DSMomm  snorom  consuetudinem  yenerabiliora  et  pretiosiora  noy&  vak 
naohinatione  fitoere;  et  Sazonicos  libros  recitare/'  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  string  of  iElfred's  literary  and  pions  employments. 

'  Will.  Malm.  ii.  155.  "Qni  etiam  omnis  generis  feras  sanguinis  ayidas 
ex  regoo  ezterminare  cogitaret,  Judvaloque  Begi  Walensium  edictum  im- 
posaerit  nt  siM  quotannis  tributnm  trecentorum  luporum  pensitaret."  The 
■one  distinction  as  to  the  moUve  of  different  forms  of  hunting  is  drawn 
out  more  at  huge  in  a  remarlcable  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois,  56  (yoI.  i.  p. 
166,  Giles),  where  hunting  "gratift  Toluptatls"  is  pronounced  to  be  '*ez 
91&  inventione  sn&  damnabilis." 

*  The  HdbUUio,  so  often  spoken  of  in  Domesday,  is  described  by  Kelham, 
33S ;  '*  One  man  went  firom  every  house  to  the  stands  or  his  station  in  the 
*Md;  vis.  for  driving  deer  to  a  stand,  in  order  to  shooting  them ;  or  into 
buck-stalls,  or  deer-hays,  for  taking  them."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
^"t^  Parallel  Chronicles,  366,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  The  nature  of 
tile  hunt  hese  imagined  is  totally  different  from  that  of  our  day.  Now- 
*-^7s  men  hunt  for  exercise  and  sport,  but  then  they  hunted  for  food,  or 
^  the  luxury  of  fresh  meat" 

*  On  the  laws  of  Cnut,  see  toL  i.  p.  489. 

VOL.  IV.  a  r 
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esAP.  XX.  largely  by  William's  own  act,  that  what  had  onoe  been 
^^^^  neoeceaiy  warfare  with  savage  enemies   finaUy   cfaangei 
^>™^         into  a  mere  sport,  in  which  pleasure  is   sought  in  tiK  J 
EzokniTe*  wanton  infliction  of  soffermg  and  death.     It  was  then  too 
^UAti<m.  ^^^  ^hai  hitherto,  whether  sport  or  bosinees^  had  been 
the  sport  or  the  business  of  every  man,  became  the  ex- 
elusive  enjoyment  of  the   King  and  of  those  whom  Ik 
might  allow  to  share  it.     It  is  plain  that  with  William 
a  new  period  in  these  matters  begins.     In  other  pnnca 
we  incidentally  hear  of  their  hunting  in  the  course  d 
Feeling  of  some  stoiy  or  legend;  in  William  and  his   sons,  as  in 
Eadward,  it  is  specially  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  iht 
time  as  a  marked  feature  of  their  character^  and  in  their 
case  it  is  always  mentioned  with  horror.     It  is  plain  that 
William's  excessive  love  of  hunting,  the  cmel  laws  bj 
which  his  savage  pleasures  were  fenced   in,  the  pitQes 
havoc  of  which  he  was  guilty  to  find   means   for  their 
gratification,  were  something  which  was  new  to  Engiyi- 
men.     Our  native  Chronicler  tells  us  how  "  he  set  micide 
deer-frith,   and  laid   laws  therewith,  that   he    who  slev 
hart  or  hind  that  man  should  blind  him.     He  forbade 
the  harts  and  so  eke  the  boars;   so  sooth  he  loved  the 
high  deer  as  though  he  were  their  father.      !Eke  he  set 
by  the  hares  that  they  should  &re  firee.     His   rich  men 
moaned  at  it  and  the  poor  men  bewailed  it ;  but  he  was 
so  stiff  that  he  recked  not  of  their  hatred ;  but  they  must 
aU  follow  the  King's  will,  if  they  would  live  or  have  their 
land  or  their  goods  or  well   his  peace.*"     It    was   the 

^  Chron.  Petiib.  1087.  "He  sette  myoel  deor  fri'S,  aiid  he  hagd&  ligi 
^earwi'S,  kf^t  swa  hwa  swa  Aoge  heort  olStte  hinde,  >»t  hine  maa  aoeolAe 
blendian ;  he  forbead  \>h  heortas  swyloe  eao  )ia  baras  ;  awa  swiOe  he  InMi 
>a  heah  deor  swiloe  he  waere  heora  fieder ;  eao  he  saette  be  ^am  hanm  Het  U 
uostea  freo  iaran.  His  rioe  men  hit  mttndon,  and  |i»  eanne  meoi  hit  beoe- 
orodan,  ao  he  w»s  «wa  sti^  iMBt  he  ne  rohte  heoia  eaUra  ni^,  ae  hi  mcjatea 
mid  eaUe  >e8  cyngee  wille  folgian,  gif  hi  woldon  Ubban,  oVSe  had  hfthbtfi. 
oWJe  eahta,  o«t5e  wel  his  eehta." 

The  "mycel  deor-fHS,"  a  word  whieh  it  ia  hard  to  expreea  in 
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makings  of  the  '^  mickle  deer-frith  "  which  was  the  crown-  ohap.  zx. 
ing   wrong  of  all.     It  was  not  enough  for  William  to 
seek  the  delights  of  slaughter  in  those  spots  where  the 
uncleared  land  still  harboured  the  beasts  of  the  field.     He  waiiMn 
did  not  scruple  to  lay  waste  the  land  which  was  already  th?]^d 
brought  into  man's  possession,  to  uproot  the  dwellings  ^^ 
of  man  and  the  temples  of  Ood,  in  order  to  find  a  wider 
field  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust  of  bloodshed.     Heavy 
was  the  guilt  of  the  harrying  of  Northumberland;  but 
the  harrying  of  Northumberland  was  at  least  done  at 
the  dictate  of  a  cruel  policy,  and  not  in  the  mere  wan« 
tonness  of  sport.     Heavy  as  the  guilt  of  that  deed  was, 
it  was  lighter  than  the  guilt  of  the  making  of  the  New 
Forest.    Each  deed  marks  a  new  and  a  lower  stage  in  the 
downward  course. 

The  exact  date  of  this  devastation  of  a  large  tract  of  Mftldns  ot 
fertile  country  is  not  recordedj  but  it  cannot  have  been  Forest 
veiy  far  firom  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached.     It  ^^^^^    '• 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  William  found  leisure  for  such  a 
business  during  the  actual  progress  of  the  Conquest.     On 
the  other  hand  we  not  only  find  the  Forest  duly  described 
in  the  Survey,^  but  we  come  across  an  incidental  mention 
of  it  at  an  intermediate  time  which  shows  that  the  work 
had  been  fully  done  within  a  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Waltheof.*     The  favourite  dwelling-pkce  of  William  Winchester 
when  in  England  was  Winchester.     Under  Eadward  and  capitaif. 
Harold  the  old  West-Saxon  capital  had  in  some  degree 


Bngliah,  doubtloM  meani  diiefly,  but  perbape  not  eidusiYely,  the  New 
Forett  Dear  is  now  gliding  £n»n  its  older  and  wider  meaning  of  Thiert 
^,  fera,  into  ita  later  special  meaning  of  harts  and  binds. 

The  fiitherly  reUtions  between  William  and  the  high  deer  were  perhaps 
BMasored  bj  the  relations  between  him  and  his  eldest  son. 

'  The  New  Forest  entries  take  np  pp.  51-51  h  in  Domesday. 

'  Irefertothe  death  of  William's  son  Biehard,  which  seems  <Ord.  Vit. 
S73C)to  have  happened  abont  1081.  Whenever  it  happened,  the  New 
Forest  must  have  th«n  been  in  fiill  force. 

K  r  2 
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oHAP.  zz.  lost  its  poBition.^  Westminster  had  become  the  chief 
home  of  Kings,  while  Winchester  was  handed  over  to 
their  widows.  The  death  of  Eadgyth^  by  which  hff 
rights  over  the  city  reverted  to  the  King,  was  perhaps 
not  without  its  influence  in  making  Winchester  agtin 
more  distinctly  the  royal  dwelling-place.  No  other  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  Kingdom  was  so  well  suited  to 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  a  King  who  ruled  in  Normand; 
as  well  as  in  England.  But  in  Hampshire,  then  no  doubt 
the  most  civilized  and  best  cultivated  part  of  the  KingdcMB, 
it  may  well  have  been  that  either  natural  or  ariafidil 
hunting-grounds  were  less  extensive  than  in  the  wilder 
He  lajt  regions  in  the  North  or  on  the  Welsh  border.  To  find  room 
Lmw  park  therefore  for  William's  sport,  a  fertile  district,  thirty  miltf 
of  Hamp-  in  extent,  was  deliberately  laid  waste.*  In  the  days  of 
Eadward  and  the  Kings  before  him  it  had  been  a  flourish- 
ing land^  full  of  the  habitations  of  men,  and  thick  set 
with  churches  where  the  worship  of  God  was  duly  paid.' 
At  William's  bidding  men  were  driven  from  their  homes; 

*  See  vol.  iu.  p.  65. 

*  Wm.  Malm.  iii.  275.  «'KoTa  Foresta  .  .  .  locos  est  quern  WUIebBV 
pater,  subnitis  ecdesiis,  deeertis  yfllis  per  triginta  et  eo  amplios  miOiK^ 
in  saltus  et  lustra  ferarum  redegerat."  Ord.  Vit.  781  A.  '*  Kunc  Silva . .  • 
▼ide  lector,  cur  Nova  vooitata  sit.  Ab  antiquis  temporibus  ibt  popok* 
regio  erat,  et  vUlis  human»  habitationi  oompetentibuB  abundabat.  O^te' 
vero  plebs  Suthamptonn  pagum  solerti  ourft  obnize  oolebat ;  nude  austal* 
provinda  Quentana  uibi  multipliciter  campestri  ubertate  ueniAd. 
GuiUelmuB  autem  prixnuB,  postquam  regnum  Albionis  obtinuife,  amalff 
nemorom,  plus  quam  Iz.  parochias  ultro  devastavit,  rarioolaa  ad  alia  looi 
transmigrare  oompulit,  et  silvestres  feras  pro  hominibua,  at  voloptatA 
venandi  haberet,  ibidem  oonstituit."    See  also  M.  Paris,  L  39,  Kaddcn. 

'  Florence  (iioo),  after  mentioning  the  death  of  WiOiam  Bnfas  "ii 
NovH  Forests  que  linguA  Anglorum  Ytene  nnncopatnr,"  goes  on  to  m^i 
"  Nee  mirum,  ut  populi  romor  affirmat^  banc  proouldubio  m'sgnam  Da 
virtutem  esse  et  vindictam.  Antiquis  enxm  temporibus,  Eadwardi  tdlioi^ 
Regis  et  aliorum  Angliae  Begum  prsBdeeessonim  ejus,  eadem  legio  inoofii 
Dei  cultoribus  et  eoclesiis  nitebat  uberrime,  sed  jnssu  Regis  WiUebii 
senioris,  hominibus  fugatis,  domibus  semirutis,  »r^i*>^U  destruetis,  tcn» 
ferarum  taatum  oolebator  habitatione,  et  inde,  ui  creditor,  caosa  <n^ 
infortonii." 
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tbeir  houses  were  puUed  down,  their  churches  were  rooted  chap.  xz. 
up,  and  the  fruitftd  Itind  hecame  a  wilderness.    The  his-  Langruage 
torians  of  both  races  raise  their  indignant  wail  over  the  temporary 
homes  of  man  which   were  changed  into    the  lairs  of^*®"* 
wild  beasts.      The   great    Survey  calmly  gives  us   the  of  the 
names  of  the  Englishmen  who  were  driven  forth  from®^"^^* 
their  wasted  homes,  and  show  how  a  few  of  them  were 
allowed  to  retain  some  small  scraps  of  land  beyond  the 
Umits  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  William's  sport.^    There, 
we  are  told^  amid  the  desolation  which  he  had  wrought, 
the  Conqueror  would  gladly  have  spent  his  life,^  rejoicing 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  lower  animals  during  the  short 
intervals   of   the  slaughter   of   mankind.      But   we  are  The  New 
told  also  that  the  scene  of  William's  greatest  crime  was  ]^^^  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  heaviest  blows  which  were  dealt  'ipon^^*®*"* 
his  house.     A  curse  seemed  to  brood  over  the  region  from 
which  man  had  been  driven  to  make  room  for  the  wild 
beasts.     The  wilderness  which  William  had  made  was  &tal 
to  his  sons  and  to  his  sons'  sons.^   His  second  son  Richard,  Death  of 
a  lad  of  great  promise,  not  yet  gfirded  with  the  belt  of  Riohard; 
knighthood,  was  cut  off  in  the  New  Forest  by  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  stroke,  while  the  wearied  stag  was  fleeing  for  its 

^  Take  one  inttoDoe  in  Domesday,  516;  "  Filii  Godrid  Malf  habent 
de  Bege  Mintertede.  Pater  eomm  tenait  de  Bege  B.  Tudo  se  defendebat 
pro  iii.  hidis  et  dimidiH.  Modo  non  habent  filii  ejna  niai  dimidiam  bidam, 
quD  geldavit  pro  vaA  virgati.  Alia  terra  est  in  fbrestA."  Foreria,  it 
miiit  be  remembered,  ie  wildemesi  rather  than  wood.  So  we  find  more 
than  once  euoh  entries  as  "  Sil^am  habet  Bex  in  foreetft,  nbi  manebant 
TL  homines." 

*  WiU.  Mahn.  iii.  375.  **  Ibi  libenter  Kvnm  exigere,  ibi  plurimis  omitto 
quod  diebns,  oerte  mensibns,  venationee  exeroere  gaudebat.*' 

*  Williiun  of  Malmesbury  goes  on  to  say,  "  Ibi  multa  regio  generi  con- 
tigere  infortonia,  quie  habitatorum  pnesens  audire  volentibus  snggerit 
memofia.'*  He  then  mentions  the  death  of  William  Bufiis  and  the  two 
Bichsrds.  Florence  and  Orderio  speak  to  the  same  efiect,  and  Orderic 
adds  (781  A),  *'  Multiformis  visio  quibusdam  terribiliter  apparuit,  quibus 
ooDsecrstas  edes  pro  educatione  lerarum  derelictas  Dominus  sibi  dispUcert 
pa]am  ostendit." 
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oftAP.  XX.  life  before  him.^  Another  Richard^  a  natural  son  of  Williain't 
ofBiohard  eldest  son  Robert,  died  in  the  same  forest  by  a  cfaanee 

the  ton  of  ^  -^ 

Bob«rt  stroke  of  one  of  his  followers.^  And  how  the  Conqneioi^t 
son  and  suooessor^  the  second  and  baser  William,  perished 
— hy  whose  stroke  none  knew— on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
churches  which  his  &ther  had  levelled  with  the  gronnd,' 
will  come  before  us  at  a  later  stag^  of  our  story.  Oar  agt 
shrinks,  and  is  often  wise  in  shrinking,  from  seeing^  the 
visible  hand  of  Gk)d  in  the  punishments  which  seem,  even 
on  earthy  to  overtake  the  sinner.     The  age  of  William 


>  Winiam  of  Malmesbaiy  (ni  375)  sayi  of  him,  **  Bicardns  mmgoanao 
p«renti  ipeiii  UudiB  alebaA»  puer  delioatas,  nt  id  iBtatulB  pudo,  altam  qdd 
spirant.**  Of  his  death  he  sajB,  "  Tradunt  oeiros  in  Kov&  Fora>t4  tai«> 
brantem  tabidi  aeris  nebulA  morbom  inouniflse."  Orderio's  aooomit  (573C) 
is  more  intelligible;  **Dam  prope  Gaentam  in  NoWt  Foresta  TenanlBr, 
et  quamdam  feram  oaballo  oarrente  pertinaciter  inseqaerotiir.  ad  mOk 
ditellam  valido  oorili  ramo  admodum  constrictus  est  et  letaliter 
The  Continuator  of  William  of  Jnmi^^es  (viiL  9)  tells  the  stoiy  the 
way,  and  adds,  **  Fenmt  malti  qaod  hi  duo  filii  Willehni  Regis  in  ina  dii 
jndido  Dei  perierunt,  qnoniam  multas  villas  et  eodesias  propter  fiaiwif 
foreetam  amplificandam  in  circaita  ipsios  destroxerat." 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  story  in  Domesday,  I41, 141  6,  of  lands  !■ 
Hertfordshire  restored  by  WiUiam  to  their  ancient  owner  as  an  offisriiig  for 
Bicbard's  soul,  but  again,  it  would  seem,  brought  wrongfully  into  depand 
enoe  on  a  Norman  lord;  "In  Teuuinge  tenet  Aldene  de  Petro  ["ds 
Yalongies,"  see  above,  p.  213]  ▼.  hidas  et  dimidiam  ....  Hoe  maneiiiiB 
tenuit  isdem  Aldene  Teignus  R.  E.  et  vendere  potuit.  8ed  W,  Rax  dedil 
hoc  manerium  huic  Aldene  et  matri  ejus  pro  animik  Bicairdifiii  mi,  vt  lp« 
didt  et  per  brevem  suum  ostoidit  Modo  didt  Petrus  quod  babei  hoe 
manerium  ex  dono  R^gis.*' 

I  do  not  understand  the  title  of  "  Beomiae  Dux  **  on  Riohavd's  tosnb  at 
Winchester. 

*  This  Richaid  was  one  of  two  sons  whom  Robert  had  by  a  priests 
daughter  in  the  time  of  his  wanderings.  See  the  stoiy  in  Orderic,  780  D. 
Of  his  death  Florence  (iTOo)  says,  "  Dum  et  ipse  in  venatu  fbiaaet,  a  sos 
milite  sagitti  percossus  interiit."  Orderic  (780  C)  gives  the  same  aoooutti 
more  in  detaiL  William  of  Halmesbury  (iiL  375)  adds,  "Vel,  at  quidaa 
dicnnt,  arboris  ramusculo  equo  per  transeunte  fauces  appensna,**  which 
seems  a  oonfudon  with  the  death  of  the  other  Richard. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1 100.  "  In  loco  quo  Rex  oocubuit  priscis  temporibos 
ecdesia  fuerat  oonstmcta,  sed  patris  sui  tempore,  ut  pnediximns^  ent 
dhruta.*' 
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less  scrupulous.    The  men  of  his  own  daj,  even  men  who  ohap.  zx. 

were  ready  to  do  at  least  justice  to  whatever  was  good  in  Th«»ll««^ 

his  mixed  character,  saw  in  tbe  life  of  William  a  mighty  hm  later 

tngedj,  with  the  avenging  At£  brooding  over  the  sinner 

and  his  house.     Up  to  a  certain  stage  every  scheme  of  his 

brain  prospered^  every  stroke  of  his  hand  was  crowned  with 

victory.    At  length  he  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of 

earthly  greatness;  all  foes  within  and  without  his  realm 

were  laid  helpless  at  his  feet.    Then  came  the  crisis  of  his 

&te.     The  pride  of  greatness  and  victory  overcame  him. 

They  led  him  on  to  those  deeds  of  greater  wrong  by  which 

the  Avenger^  as  in  the  tales  of  old  Hellas,  was  wont  to 

punish  earlier  deeds  of  lesser  wrong.     From  the  invasion 

of  England  William  had  gone  on  to  the  harrying  of 

Northumberland ;  from  the  harrying  of  Northumberland  he 

had  gone  on  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Waltheof  and  to 

the  desolation  of  Hampshire  for  his  own  wanton  pleasure. 

On  the  guilt  followed  the  punishment.    William's  later 

days  of  domestic  trouble,  of  shame  and  defeat^  the  disgraces 

of  his  arms,  the  mysterious  deaths  of  his  offspring,  events 

which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  days^ 

were,  so  men  then  deemed,  so  many  strokes  of  the  sword 

of  the  Avenger  to  requite  the  blood  of  Waltheof  and  the 

ruined  homes  and  churches  of  Hampshire.    To  speculations 

beyond  his  range  the  historian  can  say  neither  Yea  nor 

Nay.    It  is  enough  that,  at  the  moment  of  Waltheors 

death,  William  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  power,  and 

that^  after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  the  historian  of  his  reign 

has  only  to  pass  with  a  swifter  course  through  the  dreary 

years  of  his  later  life  to  the  days  of  his  awful  death  and 

his  more  awful  burial. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE    lATBE    DATS    OF    WILLIAM.^ 
1076 — 1087. 

§  1.  Character  cf  the  later  Beign  of  William. 

duttmcter   rilHE  latter  half  of  William's  reign  has  no  daim  to 
1076-1087.  -^      take  up  at  all  the  same  space  in  oar  history  which 
has  been  given  to  the  former  half.     The    Conqaest  of 
England  was  now  over ;  there  was  no  longer  anj  hope  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.     The  dream  of  delivering  or  con- 
quering England  had  not  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  tlie 
Hope  of     Kings  of  the  North,  but,  if  Englishmen  still  looked  for 
ptmnod"^  '^^^P  ^^°^  ^^^  quarter,  they  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
»way.        appointment.     Of  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation, 
qSeTof      ^^  ^^  *^y  large  portion  of  it,  we  hear  nothing.    A  flingfe 
England,     riot,    in   which   an   unpopular  governor   was   murdered, 
takes  the  place  of  campaigns  like  those  of  Exeter,  Yorkj 
William's    and  Ely.     Of  foreign  warfare,  within  and  withoat  the 
fbl  oon-      Island^  there  is  no  lack^  but  the  war&re  of  these  yean 
JJjJ^SSe      ^  ^^'  ^^  mx^  part  desultory  and  inglorious.     On  the 
Continent  William  had  to  struggle  with  another  revolt 

^  There  is  little  to  remark  on  the  autboiitieB  for  this  Chapter,  which  u* 
the  same  as  those  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  for  some  time.  ^* 
may  however  note  that  the  value  of  Orderic  increases  at  eveiy  ffiep^  ^ 
that  Waoe,  whose  company  we  have  so  long  lost,  joins  as  again  st  ^ 
very  end  of  our  story. 
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ia  the  unconquerable  land  of  Maine ;  he  had  to  straggle  obaf.  xzx. 
with  his  own  undutiful  son  and  with  his  jealous  overlord. 
He  had  to  fight  with  the  Briton  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea^  to  flee  before  the  Bretwealaa  of  the  mainland,  and 
to  win  no  very  glorious  laurels  over  those  of  our  own 
Island.     A  renewed  inroad  of  the  Scottish  King  was  but  Bal&tioiiB 
feebly  avenged^  and  a  more  threatening  attack  from  the  land  and 
joint  powers  of  Denmark  and  Norway   was  staved  off^^**"***** 
by  policy  rather  than  by  arms.     A  petty  campaign  here 
one  year^  another  petty  campaign  there  the  next,  fill  up 
the  last  days  of  William's  Life  till  we  come  to  the  death- 
blow in  the  burning  streets  of  Mantes,  to  the  fruitless 
penitence  of  Saint  Gervase,  to  the  hardly  purchased  tomb 
within  his  own  Saint  Stephen's. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  last  eleven  years  were  the  WHUmii 
years  when  William  was  undisputed  master  of  England.  ^»t^? 
It  was  during  these  years  that  the  Conquest  finally  took 
root.    It  was  now  that  the   relations  between  the  con-  Blending 

of  iho  two 

querors  and  the   conqaered  finally  fixed  themselves.     Itraoei. 
is  to  these  later  days  of  William,  days,  as  fieur  as  England 
is  concerned,  of  government  rather  than  of  warfare,  that 
the  general  pictures  of  his  reign  which  are  given  us  by  Picture  of 
the  native  Chronicler  must  mainly  belong.    That  picture  govern- 
sets  before  us,  not  a  state  of  warfare,  but  a  state  of  "^^^ 
settled   government,  a  government   strict,   harsh,   often 
oppressive,  but  a  government  which  had  its  bright  side, 
and  whose  merits  even  those  who  suffered  from  it  were 
ready  to  admit.     It  is  to  these  more  settled  times  that  Its  good 
we  Lt  chiefly  look  both  for  the  wrong  which  was  done  St^ 
in  William's  days  under  the  form  of  law,  and  for  the 
strict  justice  which  was  dealt  out  to  more  vulgar  offenders. 
Each  picture  aUke  is  eminently  characteristic  of  William. 
Bat  the  remarkable  thing  is  that,  among  all  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made  of  the  oppression  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  the  times,  the  moan  of  the  English  Chronicler 
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oBAP.  XXI.  never  takes  the  shape  which  it  oertainly  would  have  taktt 

in  oar  own  day.    We  have  the  picture  of  an  opprand 

nation^  bat  there  is  not  a  word  to  hint  that  that  oppraiel 

nation  was  what  it  is  now  tlie  fashion  to  call  an  oppicori 

nationality.     We  hear  of  the  hardness  of  the  King,  of  tbi 

wrongdoin^^  of  the  rich  and  of  the  saflferings  of  tiie  poor, 

No  refer-    but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  one  obvious  cause  of  il 

foreign       these  grie&,  that  the  poor  were  the  conquered  natives  of 

^^.*^^  the  soU,  while  the  King  and  the   rich    men  were  tke 

clerks  por-   strangers  who  had  conquered  them.     King  William  m 

«  a  very  wise  man  and  very  rich,  and  more  worshipfbl  and 


stronger  than  any  of  the  Kings  who    had  gone  befcnc 

him."^    But  the  obvious  distinction  which  we  should  at 

once  draw  between  King  William  and   the   Kings  who 

had  gone  before  him  is  nowhere  formally  drawn.    A  mu 

who  drew  his  whole  knowledge  of  William  and  Wiltiam'i 

acts  from  this  memorable  portrait  would  not  learn  from 

it,  any  more  than  he  would  learn  irom  Domesday,  ilut 

Engliah      William  was  a  foreign    Conqueror.'      It   is  plain  thst 

towards      William  and  his  acts  had  made  the  deepest  impresnon 

on  the  man  who  had  looked  on  him  and   had  dwelled 

in  his  court.^      There  was  something  about  William  Hiti 

was  awfiil  and  wonderful  and  unaccustomed;  but  the  ntf 

who   describes  him  nowhere   uses   such    language  as  • 

modem  writer  could  not  fidl  to   use  in   speaking  of  • 

stranger  who  had  won  the   Crown  by  the   edge  of  the 

Latent       sword.     We  must  not  infer  that  the  feeling  of  nation- 

of  the  feel-  ^ty  was  uukuown   to  OUT  forefathers   of  the  eleventh 

ti^^^'    ^i^tury.    Other  passages  of  the  Chronicles  show  plainly 

•  enough  what  their  feehng  was  towards  Frenchmeni  oni- 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  **  Se  cyng  Willelm  \>e  we  embe  specatS  ww  swiSe 
wis  man,  and  evriiSe  rioe,  and  woitffulre  and  strengere  ^nne  aetdg  bu  fa** 
genggar  wsere." 

*  The  passage  quoted  in  p.  406  would  not  imply  more  than  tiiat  Williia 
had  won  the  Crown  in  battle,  like  Edward  the  Fourth  or  Henij  ^ 
^^^^'  >  See  ToL  ii.  p.  165. 
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landish  men,  and  the  like.^     Bnt  it  is  plain  that  the  ohap.  zxi. 

feeling  of  nationalitj,  though  really  felt,  was  in  a  manner 

latent^  that  it  had  not  taken  that  de6nite  and  formal  shape 

which  in  truth  in  most  countries  it  did  not  fullj  take  till 

quite  modem  times.    And  we  must  again  remember  how  Foreign 

in  everything  Cnut  had  paved  the  way  for  William.    The  ^^new. 

causes  which  made  it  possible  for  Cnut  to  reign  in  England 

as  a  national  sovereign,  and  which  made  it  impossible  for 

William  to  do  the  like,  were  causes  which  the  men  of  the 

eleventh  century  could  not  be  expected  fully  to  understand. 

Three  points  in  William's  government  stand  out  pro-  Cbancter- 

minently  in  this  wonderful  picture,  and  all  of  them  are  wiliiAm's 

.,1 

fully  borne  out  by  the  recorded  acts  of  his  life.     He  was      .  * 
strict  and  merciless  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  land,  servatioiiof 
He  Sftvoured  the  clergy  and  promoted  ecclesiastical  reform.  *  *  ^***^  • 
He  was  guilty  of  great  oppression,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  ex-  the  clergy; 
tortion  and  fiscal  demands^  but  oppression  which  was  largely  oppreanon 
doked  under  the  forms  of  law.   On  the  first  of  these  heads  I  ^nng  of 
have  spoken  several  times  already.   It  passed  into  a  proverb  ^^* 
that  a  man  might  go  safely  through  William's  Kingdom  ]^  ^^ 
with  his  bosom  full  of  gold.^    ''  No  man  durst  slay  other  P^f^^ 

®  ^  •'  under 

man,  had  he  never  so  micUe  evil  done  to  the  other." '  WUliam. 
And  if  robbery  and  murder  were  thus  vigorously  put 
down,  the  third  chief  form  of  violence^  outrages  on  female  Punish- 
chastity^  met  with  a  speedy  and  fitting  punishment.^    In  |^^  ^ 
all  this  there  was  much  to  William's  real  honour,  much 

^  See  the  puBage  quoted  in  toI.  U.  pp.  327,  336,  and  again  under 
108S. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  17 1.  R.  Wendorer  (ii.  34)  deveLopes  thia  into  '*  pueUa  "— 
H.  Paria  (ii.  29)  adds  **  viigunoula  " — "  auro  onuata.'* 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*  Nan  man  ne  dorste  alean  o9eme  man,  nefile  he 
nsfre  Bwa  mycel  yfel  gedon  wi9  ]xme  oOeme."  Here  again  we  fed  the 
power  of  the  negatiye  words  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  33a,  336),  and,  I  may  add,  of 
the  doable  negative. 

*  lb.  *'  Gif  hwilc  «ii^Tna.n  h»mde  wi9  wimman  hire  unSancea,  sona  he 
foiloM  ^  lima  )>e  he  mid  pleagode."  The  Chronioler  cleariy  approves  of 
the  mutilation. 
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OHAP.  xzx.  which  hindered  him  from  being  looked  on  vrith  unmixed 

Eodenas-    hatred.    The  second  point  would  also  in  those  days  go  &r 

fomu.        to  balance  the  darker  side  of  his  role.    Stark  as  he  was  to 

those  who  withstood  his  will,  he  was  mild  to  the  good 

men  who  loved  Grod.^  His  days  were  a  time  when  chordiei 

were  built,  when  monasteries  were  reformed,  when  the  rok 

of  Saint  Benedict  was  strictly  followed,  and  when  men 

careMly  discharged  the  duties  belonging  to  their  order.* 

Theforert  But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.     There  were 

-.       ^,     the  forests  and  the  forest  laws.^    There  were  the  castles 

ThecasUei. 

and  the  oppression  which  followed  on  them.^    There  wm 

Fiical  op-    the  heavy  taxation.     "  The  King  was  so  very  etark,  and 

'^^^^^'     took  of  his   subjects   many  marks   of   gold    and    more 

pounds  of  silver^  that  he  took  by  right  and  with  mickk 

nnright  of  his  landfolk   for  little  need.     He  was  into 

covetousness    Mien,  and   greediness  he  loved   withal."' 

Then  there  was  the  old  complaint,  made  more  grievoiifl  no 

Opmadon  doubt  Under  foreign  rule,  of  the  doings  of  the  King's  Beeves. 

^laeym.      There  was  the  grasping  way  in  which  William  made  monef 

out  of  those  lands  of  the  Crown  which  under  him  finalfy 

ceased  to  be  the  lands  of  the  people.^    This  state  of  things 

**  UnUw."  was  what  our  fiskthers  called  unlaw ^  a  state  of  things  whoe 

law  was  on  the  mouths  of  men  in  power,  but  where  law 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  169. 

'  Cbion.  Petrib.  1087.  "  Eac  ^  land  wm  swiVe  afylled  mid  munecMi, 
and  ^  leofodan  heora  lif  after  Sea  BeDediotus  regale,  and  se  Xpendom  «m 
Bwilc  on  hifl  daege,  |«Bt  sbIc  man  hw»t  his  hade  to  belampe  folgade^  ae  ^ 
wolde."  '  See  abo^e,  p.  610. 

*  See  above,  p.  i^Of  and  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  u.  s.  **Se  oyng  wee  swa  swiVe  atearc,  and  benam  of 
hia  under)>eoddan  manig  marc  goldea  and  ma  hundred  panda  aeottrea^  ^ 
he  nam  be  rihte  and  mid  myoelan  anrihte  of  hia  landleode  fi>r  titielrs 
neode.  He  wsea  on  gitaunge  befeallan,  and  gredinteaae  he  hilbde  mid 
ealle."  Theae  worda  aeem  to  ahow  that  William'a  habita  of  exaction  at 
leaat  grew  upon  him  in  hia  later  daya.  Thia  ia  probably  what  later  writer^ 
like  Matthew  of  Weetminater  (1083),  meant  by  aaying  that  he  became  a 
tyrant  ("  &ctaa  avarior  et  de  Rege  tyrannior*')  after  the  death  of  Matilda. 

*  See  above,  p.  94. 
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itself  became  the  instrament  of  wrong.     In  sucli  a  state  of  ohap.  xzi. 
things  it  was  not  wonderfal  if  all  classes,  the  conquered  Alleged 
as  well  as  the  conquerors,  shared  in  a  general  corruption ;  of  maiinen. 
that  '^little  righteousness  was  in  this  land  amid  any 
men"^      The  bright   and  the  dark  side  of  William's 
government,  his  strict  police  and  his  extortions  and  con- 
fiscations^ were  doubtless  not  unconnected  with  each  other. 
Many- a  man  whose  lands  had  been  forfeited,  or  who  had 
been  ground  to  the  earth  by  William's  taxation,  may  have 
taken  to  unlawftil  courses,  and  may  have  swelled  the 
ranks  of  those  thieves  and  murderers  whom  it  was  William's 
honest  object  to  put  down  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.    The 
picture  given  of  William's  fiscal  exactions  is  graphic  and 
pithy;   ''The  King  and  the  headmen  loved   much  and 
overmuch  covetousness  on  gold  and  on  silver^  and  they 
recked  not  how  sinfully  it  was  gotten,  if  only  it  came  to 
them.    The  King  gave  his  land  so  dear  to  bargain  as  it  William's 
might  be  dearest ;  then  came  some  other  and  bade  more  ,^thU« 
than  the  other  had  given^  and  the  King  let  it  to  the^^°*°^ 
man  that  bade  him  more ;  then  came  the  third  and  bade 
yet  more,  and  the  King  let  it  to  that  man's  hands  that 
bade  most  of  all ;  and  he  recked  not  how  very' sinfully  the 
reeves  got  it  of  poor  men,  nor  how  many  unlaws  they 
did.    And  as  man  spake  more  of  right  law,  so  man  did 
more  unlato.    They  reared  up  unright  tolls,  and  many  other 
tmright  things  they  did  that  are  hard  to  reckon." '    We 
most  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these  reeves  were  Eng-  Oppreadoii 
lishmen^^  and  the  annals  of  all  nations  bear  witness  that  ^tee^ 
an  enslaved  people  always  sufiers  more  deeply  from  those 

*  Chitm.  Petrib.  1087.  He  ezceptf  only  the  monks,  and  some  only  of 
tiMm ;  **  Baton  mid  mnneoan  ane  Jmo*  |mr  hi  waeli  ferdon." 

'  lb.  The  latter  part  is  most  emphatic ;  '*  Se  cyng  .  .  .  ne  rohte  na 
hn  swiiSe  synlice  ^  gere&n  hit  begeatan  of  earme  mannon,  ne  hu  manige 
ttslo^  hi  dydon.  Ac  twa  man  twifioT  tpae  emhe  rihte  lage,  twa  ma$m dyde 
*ttre  wda^fa.  Hi  arerdon  nnrihte  toUas,  and  manige  ottre  unriht  hi  dydan, 
^  nndon  «arfe>e  to  areooenne."  *  See  Appendix  C. 
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OHAP.  zxT.  of  its  own  blood  who  take  service  under  the  conqneran 
than  it  suffers  from  the  conquerors  themselves.  Englidi 
reeves  serving  under  William  were  not  likely  to  be  among 
the  most  scrupulous  or  high-minded  of  Englishmen^  and 
they  would  have  better  opportunities  than  strangen 
for  carrying  on  that  kind  of  oppression  which  dokes 
itself  under  the  forms  of  law.  For  it  is  clearly  oppressMii 
of  this  kind  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  William  and  lik 
officers,  not  deeds  of  open  yiolence^  which  it  would  have 
been  altogether  against  William's  principle  and  policy  to 
encourage. 
William'B  By  these  various  means  William  wrung  out  of  the  un- 
▼enue.  happy  nation  a  revenue  which  made  him  richer  and 
mightier  than  all  his  predecessors.  One  statement  fixes  his 
regular  daily  income  at  the  incredible  sum  of  more  than  t 
thousand  and  sixty  pounds  of  silver.!  The  exaggeratioii  is 
manifest ;  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  a  proverbial  ezaggenb- 
tion  mistaken  for  a  serious  piece  of  arithmetic;  but  it 
shows  the  popular  belief  as  to  the  boundless  wealth  whidi 
William  gathered  tc^^her.  The  vast  tracts  of  land 
held  by  the  Crown,  which  were  let,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
tenants  who  were  made  to  pay  the  uttermost  farthing, 
the  tributes  of  the  towns,  and  occasional  taxes  or  bene- 
HiB  out-  volences,  filled  William's  coffers,  while  his  outgoings  were 
^^1  comparatively  small.  His  followers  had  been  rewarded 
with  grants  of  lands,  and  the  feudal  tenures  of  thon 
lands,  combined  with  the  old  English  law  of  irinoda  neee^^ 
sitai^  supplied  him  with  an  army  almost  without  cost. 
Way  of:     Dependents  of  a  lower  class,  old  soldiers  who  had  been 

rewarding 

Bxnallerde-  less   lucky   than  their  comrades.  Englishmen  on   whcwi 

pendents. 


^  Old.  Vit  523  B.  "  Ipn  Begi,  ut  fertar,  mUle  et  Bezaginte  Want 
leniis  monete,  BoUdique  triginta  et  tree  oboli,  ex  jnstu  redditibna  Ai>giw 
per  stngaloe  dies  reddnntur,  exoeptis  mnneribus  regiis  et  reatnam 
tionibiis,  aliisqae  mdtiplicibas  negotiia  que  Begia  nrarinm 
adaugent."  The  place  of  this  statement  in  the  nairaiiTe  show*  that  it  m 
meant  to  apply  to  WiUiam  as  well  as  to  Heniy. 
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William  had  looked  with  a  more  merciful  eye  than  usual,  ohap.  xxi. 

could  be  provided  for,  without  drawing  on  the  royal  purse, 

by  quartering   them  on  some  monastery,   or    on   some 

grantee  who  took  their  maintenance  as  part  of  his  tenure.^ 

William  was  doubtless  the  wealthiest  prince  of  his  time, 

and  he  kept  up  his  royal  state  with  fitting  dignity.     The  The  roga^ 

national  Assemblies  prescribed  by  English  Law  were  care-  kept  up  by 

folly  held  at  the  accustomed   places  and   seasons,   and    ^"^"^ 

doubtless  with  more  than  the  accustomed  splendour.    '*  He 

was  yery  worshipful  j   thrice  he  bare  his  kingly  helm 

each  year,  so  oft  as  he  was  in  England.     At  Easter  he 

bare  it  at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  at«*Win- 

Midwinter  at  Gloucester;   and  then  were  with  him  all  Weetmin- 

the  rich  men  over  all  England,  Archbishops  and  suffragan  GiodoMter. 

Bishops  and  Abbots  and  Earls  and  Theg^s  and  Knights."^ 

The  body  thus  gathered  together  kept  their  old  oonstitu-  Name  of 

tioual  name  of  the  Witan,'  and  pieces  of  their  legislation  goes  on. 

are  preserved  to  us  both  in  the  records  of  the  Chronicles 

and  in  the  extant  text  of  the  documents  themselves.    Most 

of  these  statutes  evidently  belong  to  these  later  and  more 

settled  years  of  William^s  reign.    The  ordinance  for  taking  loBtinoes 

the  Great  Survey,  and  that  other  ordinance  which  decreed  lUm'slegis- 

that  every  man  in  the  land  should  be  the  man  of  the  King,'^^^^' 

both  appear  in  the  national  Annals.^    Others  of  William's 

'  See  the  very  coriouB  stoiy  in  Hist.  Ab.  iL  6  of  one  Hermer,  a  knight 
of  the  Abbey  (aee  above,  p.  478),  who  was  taken  by  piratee  and  seemingly 
loit  his  hands.  He  had  no  lands,  and  he  asked  the  King  for  a  means  of 
maintenanoe ;  "  Cai  Rex  oompatiens  abbati  mandavit  debere  se  hujuamodi 
homini  tantnm  terra  aliqaorsum  providere,  qua  quamdiu  vixerit  possit  sus- 
tentari."  The  Abbot  granted  him  an  estate  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  See  also  another  story  in  Domesday,  2iSb,  A  King's  Beeve 
named  Osgeat,  doubtless  an  Englishman,  held  lands  in  Bedfordshire  which 
"  tennit  i,  sochemaxmus  T.  B.  E.,  qnem  Bex  W.  com  terrft  hac  prsedicto 
pnefiecto  commendavit,  ut  quamdiu  viveret  viotum  et  vestitum  ei  prsberet." 

*  Chion.  Petrib.  1087.  **  Eac  he  wses  swyVe  wurGful;  Jnriwa  he  ber  his 
eynehelm  alee  geare,  swa  oft  swa  he  waes  on  Englelande/*  &c.  See  above, 
p.  329- 

•  See  Chron.  Petrib.  1085,  1086.  *  lb. 
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oHAF.  zzi.  ordinances  regulated   the  relations  between  the   Frendi 

^^ht^  and  English  inhabitants  of  the  country.     The  two  races 

^^««n        appear  on  terms  of  legal  equality,  but,  as  in  the  settle- 

English,     ment  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  within  the  Roman  EmpiTe, 

te^th^    each  race  was,  for  some  purposes,  allowed  to  retain  the 

own  Law.   use  of  its  own  Law.     Frenchmen  who  had   settled  in 

^J^^^  England  in  King  Eadward's  days,  and  who  had  become 

orantM     naturalized  English   subjects,  were  counted   as  English- 

men.^    Other  Frenchmen,  William's  own  followers  or  those 

who  had  come  into  the  bmd  during  his  reign^  were  allowed 

to  keep  some  of  their  national  customs  with  regard  to  the 

trial  of  judicial  causes.     In  cases  of  appeal^  at  all  events 

where  there  was  no  convincing  evidence^  the  Law  of  each 

nation  allowed  a  reference  to  the  direct  judgement  of  God. 

Englfsh      But  in  England  this  reference  took  the  form  of  the  ordeal 

S^eiil.        of  water  or  of  hot  iron-,^  while  in  Normandy  it  took  tlie 

NannM     form  of  wager  of  battle.     William  recognized  both  modes 

wagerof     ^f  trial.     When   a  man  of  either  race  was  appealed  by 

battle.        g  jiiiii^  ^f  Yds  own  race,  they  no  doubt  followed  their  own 

Begola-      Law.     But  special  provisions  are  made  for  the  case  of  a 

tiona  of 

appeals      man  of  either  race  appealing  a  man  of  the  other  race.     If 

Fren^'and^  Frenchman  appealed  an  Englishman,  the  Englishman 

I^Uah-      had  the  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial.    In  the  case  of  an 

Englishman  appealing  a  Frenchman  and  declining^  boili 

ordeal  and  battle,  the  Frenchman  might  purge  himBelf 

by  oath.^    Two  other  pieces  of  William's  legislation 


^  W.  Stabbe,  Select  Cbarten,  80.  '*  Omnis  Franoigena  qni  iemptae 
Regis  Edwardi  propinqui  mei  fuit  in  Anglill  partioepe  consaetadiniim 
Anglorum,  quod  ipd  dicunt  onJUote  et  anacote,  pensoWatar  secnnduiii  legem 
Anglorom.  Hoc  deoretum  sancitum  est  in  civitate  Claudi&.*  As  no 
Gloucester  Gemdt  was  bold  in  the  earlier  times  of  William,  this  statote 
must  belong  to  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached. 

*  See  for  instance  the  minute  directions  about  the  ordeal  in  the  Laws  of 
^thelstan.  ii.  23  (Thorpe,  i.  aio ;  Schmid,  I44),  and  the  legend  of  Bmma, 
vol.  iL  p.  568. 

'  See  the  statute  in  W.  Stubfae,  Select  Charters,  81.  '«I>ecratiuii 
est  ut,  si  Franoigena  appellaverit  Anglum  de  perjurio  aut  mordro,  fiiito. 
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worthy  of  still  more  special  notice.    The  hateful  trade  in-  ohap.  zzi. 
human  flesh,  in  its  cruellest  form  of  sellinfi"  men  into  ^7  .  .. 

'  <^  ftgainflt  the 

foreign    lands^  the    sin    against  which    Saint  Wul&tanii»ve  trade, 
preached  to  the  burghers   of   Bristol,^  is  forbidden  by 
William,  as  it  had  been  forbidden  by  earlier  Kings.     Con- 
fiscation of  lands  and  goods  is  the  punishment  denounced 
against  him  who  shall  sell  a  man  out  of  the  land.^    In 
this  enactment  William  acted  as  a  just  and  merciful  King^ 
and  he  no  doubt  believed  that  he  was  acting  as  a  just 
and  merciful  King  in  the  enactment  which  follows  it. 
Following  out  his  own  general  practice  throughout  life,  The  pan- 
William   altogether    forbade   the    punishment   of   death,  aeath  for- 
No  man  vras  to  be  hanged  or  otherwise  put  to  death  for  ^JjJJij^a* 
any  crime  whatever.     But  instead  of  death  William  or-  ordered, 
dained  punishments  which,  according  to  modem  notions, 
were  worse  than  death.     The  man  whose  crimes  deserved 
death,  but  whose  life  William's  mercy  spared,  was  doomed 
to  the  horrible  penalties  of  blinding — blinding  in  its  most 
frightful  form — ^and  of  fouler  mutilation  still.^ 

Of  the  man  himself  our  one  personal  portrait  clearly  Williun's 
belongs  to  his  later  years.     William's  height  was  tall^  |^^^ 
bat  not  excessive;   he  was  neither  a  g^nt  like  Harold 
Hardrada  nor  a  small  man  like  Eadgar  and  Cnut.     His 
countenance  was  stem;  the  fore  part  of  his  head  was 

homicidio,  ran,  quod  Angli  dicunt  apertam  Tapinam  qu»  negari  non 
potest,  Anglut  ae  defendat  per  quod  meliuB  voluerit,  aut  jodicio  ferri  aut 
dueOo.  ...  Si  Angina  Frandgenam  appeUaverit  et  probare  nolaerit 
jndicio  ant  dueUo,  toIo  tamen  Frandgenam  purgare  se  sacramento  non 
frwto."  1  See  above,  p.  385. 

'  Stnbbs,  Select  Charters,  85.  **  Ego  prohibeo  nt  nullus  yendat  hominem 
tttra  patriam  snper  plenam  forisfiictuTam  meauL" 

*  lb.  '*  Interdioo  etiam  ne  quts  ocddatur  ant  snspendatur  pro  aliqnH 
^p&i  Bed  eniantur  oouli  et  testiculi  abscindantor.  Et  hoc  pneceptom 
Bon  sit  Tiolatam  super  forisfacturam  meam  plenam.'*  This  was  the  most 
^tal  way  of  tearing  oat  the  eyes,  that  indulged  in  by  Bobert  of  Belesme, 
ud  to  which  Heniy  the  Second  at  least  confessed  a  tendency  (see  Heniy 
of  Huntingdon's  story  in  Anglia  Sacra,  iL  698,  and  WUliam  Fitz-Stepben, 
^iles,  u  371) ;  for  other  and  milder  ways,  see  Ducange  in  Ahatinare, 

VOL.  IV.  8  S 


anoe. 
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OBAF.  zzi.  bald ;  whether  standing  or  sitting  his  look  was  woishipfiil 
and  Idngly.     Such  he  appears  in  the  Tapestry;  such  he 
is  described  by  one  who  may  have  looked  on  the  grest 
His  ooipu-  King  with  childish  wonder.     But  in  his  latter  days  his 
^"'^'         majestic  fig^e  was  disfigured  by  excessive  corpulence.^ 
Still,  unwieldy  as  he  became,  he  never  lost  the  power  of 
motion  like  Henry  the  Eighth;  he  was  able  to  mount 
^lendour  a  horsc  to  the  end  of  his  days.     At  the  times  of  the 
loxat         three  great  yearly  Assemblies  William  appeared  in  all  his 
glory.     All  the   great  men  of  his  realm  were   gathered 
together,  not  only  for  counsel  on  the  affiiirs  of  ihe  King- 
dom, but  to  join  in  their  sovereign's  royal  feasts,  when 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  lands  came  to  see  his  magni- 
ficence,  and  when  William  showed  himself  affable  and 
^^ ,  courteous  and  bountiful  to  all.^     Yet  perhaps  it  is  not 

ayftrioe. 

without  significance  that  the  historian  who  gives  us  thii 
splendid  picture  goes  on  immediately  to  speak  of  his 
avarice  and  extortions  in  words  hardly  differing  from  those 
of  the  native  Chronicler.^  So  too  it  is  immediately  after 
describing  William's  care  in  regularly  summoning  the 
constitutional  Assemblies  of  the  Kingdom  that  the  native 
Chronicler  himself  goes  on  to  tell  us  ''how  stark  tlie 
King  was,  and  how  no  man  durst  do  anything  against 
his  will;   how  he  had  Earls  in  bonds  that  did  against 


^  Will.  Malm.  iii.  279.  '' Justn  fiiit  Btatam,  immenBiB 
fftde  tetk,  froote  capillis  nudft,  roboris  ingontis  in  laoertis  .  .  • 
dignitatis  aedens  et  stana,  qnamqiuun  obedtae  yentris  nimia  protensa  ooipua 
regium  deformaret."  So  he  appears  in  Orderio  (656  A)  as  **  pinguiariffloi 
Rez  GuOlelmns/' 

'  lb.  "  Omnes  eo  oujnsoumque  professionis  magnates  regium  edictam 
acoersiebat,  ut  ezteramm  gentium  legati  spedem  multitndinis  ai^Mumtum* 
qne  deliciarum  mirarentor.  Neo  ullo  tempore  oomior  ant  indulgcndi 
fiMsilior  erat,  ut  qui  advenerunt  largitatem  ejus  cum  divitiis  oooqiuulnn 
ubique  gentium  jactitarent" 

'  lb.  a8o.  **  Sola  est  de  qu4  nonnihil  culpetur  peounie  aggestio,  quaa 
undecumque  captatis  oocasionibus,  honeetas  modo  et  regift  dignitate  noa 
inferiores  posset  dioere,  oongregabat."  He  goes  on  to  make  some  cmiov 
excuses  for  William's  extortions. 
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his  will^  how  Bishops   he  set  of  their  Bishopricks  and  ohap.  xxi« 
Abbots  of  their  Abbeys^  how  he  had  Thegns  in  prison^ 
and  how  at  last  he  spared  not  his  own  brother."  ^ 

In  this  hist  picture  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  Strength 
worst  acts  of  William^s  reign  are  mingled  together ;  but  tical^tkir 
all  join  to  set  before  us  the  picture  of  a  iroyemment  far  P?*"™  ^^ 

•»  -^  o  his  govern- 

etronger^  &r  more  arbitrary,  than  anything  that  England  ment. 
had  ever  seen  before.  William  strictly  followed  consti- 
tutional forms,  because  he  could  afford  to  do  so,  and  yet 
could  none  the  less  wield  a  power  which  in  his  hands 
amounted  to  a  practical  despotism.  King  of  the  English 
according  to  the  Law  of  England,  he  extended  the  royal 
power  in  its  greatest  fulness  over  all  his  subjects  of  either 
race ;  personal  lord  of  every  man  in  his  Kingdom,  feudal 
superior  of  his  tenants-in-chief,  military  commander  alike 
of  his  feudal  followers,  of  his  hired  soldiers,  and  of  the 
old  constitutional  force  of  the  Kingdom — in  one  or  other 
of  these  various  characters  William  contrived  to  wield  a 
power  such  as  no  other  prince  in  Europe  wielded^  save 
only  the  Caliph  at  Cordova  and  the  Csesar  at  Byzantium. 
And,  by  a  strange  turning  about  of  events,  one  of  William's 
brother  despots  became  in  some  sort  his  rival.  Among  English, 
the  Englishmen  who  at  various  times  during  William's  gel^ce  at 
reign  sought  fresh  homes  in  foreign  lands,  not  a  few  made  ^i>*^-. 
their  way  to  the  New  Rome,  and  there,  in  the  service  of 
the  Eastern  Emperors^  they  not  uncommonly  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  the  kinsmen  of  their  conquerors 
in  open  battle. 

The  movement  towards  the  East  probably  began  in  the 
very  first  days  of  William's  reign.  No  career  was  more 
attractive  to  a  banished  Englishman,  especially  to  a  native 

'  In  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  the  description  of  the  yearly 
Aswmblies  is  at  once  followed  by  the  words,  *'  Swilce  he  wvs  eao  swy'Se 
■teaio  man  and  rmfie  swa  Het  man  ne  dorste  nan  >ing  ongean  his  willan 
<lon,"  Ac. 

s  s  a 
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oHAP.  XXI.  of  the  Scandinavian  parte  of  England,  than  the  career  wfaicb 

was  offered  by  that  Warangian  guard  to.which  the  exploits 

of  Harold   Hardrada    must  have  given  redoubled   fiume 

throughout  Northern  Europe.^     But  the  chief  migration 

in  this  direction  plainly  took  place  in  the  later  days  of 

William,  when  the  revolutions  of  Eastern  Europe  opened 

a  fresh  and   specially  attractive  career  to  Englishmen. 

Men  who  found  it  vain  to  strive  any  longer  against  the 

Normans  in  their  own  land  found  a  tempting  field  on 

which  they  might  meet  Normans  in  arms  in  lands  beyond 

the  sea.    An  Emperor  had  risen  to  power,  whose  fiune, 

somewhat  disproportionate  perhaps  to  his  exploits^   has 

been  &r  more  widely  spread  through  Western  Europe  than 

that  of  most  of  the  Byzantine  Ciesars.    And  he  was  the 

AooeanoD   special  foe  of  the  Normans.    Alexios  Komnfinos  had  barely 

Koomdnoe.  ^^^  crowned  in  Saint  Sophia '  when  the  Eastern  Empire 

^ril  I,      ^ng  invaded  by  the  Normans  of  Apulia  under  the  com- 

jtobert       niand  of  their  femious  Duke  Bobert  Wiscard,  who   by 

"Sf^*^     writers  in  distant  lands  has  been  stran&rely  mistaken  for 

theEMtern  an  English  Eong.^     Bat  on  the  shores  of  Epeiros,  no 

less  than  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  the  Norman  had  to 

m,eet  Englishmen  in  battie  before  he  could  lay  any  daim 

English      to  the  name  of  Conqueror.     The  danger  of  the  Empire, 

monts.        &>3Ld  the  prospect  of  fighting  under  its  banners  against 

Norman  enemies^  had  clearly  drawn  a  new  reinforcement 

of  English   warriors  to  the   side  of  Alexios.^      Bobert 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  75  et  aeqq. 

'  See  hifl  daughter  Azma,  Alex.  iii.  i ;  Finlaj,  Byz.  Emp.  u.  63. 

*  The  first  inyasion  of  Bobert  Wiaoard  is  described  in  the  tliinl  aad 
fourth  books  of  Adiu^  in  the  foorth  book  jyf  WiUiun  of  Apulia  in  Mnra* 
tori,  vol.  Y.,  and  in  the  third  book  of  Geofirey  Malateita  in  the  same 
volume.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  162  ;  Gibhon,  c  Ivi.  (z. 
278,  Milman) ;  Finlaj,  ii.  88.  It  is  the  Polish  historian  Dlugoaa  (L  45) 
who,  under  the  year  1056,  speaks  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  as  **a  Robette 
AngUa  Bege  RomA  pulsus." 

*  This  seems  to  me  quite  pUiin  from  the  account  of  Ordeiio  (508  A), 
though  he  has  placed  it  quite  out  of  chronological  order,  at  the  veiy  begin- 
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crossed  the  Hadriatic  and  besieged  Dyrrliachion^  the  city  ohap.  xzl 
whose  Liter  name  had  wiped  ont  the  memory  of  the  more  ^^^^ 
ancient  Epidamnos.^     Alexios  came  to  its  reKef  at  the*^«Bm- 

*  mre  and 


head  of  one  of  those  gatherings  of  men   of  all  races,  besiegoi 
tongues,  and  creeds,  which  were  wont  in  those  days  to^^^^ 
fight  side  by  side  around  the  eagles  of  the  Eastern  Rome.  Jttn«.io8i. 
With  Greeks  disguised  under  the  name  of  Romans  andoomesto 
Slaves  disguised  under  the  name  of  Macedonians,*  came  *^*i^^ 
Mahometan    Turks    fifirhtinfi:  in  Europe    for  the  throne  ohion. 
which  they  threatened  in  Asia^^  Paulician  heretics  whom  1081. 


persecution   had    changed    from    a    religious    sect    into  Hit  motley 
a  warlike    tribe/    and    Franks,   men    of    Latin    speech 
and  faith^   fighting  against  men  of   their  own   tongue 
in  the  cause  of  the  rival  Church  and  Empire.^     And 

ning  of  William's  reign.  The  EngliBh  exiles  "  militi»  Alexii  Imperatoria 
Conatantinopolitani  seae  andacter  obtnlerant,  ....  contra  quem  Bod- 
bertns  Wiaoardns  Apuliae  Dux  cam  suia  omniboB  anna  levaverat.  .  .  . 
Exsales  igitur  Anglorum  favorabiliter  a  GrBcis  suscepii  rant,  et  Nor- 
mannicifl  legiunibua,  qu«  nimium  Pelasgis  adversabantur,  oppodti  sunt." 
Now  the  English  exiles  can  no  more  have  joined  Alexios  in  1067  than 
Ingulf  (Gale,  74)  can  have  been  presented  at  his  court  at  some  time 
between  105 1  and  1066.  And  Orderic  gives  so  minute  and  accurate  a 
description  of  the  state  of  things  that  he  can  hardly  have  used  the  name 
of  Alexios  in  mere  carelessness.  Englishmen  had  doubtless  been  joining 
the  Warangian  force  all  along,  bat  a  special  reinforcement  went  in  1081. 

*  On  the  history  of  the  name  Dyrrbachion,  see  Mr.  E.  B.  James  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography.  Both  Anna  and  William  of  Apulia  keep  the 
correct  form  of  the  name^Anna  indeed  once  (L  7)  s])eaks  of  Epidamnoo^ 
hut  in  Geoftey  Malaterra  it  has  become  Duraciumi  the  modem  Duraszo, 
a  form  which  provoked  a  pun  on  the  verb  durare.    See  Alberic,  108 1. 

*  McurcMrc*  and  B^rraXoi  appear  in  Anna,  iv.  4.  On  their  Slavonic 
dflsoent,  see  Finlay,  ii.  55. 

*  Anua,  iv.  4.  ol  w€pi  ri^  'Ax^9^  oUovktc*  Tovfutoi. 

*  The  MarcxoToc  of  Anna.   See  Finlay,  ii.  79. 

*  Anna,  u.  s.  rSnf  ^paf^iueStv  rorfii&nm  6  TkavovintidTiit  kkA  K«r^ray- 
^"^  h  O0tiW€fyr6wwKo9,  ix  yhovt  r^  iwMntfdaa^  Xax^*  The  French- 
■peaking  people  are  in  Anna's  style  ^pdtyyoi,  KtXroi,  AariVot,  just  as  in 
Orderic  and  William  of  Apulia  the  Byzantines  are  Gneoi,  Achivl,  Danai, 
Pelaagi,  Thraoes,  anything.  When  we  read  rach  a  sentence  as  ISlsMwr 
o(  Aarvoi  ro  *Fu/laXK^  mpArtv/io,  we  seem  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Dedi  or  of  the  Tarquins. 

Constantine   Hambertopoftloa   (Humbertieiet  or   Humbertiiu/)  is   said 
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€014?.  zxi.  among  this  strange  assemblage  were  men  of  whom  we 
g^®jj^      read  with  a  thrill  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  that  they 
Waran-      were  deemed  the  brayest  and  most  fkithfnl   of  all  who 
were  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Augustus.^     Byzan- 
tine and  Norman  accounts  agree  in  setting  before  as  the 
Warangians,  the  English,  the  Barbarians  of  the  Isle  of 
Thoul^j  as  the  force  in  which,  among  all   their   Taried 
Th«ir  axM.  bands,  the  Eastern  Csesara  put  their  firmest  trust.^    Beneafli 
the  walls  of  Dyrrhachion>  as  on  the  height  of  Senlao^  tiiqr 
bore  the  two-handed  Danish  axe^  and  at  Dyrrhadiion,  no 
less  than  on  Senlac,  the  Norman  writers  themselveB  bear 
witness  to  the  terrible  effect  with  which  the  Danish  axe 
Battle  of    was  wielded.^    The  battle  was  lost ;  the  Csesar  of  the  East 
^^        fled  before  the  Norman  invader,^  as  his  momentary  ally, 
C^ber  18,  ^jjQ  Csesar  of  the  West,  was  to  do  before  many  years  had 
Defeat  of    P^'^sed  away.^    But  England  at  least  lost  no  honour  on  that 
AlexioB.      fj^^i  ^i^y      YoT  a  while  the  Normans  gave  way  before  the 
Warangian  dxarge.   When  a  sudden  flank  attack  threw  the 

to  have  been  a  diacontented  nephew  of  Bobert  Wiacard.  See  Finlay, 
11.  72. 

Somewhat  lafter,  about  1087,  we  find  Flemish  auziliarieB  fighting  Ibr 
Alezios.    See  Anna,  vii.  7. 

^  Gauf.  MaL  iii.  27  (Muratori,  ▼.  584).  <<  Waringi,  in  qnibiu  Impentofi 
maxima  qpes  victorisB  fiierat." 

*  We  appear  in  the  actual  description  of  the  battle  (Anna,  iv.  6>  as 
ol  vcCp  fiaZiCwTti  [cf.  our  oldest  character  in  Ptokopioe,  BeQ.  Goth.  ir.  ao] 
Bdpfiapot,  ol  wtK€iwp6poi,  Elsewhere  (ii.  9)  we  are  oihtr^  Oo^Xqt  Bipayyoi^ 
ol  vtktiewpSpoi  fidpliapoi.  The  commander  of  this  contingent  was  NabitAs 
(vii.  3,  6  dpxuif  BapoYgioM  Na/tvJn/t).  I  wish  I  oould  identify  him  or  his 
name.  That  this  contingent  was  English  seems  plabok  from  the  mention 
of  Thould,  but  Greoffinpy  Malaterra  says  still  more  directly  (iiL  ay, 
p.  584),  "Angli  quos  Waringos  appellant,  ab  Imperatoie  primUm 
eongrtatils  expetaUea.** 

*  Gauf.  Mai.  u.  s.  "  Angli  .  .  .  caudaiis  bipennibus,  quibus  boo  genus 
hominum  potissimum  utitur,  infestissime  instantes,  nostris  admodnm  ia- 
portuni  primo  esse  cosperunt"  Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  474. 

*  Anna  describes  her  father's  flight  in  iv.  7.  Even  in  flight  bowewr  be 
did  some  prodigies  of  valour. 

*  Bee  vol.  L  p.  171.   On  the  dealings  of  Alezioe  with  the  ^  'i 
*Evipixo9t  see  Anoa^  iii.  to  ;  v.  5. 
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yictorious  and  wearied  English  into  confusion,  the  main  obap.  xxl 
body  of  the  axemen  died,  like  King  Harold's  Housecarls,  ^**^£^^ 
around  their  standard.^    The  remnant  retreated  and  made  of  the 
a  stand  in  and  around  the  neighbouring  church  of  Saint 
Michael;   but  the  beloved  Norman  means  of  destruction 
was  brought  against  them,  and  they  died,  as  the  Normans 
were  said  to  have  died  at  York,^  crushed  and  scorched 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  burning  temple.^     For  others  who  AleziM 
had  not  joined   in  the  march  to   Dyrrhachion,  or  whoKibAtos 
entered   the  service  after  the  battle,  Alexios  began  to^^^ 
build  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fropontis   the   city  of 
KibdtoB,  their  ark  of  refuge,  whose  name  on  French- 
speaking  lips  was  degraded  into  ChevetoU^     But  as  thenieybe- 
Normans,  Bobert  himself  and  his  son  Bohemund,  con-  i^|[!|^^ 
tinued  to  harass  the  Empire,  Alexios  recalled  the  English  ^7- 

ffllAXu* 

to  the  Imperial  city,  and  made  them  the  special  guards 

of  his  person  and  palace.^     They  served  in  later  stages 

of  the  war.     Kastoria,  besieged  by  Bohemund,  was,  after  Bohemimd 

a  gallant  defence,  surrendered  to  him  by  three  hundred  g^ri*. 

1083. 

'  Aim»,  iv.  6.  Ivc2  tk  ot  w€KtmHp6poi  mt  a(rr6$  6  ro6r«m  dpxt/ybt  6  Na/i- 
«ir7t  8('  dwuplay  mt  B^pfUmiTa  b^vT€fC¥  0€0aikM^4$  [ct  vol.  iii  pp.  481, 
489I  htaifhtf  r$«  *Pto/Mir«r7«  vapar^coM  Ariffufffay,  mrti&dorru  ffvpifiaXMiP  iw 
lo^  Bv/tf  Tdi$  Kii\rot$  {xal  ydft  oix  li^row  ixflwitv  wtftl  rc^t  /taxc^t  *nt 
0^01  ktgOvfi&r€pol  ^iw  not  rw  KcXrwr  Iw  ra6r^  r^  /*^^  M  AvoHaitTtt) 
M9M9wtaMATa$  TO&rov$  fj9ri  mt  doBitaiifwra*  6  'To/ariprot  $HuydfMvo$,  mt  rovrp 
M  re  T^  ^<£a«  Ko^HM  rev  r<  ZiaaHifmrc$  fitfioiwS^U  mi  rov  dx^ovt 
T&r  HwXttp,  rivdf  rwr  nn^ov  vc^obr  jvicrmi^c  mr*  abrw  cifY^dfcrat.  ol  5c 
*poKvcfuiM&r9$  Ijiti  /iakouiAT€pot  TMf  KfAroiy  k^paiyctrre.  wlwrti  yobtf  t6 
TifriMavra  rd  0dp0apow  Siwaw  [d  voL  iii.  p.  501]. 

'  See  above,  p.  369. 

'  Anna,  iy.  6.  oi  Aariroc  irv/>  tear'  a^Shf  d^i^ct ,  f^  r^  rtfUwu  wiarroM 
mrimvaw.  The  account  in  Geoffirej  Malaterra  (iiL  37)  is  not  quite 
tbe  lame;  "Alii  quantum  oapacitas  permittebat  subintrabant,  alii  tant& 
moltitndine  teota  snpencandunt  ut  pondere  ipaa  tecta  dinoluta  oon- 
lubroantur,  illos  qui  subintraverant  oppximentes,  oondiud  pariter  inflfo- 
CMentup." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  508  B.  "  Augustua  Alexius  urbem  qu»  Chevetot  didtnr  Anglis 
ultra  Bysantium  ccepit  oondere." 

*  lb.  "  Nimium  infeetantibus  Normannit  eos  ad  urbem  regiam  reduxit, 
et  eiadem  prindpale  palatium  cum  r^galibus  theaauris  tradidit." 
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OHAP.  XXL  WaiBiigmiis  who  gxuirded  it;^  and  we  can  h&rdly  deem 
His  re-       that  English  warriors  were  absent  when  Bohemund  him- 
^^?'         self  was  driven  to  retreat  beyond  the   Hadriatic,*  and 
Bepulae  of  when  Brian^  the  same  Brian  of  Britanny  who  had  OTer- 
Britanny.    <^^^  the  sons  of  Harold  on  their  second  raid  in  Devon- 
shire^ was  compelled  to  sorrender  the  city  which  Bohe- 
mund had  won,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  beyond  the 
Perma-      limits  of  the  Empire.^     The  race  of  the  English  eziks 
the Waran- flourished  in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  their  axes  were 
gian  guard,  ^^j^  lifted  against  French-speaking  foes  when  renegade 
1204.      Crusaders   stormed   and   sacked   the  capital    of  Eastern 
Christendom ;  and^  long  after  the  days  of  Alexios  Elom- 
nSnos  and  of  Alexios  Mourtzouflos,  they  stiU  formed  the 
chosen  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  thef 
still  clave  to  the  use  of  their  Northern  weapon  and  their 
Northern  tongue.* 


'  Qauf.  Mai.  liL  39.    "  Treoenti  Waringi  in  e&dem  urbe'habitabani^ 
todes  ab  Imperatore  deputati,  quoram  pnesidio  et  opere  non  mimmi 
defensabatnr."    See  Anna,  ▼.  5,  who  does  not  mention  the  WarangiaDg  at 
Kastoria ;  Finlaj,  u.  97. 

*  Anna,  ▼.  <^  7 ;  Finlaj,  ii.  99. 

s  Anna,  ▼!.  i ;  Finlay,  U.  99.  Mr.  Finlaj  identifies  him  with  the  Briai 
of  whom  we  heard  above,  p.  344.  Anna  (v.  6)  calls  him  Bpt^rri o«,  aa  ea^ 
sonroe  of  oonfusion,  but  she  adds,  Aarwot  91  c^ct  rwr  Iwt^iVMry  ir  md 
KwoaravKoi^  [Constable]  ifrSfuunof. 

^  Ord.  Yit.  508  B.  "H&c  itaqne  de  caussfk  Saxonet  AngU  loniam  ex- 
petienint,  et  ipsi  ac  hteredes  eormn  sacro  Imperio  fideliter  fiunolati  smrtk 
et  cum  magno  honore  inter  Thraces  Ciesari  et  Senatui  Populoqne  can 
usque  nunc  perstiterunt."  This  passage  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mat  «f 
the  word  Saxones  as  applied  to  Englishmen.  It  is  an  ornamental  aichaMm, 
a  bit  of  the  grand  style,  just  like  "Ionia"  and  **Thrace8"  and  *■  Senatst 
Populusque." 

Orderic  cairiea  our  Warangians  only  to  the  reign  of  Kalo-JAhannei. 
On  their  presence  at  the  Crusading  siege,  see  toI.  L  p.  577.  Aa  late  as 
1335  John  Kantakouzdnes  (Hist,  i  41)  speaks  of  61  mi^  «cXl««i#  Ixorra 
Bdpayyoi  wpo9ayop€v6iuwot,  and  Gibbon  (capp.  liiL  Ir.,  voL  x.  pp.  laa,  a  13, 
Milman)  quotes  K6dinos,  whom  I  have  not  at  hand,  for  the  atatemait 
that,  down  to  the  veiy  end  of  things,  they  spoke  English — «nxk  ri^  wArptm 
a&fw  yX&fftray,  ifyow  lyKkiwurrL  We  must  remember  that  any  distinotiGni 
between  English  and  Danish  would  disappear  in  the  latitude  of  Constaih 
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Bat^  while  Normans  and  Englishmen  were  thus  striving  ohap.  xxi. 
together  in  distant  lands,  the  mle  of  William  in  England  ^^^^°^'' 
WHS  never  seriously  threatened.    These  later  years  of  his  ^laad 
Ufe  were  years  of  comparative  defeat  and  disgrace ;   bnt  wakened, 
the    ill    successes    of   William    were    all    undergone    in 
other  lands.     The  single  Northumbrian  outbreak  hardly 
amounted  to  a  rebellion,  and  a  Scottish  inroad,  fearful 
as  the  scourge  must  have  been  to  those  who  had  already 
suffered  so  much,   in  noway  endangered  the  safety  of 
William's  throne. 


§  2.   WiUianCa  later  Continental  Wars, 

1076 — 1086. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  suppression  of  the  William's 
revolt  at  Ely  were  years  in   which  William  was   con-  between 
stantly  passing  to  and  fro  between  his  insular  and   his  ^'^l^*'^^ 
continental  dominions.     He  was  ever  and  anon  called  back  Normandy, 
to  England  by  some  urgent  political  need,  but  at  this  time 
he  made  Normandy  his  chief  dwelling-place^  and  Queen 
Matilda  seems  not  to  have  left  the  country  at  all.^     But 
from  this  point  the  domestic  events,  and  especially  the 
domestic  quarrels,  in  William's  family  begin  to  form  an 
important  part  of  our  narrative.     Of  William's  many  sons  No  grants 
and  daughters  not  one  obtained  any  grants  of  land  in  wiUUo/ 
England.'    Yet  he  made  at  least  one  grant  to  reward  ^.^ 


diildren. 


tinople.  Ck>mpare  the  mention  of  Engliflh  as  the  tongue  of  Rolf  Ganger. 
See  ToL  i.  p.  191. 

'  On  William's  movements  in  the  yean  1073-1076,  see  above,  pp.  513, 
543*  5^>  There  is  no  mention  of  Matilda  accompan^ring  him  on  any  of 
his  visits  to  England. 

*  This  remark  is  made  by  %  H.  Ellis,  i.  331.  It  is  also  implied  in 
Robert's  disooiorae  with  his  &ther  in  Orderic.  This  is  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  accnmulation  of  lands  in  the  fiunily  of  Grodwine.  The  difference 
is  that  between  a  King  and  an  Earl. 
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€Kur,  zxi.  eervioe  done  to  one  of  his  daughters,^  and  his  son  William 

seemSy  characteristically  enough,  to  have  found  a  poft- 

session  for  himself  by  an  act  of  sacrilegious  spoliation.' 

William  seemingly  feared  that  his  sons  might  become  his 

rivals*     He  therefore  gave  them  no  political  appanages, 

not  even  any  landed  estates.     He  widied  to  keep  them  in 

the  state  of  dependent  and^  because  dependent^  dntifinl 

children.      They  had  no  chiim  upon  him   for   rewards; 

he  had  no  need  of  them  as  instruments;    he  th^reSaR 

systematically  forbore  to  bestow  on  them  any  share  of  the 

wealth  and  power  and  official  dignity  which  he  bestowed 

on  his  friends  and  his  brothers. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  now  hear  we  hear  of 

simply  as  vanishing  from  political  and  domestic  life.    The 

vow  which  William  made  at  the  consecration  of  bis  wife's 

churchy  before  he  set  forth  on  his  great  expedition,^  was 

Barter       now  fulfilled.     In  the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Eaib 

yflftirii  Alt 

Fecamp.     William  again  kept  the  Easter  Feast  at  F6camp,  and  nov 

April  5.      jj^  eldest  daughter  Cecily  made  her  vows  and  received  the 
Cecily        habit  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  her  distant  kinsman 
^68  the    ^chbishop  John.*    She  passed  her  life  in  her   mother's 
monastery,  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  learnings  and  of  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  her  order.     On  the  death  of  the 
first  Abbess,  Matilda,  whose  rule  over  the  sisterhood 


^  Domesday,  49.  "  Goiafridus  Gamerarius  filie  Bcfis  . .  .  toiet  de  B^ 
pro  servitio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filis." 

*  lb.  77,  of  lands  in  Dorset,  '*  W.  filius  Begis  tulit  ab  eooled&  mm 
consensu  Episoopi  et  monachorum,"  that  is  the  Bishop  of  SaUsbniy  aa^ 
the  monks  of  Sherborne. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  383,  395. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  548  B.  '*  Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  mIxxt.  indictioM 
xiii.  Guillelmus  Bex  Fiscanni  sanctum  Pasoha  oelebravit,  Gncitiamqw 
filiam  Buam  per  manum  Johannia  Archiepisoopi  Deo  consecrRndam  obinlit* 
In  Will.  Gem.  vii.  26  we  read,  '*  Ibi  [at  Caen]  Ccecilia  vii^  filia  ejus  Deo 
conseorata  est  et  in  servitio  Dei  diu  commorata  est."  This  piobablj  refot 
to  the  ceremony  in  1066 ;  it  seems  impossible  to  set  aside  ao  distinct  a 
statement  as  that  of  Orderic. 
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prolonged  for  forty-seven  jears^  Cecily  suooeeded  to  her  ('hap.  xxi, 
dffice^  and  hdd  it  with  honour  till  her  own  death  fourteen  ^^^ 
years  later.^  11x3-1117. 

The  next  daughter  of  William  of  whom  we  hear  was  Goiwtance, 
destined  to  a  widely  different  fate  from  that  of  her  eldest  Alan  of 
dster.     While  Cecily  studied  and  prayed,  served  and  ruled,  ^J^^^' 
in  her  monastery,  Constance  earned  a  fame  no  less  pure  hy  1076  ? 
living  an  usefiil  and  honourable  life  in  the  rank  in  which  1086, 
she  was  bom.     Her  first  mention  connects  itself  with  the  ^     '^^ 
very  beginning  of  William's  later  and  darker  days.    After  Wflliam 
the  beheading  of  Waltheof  William  again  crossed  the  sea  doI?^^ 
to  Normandy,  and  we  presently  hear  of  him  as  besieging  '^^^' 
the  Breton  cily  of  DoL'     He  had  been  seen  under  its  walls 
in  earlier  times ;   but  then  he  had  come  as  a  deliverer,  and 
Harold  had  come  as  his  fellow-soldier.     The  war&re  of 
William  alone  was  less  lucky  than  the  warfiire  of  William 
and  Harold  together.    At  the  earlier  time  he  came  success- 
fully  to  relieve  Dol  when  besieged  by  the  Breton  Count. 
It  was  now  tiie  Breton  Count  whose  forces  came  success- 
fully to  relieve  Dol  when  besieged  by  William. 

The  motives  of  William  for  attacking  the  city  which  HIb  mo- 
now  was  visited  by  its  almost  only  gleam  of  good  luck 
are  not  very  clear.  Our  chief  informant  makes  it  a  simple 
aggression  on  the  part  of  William.  He  wished  to  extend 
his  power,  and  to  win  back  the  rights  over  Britanny  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  the  Normans  who  had  reigned 
before  him.'    It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  rights  which 


'  Ord.  Vit.  548  C.  See  also  Will.  Gem.  viii.  34;  Will.  Malm.  iii.  276, 
**  Caecilia,  Cadomensis  Abbatiflsa,  vivU  ;  "  R.  Wend.  ii.  a6 ;  NeuBtiia  Pia» 
66a  ;  Mrs.  Qreen,  Princeflses,  i.  10. 

'  The  mege  of  Dol  appears  in  both  Chronicles  (Wig.  1077,  P^trib.  1076), 
and  Florenoe  (1075);  *'  And  Wyllebn  cyngc  for  ofer  am,  and  laedde  fyrde  to 
Brytlande  and  besnt  )>one  oastel  et  DoL'*    Orderic  (544  B)  is  fuUer. 

*  Ord.  Yii.  544  B.  **  Guillelmas  Rex,  oupiens  fines  sues  dilatare,  sibiqus 
BritoneSpnt  sibi  obseoundarent,  siout  olim  Rolloni  et  Willermo  aliisqne  Dnci- 
bus  Nonnannicis  seryierant,  volens  subjugare,  oum  ingenti  exeroitu  Dolense 
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oRAP.  XXI.  William  sought  to  regain  were  of  an  ecclesiastical  kini 
Disputes     jt  is  certain  that  abont  this  time  he  reeeiTed   a  letter 

as  to  the 

Bisliopriok  from  Pope  Gregory,  charging  him  to  do  nothing  on  behalf 
f^,  '  of  Juhel,  Bishop  of  Dol,  who  had  been  deposed  by  kb 
Gregory  to  authority.  Another  Bishop,  Ivo,  had  been  consecrated  te 
September  the  SCO  by  the  Pope's  own  hands.^  This  certainly  loob 
37>  ^^7^'  us  if  the  Bishoprick  of  Dol,  like  the  Primacy  of  Bheims  at 
an  earlier  time,^  had  become  an  object  to  be  fongfat  far 
Possible      with  temporal  weapons.     A  still  more  obvious  motiTe  is 

EJ^^^^  suggested,  if  we  could  believe  the  statement  of  one  of  oar 
erat    own  writers  that  Dol  was  at  this  time  a  possession  or 
shelter  of  the  fiigitive  Earl  Balph.^    Nothing  would  be 
more  natural  than  a  campaign  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  the  fugitive,  or  at  least  of  chastising  the  dtj 
William     and  the  land  where  he  had  taken  refuge.     However  this 
^^^.   may  be,  William  besieged  Dol  with  a  great   host,  and 
pitched  his  camp,  full  of  all  the  splendours  of  his  wealtii, 
his  threats,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  defenders   of  Dol 
trembled  at  his  threats,  and  at  the  oath  which  he  swor 
not  to  go  away  unless  as  a  conqueror.^     But  the  oonacience 
of  William  had  now,  like  the  consciences  of  Harold  and 
Waltheof,  to  bear  the  burthen   of   an   unfulfilled  oatk 
William  went  away  &om  Dol,  and  he  did  not   go  away 

oppidum  obeedit.**  William  of  Malmesbiuy  (^  358)  oonfesees  his  ipar 
anoe  of  the  oause;  "Dum  nesdo  qa4  simoHate  irritatos  "**«"ti  iOse 
militarem  dozisset." 

'  See  Gregory's  Letter  of  September  37,  1076  (Ja£R&,  Mom.  Greg.  541). 
Juhel  had  been  deposed  ft>r  simony,  marriage,  and  portioning  bis  daqglitfln. 
like  Ealdhun  (see  vol.  i.  p.  358),  with  episcopal  lands.  William  is  ezbortBd 
*'  ne  . . .  tam  soelesto  homini  . . .  ulterins  anxiliiim  prsbeas  neye  soelenB 
ejus  te  partidpem  &cias ;"  but  we  are  not  told  exactly  what  he  had  done. 

'  See  YoL  i.  pp.  220,  230. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1075.  *'  Post  hsec  mare  transito  Bex  in  minorem  Bcytas- 
niam  suam  movit  expeditionem,  et  eatteUum  BaduJJi  ComiUU,  qnod  Del 
nominatur,  obsedit.*'  But  I  know  of  nothing  elsewhere  to  ocmnect  Dal 
with  Balph. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  544  B.  **  Neo  se  inde  discessorum,  nin  munitionem  obtioenlk 
cum  juramento  asseruit.*' 
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8  a  oonqneror.     It  was  there  indeed  that  he  met  his  first  ohaf.  xxi. 
lefeat.      Alan  Fergant,  son  of  the  reiffning  Count  Howel,^  l>ol  re- 

...  lieved  by 

anoie  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  and  with  his  forces  Alan  and 
rere  joined  the  forces  of  the  common  overlord  of  William  p^^fp, 
.nd  Alan.     King  Philip  of  France^  now  the  firm  ally  of 
lobert   of  Flanders,^  came  to  wage  war  on  the  island 
Ling  who,  on  Gaulish  ground^  was  still  his  man.    The 
Sretons  stood  their  ground  manfully  till  the  royal  forces 
iame.3     William  was  then  driven   to  retreat,  if  not  to  wuiiam's 
light,  by  the  united  forces  of  King  and  Count.     He  left   *^  ^' 
t)ehind  him  men  and  horses  and  countless  treasures,  tents 
irith  rich  furniture,  vessels^  arms,  spoils  of  all  kinds^  to 
l^e  value^  men  said,  of  fifteen  thousand   pounds.^    At 
Crowland  it  was  doubtless  whispered  with  bated  breath 
bhat  the  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  Waltheof  had  b^un. 

But  with  William  a  new  position  had  only  the  effect  of 
enabling^  him  to  show  his  genius  on  a  new  field.     His  first 
defeat  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  of  improving  a  defeat. 
Attacked  on  so  many  sides,  it  was  his  policy  to  disarm  his  Peace 
enemies,  and  he  began  by  disarming  the  enemy  who  was  ^^^am 
least  powerful  and  most  isolated.    Alan  was  won  over  hy  ^ 
the  same  arts  which  had  been  successftdly  practised  on 
Eadwine.    Peace  was  made ;  by  one  of  its  terms  the  hand  Constance 
of  William's  daughter  Constance  was  promised  to  the  son  ^^lan. 
of  the  Breton  Count ;  but  the  actual  marriage  was  not  ^^7^' 


'  Orderio  (544  B)  desGribes  the  relief  brought  by  Alan,  calling  him  **  Comes 
Britannis,**  which  he  was  not  tiU  1083.    See  Appendix  BR. 

*  See  above,  p.  538. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1077,  Petrib.  1076.  **pa  Bryttas  hine  heoldon  ]«t  se 
cjng  com  of  Frandand"  ["  Francrice/'  Wig.].  So  Florence,  1075.  Orderio 
Mid  William  of  Mahnesbury  (iii.  358)  do  not  bring  Philip  to  DoL 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1077.  Petrib.  1076.  "And  WiUelm  >anon  for,  and  )»r 
ferleas  segSer  ge  men  ge  hors,  and  feola  his  [unarimede,  Wig.]  gersuma.'* 
I^e  details  are  from  Orderic,  who  describes  William  as  **  territos/'  and 
^dB>  *'  pacem  iniit,  et  confestim  non  sine  magno  rerum  damno  reoessit.'* 
I^orence  speaks  out  more  boldly ;  *'  Tamdiu  obeedit,  donee  Franoorum 
I^x  Phmppus  ilium  inde  fugaret." 
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.  celebrated  till  ten  jeara  later.^  To  keep  a  dangefoa 
neighbour  in  this  waj  dependent  on  him  was  a  guK 
which  exactly  snited  William's  policy;  bnt  it  wu  i 
game  which  it  was  not  safe  for  William  himself  to  ciitt 
too  far. 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  year  William  also  made  peia 
with  the  King  of  the  French ;  bnt  the  English  Chrc«ider 
significantly  remarks  that  the  peace  held  but  a  little  while.' 
For  about  this  time  the  good  &ith  of  Philip  was  exponi 
to  a  temptation  which  seems  to  have  been  too  poweifbl  te 
be  withstood.  William  was  now  beginning  to  find  lus  fos 
in. his  own  household.  The  curse  of  his  later  years  mi 
the  disobedience  and  open  rebellion  of  his  eldest  aa 
Robert.  The  young  man  had  some  showy  qualities  wbick 
won  him,  if  not  friends^  at  least  partizans.  He  wis  1 
daring  soldier,  a  skilful  archer,  open  of  hand^  bold  and  tat 
of  speech.  But  the  personal  portrait  of  him  is  not  attn^ 
tiye.  Short  and  &,t,  with  a  heavy  &oe,  the  eldeat-boin  of 
the  Conqueror  was  known  by  the  nick-names  of  Gamkm 
and  Ourt^hoae}  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  father,  of 
his  genius  for  war  and  government^  he  had  not  a  trace. 

In  his  first  quarrel  with  his  fieither  Robert  was  not  wiA- 
out  a  plausible  grievance.  At  some  time  before  the  iuti* 
sion  of  England^  and  again  during  an  attack  of  sickness  it 
some  later  time,  William  had  declared  Robert  his  succesBor 
in  the  Norman  Duchy,  and  had  made  his  chief  vassab  do 

^  See  below,  p.  650,  and  Appendix  RR. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1077.  "  Her  on  Jnsiini  geare  warden  nehte  Fhoa 
cyng  and  Willehn  Bnglalandee  c^g,  ac  hit  heold  lUU  hwUe.** 

'  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  "  Erat  loqnax  et  prodigna,  andax  et  in  annis  pvol*' 
umuB,  fortfa  certusque  Ba^^ttarins,  voce  daHk  et  liberA,  lingu&  disexii,  hot 
obesft,  oorpore  pingni  breviqne  staturft,  nnde  vnlgo  Oamharfm  cognomioBta 
est  et  BreTis-ocrea.**  This  last  name  waa  given  him  hj  his  &ther  (664  O 
Qamharon  is  explained  (Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Ronasel 
**  Jambe  oourte,  aobriqnet  donn^  a  Robert,  Due  de  Normandie,  pane  ^^ 
avoit  de  groeses  jambes  sans  mollets,  et  tootee  zondee.** 
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homage  and  swear  fealty  to  him.    One  or  other  of  these  two  ohip.  xzi. 
Bettlements  had  heen  further  confirmed  by  the  King  of  the 
French  as  Overlord.^    In  both  the  settlements  of  Maine  Maine 
also  it  was  rather  to  Robert  than  to  William  himself  that  settled  <m 
the  Connty  was  made  over.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  ^f^J^y-, 
treaty  with   Fulk   of  Anjou,   Robert   had  actually  done 
homage  for  Maine,  as  for  his  own  possession.^    William 
however  seems  to  have  looked  upon   both  these  acts  as 
mere  securities  for  Robert's  final  succession,  and  he  had 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  giving  up  any  part  of  his 
dominions  during  his  life-time.      He  no  doubt  thought 
that  he  had  done  quite  enough  for  his  son  when  he  joined 
him  with  his  mother  in  the  regency  of  Normandy  during 
his  absence.^  We  may  further  believe  that  William,  though 
he  might  not  be  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  disinheriting 
his  eldest  son^  did  not  wish  so  ill  to  his  subjects  as  to  give 
them  Robert  for  their  ruler  before  his  time.     Robert  how-  Robert  de- 
ever  took  a  different  view  of  matters.     He  was  stirred  up  immediate 
by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  com-  P~^^^<>°- 
panions  to  call  on  his  fiEither  for  an  immediate  provision.^ 

*■  Ord.  Vit.  545  C.  "  Guillelmas  Prinoeps  ante  Senlalcum  bellum,  et 
poet  in  qiiAdam  bu&  egritudine,  Bobertum  primogenitam  Bobolem  suam 
fecerat  sunm  hsredem,  et  juBsit  omnes  optimateB  ei  fiftcere  homagium  et 
fidelitatem.  At  illi  g^tanter  imperante  adquieyenint."  The  sickneas  of 
William  here  spoken  of  took  place  at  Lillebonne  (573  B),  but  the  date  is 
not  given.  No  one  puts  forth  the  grant  so  strongly  as  our  own  Worcester 
Chronicler  in  his  very  last  entry  (1079),  from  which  we  also  get  the  con- 
firmation by  King  Philip.  Robert  revolted  "  for)>an  ^  his  fieder  ne  wolde 
him  betan  waldan  his  eorldomes  on  Normandige,  ^  he  sylf  and  eac  se 
kyng  Filippus  mid  his  ge^afiinge  him  gegyfen  haefdon,  and  >a  ]>e  betst 
wieron  on  )>am  lande  haBfdon  aOas  him  gesworon  and  hine  to  hlaforde 
genumen."    He  is  abridged  by  Florence,  X077. 

*  See  above,  p.  563,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  113. 

*  I  have  here  to  put  together  two  accounts  in  diffisrent  parts  of  Orderio, 
in  the  fourth  book  and  in  the  fifth  (pp.  545,  569).  Both  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  time,  but  it  seems  hopeless  to  fix  the  exact  date.  Our  one  land- 
mark is  that  the  battle  of  Gerberoi  is  fixed  by  both  Chronicles  and 
Florence  to  the  year  1079.     Orderio  (570  C)  talks  of  Bobert  wandering 
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CHAP.  xzi.  We  hear  of  the  abject  state  of  dependence  and  poTcrtf  k 

which  his  father  kept  him,  a  reference  we  may  suppose  to 

the  fiict  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  he  bad 

received  no  share  whateyer  in  the  spoils  of  England.^    Hk 

comrades  exhorted  him  to  demand  a  share  of  the  Kingdon 

of  England,  or  at  all  events  the  possession  of  Normand? 

and  Maine.     They  reminded  him  of  the  promise  of  bqA 

IH«P«te      a    grant  which   his    father  had    made    long*    ago.*     A 

William      dialogue  is  attributed  to  William  and  Robert,  in  whidk, 

^bert       an^ong  the  conventional  scriptural  and  classical  allustaDe, 

some  sayings  highly  characteristic  of  the  Conqaeror 


to  be  preserved.  Robert  asks  for  Normandy,  which  he 
says  that  his  &ther  had  granted  to  him  before  the  invasks 
of  England.  William  answers  that  the  request  is  imxn- 
sistent ;  Normandy  is  his  hereditary  possession^  whidi  be 
will  not  give  up  while  he  lives ;  England  he  holds  through 
the  strength  of  Normandy.^  Robert  has  nothing  to 
answer^  except  to  ask  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 
find  the  means  to  give  anjrthing  to  his  followers.^    ^  Be 

in  various  piuiB  of  the  world  for  about  five  yean,  which  would  seem  to  fz 
the  date  of  his  first  rebellion  to  about  the  year  1074.  But  in  the  tsbarj  ef 
the  quarrel  between  the  brothers  at  L*Aigle  William  and  Heniy  are  wpokm 
of  as  "milites."  But  in  1074  Henxy,  the  only  one  of  William's  ddldra 
whose  birth  we  can  fix  exactly,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  he  was  net 
"  dubbed  to  rider  **  till  1086.  (See  below,  p.  694.)  Florence  again  di»- 
tinctly  places  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1077,  and  this  date  hsi 
the  force  of  a  correction,  for  Florence  is  here  following  the  Woroaster 
Chronicle,  which  places  the  rebellion  and  the  battle  of  Gerbeit>i  in  1079- 
I  think  then  that  we  may  take  1077  as  the  probable  date  for  tiie  beginmag 
of  the  quarrel  between  Robert  and  his  father. 

^  See  Ord.  Vit.  545  C,  569  G.  *'  In  ingenti  pauperie  degia»*  asj 
Bobert*s  companions,  and  they  go  on  at  some  length  in  the  same  strain. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  545  0.  "  Debitos  honores,  prindpatum  videlicet  Cseo- 
mannorum  et  Neustris."  569  C.  "  Partem  regni  Albionia,  aat  saltea 
ducatum  Noimanmae." 

*  lb.  569  D.  "  Incongruum  est,  fili,  quod  poeds.  Per  virtuiem  Koa^ 
mannicam  obtinui  Angliam.  Hereditaiio  jure  possideo  NomkanniiB, 
ipsamque  de  manu  me&  dum  advixero  non  ejiciam.*' 

*  lb.    "  Quid  meis  dientibus  tribuam  ? " 
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bedient  to  me  in  all  things/'  answers  William,  '^  and  chap.  zxi. 

bare   my  dominions  everywhere  with  me."     Robert  says 

bat  he  will  not  be  for  ever  his  Sather's  hireling;  he  wants 

omething  of  his  own  that  he  may  pay  his  own  servants. 

?o    that  end  he  asks  for  nothing  short  of  the  Duchy  of 

4'onnandy*    William  reminds  him  of  the  duties  of  sons 

owards  their  jGithers^  and  gives  him  a  lecture  on  Rehoboam 

•nd  the  evil  of  listening  to  young  and  foolish  counsellors. 

Se  woidd  do  better  to  consult   wise  men,  experienced 

nobles^  or  learned  scholars  like  the  two  Archbishops^  Lan- 

&ane  at  Oanterbury  and  WiUiam  at  Rouen.^   *^  My  lord  the 

King,"  says  Robert,  '*  I  did  not  come  here  to  hear  sermons, 

li  which  my  tutors  gave  me  more  than  enough  when 

[  was  learning  grammar."  ^    Will  his  father  give  him  what 

le  aaks  for,  or  not?   He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  will 

not  stay  any  longer  in  Normandy  as  his  servant.     William  wmUun 

again  answers  that  he  will  not  give  up  his  native  Duchy  Sva^up*^ 

rf  Normandy,  that  he  will  not  give  up  the  Kingdom  of  *"yJ^J^K 

England  which  he  has  won  with  such  toil.     God  had  given  liyea. 

bim  the  Kingdom  and  God  might  perhaps  take  it  away 

&om  him,  but  he  himself  would  give  it  up  to  no  man. 

He  seems  even  to  have  pleaded  a  religious  scruple ;  he  had 

been  crowned  and  anointed  King,  and  he  could  not  give  up 

the  Crown  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  had  placed  upon 

bis  head.^    His  purpose  was  fixed;   while  he  lived,  he 


^  Ord.  Yit.  570  A.  ''A  Gnillelmo  et  Luifnnoo  Arohiepiaoopis,  et  aliia 
■opiustia  matnrisque  prooeribus  inquire  ooDBilium."  The  mention  of 
Archbishop  WiUiain  ahows  that  the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  be  held  at 
Mme  time  after  1077 ;  but  if  we  are  to  admit  a  wandering  of  five  years,  or 
v^en  of  one  year,  this  date  is  impossible. 

'  lb.  A,  K  •*  Hue,  Dondne  mi  Bex,  non  aooessi  pro  sermonibos 
andiendis,  quorum  oopii  frequenter  usque  ad  nauseam  imbutus  sum  a 
gnonmatids." 

'  lb.  B.  "  Gainti  meo  a  Ticariis  Chiisti  sacrum  diadema  oelebre  impo- 
■■turn  est,  et  regale  soeptrum  Albionis  ienre  mihi  soli  oommissum  est. 
hideoens  igitur  est,  et  omnino  injustum,  ut  quamdiu  vitalibus  auris 
P^ifriiar,  parem  mihi  rel  majorem  in  ditione  me4  quempiam  patiar." 

VOL.  IV.  T  t 
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CHAP.  XXI.  would  not  endare  any  one  as  his  superior  or  his  equal  ia 

any  part  of  his  dominions. 

Boberi  Bobert^  we  are  told,  went  away  likening  himself  to  P(^- 

jsiandy,      neik^^  and  hoping  that  he  might  somewhere  find  his 

Adrastos.^    It  would  seem  however  that  he  did   not  st 

once  plunge  into  open  rebellion.     But  bitter  wrath  giev 

between  &ther  and  son^  and  a  trifling  accident  soon  fimned 

War  be-     Bobert's  discontent  into  a  flame.     William  was   now  it 

William     ^^^  ^^   Botrou^  Count  of  Mortagne  in  Perche,  thai 

^Mo^*^"  border  land,  the  nursery  of  the  house  of  Belesme^^  whiA 

tagne.        formed  part  of  the  Norman  diocese  of  Seez.  but  whidi 
1077! 

owned  the  temporal  superioriiy  of  France.^     B.otron  boie 

a  bad  character  as  a  plunderer  of  the  church  of  Chartres, 

Qaarrel      and  was  divinely  smitten  for  his  crime.^    William,  aooom- 

Robert  and  panied  by  his  three  sons,  had  marched  as  fiir  as  li'Aigk 

^LVA^te"  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  not  fiur  from  Ouche  on  the  one 

hand  and  Vemeuil  on  the  other.     This  was  the  lordship  of 

Bicher,  whose  father  Eginulf  had  died  in  the  Malfbne  of 

Senlac.^    The  King  and  his  two  younger  and  more  dutifid 

sons,^  William  and  Henry,  were  quartered  in  one  house; 

Bobert  lodged  in  another.  The  two  lads  came  to  their  elder 

brother's  quarters,  and  began  to  play  at  dice  in  the  solar  or 

upper  room,  to  make  a  great  noise,  and  at  last  to  throw  water 

on  Bobert  and  his  companions  who  were  below.     Bobeit, 

stirred  up  by  two  of  the  i^rty^  Ivo  and  Alberic  of  Grant* 


»  Old.  Vit.S7oO. 

*  This  seemB  to  follow  from  the  words  of  Qideric  (546  B),  tbat  Williaa 
*'  cum  Botrone  IdauTitanienfli  Oomite  pacem  fecit "  (see  below,  p.  644). 
which  imply  an  easier  state  of  war.  '  @ee  toL  iL  p.  183. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  546  B.  "  Animadvernone  divinA  obsurduit,  at  sio  ad  HKnin 
uaqne  sardns  permaiuit." 

'  See  yoL  iii.  p.  504. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  545  D.  "Ouillelmiu  RafuB  et  HenriooB  patri  &Tebut 
viresque  suas  fratemis  viribiu  aequas  arbitrantee,  indignnm  duoebant  qood 
frater  eonim  aolui  habere  patrinm  jus  ambiebat,  et  a^^mine  dientmn  abi 
obeequente  par  patri  sstimari  peroptabat."  Directlj  after,  their  placing 
at  dice  is  said  to  be  **  sicat  militibus  moris  est."    Bnt  see  above,  p.  (S^a 
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nesnil,  the  sons  of  the  Sheriff  of  Leioestershiie,^  rushed  ohap.  xzi. 
[pstairs  to  avenge  the  insnlt.     The  King  smoothed  down 
oatters  for  the  moment^  but  in  the  night  Robert  decamped 
rith  liis  comrades,  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  ducal 
astle  at  Bouen.     But  he  was  baffled  by  the  faithftdness  Robert's 
»f  its  commander,  the  King's  cup-bearer,  Roger  of  Ivry,  on  Rcraen 
whorxi  we  have  already  heard  of  in  England.*     Robert  was  ^^^^^ 
iow  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  exiles^  numbering  among  them  l^iy* 
peveral  men  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Normandy.     Among  Robert's 
hem  we  find  the  sons  of  the  two  great  Earls  of  the^^^g, 
(V^elsh  border,  William  of  Breteuil^  the  son  of  the  &llen 
Barl  of  Hereford,  moved  perhaps  by  wrath  at  the  bonds 
of  his  brother,  and  Robert  of  Belesme,  the  son  of  Earl 
Roger  of  Shrewsbury  and  of  the  cruel  Mabel,  the  man  who 
was  so  faithfiilly  to  reproduce  the  crimes  of  his  mother 
and  his  mother's  house.     With  these  we  find  the  son  of 
another  famous  man^  Ralph  of  Conches  or  Toesny,^  the 
son   of  the  elder  Ralph,  renowned  at  Mortemer  and  at 
Senlac.     These  and  others  of  the  young  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy took  up  the  cause  of  Robert,  and  forsook  their 
solid  possessions  for  the  vain  hopes  he  held  out  to  them.^ 
William  seized  their  lands,  and  with  his  usual  grim  plea- 
Haatryy  employed  their  revenues  in  hiring  meroenaries  to 
fight  against  them.^ 

Robert  and  his  companions  soon  found  protectors.   Hugh  Robert 
of  Neufchfttel,  lord  of  the  border-castles  of  Neufch&tel,  hJ^o/ 
Sorel,  and  Raimalast,  was  the  husband  of  the  younger  N®'^^**^ 
Mabel^  the  sister  of  Robert  of  Belesme.     He  received  the 


'  See  above,  p.  131.  ■  See  above,  p.  46. 

'  On  the  younger  Balph,  see  above,  p.  605. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  546  B.  "  Oppida  divitesque  fiindoe  pro  inani  spe  et  pro- 
BBiaris  flocdpeiidendis  reliqnenmt."  A  longer  list  of  Robert's  oompanions 
it  given  in  570  0.  One  is  "  Bodbertns  de  Molbraio/'  seeniinglj  tbe  futnre 
Bsrl  of  Northninberland. 

.  *  lb.    "Rex  .  .  .  de  redditibas  eorum  stipendarios  dimicantes  contra 
^osdeoi  remnneravit.** 

T  t  a 
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OHAP.  XXI.  exiles^  and  his    castles   became  their    head-quarters  for 

and  by       ravaging  Normandy.^    And  it  would  seem  that  Bobeit 

Phmp.       was  already  beginning  to  receive  direct   encoaragemoit 

from  the  common  Overlord  of  all,  King  Philip  at  Pui& 

An  officer  of  the  King's  court,  his  dapifer  Aimeric,  ns 

Siege  and    present  in  Hugh's  castle  of  Baimalast.    That  castle  ^« 

SSmlLJt.  ^^^  besieged  by  William  in  company  with  an  onexpeetod 

ally.    The  fief  of  Baimalast  owned  Botrou  of  MoitigK 

as  its  immediate  lord;   William  made  peace  with  hioi, 

took  him  into  his  pay,  and  led  him  with  him  to  attad 

the  fortress  of  his  vassal^     One  day  Hugh  and  his  Frendi 

ally  ventured  mih  three  knights  without  the  walls  of  ibe 

castle.     Four  knights  of  the  Sang's  set  upon  them,  and 

presently  the  body  of  Hugh  was  carried  off^  and  laid  on  a 

horse^  as  the  historian  says,  like  a  hog.^     Gulfer  the  sca 

of  Hugh  at  once  made  peace  and  submitted  to  William. 

Robert's         The  £eJ1  of  his  immediate  protector  seems  for  a  while  to 

ingB.  have  checked  the  hopes  of  Bobert.     He  wandered  throogli 

various  lands,  betaking  himself  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  in 

Flanders,  and  to  other  princes  and  nobles  of  LotIiaringia» 

Swabia,  Aquitaine,  and  Gascony,  among  whom  Udo  Ardh 

bishop  of  Trier   is   specially  mentioned.^    Many  of  the 

princes  whom  he  visited  gave  him  large  sums  of  money, 

^  Ord.  Yit.  546  A.  "  Hugo  . . .  munioipia  sua  pro  depopulftoda  Nenninl 
patefeoit." 

'  lb.  B.  "  Bex  Guillelmiu  huno  pretio  conduxit,  secomque  ad  obB* 
dionem,  quia  Baixnalast  de  feudo  ejus  erat,  minavit." 

'  I  accept  Mr.  Thorpe's  explanation  (Lappenberg's  Anglo- Noobsb 
Kings,  176)  of  the  text  of  Orderic.  The  words  used  ¥rith  regard  to  Hiifk 
of  Neufch&tel  should  be  noticed;  "Cadaver  in&usti  pnedonis.  v<riiit  oe- 
cisum  suem,  super  equum  sustulenmt,  et  delatnm  ante  ina;Mi]ia  Bog«rii 
Comitis,  contra  quern  din  hostiliter  stBvierat,  projecerunt.''  Hugh  was  there^ 
fore  at  yariance  with  his  &ther-in-law. 

^  Orderic  (570  D)  calls  both  Count  Bobert  and  Archbishop  Udo  tke 
"ayunouli"  of  Bobert.  See  yoL  ill.  p.  657.  The  Worcester  GbitHiickr 
(1079)  mentions  the  visit  to  Flanders ;  **  Her  Bodbert  )»qs  oyngea  sun 
Willelmes  hleop  fram  his  faeder  to  his  eame  Botbryhte  on  Flandron,  forHa 
^e  his  fieder  ne  wolde  him  totan  waldan  his  eorldomes  on  Nonnandige." 
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rat  all  that  he  got  he  squandered  on  his  worthless  com-  ohap.  xzi. 
Mmions  of  both  sexes.  He  remained  as  poor  as  ever,  and 
dunged  into  debt  to  supply  his  needs.^  Two  sons  how- 
irer  ^v^ere  bom  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings ; 
>f  one  of  them,  Richard,  I  have  already  spoken  as  one 
>f  those  among  William's  offspring  who  met  their  doom 
imid  the  haunted  shades  of  the  New  Forest.^ 

Robert  however  had  still  one  friend  in  his  own  country  MatildA 
md  in  his  father's  house.     He  was  the  darling  son  of  j^j^rt 
Ids  mother^  and  now  the  doom  of  sorrow  which  brooded 
over  William's  house  took  a  new  form,  by  stirring  up  the 
first   strife  between  William  and  his  Queen.     Matilda^ 
without  her  husband's  knowledge^  sent  large  sums  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  precious  things  to  her  banished  son. 
William  heard  of  it,  and  sternly  forbade  her.     But  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother  prevailed  over  [  the  duty  of  the 
wife,  and  Matilda  again  sent  her  gifts  to  Robert.    William 
again  rebuked  her.     She,  his  companion  whom  he  loved  Qanrrel 
as  his  own  soul^  was  spending  his  wealth  on  his  enemies  i^er  and 
who  sought  his  life,  and  was  arming  and  strengthening  W^^^^- 
them  against  him.^    MatUda  could   only  plead  the  love 
which  she  bore  to  one  who  is  as  usual  mistaken  for  her 
first-born  son.^    If  Bobert  were  dead  and  lying  buried 
seven  feet  deep  below  the  earth,  she  would  gladly^ shed  her 
blood  to  bring  him  to  life  again.     How  could  she  enjoy 
wealth  while  her  son  was  lacking  all  things  ?     Such  hard- 
ness was  far  from  her  heart,  and  she  dared  to  add  that 
her  husband  ought  not  to  lay  such  commands  upon  her.'^ 

The  wrath  of  William  was  kindled,*  but  the  constant 

^  See  the  graphic  description  in  Orderio,  570  D.        '  See  aboye,  p.  614. 
'  Old.  Yit.  571  A.  '*  Collateralis  mea,  quam  velut  animam  meam  diligo, 
qQam  omnibus  gazis  et  potestatibue  in  toto  prsfeci  regno  meo." 
^  lb.    She  is  made  to  call  him  *'  primogenitam  progeniem  noam." 

*  lb.  B.    *'  Nee  vestra  debet  hoo  mihi  jubere  potentia."     The  whole 
i^teech,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  well  conceived. 

*  lb.    "His  auditis  Bex  ferns  expallnit,  et  in  tantnm  ira  ejus  effer- 
buit,-  &c. 
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OHAP.  ZXI. 
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threatens 
MatUda's 
mewenger. 


PbiUp 
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Bobeit's 
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Robert  at 

GerberoL 

1079. 


love  of  80  many  yeais  pleaded  for  his  disobedient  wife. 
But  towards  her  agent  he  felt  no  scmplee.  One  Samsoa, 
a  Breton,  had  carried  messages  and  gifts  &om  MatiUs 
to  her  son.  William  gave  orders  to  seize  and  blind  him. 
But  the  Queen's  friends  warned  him  of  his  danger;  he 
fled  to  the  house  of  Saint  Evroul,  where  Abbot  Mains 
sheltered  him,  and  where  he  put  on  the  monastic  garb 
for  the  salvation  alike  of  soul  and  body.^ 

The  quarrel  between  William  and  his  son  was  soon  to 
come  to  a  crisis.  Bobert  now  came^  doubtless  not  ftr 
the  first  time,  to  the  King  of  the  French,  and  craved 
for  some  effectual  help.  Philip  accordingly  quartered 
him  in  the  castle  of  GFerberoi '  in  the  district  of  Beauvaisy 
near  the  borders  of  Normandy  and  France.  The  fortreai 
was  strong,  both  by  its  position  and  by  its  artificial 
defences.  Our  historian  adds  that  it  was  always  hdd 
by  two  lords  of  equal  right,  and  that  it  was  the  cnstooi 
of  the  place  to  welcome  all  exiles  and  fugitives^  whoiee- 
soever  they  might  come.  Bobert  was  welcomed  by  the 
two  commanders^  one  of  them  nameless,  the  other  the 
Vidame  Helias,  a  different  person  doubtless  firom  the 
fiunous  Helias  of  La  Fl^he.^  They  acted  zealously  on 
Bobert's  behalf;  mercenary  soldiers  crowded  to  Gerberoi 
from  all  quarters ;  men  of  higher  rank  from  various  parts 
of  Gbul  were  drawn  by  the  vain  promises  of  Bobert ;  even 
many  men  from  Normandy  itself^  including  some  who 


^  Ord.  Vit.  571  B.  **  Monaohicum  schema  pro  salyatioiie  corpotis  ck 
animse  salubriter  indutns  est."  Tbis  Samson,  "  Begins  Teredarina^"  en 
bardly  be  the  same  person  as  the  Samson  who  in  Orderic  (531)  reoammendi 
Howel  for  the  see  of  Le  Mans,  which  did  not  become  vacant  tiQ  1085. 

*  "  Gerbenracum  "  in  Orderic, ''  G-ibboraoum  "  in  William  of  Malmedbmy, 
*'Gerbome8"  in  the  Peterborough  Chronide,  "Gerbothret**  in  Fbrenoa 
"  Gerberoi  "  is  the  present  name. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  57a.  **  Helias  YioedominnB  com  oompari  sac  ezsolem  gia- 
tanter  regium  susoepit,  ilUqne  suisqne  complicibns  anxilinm  in  omnibai 
spopondit.  Moris  enim  est  iUius  castri  ut  ibidem  duo  pares  domini  si]U» 
et  omnes  ibidem  fugitivi  susdpiantur,  undecomqae  advenerint.'* 
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iad  hitherto  borne  a  good  character  for  loyalty,  joined  ohap.  xxi. 
^esr  fortunes  with  those  of  the  exiles.     Such  a  state  of 
tilings  in  a  fortress  so  near  his  border  called  for  William's 
personal  energy  to  put  an  end  to  it.^     He  accordingly  ^lUiam 
gathered   his  forces^  garrisoned  the  border  fortresses  ofcampaiga. 
Normandy,  and  took  means  to  keep  the  plunderers  from 
Oerberoi  in  check.    At  last,  when  the  Christmas  Feast  William 
was  over,  William,  to  whom  all  seasons  were  alike  when  Gerberoi. 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  set  forth  to  besiege  the  castle  j^^*^^' 
in  person.     His  force^  English^  Norman^  and  mercenary, 
had  manj  skirmishes  with  the  defenders  of  the  fortress. 
Among  those  defenders,  Robert's  French  allies  are  especi- 
ally mentioned  ;^  yet  there  is  an  extant  charter  from  which 
it  would  seem,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  that  King  Question 
Philip  himself,  by  whose  authority  Bobert  was  quartered  presence. 
at  Gerberoi,  was  personally  present  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.*    The  policy  of  Philip  was  never  very  stead- 
&st,  but  such  a  sudden  change  as  this  almost  passes 
the  bounds   of  belief.     It  is  more  certain  that  in  this 
siege   one  specially  memorable  personal   encounter  took 
place.     William,  who  had  passed  unhurt  through  the  nine  William's 
hours'  storm  of  the  great  battle/  who,  as  far  as  we  know, 
had  never  received  a  wound  in  any  earlier  or  later  fight, 
had  now,  for  the  first  time^  to  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy 

^  Ord.  Yit.  57a  C.  ''Quod  tarn  prope  limitem  suum  hostes  sni  sedem 
sib!  elegerant  indignum  duiit,  nee  sine  terribili  calumni&  diutius  pertulit.*' 

*  lb.  G,  D.  **  Hinc  Normanni  et  Angli  regiique  auxiliarea  de  finitimis 
regionibDS  aoriter  insistebant;  illinc  Galli  et  vicini  hostes  Roberto  coh»- 
lentes  fortiter  resistebant." 

'  The  document  is  a  charter  of  Saint  Quentin,  printed  in  Bouquet,  xii. 
^4 ;  Gftllia  Christiana,  x,  Instrumenta,  247 ;  see  also  Prevosfs  edition 
of  Orderic,  ii.  387.  It  bears  the  signatures  of  the  Kings  Philip  and 
William,  and  is  dated,  "Actum  publico  jn  obsidione  pnedictorum  Regnm 
videlicet  Philippi  Regis  Francorum  et  WiUelmi  Anglorum  Regis,  prope 
Gerberodum,  anno  Incamati  Yerbi  irLXxym.  anno  vero  Philippi  Regis 
Franoomm  zix."     Compare   the  mention  of  Philip's  ambassadors  in 

P-649- 
'  See  voL  iii.  p.  508. 
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OHAP.  xzi.  in  personal  conflict^  and  to  retreat^  defeated  and  wonndB^ 
in  a  straggle  beneath  the  walls  of  a  paltry  border  forbeasb 
And  William's  first  wotmd  came  from  the  band  fiom 


HiB  en-      a  wound  is  most  bitter.     Father  and  son  met  fiuse  to  bee 

with  his     in  the  battle.    The  parricidal  spear  of  Robert  pierced  tlie 

■on  Robert,  j^jj^  ^f  jjg  &ther;  an  arrow  at  the  same  moment  stnri: 

the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  and  William  the  Conqueror 

lay  for  a  moment  on  the  earth,  expecting  death  at  flie 

hands  of  his  own  son.    A  loyal  Englishman  sped  to  hk 

rescue— a  survivor  of  Senlac  or  Ely  might  well  have 

EndoitB     fought  for  William  in  such  a  quarrel.     Tokig,   tiie  sob 

of  Tokig     of  Wigod  of  WalUngford,  fighting  on  horseback  in  Ncff- 

W^L      ^^^^^^  fiishion^  sprang  down  and  ofiered  his  horse,  hke 

Eustace  at  Senlac^  to  the  fallen  King.    At  that  momeoi 

the  shot  of  a  crossbow  gave  the  gallant  Thegn  of  Berkdiire 

a  mortal  wound^  and  Tokig  gare  up  his  life  for  his  sore- 

reig^  beneath  the  walls  of  Gterberoi,  to  the  increase  of  the 

estates  of  his  Norman  brothers-in-law  at  Wallingford  and 

William     Oxford.      In   this    fierce    exchange   of   handstrokes  tibe 

wonnded.    young^r  William,  the  dutiful  son,  the  future  tyrant, 


also  wounded  in  the  defence  of  his  father.  With  diffi- 
culty the  King  and  his  sons  retreated — an  English  writer 
Tentures  to  say  that  they  fled — before  the  fi&oe  of  the 
victorious  rebel,  leaving  many  of  their  followers  dead  on 
the  field,  and  many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Robert.^ 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  blow  more  grievous  than  this. 
The  King,  the  captain,  the  fiither,  were  all  alike  cut  to 
the  quick.  Before  Dol  William  had  first  learned  what  it 
was  to  flee  before  an  enemy;  at  Gterberoi  he  underwent 
the  most  humiliating  personal  overthrow^  and  ijiat  at  the 
The  Biege  hands  of  his  own  subjects  and  his  own  son.  It  is  phun 
that  the  sieg^  of  Grerberoi  was  raised,  and  that  the  defeat 
was  a  real  and  serious  blow;  for  directly  afterwards  we 

1  On  the  different  acoonntB  of  this  battle,  see  Appendix  SS.     On  Tokig 
and  his  fiunily,  see  above^  p.  45,  and  Appendix  Gr. 
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Dd  William  back  again  at  Boaen,  and  the  wisest  heads  of  chap.  zzi. 

Tonnandy  are  soon  debating,  not  how  they  might  carry 

a  the  war,  bnt  how  they  might  make  peace  between 

he  Eong  and  his  son.^   Robert  himself,  in  the  moment  of 

ictory,  went  off  again  to  Flanders.^   He  was  not  incapable 

f  generous  feelings  and  he  may  have  been  strack  with 

emorse  for  his  crime.     Or  perhaps  the  men  who  flocked 

o  Gerberoi  on  the  faith  of  his  empty  promises  may  have 

>egnn  to  forsake  him.    At  any  rate  we  next  find  some  of  The  nobles 

ihe  chief  men  of  Normandy,  among  them  the  old  Roger  mandj 

)f  Beaumont,  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Hugh  of  g^^' 

Grrantmesnil,  whose  sons  had  been  the  original  authors 

[>f  the  mischief,  pleading  with  William  on  behalf  of  his 

son.     They  admit  his  crime,  but  they  set  forth  his  youth 

and  his  penitence;  they  pray  William  not  to  thrust  away 

the  returning  suppliant,  and  they  venture  also  to  plead 

for  their  own  sons  and  other  kinsmen  who  were  involved 

in  Robert's  rebellion.^    William  at  first  was  stem ;  he  set 

forth  his  own  wrongs  as  prince  and  father,  wrongs  such 

as  no  Duke  of  the  Normans  had  ever  undergone  before. 

He  complained  especially  of  Robert's  crime  in  stirring  up 

foreign  enemies  against  him.^    At  last  however  the  con-  William 

stant  entreaties  of  his  nobles,  the  exhortations  of  his  to  his  son. 

Bishops  and  other  pious  men,  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen, 

the  mediation  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  King  of  the 

French  and  of  other  neighboiuing  princes,^  at  last  moved 

>  Ord.  Vit.  57a  D. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1079.  **  And  Robert  eft  gewende  to  Flemings  Unde." 
^Iiis  is  the  last  entry  in  this  Chronicle.  A  sentence  following  it,  expressing 
indignant  weariness  at  Robert's  conduct,  is  broken  off;  "  Ne  wylle  we  ^h 
her  na  mare  scaOe  awiitan  pe  he  his  fiader  ge. .  .  .  "  The  Peterborough 
'Writer  is  henceforward  our  only  guide  in  our  own  tongue. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  57a  D,  573  A.  Robert's  penitence  is  strongly  asserted. 

*  n>.  573  A.  "  Gallos  et  Andegavenses  cum  Aquitanis  et  innumeris  aliis 
bi  me  terribiliter  ezcivit.  Omne  genus  humanum,  si  potuisset,  contra 
me  oommovisset,  et  me  vobisoum  trucidftsset." 

*  lb.  B.  "Legati  Regis  Eranoorum  nobilesque  vicini  et  amid."  The 
to  can  hardly  mean  William's  own  subjects. 
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CBAP.  XXI.  WilHsm's  stem  heart.    He  yielded^  and  rec^ved  his  as 

and  hia  oompankma.     The  soeoeaBion  to  the  Duchy  wk 

secured  to  Bohert  on  the  aame  terma  aa  before,^  and  a 

Oregory'B   abort  time  of  peace  followed.     Doling  lUa  interval  Bop 

Bobert.      Oregoiy  addressed  a  letter  to  Bobert,  lejaiein^  tiiai  k 


^^  ^'       had  come  to  a  better  mind,  and  enlarging  on  his 

duty  to  a  fEtther  who  had  won  so  mnch  for  his  heiiB  te 

Bobert^B     inherit.'     It  most  also  have  been  during  this  short  tiae 

to  Soot-      of  reconciliation  that  Bobert  was  sent  on  an  expeditioB 

7^^.;;^^     against  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  of  which  we   shall  hesr 

1080.         presently,   and  in  which  he  did  not^  to  say  the  least, 

gain  any  special  glory.^     It  was  perhaps  partly  owing 

to  William's  disappointment  at  this  further  ill  sueeoi 

that  disputes  again  broke  out  between  father  and  sod. 

Bobert  refused  to  follow  his  &ther  or  to  obey  him  in  any- 

He  again    thing.     Fierce  remonstrances  and  reproaches  on  William^ 

father.       P^  followed^  and  Bobert  again  went  away  into  Fraoee 


with  a  small  body  of  companions.^ 
Marriage        From  the  rebellion  of  William's  son  we  may  turn  to 
stance  with  the  marriages  of  his  daughters.    Constance,  betrothed  to 
B^i^      Alan  of  Britanny  soon  after  the  flight  of  William  from 
1086. 

^  Ord.  Yit.  573  B.    See  above,  p.  6$8. 

*  Epp.  Greg.  VII.  ap.  Labbe,  Cone.  xii.  510 ;  J9S6,  Hon.  Gr^.  4ja 
*'  InBuper  monemuB  et  pateme  precamnr  ut  menti  ta«e  semper  ait  infixioi 
quam  forti  manu,  quam  divulgate  gloziA,  quidquid  pater  tans  poaa> 
deat  ab  ore  inimioomm  extraxeiit  [this  was  tnie  of  Normandj,  no  Imi 
than  of  England],  sciens  tamen  se  non  in  perpetunm  Tirere,  sed  ad  boe 
tarn  viriliter  inaistere  at  hcaredi  dUetd  [a  discreetlj  Tagae  pihrase]  sb» 
dimitteret."  Hubert  was  of  course  the  letter-oanier  between  Grcgarj  and 
Robert 

*  See  the  next  Section. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  573  B.  "Denuo  post  aliquod  tempuSy  pauds  sodalibos  Cretan 
a  patre  recessit,  nee  postea  rediit ;  donee  pater  rtdiens  Albericum  Comitaa, 
ut  ducatum  Neustris  redperet,  in  Galliam  ad  eum  direxxi.**  I  do  wt 
understand  this  last  allusion.  I  suppose  the  Earl  Alberic  spoken  of  ii 
the  same  whom  we  shaJl  presently  meet  with  in  Northumbeiiand,  bit 
I  can  make  out  nothing  of  this  mission  to  Robert.  If  for  "  rediens"  *• 
might  read  "  moriens,"  the  passage  would  be  intelligible. 
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k>l^  appears  sereral  years  later  in  attendance  upon  her  ohap.  xxi. 
Lother.^     In   the  end  however  she  became  Countess  of 
le  Bretons,  though  she  did  not  long  survive  her  mar- 
!age.^      Some  accounts  make  her  a  model  of  every  virtue;  Her  oha- 
there  hint  that  she,  or  her  husband  under  her  influence,  ^e^^^  ^ 
ashed  a  rigid  justice  to  such  extremes  that  the  angiy  '^^• 
eop]^  of  Britanny  conspired  and  took  her  off  by  poison.^ 
the  died  childless,  and  Alan  married  Hermengarde,  the 
laughter   of  Fulk   of  Anjou   and  the  divorced  wife  of 
/Villiam  the  Ninth  of  Aquitaine.^    Conan  the  son  of  Alan  Deeoen- 
Jid  Hermengarde  renewed  the  connexion  with  William's  Alan.*^ 
lonse  by  a  marriage  with  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry 
;he  First,  and  some  generations  later,  through  the  chances 
>f  female  succession,  the  County  of  Britanny  became  the 
leritag^  of  the  son  of  another  Constance,  that  unhappy 
Arthur  who  has  been  so  often  mistaken  for  the  lawful 
teir  of  England.^ 

^  Orderio  (603  A)  mentions  a  visit  of  Queen  Matilda^  aocompanied  by 
her  daughter  Constance,  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Evroul.  This  was 
immediatelj  after  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  house  by  William,  which 
hears  date  in  108 1. 

'  On  the  dates,  see  Appendix  KB. 

'  Wm.  Mahn.  iii.  276.  '*  Constantia,  Comiti  Brittannis  Alano  Feigant 
in  conjugium  data,  austeritate  justitisB  provindales  in  mortifenun  sibi 
potionem  exacuit."  This  is  really  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  account 
of  Orderio  (544  C) ;  "  Amatoresasquitatis  in  Britannia  multum  ezsultarent» 
si  de  fortnnaUk  progenie  laudabiles  sibi  heredes  impetrarent ;  qui  genuin& 
bonitate  indomitis  Britonibus  jnstiti«  libram  insinuarent,  eosque  secundimi 
noxmam  divino  legis  et  humanaB  rationis  ire  oogerent."  An  over  strict 
i^stioe  like  that  of  Tostig  is  quite  consistent  with  the  piety,  charity,  and 
imI  of  the  public  good  of  which  he  goes  on  to  speak.  Benott  (42111) 
tells  us» 

'*Mult  par  ert  sage  e  alalt^e 
E  proz  e  laige  e  enseignite/' 
And  directly  after, 

"  Kar  trop  ert  bele,  sage  e  pros." 

^he  oontinuator  of  William  of  Jumi^ies  (riii.  $4)  records  her  marriage  an 
death  without  giving  her  any  character. 

*  Ord.  Vit  544  C;  Benott,  42131. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  116. 
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oHAP.  XXI.  Another  daughter,  Adela^  fills  a  higher  place  in  histof. 
JJ^J^  She  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  Count  of  Blois  ni 
with  Chartres,  the  son  of  the  third  Theobald.     Bj  him  ii 

e^t^.^   was  the  mother  of  Stephen  King  of  the  English,  and  d 
'®^*         another  son  of  higher  personal  renown,  Henry,  the  fiuww 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  friend  of  Thomas  of  LondO) 
the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Cross  and  of  theJ^ 
Chapel  at  Glastonbury.^    As  the  wife  of  Count  Stephen, 
Adela  holds  perhaps  the  highest  place  among  the  princesses 
Story  of     of  her  generation.'    As   the  daughter   of  William,  ie 
YabiB.       perhaps  concerns  us  more  as  being  most  probably  the  sab- 
io74-io8a.  jg^  of  a  romantic  tale  which  introduces  us  to  the  higUy 
remarkable  son  of  a  somewhat  insignificant  father.    Balpk 
of  Montdidier  and  of  Valois,  the  stepfather,  but  not  tk 
friend,  of  King  Philip^^  was  succeeded  by  Simon,  bis  a» 
by  an  earlier  wife,  Adela.^     He,  we  are  told,  had  beea 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  William,*  and  he  inherit^ 
from  his  father  a  state  of  war  with  his  neighbour  and  loii 
the  King  of  the  French.     He  was  a  devout  man,  who  con- 
sulted Pope  Grregory  in   all   his   doings,  and  whom  tlie 
Pontiff  entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  Hugh  Bishop  d 


^  See  WiUlB,  GlAstonbuiy. 

'  Will.  Malm.  lii.  376.  *'  AdaU,  Stephani  BlesensiB  Comitii  ^ 
laudate  in  sseculo  potentiae  virago,  noviter  apad  Maroeimiaeiiin  no^ 
monialis  babitom  sampait."  She  died  in  1 137,  having  lived  to  see  ber  fO 
a  King.  For  a  full  pictare  of  her  life  and  character — ^in  every  way  tif^ 
able— -and  for  her  oorrespondence  with  Saint  Anaelm  and  Hildebert  Biib? 
of  Le  Mans,  I  must  refer  to  her  Life  by  Mn.  Green. 

'  See  above,  p.  go» 

*  See  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  ii.  703.  The  death  of  Balph  and  tooea- 
sion  of  Simon  in  1074  is  recorded  by  Hugh  of  Fleniy  (Perts,  ix.  39^)' 
There  is  a  oontemporaiy  Life  of  Simon  in  Mabillon,  Aet.  Saact  OH-  ^ 
Ben.  Sbbc.  vi.  part  2  (vol.  viii.)  p.  374 ;  Bouquet,  xiv.  37,  firom  wbick  » 
great  deal  is  borrowed  by  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  1074-1082.  1%^ 
is  a  shorter  notice  of  him  by  Wibert  Abbot  of  Nogent»  in  D'AditfJ^ 
edition  of  his  works,  467,  and  Bouquet,  xii.  336. 

'  Bouquet,  xiv.  39.  *'  Bex  Anglomm  potentisdmus,  WiUelmiis  waoSi 
qui  euQ)  nutrierat. 


if 
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[>ie.^  One  of  the  points  on  which  he  consulted  Gregory  chap,  xxl 
WSLB  because  his  conscience  was  smitten  on  finding  that 
lis  father  had  died  excommunicate^  and  was  buried  at 
Sfontdidier,  a  place  to  which  he  had  no  lawM  right. 
fit  ihe  Pontiff's  bidding,  Simon  had  the  remains  of  his  He  re- 
father  moved  from  this  unjust  possession  to  the  church  of  body  of  hii 
Crepy,  where  he  might  at  least  sleep  in  ground  which  was  ^^^* 
lawfblly  his  own.  In  the  process  of  the  translation  Simon 
looked  upon  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and^  horror-struck 
with  the  sight,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself 
to  God.'  For  a  while  he  was  satisfied  with  living  a  pious 
hfe  in  the  world,  and  presently  his  chief  vassals  pressed 
him  to  many.  He  was  married,  or  at  least  betrothed,  to 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Hildebert,  or  rather  Robert^  Count 
of  Aavergne ;  but  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  persuade 
his  bride  to  leave  him  and  enter  religion.^  Presently  he 
is  summoned  to  Normandy  by  William^  who  tells  him 
that  his  daughter  is  sought  in  marriage  by  Alfonso  of 
Spain  and  by  Robert  of  Apulia.  But  he  would  rather 
give  her  to  Simon,  in  memory  of  the  days  when  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  his  court.^    Simon  pleaded  the  kindred 


^  Bouquet^  xIt.  38.  The  detailB  of  the  dealings  with  Gregory  are  oariooB. 
The  Pope  sent  him  back  abeolTed ;  **  Adhibens  etiam  boni  testimonii  et 
sommn  auotoritaiiB  oustodiftm,  Hugonem  scilicet  Diensem  EpiBOopum,  qui 
tune  legatlonis  in  Galliis  functus  est  officio,  Abbatemque  Cluniaoensem 
[Hogonem]/'    On  Hugh,  see  aboye,  p.  431. 

*  This  striking  inddent  is  told  by  Wibert  (Bouquet,  ziL  337);  "Quo 
ante  delationem  deteeto,  et  sub  ooulis  filii  ad  nudum  reyelato,  qnum  poten- 
tissimi  genitoris  quondamque  ferocissimi  tabidum  attendisset  corpus,  ad 
contemplationem  nusersB  conditionis  se  contulit." 

'  Bouquet,  xiy.  38.  The  tale  is  yeiy  strikingly  told.  The  Life  calls 
her  the  daughter  of  Hildebert,  but  the  reigning  Count  of  Auyergne  was 
named  Robert.      See  Bouquet's  note,  and  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 

>i-354. 

*  William  is  made  to  say  (Alberio,  1076),  "  Nutiimentum  meum  quod 
m  te,  augmentari  cupiens,  neglectis  nuntiis  Regis  Hispaniarum  EflPiinsi 
et  Boberti  Prindpis  Apuliae,  tibi  filiam  meam  quam  qussrebam  tradere  in 
Qxorem  prnelegi."  The  original  Life  is  f^er,  but  to  the  same  e£Eect.  This 
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GHAp/zzi.  between  himself  and   Qneen  Matilda,  and   craved  km 
to  eonsult  the  Pope  about  the  matter.     He  at  once  wak 
and  made  hia  monastic  profession;    the  Count  becuM 
a  Saint^  and  the  fiune  of  his  holiness  was  spread  thiongfao^ 
He  helps  to  all  Europe.    He  once  more  appears  in  connexion  with  Ik 
^^^  i  history  of  William^  when  he  came  to  join  his  entrestiei 
andBobeit.  f^  those  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  strove  to  act  Bobed 
Hifl  death,  and  his  &ther  at  one  again.^    Dying  at  Rome  a  few  jeon 
later,  he  received  the  unwonted  honour  of  being  bunel 
among  the  Popes,  and  his  tomb  was  adorned  with  speeoli 
gifts  by  the  Queen  whose  daughter  he  had  refbaed.' 
Whatever  &ith  we  may  put  in  this  story,  there  is  no 
Propouk   doubt  as  to  the  marriage  of  Stephen  and  Adela.    Hm 
^e^  ^  proposals  of  the  Count  of  Chartres  are  said  to  have  beei 
^^^  „,made  through  Geoffiey  of  Chanmont,  of  whom  we  h.», 
Chaumont  already  heard   as   one   of  the   adventurers    from    oiluf 
lands  who  had  followed  William  to  the  conquest  of  £Bg^ 
The  mar-    land.^     The  betrothal  took  place  at  Breteuil,   and  the 
ewtroe.    marriage  was  celebrated  at  Chartres.^    But  it  should  be 
Alleged      noticed  that  one  version  of  the  story  of  Simon  biingi 
of  Wii-       before  us  that  daughter  of  William,  whoever  she  was,  wb« 
daughter  to  ^^^  betrothed,  but  never  married,  to  Alfonso  of  Spain. 
Alfonso.     This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  same  daughter  i^ 

wooing  on  the  part  of  Bobert  Wiwsard  Beems  rather  f^xxayphal,  bat  I 
beUeve  it  is  jntt  possible. 

^  Boaqnet,  sir.  40.  "  Angloram  Begem  et  Beginam,  qui  earn  nvtn- 
erant,  visendi  gratis  Normamuam  usque  properavit,  iUuoque  perveoiMi 
contra  filium,  Bobertum  nomine,  Begem  dimioantem  inveoit,  qui  utriq* 
compassus,  paoe  reformatio,  pestilentie  malum  a  r^one  fogaTii.'* 

*  All  this  is  given  in  fiill  in  the  life,  and  is  copied  by  Alberio,  bat  itii 
not  found  in  Wibert. 

*  So  we  are  told  in  the  Liber  de  Castro  AmhairfiB  in  D'Acheiy,  iil  177* 
He  is  said  to  haye  brought  Adela  to  Chartres,  and  to  have  tJ^erwu^ 
mamly  dwelt  at  Stephen's  court.    On  this  (^eoffiney,  see  yoL  iii  p.  514. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  573  D.  Stephen  sought  for  the  marriage  "cum  ChnDdB^ 
Bege  finnare  yolans  amidtiam."  See  also  Hugh  of  Fleury  (Perti,  iz.  391)1 
but  he  does  not  fix  the  date. 
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liad  been  promised  to  Eadwine.^    I  do  not  pretend  to  obaf.  xzi. 

Sx  her  name;  it  was  forgotten  while  two  of  her  sisters 

ind  the  Kiog  her  brother  were  still  living.'    The  story 

runs  that  the  memory  of  her  English  lover  still  lived  in 

her  heart,  that  she  prayed  that  she  might  never  be  joined 

bo  the  Spaniard,  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  that  she  died 

on  the  joomey,  that  her  body  was  brought  back  and  buried 

at  Bayeux,  and  that,  as  one  story  adds,  her  knees  were 

Found  to  have  grown  hard  by  the  length  and  frequency 

of  her  prayers.* 

The  blows  were  now  falling  heavily  on  the  house  of  Miifor- 

William.     His  eldest  son  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  had  William's 

barely  escaped  the  guilt  of  parricide.      A  daughter  had  ^"^*^y- 

died,  seeking  death  rather   than  a  marriage  which   she 

hated.     It  was  about  the  same  time  that  his  second  son, 

the  young  Richard,  met  with  his  mysterious  death  in  the 

New  Forest,  the  first  of   the  victims  which  the  ruined 

homes  and  churches  of  Hampshire  were  to  call  for  from 

the  hearth  of  their  destroyer.^    And  now  a  heavier  stroke 

than  all  was  to  come  upon  the  falling  Conqueror.     His 

wife,  for  whom  in  his  youth  he  had  so  long  waited  and 

struggled,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  partner  of 

his  cares  and  counsels,  but  whose  company  he  had  of  late 

so  often  had  to  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  his  policy,  had 

during  these  gloomy  years  for  the  first  time  withstood  and 

disobeyed  him,  and  now  she  was  taken  from  him  for  ever. 

After  a  long  sickness  Queen  Matilda  died,  and  died,  as  was  Death  of 

to  be  expected,  a  pious  and  edifying  death.     She  was  of  Matilda. 

conrse  buried  in  her  own  church  at  Caen,  where  her  eldest  ^^7^!^ 

'  3, 1003. 

daughter  was  already  a  professed  nun  and  was  one  day  to 

^  See  YoL  iii.  p.  661.  I  have  there  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Mn. 
Ghreen  that  the  betrothal  of  one  daughter  to  Eadwine  has  been  confounded 
with  the  betrothal  of  another  daughter  to  Harold. 

•  See  Wm.  Mahn.  iu.  977. 

'  See  Appendix  TT.  *  See  aboye»  p.  613. 
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CHAP.  zzi.  be  a  renowned  Abbess.^  A  tomb  ricli  with  gold  and 
1^  *^*^  marked  Matilda's  resting-place,  and  an  epitaph  of  letters 
epitaph*  of  gold,  in  the  hexameters  of  the  daj^  told  of  the  splendoir 
of  her  birth  and  of  her  second  marriage^  of  her  fonndatka 
of  the  church  in  which  she  lay,  and  of  the  bountifiil  hand 
with  which  she  had  ever  distributed  of  her  wealth  to  ibe 
wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.^ 

The  g^ef  of  William  was  deep  and  lasting.     He  was  a 
Bevolt  of   mourner  till  the  day  of  his  death.^  But  he  had  stiaichtvir 

Hubert  of  .  .  • 

Beaomont.  ^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^  domestic  sorrow  to  grapple  with  anotiuf 

1083.         revolt,  and  to  see  his  arms  undergo  another  check.^    Tbm 

were  spirits  in  the  conquered  land  of  Maine  who  ooaU 

never  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  the  Norman  y(&e. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  Viscount  Hubert,  the  lord  d 

Beaumont  and  Fresnay,  of  the  resistance  of  whose  casiki 

we  heard  in  William's  last  Cenomannian  campaign.^  Hubert 

had  again  offended  the  King^  and  the  dispute  grew  tin 

Hubert      at  last  Hubert  openly  rebelled.®     He  left  Beaumont  and 

g^Q^       Fresnay,  and  established  himself  in  his  hill  fortress  of 

^^°°®-     Sainte-Susanne,  planted  on  an  inaccessible  rock  by  the  river 

Ame^  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe  J     Followers  flocked  to 

him^  and  from  his  fiistness  he  spread  havoc  over  those  parts 

of  the  County  which  clave  to  their  allegiance  to  TViUttm. 

^  See  aboye,  p.  634. 

'  See  the  epitaph  in  Oiderio,  648  A.    The  venes  most  to  k«r  bonoar 

are, 

*  '*  H»c  consolatrix  inopnm,  pietatia  amatrix, 

GaziB  diBpersis  pauper  sibi,  divis  egenis." 

*  Will,  lilalm.  iii.  273.  '*  LacrimiB  per  multoe  dies  nbertiin  proaeentai. 
amiwuB  caritatem  desideraverit,  qain  et  ex  eo  tempore,  ai  crodimui^  aib 
omni  Yoluptate  deedvit." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  648  B.  **  Post  obitom  glorio8»  Mathildis  Begine  Wmebms 
Rex  pene  !▼.  annis  quibui  sapervixit,  multis  prooellis  tribulationum  oooti* 
earn  insurgentibuB  vehementer  laboravit." 

*  See  above,  p.  558. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  648  B.  ''  QuibuBdam  parvis  occasionibiiB  Begem  prioi 
ofiendit,  Bed  postmodum  in  majua  creecentibus,''  &c.  *  lb.  C. 
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The  walled  towns  and  the  capital  itself  were  harassed^^  and  chap,  zzi, 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  their  defence  sent  urgent 
messages  to  their  King^  Duke^  and  Count  to  come  to  their 
rescue. 

But  the  days  were  gone  when  Domfiront  and  Alen9on, 
when  Dover  and  Lincoluj  had  yielded  to  the  dread  of 
William's  name.  He  came^  and  he  saw  that  the  work 
was  too  much  for  him.  Sainte-Susanne  was  not  to  be 
taken.'     There  were  no  means  of  besieg^g  the  castle;  The  castle 

.^__  noli  DA* 

William  confined  his  plans  to  doing  something  to  check  sieged,  but 
the  rayagee  of  Hubert.     For  this  purpose  he  built  and  ^Agb. 
garrisoned  a  counter-fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.^    The  bonrhood 

\        ,  .  ,        gamsoned. 

weightier  affairs  of  Normandy  and  England  called  William 
away  firom  the  beleaguering  of  a  single  Cenomannian 
stronghold,^  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  &in  to  leave  to 
others  an  enterprise  in  which  so  little  glory  was  likely  to 
be  won.     The  chief  command  was  given  to  William's  pro-  m  luck  of 
mised  son-in-law^  Alan   of  Britanny,  and  the  war  was  mans,  oom- 
deemed  important  enough  to  call  for  the  services  of  many  ^^^^  ^^ 
of  the  chief  men  both  of  England  and  Normandy.     We  Britanny. 
hear  of  the  presence  of  the  two  Williams,  the  Earls  of 
Surrey  and  Evreux,  of  Richer  of  L'Aigle,  of  the  Breton 
Hervey ,  who  held  a  high  command,^  but  we  hear  of  them 
only  through  their  ill  luck.     All  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
iaken  prisoners.     One  man  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us 
seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate.     B*obert  of  Oily  was 

^  Old.  Vit.  648  B.  "  Custodes  Csnomannicss  urbis  et  drcunjaoentiain 
oppidormn  infestationibiu  Hubert!  frequenter  Incessiti  sunt." 

'  Orderio  (648  D)  says  expressly,  '*  Castrum  Banct«  SuBannB,quod  inao* 
oesdbile  erat  pns  mpibus  et  dentUate  vinearum  qtUbui  eircumdabatur, 
obsidere  nequivit,  nee  hostem  qui  intus  erat  ad  libitum  coarotare  Taluit, 
quia  ibrtiter  sibi  procurabat  et  amplos  aditus  babebat.*' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  264  for  the  like  at  Brionne.  The  iwtT§txtctia  in  this 
case  is  called  "  munidpium.'* 

*  Qrd.  Vit.  648  B.    "  Pto  magnis  regni  negotiis  in  Neastiiam  rediit.** 

*  lb.  649  P.  "  HeireuB  Brito,  quern  magistrum  militum  oonsti- 
tnorat," 

VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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OHAP.  zzi.  there,  and  bis  servioes  in  the  war  were  such  as  to  k 
Orant  to     rewarded  by  the  Kim?  with  a  farther  grant  of  lands  a 

Robert  of  ^  ®  ** 

Oily.  Oxfordshire.^    In  a  war  whieh  was  spread  over  three  job 

the  advantage  seems  to  hare  been  always  on  the  sUe  i 
Hubert.  Warriors  flocked  to  him  &om  Bargnndy,  vliee 
he  had  a  fiunily  oonnexion^'  from  Aqaitaine^  and  bee 
other  parts  of  Gaul.  And  we  are  told  that,  though  theroni ; 
camp  was  better  supplied  with  the  signs  of  wealth  aai 
materials  of  luxury,  the  defenders  of  the  rebel  casde  woe 
fully  the  equal  of  the  King's  forces,  not  only  in  daring  bat  ii 
actual  numbers.^  Hubert  and  his  oomrades  were  enrid»l 
by  the  ransoms  of  the  chief  men  of  Normandy  wi 
England.^  Not  a  few  among  them  lost  their  lives,  lb 
Death  of  end  of  Richer  of  L' Aigle  is  worth  the  telling.  Qa  • 
T/A^A.  November  day,  a  party  of  Normans  were  attacking  & 
followers  of  Hubert.  A  beardless  boy,  hidden  bdinlt 
thicket,  struck  Richer  with  an  arrow  beneatii  the  gc 
The  comrades  of  the  baron  seized  him  and  were  abo^ 
to  put  him  to  death^  but  the  dying  Ridier  gathered  soek 
strength  as  he  had  left  to  bid  them  for  Grod^s  sake  to  sfitit 

1  In  Domefldfty,  X58  6,  it  is  said  of  Ladwdl  in  Ozlbidahire.  *kai 
dedit  Rez  W.  Boberto  apud  obadionem  SanctsB  Susanne."  A  mack  nfli 
mysterioQS  Domesday  entry  may  also  be  connected  with  this  war.  C«t« 
lands  of  Oswald,  a  Thegn  of  Snzrey  (36  b),  were  said  by  Bisiiop  Odi 
to  bo  liable  to  a  yeariy  payment  either  of  two  marks  of  f^cSkA  or  idtm 
hawks — a  singnlar  alternative.  It  is  added,  "  Et  hoc  per 
Abbatis  fratris  Osuaoldi,  sdlioet  pro  bello  qnod  contra  Granfridiun 
fmoen  debnit.*'  I  can  throw  no  light  on  this  foreranner  of  &•  GeoA^ 
Hndson,  unless  he  has  anything  to  do  with  one  "  MachielliiB  do  Chnlit 
.  fiUns  Godefridipanri"  (Old.  Yit.  6490),  who  was  killed  in  thiB  war.  Bi 
was  fighting  <m  William's  side,  but  his  father  may  have  been  amnnfl  ^ 
rebels. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  648  D. 

'lb.  "  Begis  familia  .  .  .  divitiis,  epnlis,  ao  belliciB  sumpitibaB  ^» 
stabat ;  sed  castreasia  cuneoa  eis  virtate  ac  multitadine  teqpipmnn  sslr 
gebat." 

*  lb.  Hie  last  words  of  the  description  are  emphatio ;  *«  THboi  aasa 
Hnbertos  Nonnamiis  restitit^  et,  inimiooram  opiboa  locoplM^  invkta 
pennaasit." 
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him,  for  that  his  own  sins  deserved  death.  The  boy  was  ohap.  xn. 
let  go,  and  Richer  having,  for  want  of  a  priest,  confessed 
his  sins  to  his  comrades,  died  before  he  could  be  carried 
back  to  William's  fortress.^  A  tale  of  generosity  like  this 
does  something  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  this  wretched 
border  war&re. 

The  straggle  went  on,  bnt  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
Hubert ;  Earl  William  of  Warren,  Gilbert  the  brother  of 
Richer,  and  others  who  were  seeking  to  avenge  his  death, 
got  only  wounds    for   their  pains.      Count  William  of 
XSvreux  was  taken  prisoner.    At  last  the  Normans,  finding 
that  all  their  attempts  were  vain  and  that  their  forces 
wBre  daily  lessening,  laid  the  plain  state  of  the  case  before 
King  William  in  England.     Hubert  was  not  to  be  con- 
quered; valour  and  luck  were  alike  on  his  side.     Thqr  Hubert 
exhorted  the  King  to  make  peace,  and  peace  was  granted  to  WiUuun. 
on  the  fullest  terms.     Hubert  crossed  over  to  England,  he  '^^' 
received  the  pardon  of  William  for  his  past  offences,  he 
was  confirmed    in    all    his   possessions  and  rights,  and 
remained  ever  after  his  faithful  subject.^ 

The  war  of  Sainte-Susanne  brings  us  veiy  near  to  the 
last  stage  of  William's  Ufe.  But  before  we  survey  the 
great  legislative  acts  of  his  latest  years  in  England,  one  or 
two  ecclesiastical  events  in  Normandy  may  well  be  men- 
tioned. The  fitmous  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lisieux  had  died  in  I>eath  of 
the  year  which  had  been  marked  by  the  dedication  of  so  Bishop  of 

many  Norman  churches.'     A  strange  warfare  was  waged  joiy  ^', 

1077. 

*  I  have  pretty  well  tnuudated  the  story  in  Orderic,  649  A.  He  adds 
»  panegyric  on  Bioher  which,  from  this  his  one  recorded  act,  we  can  believe 
to  be  folly  deserred. 

Hie  "  munici]nnm  "  of  a  linrmer  extract  has  now  become  "  urba," 

'  The  date  seems  to  be  mailced  by  the  war  occupying  the  time  between 
the  death  of  Matilda  m  1083  and  the  Survey  in  1086.  In  Orderic,  649  D, 
the  latter  follows  at  once,  introduced  with  *'  his  temporibus.** 

'  See  above,  p.  439,  and  on  Bishop  Hugh,  vol.  ill.  p.  118. 

U  U  2 
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over  his  body  between  his  canons  and  the  nuns  d\ 
monastery  of .  hi^  rearing/  while  his  metropolitan,  Ae 
austere  Primate  John,  was  smitten  with  a  divine  jndgaDOi^ 
for  refusing  befitting  honours  to  his  deceased  snfogi^^ 
But  the  point  of  real  importance  is  the  dioice  of  his  a^- 
cessor,  a  choice  in  which  William  might  seem  nottolnfe 
shown  his  usual  care  for  spiritual  things.  Gilbert  MaisiiMi 
who  was  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  Lisieux,  was  a  mu 
of  eloquence  and  of  varied  worldly  knowledge.  He  w» 
skilled  in  the  phjrsical  sciences,  and  especially  in  tiieaita 
medicine,  and  he  made  his  church  a  centre  of  leanimga 
this  kind.  He  was  bountiful  and  charitable,  and  did  stm 
justice  in  all  temporal  matters.  But  to  the  spiritoslai^ 
of  his  flock  he  took  little  heed;  for  the  church  and  b 
services  he  had  no  love.  Hunting,  hawking,  dioe^  womj 
cares,  studies^  and  amusements  of  all  kinds,  filled  up  ^ 
time.  The  historian  hints  that  he  might  have  said  j^ 
worse  things  of  him,  if  he  had  not  been  withheld  byb 
respect  for  one  at  whose  hands  he  had  himself  received  tk 
order  of  subdeacon.^ 

The  choice  of  Gilbert  Maminot  for  a  great  eccleoa^ 
office  is  worth  notice.  He  was  clearly  a  man  by  no  meitf 
lacking  in  merit.     He  ought  not  to  have  been  nude  > 

^  See  the  story  in  Ofderic,  550  B,  and  for  the  Abbey  of  Sunt  Hvj^ 
Liflienx  see  Neastria  Pia,  583.  Each  party  claimed  to  hnxj  1^  ''^ 
nnlefla  their  chronicler  belies  them,  the  strength  of  speeoh  of  Ihe  ^0*^ 
▼irgins  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  Latin  or  French  ;  *'  ifitenA  10^ 
pnniatur  qui  torna  patris  noetri  filiabus  suis  auferre  oanatar."  ^^i^ 
heard  both  sides,  *'  sed  regalis  oensura  fragiliori  magis  semi  oompsti^' 

*  See  the  story  in  Orderic,  550  B,  C.  The  Aichbishc^  was  strad^  di^ 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  his  days,  so  that  he  had  to  stand  bf*^ 
Hugh's  successor  was  conseorated  by  Michaftl  Bishop  of  Avranchea 

'  See  the  long  picture  of  him  giyen  by  Orderic,  550  B,  551  A.  I^' 
perhaps  all  summed  up  in  one  sentence  ;««  ScientiA  Utterarum  6t  frcofil 

poUebat,  divitiis  et  delioiiB  indesinenter  affluebat^  proprisB  Tofamttie" 
oamis  curae  nirais  servlebat."  A  list  is  given  of  the  eminent  men  ia** 
chapter  of  Lisieux  at  this  time,  including  our  old  Mend  the  Arcbd'^ 
WiUiam  of  Poitiers.    On  the  parentage  of  Gilbert  see  above,  p.  jfij' 
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tisliop ;  but  in  an  age  when  the  Church  monopolized  learn-  ohap.  zxi. 
n^  and  science  of  all  kinds^  there  was  no  way  of  promoting 
aoli  a  man  except  by  making  him  a  Bishop.     The  ap- 
toimtment  was  quite  unlike  those  appointments   in  the 
itty^  of  William's  minority,  when  ecclesiastical  preferments 
rere  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  younger  or  illegitimate 
aembers  of  the  reigning  house.     It  bad  more  in  common 
iriiJi  those  appointments  of  a  somewhat  later  day,  when 
Bishopricks  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices  were  made  the 
renvards  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists.     But  whatever  we 
iay  of  tbis  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lisieux,  in  the  next 
^Tcat  ecclesiastical  office  which  William  bestowed  he  con- 
sulted the   strictest  ecclesiastical   propriety.     Two  years  Death  of 
after  the  death  of  Hugh  of  Lisieux  the  Primate  died/  and  buhop 
'William,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,^  at  once  offered  •^®^^* 
the  vacant  post,  the  greatest  spiritual  preferment  in  his  williAm 
continental  dominions,  to  Wimund  of  Saint  Leutfred,  the  ^^.*^® 
daring  monk  who  had  denounced  his  conquest  and  refased  bishopriok 
his  offers  in  England.     When  Wimund,  from  the  noblest 
motives,  refused  the    offered    promotion,  William  again 
sou^rht  for  a  man  of  real  ecclesiastical  merit.    The  sue-  WilUam 

•*  Bona 

cesser  of  John,  canonically  elected,  as  we  are  told,  was  Anima," 

William,  called  the  Oood  Soul,  who  had  succeeded  Lanfranc  gt' g^. 

in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen,  and  who  now  ruled  the  p*»en'8 

.  .       .  1070-1079, 

church  of  Rouen  for  thirty-one  years.^     His  chief  act  was  Archbishop 

the  holding  of  a  council  at  Lillebonne  in  the  second  year  1079-1110. 

of  his  primacy,  in  which,  besides  a  great  number  of  enact-  Council  of 

nients  of  the  usual  kind,  the  Truce  of  Ood  was  once  more  j^s^^ 

solemnly  ordained.^    Ecclesiastical  censures  are  denounced 

against  all  violators  of  the  truce,  and  the  secular  power  is 

'  Ord.  Yit.  551  B.    His  epitaph  is  giyen,  which  does  not  mention  hia 
low  of  speech,  hut  does  speak  of  his  '*  lingua  diserta." 

*  See  above,  p.  448. 

*  Old.  Yit.  551  C ;  Chron.  S.  Steph.  in  anno. 

*  See  YoK  ii.  p.  241. 
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OHAP.  XXX.  called  in  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.^    Tk 
'^^•^^^  need  for  the  re-enactment  of  this  ordinance,  which  is  sai 

ment  of 

theTrooe  to  have  been  carefully  observed  in  the  more  prospenw 
years  of  William's  reign,^  was  probably  owing>  to  the 
fusions  which  had    begun  to  arise  now  that  Willi 
power  was  defied  by  his  own  subjects. 


§  3.  TAe  Affairs  of  the  SeoUUk  and  Wekh  Mareka. 

1087-108 1. 

Compftra-  While  the  affairs  of  Normandy  were  in  this  confined 
j^ytngit^nA  state,  and  while  the  arms  of  William  met  with  littk 
but  defeat,  England  remained  comparatively  quiet.  For 
several  years  we  hear  nothing  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  In  some  years  the  Chronicles  are  & 
absolute  blank.  Quite  towards  the  end  of  William's 
reign  we  shall  come  to  a  time  of  great  legislative  activity; 
but,  for  about  six  years  after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  tbe 
internal  history  of  England  consists  of  a  single  outbresk, 
for  it  hardly  amounted  to  an  insurrection^  in  the  mo^ 
northern  Earldom  of  Engknd.  But  along  the  Marches, 
Scottish  and  Welsh,  the  usual  warfare  went  on. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  Malcolm  since  he  coon- 
Belled  his  brother-in-law  Eadgar  to  make  his  peace  wiH 
William.^  We  now  first  come  across  his  name  in  a 
mutilated  passage  of  our  Chronicles  which  records  1 
success  which  he  gained  over  a  competitor  within  hii 
own    Kingdom.     Mselslsehta  or  Mabnechtan,   a  son  of 

^  dd.  Vit  55a  A.  "  Pax  Dei,  qu»  vulgo  Trevui  dicttor.  sioat  igm 
PrincepB  Guillelmns  earn  in  initio  oonstitnerat,  finniter  teneAtur,  et  pa 
aingulas  parochiM  dictia  exoommonioationibuB  renovetor."  The 
fimctiona  of  the  Biabop  and  the  ViBcount  (Begis  Vioeoomes) 
described.  By  another  clause  (553  D)  penaltiea  are  denounoed  againit 
priests  who  shall  excommanioate  any  one  without  the  lioenoe  of  tte 
Bishop,  **  prater  Trevie  Dei  infraotores  et  latrpnes." 

*  See  YoL  iL  p.  141.  *  See  abovo^  p.  57a 
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mlacli,  aud  therefore  a  repreoentatdye  of  the  claims  ol  obap.  xxi. 
Cacbeth  or  of  Gmaeh^  had  been  again  in  rebellion,  but  ^*^^ 
e  -WBS  now  overthrown  by  Malcolm.    The  King  took  MKUadite. 
€g>lfll»hta*s  mother^  and  all  his  best  men,  and  all  his  '^^  ' 
attle^   and  he  himself   hardly  escaped.^      This  yictoiy 
toubtless  raised  the  strong^  and  spirit  of  Malcolm,  and 
wo  years  later  he  ventured  on  another  inroad  into  Eng- 
and.     He  crossed  the  border  in  the  August  of  the  year 
n  which  William  and  Bobert  were  fighting  before  Gter- 
>eroi.     He  harried  all  Northumberland  as  far  as  the  T^ne^  Inyasioii  of 
md  went  back  after  slaying  many  hundreds  of  men  and  berlMid  by 
mnying  off  great  spoil  in  captives,  money,  and  treasures  JJ^^jJf** 
»f  e^eiy  kind.'    The  gentle  influence  of  Margaret  may  io79- 
have    reformed   the   personal   conduct  and  the  internal 
govenmient  of  Malcolm,  but  his  ndghbours  of  England 
reaped  but  little  benefit  from  the  change. 

This  new  blow,  like  Malcolm^s  former  inroad  into 
England,  was  not  at  once  avenged.  William  took  no 
measures  against  the  Scottish  King  untQ  he  was  called 
on  to  chastise  a  domestic  disturbance  as  well  as  a 
foreign  invasion.  The  episcopate  of  Walcher  of  Durham  ^iBoopftta 
is  known  to  us  in  some  detail.     We  have  seen  that  of  Dur^nu 

io7i-io8a 

'  duon.  Wig.  1078.  ''And  her  Malchdom  kyngo  gewann  Mslalelitan 
modor  [a  blank  followi  in  the  maniucript]  and  ealle  his  betstan  menn  and 
ealne  his  gnnuman  and  hk  oH^  and  he  sjlf  aneaiSe  ntbsent."  The  parent- 
age of  thu  pretender  oomes  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (O'Gonor,  !▼. 
350),  which  record  his  death  under  1085,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Moray; 
"Maelanectai  mao  Lnlaigh  ri  Mmreb."  See  Mr.  K  W.  Robertson,  L 
139,  without  whose  reference  I  should  hardly  have  searched  the  Ulster 
Annals  on  sach  a  point.    On  Lulach  see  yoL  ii.  p.  366. 

*  CShnm.  Petrib.  1079.  "  On  >isum  geare  com  Meloolm  cyng  of  Soot- 
lande  into  Englelande  betwyx  >am  twam  Marian  miRHsaii  mid  myodum 
^F^de,  and  gehergode  Nor^ymbraland  o9  hit  com  to  Tine,  and  ofidoh  feala 
hund  manna  and  ham  Isddde  manige  sceattas  and  genuma  and  menn  on 
heftninge.**  This  is  specially  marked  to  be  in  the  same  year  as  Gerberoi. 
Florenoe  is  to  the  same  eflfect ;  but  curiously  enough  this  entiy  is  left  oat 
by  Simeon,  though  this  expedition  is  reckoned  among  the  five  attributed  to 
Malnahn  in  the  insertion  under  Z093. 
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OHAP.  xzi.  a  close  firiendship  existed  between  him  and  Eail  WiUhnC 

and  after  the  execution  of  the  English  Earl,  the  iaafd 

care  of  the  Northumbrian  Earldom  was  placed  in  At 

Ghancter   hands  of  its  Lotharingian  Bishop.^     His  goyenunent  is 

▼emmoit.  hardly  such  as  we  should  have  looked   for  from  a  da 

chosen  by  William  to  rule  a  turbulent  border  province.  He 

appears  as  amiable  but  weak,  as  one  whose  chief  iA 

like  that  of  Eli,  to  whom  he  is  expressly  compared,  is 

that  of  not  doing  enough  to  chastise  the  excesses  of  tihfls 

who  acted  in  his  name.^     Himself  a  secular  priest,  k 

BeTival  of  became  the  reviver  of  the  monastic  life  in  his  diooese;  oi 

inn  in        foreigner  as  he  was,  we  find  natives  as  well  as  strangeis  M 

^^^™"  enjoying  and  abusing  his  favour.     It  was  as  a  fiitomff 

of  monks  in  a  land  where  the  religious  life  had  whwf 

died  out  that  his  episcopate  has  left  its  most  Iswf 

memory.     Since  the  great  Danish  invasion    moiib  W 

been  unknown  north  of  the  Humber ;  the  old  monasUnf 

had  &llen  beneath  the  rage  of  the  heathen,  and  till  Sdf 

became  the  dwelling-place  of  the  holy  hermit  of  Auxen«i 

they  had  found  no  successors.^    Of  the  fidlen  state  of  tv 

once  famous  houses  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  we  bs^ 

^  See  above,  p.  524. 

■  Sim.  Dun.  1075  (Hinde,  p.  98).  ""WaltheoTUB  Cchom  dec«pit^ 
Post  quern  cuia  oomitatfis  oommittitur  Walchero  Episoopo."  WIDub 
Miilmesbuiy  (Gest.  Pont.  171)  seems  to  have  fimcied  that  he  wu  *fV'''f\ 
Earl  at  an  earlier  time;  ** Superpontus  est  adhuo  Tiventi  [^pofaiiB*'/ 
Walkerus,  qui  esset  Dux  pariter  provincias  et  Episoopus,  freoMXt^^ 
bellionem  gentis  gladio  et  formaret  mores  eloquio." 

*  See  his  character  in  the  Durham  History,  ill  33.  WehasroftiM^ 
deeds  of  his  Archdeaoon  and  some  of  his  knights,  who  are  ohaig^^vv 
both  robbery  and  murder.  *  See  Appondcr^- 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1074  (p.  94).  "  Poetquam  ssBvissima  paganorom  devv*"^ 
gladio  ac  flammA  eodesias  ac  monasteria  in  cineres  redegerat,  deBdtoiBp^ 
Christianitate,  vix  aliqnie  eoolesis,  et  h»  Tirgis  fosnoque  context 
nulla  uspiam  monasteria  per  oc.  annosresedificabsntur,  tepesoenteptwv^ 
fidei  religione,  oultu  vero  religionis  penitus  defidente,  monscbomm'^ 
erat  provinoialibus  inauditum.  In  stuporem  Tertebantnr,  quom  ^^^''^T 
monaohilis  habitfts  et  vitn  forte  oonspioerent.!'  So  to  the  ssdm  edM  ^ 
more  briefly,  in  the  Durham  History,  iii.  ai. 
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already  heard.  ^     But  it  now  came  into  the  hearts   of  oha^.  xn. 
certain  monks  in  a  distant  shire,  who  had  read  in  Basda  '^^ 

monks 

how  fbll  Northumberland  once  was  of  holy  places,  to  set  come  from 

forth  on  a  missionary  enterprize  to  the  benighted  land,  oombe  and 

The  leader  of  them  was  Ealdwine,  who  forsook  a  high  ?Tf?^**™- 

1074. 

poflition  as  Prior  of  the  great  house  of  Winchoombe  to  go  Ealdwine 
forth  and  revive  religion  in  the  North.    In  the  neighbouring  ^{^^ 
houfie  of  Evesham  he  found  two  brethren  like-minded  with  oombe. 
himself,  ^Ifwine  a  deacon^  and  Begenfrith,  seemingly  a 
lay  brother.^    The  three  set  forth  on  foot,  with  an  ass  to 
carry  their  books  and  vestments.   In  this  guise  they  reached 
York,  and  prayed  the  Sheriff  of  the  shire,  Hugh  the  son 
of  Baldric,^  to  guide  them  to  Monkchester,  the  future 
Newcastle.^     But  as  Monkchester  in  no  way  answered  to 
its  name,  they  were  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
ITValcher,  who  offered  them  the  ruined  monastery  of  Jarrow 
for  their  dweUing-place.      There  they  patched  up  the  They  re- 
dismantled  church,  and  built  a  poor  dwelling-place  for  church^of 
themselves  beneath  its  walls.^    The  pious  example  q>read ;  «^<^"^^* 
a  few  of  the  natives  of  Northumberland^  and  a  larger 
number  of  proselytes  from  Southern  England^  joined  the 
humble  brotherhood^^     The  Bishop,   marking  their  zeal 

^  See  above,  pp.  300,  304,  505,  mnd  Appendix  HH. 

*  See  the  Durham  History,  ilL  21,  and  by  the  Northumbrian  interpo- 
lator mider  1074.  Begenfrith — ^BeinMdna — ^is  described  as  "ignarus 
Utterumm.** 

*  See  above,  P*  57i«  ^0  Sheriff  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Durham 
History. 

*  See  both  our  authorities,  and  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  94.  The  Durliam 
History  adds,  *'  Locus,  licet  ad  episcopatum  Dunelmensem  pertineat,  juris 
tamen  Northanhymbrorum  Gomitis  habetur."  In  1074  Waltheof  was  still 
Hying. 

*  Hist.  Eod.  Dun.  iii.  ai.  '*  Culmen  de  lignis  informibus  et  fceno  super- 
ponentes,  divin»  servitutis  officia  ibidem  oelebrare  ooepemnt.  Fact&que 
snb  ipsis  parietibus  casullk  ubi  dormirent  et  manducarent,  religiosomm 
eleemo6]rnis  pauperem  vitam  sustentftrunt." 

*  lb.  **Panci  de  ipsft  Northanhymbronm  proyinoi&,  plures  veio  de 
australibus  Anglorum  partibns." 
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and  energy,  gave  them  the  lordship  of  Jarrow  and  cfta 
poflseasionsy  the  revennes  of  which  enabled  them  to  Ml 
the  tower  and  monastic  buildings  which  still  remaiB.^  & 
is  to  the  fortonate  poverty  of  the  house  of  Jairow  tintv 
owe  that  BsDda's  choir  is  still  left  to  n& 

Bat  the  flame^  when  once  kindled^  spread  6r  nsi 
widely.  The  restored  boose  of  Janow  became  1ii»  cnlr 
and  centre  of  a  whole  crowd  of  mooaaiic  fomnUftm^ 
.^IlfWine  remained  in  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Bttda  ttPn> 
of  the  revived  monastery.  But  Begenfrith^  now,  we  of 
presmne,  no  longer  ignorant  of  letters,  went  forth  tf  A* 
reviver  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  once,  under  tk 
older  name  of  Streoneshalb,  the  holy  bonse  of  m 
the  daughter  of  the  Bretwalda  Oswiu.*  From  ^fla% 
sprang  another  fiftmous  house ;  under  the  care  d  U 
Alan,  and  under  the  government  of  its  first  Abw 
Stephen,  the  church  of  Earl  Siward  at  Gahnanho'gRr 
into  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary  without  tiie  w 
of  York.^  Ealdwine  himself  became  the  maider  of  a  iiu0 
fiunous  disciple.  Turgot,  in  after  days  Prior  of  Doto 
Bishop  of  Saint  AndreVs^  and  biographer  of  ti^^ 
Queen  Margaret,  was  an  Englishman  of  noble  hii^  ^ 

>  Hist.  EooL  Don.  iiLir.  They  were  given  when  Walcher  " eo*  e«^ 
ipsam  i«»dificara  et  destruota  monachonmi  habitaooU  Tideret  ft^^ 
rare,"  *'  ut  et  operam  perficere  et  sine  indigenti&  ibi  possent  TiTere." 

'  Beda,  iii  24,  iy.  23.  For  the  later  foundation,  see  Men.  An^^^ 
especially  the  docnments  in  i  409,  410.  Begenfrith  is  here  made  a  "^ 
strenuissimus/'  who  comes  into  Northumberland  "in  obsequio  Boo^^ 
Willehni  Bastard  Begis  Anglorum/'  and  who  is  simck  with  remfln*  '^^ 
desolation  of  so  holy  a  place.  In  the  list  of  benefaoton  in  p.  411  **''' 
struck  by  the  number  of  English  and  Danish  names,  as  IThtredtiieM*' 
Thurkill,  Uhtred  the  son  of  Gospatrio,  and  his  son  Thorfin,  and  othMt 

»  See  voL  ii.  p.  375. 

*  See  the  History  of  Abbot  Stephen  in  Mon.  AsgL  iii.  545.  In  i^^ 
house  found  a  strange  benefactor  in  William  Bufus.  The  date  of  tl)^^ 
dation,  1078,  comes,  it  would  seem,  from  an  interpdator  of  theinterpoli'* 
See  Mr.  Hinde's  note,  p.  98.  In  1074  we  read,  **  d«  eodedoU  b^ 
nobile  ocdnobium," 
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he    parte   of  Lmdesey.     Already^    it    would    seem,   aoHAP.  xzi. 
nriest,   he  was  given  to  William  as  oqo  of  the  hostages 
or  the   obedience  of  his  shire.^    Kept  in  ward  in  the  H»  «rape 
astle  of  Lincoln,  he  escaped  hj  dint  of  a  bribe  to  his  ooln. 
ceepers,  and  made  his  way  to  a  Norwegian  ship  in  the  '^^^ 
laven  of  Grimsby.     In  that  very  ship  certain  ambassadors 
rom  Sling  William  to  King  Okf  of  Norway  ^  had  already 
taken   their  passage.    The  hostage  had  been  sought  for 
in  the  ship  by  the  King's  o£Scers,  but  the  friendly  North- 
men kept  him  hidden  till  the  ship  had  actually  sailed.  Then 
the  hostage  for  whom  such  search  had  been  made  suddenly 
appeared  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  envoys.    They 
called  on  the  sailors  to  turn  back  again,  that  the  King's 
fugitive  might  be  delivered  up  to  him.    The  Northmen 
refused,  and  William's  ambassadors  had  to  put  up  with 
the  company  of  the  man  who  was  fleeing  firom  William's 
prison.     The  English  priest  was  received  in  Norway  with  Hu  fitrour 
aU  honour,  and  the  pious  King  Olaf  took  him  as  hisofKcvway. 
master  in  divine  things.^    But  the  heart  of  Turgot  was 
ever  and  anon  stirred  by  calls  to  the  monastic  life.    At 
last,  enriched  with  the  gifts  of  the  friendly  Norwegian 
King,  he  set  sail  to  return  to  England.     His  ship  was 
wrecked;  his  treasures  were  lost;  he  himself  barely  reached 
the  diore  of  Northumberland  with  his  life.     He  went 
to   Durham,   and   told    the    Bishop   his   wish  to  enter 
religion.    Walcher  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Ealdwine  He  joins 

Ealdwine. 

'  fifim.  Dud.  1074  (p.  95,  ed.  Hinde).  **  Is,  prosapiam  trahems  de  genere 
Ani^oruin  non  infimo,  unus  erat  inter  aUos  qui,  nuper  subjugatA  Noimannii 
AngUt^  obeides  pro  toU  Lindeeeilk  in  lindioolono  oastro  ousiodiebatur." 
Tida  musty  I  suppose,  be  plaoed  soon  after  the  taking  of  Linoobi  in  1068. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  story  oomes  from  the  interpolated  Florence. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  laa.  The  ambassadors  go  in  a  meichant-fihip ;  "navem 
mercatoriam  ...  in  qu&  nayi  etiam  legati  Willehnl  Begis  Norwegiam 
nittendi  subyeetionem  sibi  paraverant." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  u.  s.  *'  Audito  quod  derlous  de  AngliA  Teniaset,  quod 
uagnum  tune  temporis  videbatur,  eum  ad  disoendoe  psalmos  quasi  ma^^- 
tnun  sibi  ezUbuit." 
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CRAB.  xxz.  at  Jarrow,^  and  presently  Ealdwine  and  Taigot  sel 
'^^     .   and  dwelled  at  Meliose.  within  the  dominions  of  Hakok 

Soam  at  ' 

ikoae.     Here  they  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Scottii 

King,  who  is  even   said  to  have  threatened  thaa  li 

Thej  re-     death,  because  they  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  him.*  i- 

chimsh  of    ^^6  bidding  o£  Bishop  Walcher  they  came  back,  and  «* 

^J^J^        placed  by  him  at  Wearmouth,  where,  under  their  « 

the  old  church  of  Benedict  Biscop,  ruined  in  the  wsstf 

Malcolm,  became  again  a  place  of  Christian  and  momA 

devotion. 

Thus  the  religious  life  once  more  took  root  and  flouruU 

MoDMtic    in  the  most  northern  parts  of  England.     Bishop  WaUff 

of  Wftl-      himself  thought  of  making  the  monastic  profession  in  b 

oher.  ^^ji  person,  and  of  setting  monks  instead  of  secuhrB  toh 

the  immediate  ministers  of  Saint  Cuthberht.     He  eva 

began  to  raise  monastic  buildings  around  the  csXtaiA 

church,  from  which  the  canons  were  not  as  yet  driven.^  V' 

H28  deiJ-    know  not  whether  he  had  any  schemes  of  the  like  sort  w 

^^thLn.  ^^g^^  ^  ft  s^i  of  ^^  secular  clergy  more  recent  bat  litf^ 

less  venerable  in  tiie  eyes  of  Englishmen  than  the  (h^ 

of  Saint  Cuthberht  himself.     William  had  made  a  git 

to  the  Lotharingian  Bishop  of  Earl  Harold's  lordship  » 

Waltham,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  home  in  ^ 

neighbourhood   of  London  when   he  was    called  on  ^ 

attend  the  Great  Councils  of  the  realm.'*     The  eoDeg< 

^  At  this  stage  the  acooant  in  the  Durham  History  (iii.  la)  oobbm  a* 
Turgot  appears  without  any  aoooont  of  him ;  Waldier  entrastB  ^  ^ 
Ealdwine,  and  for  awhile  "  sub  magisterio  Aldwini  dericos  inter  dad*^ 
degebat." 

*  Hist  Ecd.  Dun.  ib.  "Graves  ab  iUo  injurias  pertulenmt  et  F^ 
seoutiones,  pro  eo  quod,  evangeUcum  praeepium  servonieit,  jnrare  illi  fidv 
tatem  noluerunt.'*    Did  they  refuse  to  take  any  oath  t 

*  Ib.  **  Podtis  fundamentis  monachorum  habitacula  uU  nuno  habeiV 
Dunelmi  oonstruere  ooepit." 

*  De  Inv.  23.  *'  Walcherius  Dunelmenns  Episoopus,  cai  daderat  •* 
[villam  Walthamensem]  .  .  .  illustris  Bex  Willelmus  ut  haberoiibi^ 
cilium  quum  vooaretur  a  remotis  ubi  habitabat  partibns  ad  oondlioD*"  ^ 
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ifi    on  undisturbed  in  its  foundation,  though  robbed,  obab.  xxi. 
s    said,  of  part  of  its  moveable  wealth,^  and  though 
Siflhop  of  Purham  himself  is  charged  with  taking 
(session  of  a  portion  of  its  lands.^ 
But  the  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  Walcher  were  all  out 
>rt    by  the  fate  which  was  brought  upon  him  hj  the 
t>T8    of  his  temporal  government.      Chief  among  hisWalbher's 
w^orthy  favourites  were  one  Gilbert,  a  kinsman,  andouberL 
srefore  doubtless  a  countryman^  of  his  own,  and  tisj^^^^ 
aplain   Leobwine,  of  whose  descent  or  birth-place  we 
ar    nothing.^      GKlbert   had    the  general  care  of   the 
irldom  under  the  Bishop;^  Leobwine  too  was  trusted 
'-  him  in  afiairs  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal.^    A 
ird  evil  counsellor  was  Leofwine,  the  Dean  of  Durham^ 
'  whose  English  birth  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Another  Ligulf  and 
nglish   friend   of  the   Bishop  was   a   man  of  another  ^' 

amp*     This  was  Ligulf,  a  Thegn  of  the  noblest  blood  of 

nrham  History  says  that  WiUiam  granted  him  Waltham  "cnm  ipsios 
ibfli  eoclesill  qa»  canonioonmi  oongregatione  poUet."  But  this  is  hardly 
xne  out  by  Domesday,  ii.  15  5,  where  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  and  those 
'  the  College  are  entered  separately.  See  Professor  Stnbhs'  note,  and  the 
nmrks  in  his  Pre&oe,  p.  xix. 

*  That  is,  if  ive  belieye  the  story  of  William*B  spoliations  of  Waltham 
I  the  Tita  Haroldi  (Chron.  Ang.-Noim.  ii.  163),  but  this  is  most  likely 

oonfnsion  with  those  of  William  Bafus  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  Be 
nventione  jnst  quoted. 

*  This  appears  from  the  charter  of  Biatilda  the  Qneen  of  Henry  the 
^irst,  printed  in  Professor  Stubhs*  Appendix  to  Be  Inventione,  pp.  53,  54, 
rhere  she  restores  "illas  duas  hydas  et  dimidiam  de  Northland^,  qaas 
¥alchanis  Episoopas  invide  de  ecdesilk  abstulit" 

'  See  Florence,  1080,  where  the  tale  is  told  at  length ;  it  is  copied  by 
&neon  with  a  few  additions.  The  two  acconnts  by  William  of  llalmesbury, 
^test.  Reg.  iiL  271  and  Qest.  Pont.  371,  are  to  the  same  effect.  The  form 
*I/eo6winns"  shonld  be  noted,  as  it  looks  like  a  High-Bntch  ferm  of 
mr  own  Leofwine,  with  which  in  some  MSS.  it  gets  confounded.  See 
&.  Howden,  L  135,  Stnbbs.  The  Durham  History  does  not  give  the  names 
of  any  of  the  offenders. 

*  FL  Wig.  1080.  **  Gilebertus,  cni  prnsol,  quia  suns  propinquns  ezstitit, 
oookitatam  Northymbrensium  subregendum  commiserat." 

'  lb.  **  In  tantum  ezaltaverat  ut  et  in  episoopatu  et  in  comitatn  fere 
b3  rfnsillius  arlntrio  agitaretur." 
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oBAT.  XXL  Norihnmberluid^  who  had  married  Ealdgyth^  a  dn^ler 
of  Earl  Ealdred  and  sister  of  JBthelflflMl  the  mother  i 
Earl  Waltheof.^  By  her  he  had  two  soub,  XJhtared  a^ 
Morkere^  the  latter  of  whom,  while  stiU  »  child,  lad 
been  pboed  by  bis  cousin  the  Earl  mider  €tte  care  of  Ht 
monks  of  Jarrow,  and  the  trust  was  accompanied  hj  i 
gift  of  the  church  and  lordship  of  TTuemouth.*  Ligdf 
held,  or  had  held,  great  estates^  which  the  laek  of  a  Bo- 
nieian  Domesday  hinders  us  fiom  identifying^.  Bat  ir 
are  significantly  told  that,  to  escape  the  insoItB  9ai 
violence  of  the  Normans  in  the  open  country^   he  hai 


&vour  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Durham.'     He 

Cher.      '  there  admitted  to  the  close  friendship  of  the  Bishop,  anl 

was  consulted  by  him  in  all  matters  touching^  his  teia- 

Emnity  of  poral  government.     The  favour  in  which  Ligulf  was  beU 

^'***  aroused  the  envy  of  the  chaplain  Leobwine,  who  took 

eveiy  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  insulting  him,  eim 

in  the  Bishop's  presence.     One  day,  at  a  G^emdt  held  by 

the  Bishop,  the  insolence  of  Leobwine  provoked  a  harahcf 

answer  than  usual  from  the  insulted  Thegu.    The  chaplain 

took  counsel  with  GKlbert,  and  prayed  his  colleague  to 

Ligulf       avenge  him  by  speedily  putting  Ligulf  to  death.     GKIbert 

by  Gilbert  consented,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the 

fftoktion  f  ^^^^^P'^  service^  slew  Ligulf  in  the  night  in  his  own  hoos^ 

Leobwine.  together  with  most  of  his  household.^    Walcher  heard  He 

^  The  family  detaila  come  from  Simeon;  In  FloreDoe^  "* LiaUoB *'— e 
softer  form  tium  Simeon's  "Lignlfos"— is  only  **nobili8  gftMBn&amgm 
minister." 

*  Sun.  Bun.  1080  (p.  99,  Hinde).    See  Wsltbeof  s  ehartar  in  Mosi,  Ai^ 

i.  23^- 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1080.    "Qui*  uUqne  looomm  Normumi  inoenaater  4 

tempestate  opersm  dabant  son  faritati,  omn  snis  omnibus  ad  Donhnlme 
se  oontulit,  quia  Sanctum  Cuthbertmn  oorde  sinoero  dilexii."  Hub  b 
copied  by  Simeon,  but  it  is  curious  that  he  leayes  out  the  aoooont  of  emtdh 
visions  with  which,  aoooiding  to  the  monk  of  Worcester,  Saint  Cathborht 
&70ured  his  votsry.    So  also  William  of  Malmesbuzy  in  both  aoooontsi 

*  Ligulf  8  house  seems  now  to  be  conceived  as  not  being  In  tiie  tovn. 
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ale ;  he  expressed  his  sorrow  by  his  words  and  gestures,  obap.  zzx. 
ud   warned  Leobwine  that  he  had  ruined  him.*    The  Walcher  ^ 

protestshifl 

Sishop  took  shelter  in  the  castle^  and  sent  forth  mes*  umooenoe. 
lengers  to  aanonnce  that  he  was  himself  guiltless  of  the 
>lood  of  Ligulf,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  solemn 
Mth  to  that  effect.^     On  this  assurance  the  kinsfolk  of  the  A  0«iii6t 
nurdered  man  exchanged  promises  of  peace  ^  with  the 
Bishop^  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  matter  should 
>e  brought  before  a  general  Oemdt  of  the  Earldom  to  be 
idd  at  Gateshead,^  a  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne, 
iv^hidi  the  works  of  modem  skill  have  well  nigh  joined 
m  to  the  town  of  Newcastle  on  the  opposite  bank.     But 
before  the  assembly  met,  men  learned  that  the  acts  of  the 
Bishop  were  not  strictly  in  agreement  to  his  words.     He  Waleher^s 
bad  reoeiyed  botii  Gilbert  and  Leobwine  to  their  former  to  fhe 
bvour  and  former  plaee  in  his  householdJ'    Men  now  ftdly  ™«^«'«»' 
believed  that  it  was  really  by  the  Bishop's  own  orders  that 
Ligulf  had  been  slain. 

The  assembly  met,  a  gathering  of  the  whole  people  of  0«m6t  at 
Northumberland,  with  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  land  at  May  14, 
its  head.*  One  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Waltheof,  a  name  '^*^* 
which  speaks  his  kindred  with  the  ancient  Earls.     Another 

Gilbert  goes,  "  et  epscopi  et  crjusdem  Leobwini  militibis  in  nnum  ooadn- 
Batis,  ad  yiUam  abi  tHDC  Linlfw  morabator."  liark  that  the  chaplain 
had"iiiiUteB**ofh]8  0wa. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  Z080.  "  Me  et  te  omneoiqiie  &m3iam  meam  torn  Hngaao 
peremitti  gladio.** 

'lb.  *<  Se  necis  Liulfi  ooludiim  non  ftdne,  qain  potius  crjas  oocisorem 
Oflebertom  omneeque  aocioB  iprina  de  Northymbri4  penitus  ezlegftsBe,  ae 
parmtwm  torn  aemetipemn  ptizgare  aeeuidiim  judidTun  pontificale.''  That 
>■»  by  oath,  neither  by  battle  nor  by  ordeal. 

*  lb.   ''Pace  ad  invicem  data  etaooepta." 

*  lb.  **  In  looo  qui  dicxtor  ad  Oapnt  Oaprse."    So  the  Durham  Hiatoiy. 
**  lb.  *'  TTt  prina,  in  fuam  gratiam  fiimiliunqne  reeepit.* 

*  At  this  point  the  Durham  History  joins  us.    Hie  aocount  there  ^i^ 
*3*  34)  is  written  fiir  more  strongly  in  Walcher*s  interest  than  that  of 
^Unenoe.    Hie  Assembly  is  described  as  "  qui  ultra  TInam  habitaverant 
VBiTeni  natu  majores  [)«  yldestan  |>egnas]  earn  inflnitd  totius  populi  multi- 
tadme  in  pessimum  adunati  consilium." 
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pHAP.  xzi.  was  Eadwulf,  surnamed  Bas^  the  son  of  Uhtred^  tlie 

of  Gospatric,  the  son  of  that  Earl  Uhtred  who,  seventj- 

four  years  before,  had  delivered  Durham  from  the  Sooti.^ 

The  Gemot  was  held^  according  to  ancient  English  costoiiiy 

Wakhar     in  the  open  air.     But  the  Bishop,  fearing  the  vast  aol 

refuge  in     ezcited  crowdj  took  his  place  in  the  church  alon^  with 

tiMoliaroh.  |^  chosen  followers^  the  guilty  men  being  amon^  them. 

Between  him  and  the   people  outside  messengers   wait 

to  and  &o.'    This  refusal  to  meet  his  flock  fiuse  to  fitfe 

would  no  doubt  do  much  to  stir  up  their  minds  still  man 

fiercely  against  him.     Men  had  no  mind  for  the  usal 

formalities   and  discussions.     A  cry  was  raised    in   the 

English  tongue,  seemingly  from  the  mouth  of  Sadwol^ 

BUoghter   "  Short  rede,  good    rede,  slay   ye  the   Bishop/'*     Tic 

ox  ibo  . 

Bishop's  slaughter  began.  All  those  outside  the  church  who  woe 
known  to  be  the.  Bishop's  friends  were  cut  down^  a  few 
alone  escaping  by  flight.  Walcher  then  bade  his  kins- 
man Gilbert,  who,  as  the  actual  murderer,  was  the  most 
hateful  of  all,  to  go  forth  and  by  his  death  torn  away 
the  wrath  of  the  people.  He  went  forth,  a  body 
of  knights  following  in  the  hope  of  defending  hini, 
but  all  fell  beneath  the  swords  and  javelins  of  the  armed 

^  The  name  of  Waltheof  oomes  from  the  Darham  Histoiy,  that  of  Bad- 
walf  from  Simeon,  107a. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  "  Semel  et  itenim  de  buib  qnoe  yolnit  pro  pace  fccSendl 
foraB  ad  eoa  midt.**  This  18  somewhat  diffsrently  told  in  the  I>iii1iam 
History;  *'Decl]nan8  epiaoopnB  tnmultom,  eoderiolam  ipeins  km  intnm^ 
ubi  convooatia  ad  se  popnli  primatibna,  de  otrinsqne  partis  ntilitale  ae 
motuA  amicitiA  traotayit.  Qno  fiMito,  epiaoopo  onm  pandssimia  mKtrvam 
in  eodesii  remanente,  omnes  qni  advocati  faerant  quasi  oonsilio  loqnnturi, 
egredimitar.'*  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii  17)  gives  the  whole  aoeonnt  in  a 
spirit  most  hostile  to  Walcher,  and  paints  him  as  a  mere  fisosl  oppressor 
who  bought  the  Earldom  of  William.  He  now  says,  ^'Epiaoopoa  mmis 
crudeliter  respondit,  quod  de  nuUk  injuriA  vel  oa1nmni4  ipns  joatitiaB 
exhiberet,  antequam  sibi  libras  quadringentas  monetn  optimn  nunerls- 
sent." 

'  I  do  not  scruple  to  borrow  this  from  B.  Wendover;  "Unus  ex  iDkt 
cujus  arbitrium  omnes  exspectabant  [this  must  be  Eadwulf],  pnsdpitaat« 
patriA  linguA  dixit,  'Schort  red,  god  red,  slea  ye  the  bisohop."' 
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jhemot,  except  two  English  The^s  whose  kindred  blood  ohjlp.  xxi. 
>Ieaded  for  them.^    The  Dean  Leofwine  and  other  clerks 
Jso   went    forth.     But  they  were    slaughtered    as   well 
m  their   lay  comrades,  the  evil  deeds  of  Leofwine  out- 
weighing any  respect  for  his  English  blood.^    At  last  the 
Bishop  bade  the  first  author  of  the  whole  evil,  Leobwine^ 
limself,  to  go  forth ;  ^  but  he  refused.   The  Bishop  then  him- 
lelf  went  forth  to  the  door  of  the  church  and  pleaded  for 
liis  life.    The  raging  people  refiised  to  listen.    The  Bishop,  Walober 
like  CsBsar^  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  fell  beneath 
the  swords  of  his  enemies^  the  actual  death-blow^  it  is 
Biid^  being  dealt  by  the  hand  of  Eadwulf.^    A  fierce  cry 
was  now  raised  for  Leobwine;  but  the  guilty  man  still 
tarried.     The  church  was  now  set  on  fire^  and  presently  The  church 
Leobwine,   abeady  scorched  by  the   flames,  came  forth.  Leobwine 
A  thousand  spears  were  ready  to  meet  him,  and  the  man  ^'^* 
who  had  plotted  the  death  of  Ligulf  fell  hewn  'in  pieces 
by  the  countrymen  of  his  victim.      The   slayers  of  the 
Bishop  now  hastened  to  Durham,  in  the  hopes  of  slaying 
ftlso  those  of  his  men  whom  he  had  left  in  the  castle.     But  Vain 
the  works  of  Norman  engineers  were  too  strong  for  them;  Barfaam 
after  a  siege  of  four  days  they  grew  weary  of  the  attempt,  ^I^^^J^ 
uxd  were  scattered  abroad  every  man  to  his  own  home.^  deren. 

'  WilUam  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  371)  makes  Gilbert  go  ont  "  nltro,  ut  aao 
periculo  vitam  domini  mercaretur.*'  • 

'  I  follow  the  details  in  Florence ;  the  account  in  the  Durham  History 
BuikeB  no  one  come  out  till  the  church  is  on  fire.  The  Bishop's  com- 
pADions  then  come  forth  "  hunuliter,  peccata  sua  oonfessi  percepts  bene- 
dietione."  Walcher  himself  dies  last,  **  pre  januis  pacem  pnstento  ramo 
oCferena,"  says  William  of  Mahnesburj.  The  Winchester  Annalist  (1080) 
conunents ;  "  Ne  solus  deoederet,  sed  haberet  itineris  comites,  centum 
^iies  Talidofl  truncatis  oapitibus  cum  iUo  quo  tendebat  mittebant." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1080.  "  Intellezit  illorum  iurorem  nuUk  ratione  iri  miti- 
gfttom  quiYiBse,  nisi  caput  et  auctor  totius  iUius  calamitatis  ocoideretur 
Leobwinus." 

*  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  91.  "Eadulfus  .  .  .  duoem  se  exhibuit  eorum  qui 
^slcherum  episoopum  ocdderunt,  ipseque  dicitur  suA  ilium  interfecisse 
numu.-  »  Hist.  Ecd.  Dun.  iii.  u- 
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Vengeance  did  not  fail*  to  light  on  them  in  tliis  wedl 
and  in  the  next.  Eadwulf  was  killed  bj  a  woman^  p^hap 
his  own  wife  ;*  Waltheof  was  killed  by  his  wife^s  brother; 
bat  before  he  died,  one  had  been  raised  from,  the  d€id 
to  announce  that  a  place  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell  wv 
gfamding  ready  for  him." 

The  murder  of  Walcher  is  one  of  those  acts  which  it  is 
alike  impossible  to  wonder  at  and  to  justify.  The  Bishoi^ 
himself  most  likely  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  culpabk 
weakness^  had  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  whole  coontijr 
against  him,  and  his  life  was  the  forfeit.  But  the  blood 
of  a  Bishop,  in  whatever  cause  it  might  be  shed,  m 
always  sacred,  and  Walcher^  without  being  canonized,  im 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  martyr.  His  body  was  earned 
to  Durham  by  the  pious  care  of  the  monks  of  Jarrow,  and 
was  hurriedly  buried  in  the  chapter-house.^  But  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  memory  of  Walcher  should  be  reYerenced; 
his  blood  had  to  be  avenged.  His  death  was  an  act  whick 
no  government  could  pass  over,  but  it  was  eminently  a  case 
for  smiting  the  leaders  and  sparing  the  commons.  Bat 
William  entrusted  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious  district 
to  his  brother  Odo,  and  the  Bishop  took^  if  not  a  heavi^/ 
at  least  a  meaner  vengeance  than  the  King  himself 
would  have  taken.  The  land,  already  so  often  harried, 
was  harried  yet  again  as  a  punishment  for  the  slaughter 
of  its  pastor.  Men  who  had  had  no  share  in  the  dis- 
turbance were  mutilated,  and  even,  contrary  to  William's 
own  invariable  rule,  beheaded.  Others  redeemed  their 
lives  from  Mbb  charges  by  the  payment  of  money.^    These 


^  Sim.  Dun.  1072,  p.  91.  <*  Mox  ipse  a  femin&  oocisus.'* 
'  See  the  whole  story  of  this  Waltheof  in  this  world  and  in  the  neitt 
and  of  the  rising  again  of  Eadwulf  of  Bayensworth,  in  the  Durham  Histoi7» 
iii.  33.  '  Hist.  EocL  Dun.  iii.  24. 

*  Hist.  EccL  Dun.  iii.  24.  **  Dum  mortem  episoopi  ulciaoereniur,  tsntoB 
pene  totam  in  solitudinem  redegerunt."  Florence  and  alter  him  tbe 
Interpolator  speak  to  the  same  effect.    The  Durham  HisUny  calls  the 
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were  doubtless  the  deeds  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  went  ohaf.  m» 
away  after  leaving  a  guard  in  the  castle.  But  meanwhile 
the  Bishop  of  Bajeux  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the 
treasures  of  Saint  Cuthberht,  and  he  carried  off  a  pastoral 
staff  of  rare  workmanship  and  material,  for  it  was  wrought 
of  sapphire.^ 

Having   thus    chastised  the   Northumbrians,  William 
deemed  it  time  to  chastise  Malcolm  of  Scotland  also.     In  Robert 
the  autumn  the  King's  eldest   son  Robert,  now   for  a  against 
moment  reconciled  to  his  father,*  was  sent  against  Scotland  ^*J^jJj"' 
with  an  army,  in  which  were  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  lo^- 
realm,  and  among  others  Abbot  Adelelm  of  Abingdon. 
No   battle  was  fought,  but,  according  to  one  account, 
Malcolm  met  Bobert  somewhere  in  Lothian,  renewed  his 
homage,  and  again  gave  hostages.^    This  story  may  per- 
haps be  a  coniused  repetition  of  the  scene  between  Mal- 
colm and  William  at  Abemethy.     It  seems  certain  that 
Bobert  reaped  no  special  gloiy  in  his  Scottish  expedition. 
His  march  was  chiefly  memorable  from  the  fact  that  on  his 
way  back  he  stopped  at  the  place  which  had  hitherto  been 
Monkchester,  and  there,  opposite  to  the  scene  of  Walcher's 
murder,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortress  to  guard  the 
stream  and  curb  the  turbulent  people.     From  that  fortress,  FoundA- 
rebuilt  in  the  next  age  with  all  the  improvements  of  the  Newcastle, 
later- days  of  Norman  art,  the  momentary  dwelling-place 


persons  killed  and  mutilated  **  miseros  indigenas,  qui  bu&  confisi  innooentii 
domi  resederant." 

^  Hist.  Eocl.  Dun.  iii.  24.  "Baculum  pastoralem  materia  et  arte 
'oirandum,  erat  enim  de  sapphiro  fiictus." 

*  See  above,  p.  650. 

'  Hist.  Ab.  ii.  9.  '*  Rex  filium  suum  Bobertum  majorem  natu  Sootiam 
avft  vice  transmisit,  cum  quo  et  plures  Anglie  primates,  quorum  unus 
Abbas  Atbelelmus  fuit,  prascipiens  eis  pacem  armave  offene;  pacem  si 
obtemperantia  sibi  spondeatur ;  sin  aliter,  arma.  Yerum  Bex  ille  Lodonis 
oocurrens  cum  siiis,  padsd  potius  quam  proeliari  delegit.  Proinde  ut 
'^o  AnglisB  prindpatus  Scotise  subactus  foret  obddes  tribuit."  On 
^^  passage  see  Mr.  E.  W.  Bobertson,  i.  145,  U.  481 ;  and  Appendix  OC. 

X  X  a 
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ORAP.  zxz.  of  Ealdwine  took  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since  bonrt 

of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.* 
Snooearion      On  the  death  of  Walcher  the  spiritual  and  tempoial 
of  North-    administration  of  Northumberland  were  again  separated. 
^^z''     The  Earldom  was    first    given  to  a  certain   Alberie  or 
Alberio.      Aubrey,  of  whom  little  is  known.     He  was  found  unfit  fiv 
so  difficult  a  post ;  he  either  resigned  it  or  was  remoTed 
from  it^  and  went    back    into  Normandy.*      His  name 
appears  in  the  Survey  as  a  past  but  not  a  present  owner, 
which  however  need  not  imply  more  thui  the  necesBaiy 
loss  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  Earldom.'    It  would  seon 
that  William  then  once  jmore  tried  the  temporal  goverft- 
ment  of  a  Bishop,  but  a  Bishop  of  a  veiy  difierent  dass 
Geoffrey     from  the    feeble  Walcher.      The    Bishop   of  Coutanoes^ 
CoQtanoesl  Geoffi*ey  of  Mowbray^  who  had  smitten  the  men  of  Somer- 
set and  Dorset  before  M ontacute,  was  sent  to  curb   the 
Bobert  of   men  of  Northumberland.^    He,  after  a  while^  resigned  his 
thankless  office  to  his  nephew  Robert  of  Mowbray^  a  proud, 
stem^  and  gloomy  man,  who  inherited  the  temporal  pos- 

*  Sim.  Dan.  1080,  p.  100.  "Rex  Willelmtis  anctamnali  tempore 
Bodbertum  filium  aaum  Scotiam  oontra  Malcolmum  midi.  Sed  qniDB 
peirenisset  ad  E^eebreth,  nullo  oonfeoto  negotio  revenoB,  CtMteUnBi 
Novam  super  flumen  Tyne  oondidit.**  Thie  may  simply  mean  that  tbeic 
was  no  battle,  but  the  Abingdon  version  is  most  likely  exaggerated. 

'  lb.  1079,  p.  9a.  "  Bex  dedit  ilium  honorem  Albrio.  Quo  in  reborn 
difficiUbus  parum  yalente  patiiamque  rereno,  idem  Rex  Rodberio  de 
Mulbreio  dedit  comitatum  Northymbrensem."  A  strange  legend  aboat 
this  Alberie  will  be  found  in  Bromton  (X  Soriptt.  1255),  which  iUoatrates 
the  way  in  which  Eastern  Europe  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  the  eleventh  oentuiy.  We  have  heard  of  Alberie  in  the  sioiy  of 
Robert,  see  above,  p.  650.     He  becomes  "Aluredus^*  in  Ann.  Wint.  1080. 

'  Wherever  Alberic's  name  oocura  in  Domesday,  it  is  always  "  tenrntt** 
not  "tenet."    See  especially  Oxfordshire,  157  6,  and  Warwickshire.  139  h* 

*  So  Dugdale  (Baronage,  56)  infers  firom  the  account  of  the  fonndatko 
of  Saint  Mary's  at  York,  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  546,  where  we  read  of  "  Gode> 
fridus  Constantiensis  Episcopus,  qui  eo  quoque  tempmre  NorthanhambromB 
oonsulatum  regebat."  The  date  xo88  does  not  agree,  as  Bobert  of 
Mowbray  was  certainly  Earl  in  that  year.  But  is  it  not  more  likely  that 
there  is  a  confusion  as  to  the  date,  than  that  Geofifr^  should  have  acted  as 
deputy  to  his  nephew,  as  Mr.  Hinde  (p.  9a)  suggests ! 
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Hesidons  of  his  uncle.^    In  the  next  reign  he  forfeited  his  ohap.  xxi. 
honours  by  rebellion^   and  the    Northumbrian  Earldom      '^^' 
came  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown.^ 

The  vacant  Bishoprick  William  bestowed  on  a  namesake  William  of 
of  his  own^  who^  from  a  secular  priest  in  the  church  of  carilef 
Bayeux,  had  become  a  monk  and  Prior  in  the  monastery  ^^^wn! 
of  Saint  Carilef,  now  Saint  Calais,  in  the  diocese  and  Appointed 

November 

oounty  of  Maine.^    To  him  we  owe  the  beginning  of  that  5, 1080; 
mighty  pile  which  supplanted  the  church  of  Ealdhun,  and  ^^^ 
whose  building  forms  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  ^^^^  ^* 
history  of  architecture.^    His  buildings  however  were  not  died 
began  till  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror ;  but  while  i^. 
William  still  lived  he  carried  out  the  great  ecclesiastical  Church  of 
change  in  his  church  which  Walcher  had  only  designed,  begun. 
At  the  bidding  of  King  William  and   Queen  Matilda,  '""^s- 
Bishop  William  crossed  the  Alps  to  consult  Pope  Gregory 
on  the  affidrs  of  the  church  of  Durham.     It  was  decreed  Monks 
that  the  canons  ^  should  give  way  to  monks,  and,  as  the  for  canon* 
revenues  of  the  see  were  not   enough  to  support  ^^^^  i^,YJ3bc^ 
monasteries,  that  the  houses  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth, 
lately  founded  on  the  episcopal  lands,  should  be  merged  in 
the  new  cathedral  monastery.^     The  scheme  was  carried 

'  See  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Qrderic,  703  B. 

'  Sim.  Bun.  1073,  p.  93.  '*  £0  capto  Rex  junior  Willelmus,  hodieque 
Bex  Henricus  Korthymbriam  in  suft  tenet  manu.*' 

'  Hist.  Eoel.  Dun.  iv.  i ;  WilL  Makn.  Gest.  Pont.  371.  He  was  conse- 
crated at  Gloucester  by  Archbishop  Thomas.  Sim.  Dun.  1080,  p.  loi.  The 
local  historian  gives  him  an  admirable  character;  William  of  Mahnesbury 
is  less  &Yourable.  He  was  "  potens  in  ssbcuIo  et  oris  rolubilitate  promptus* 
maxime  sub  Willelmo  Bege  juniore." 

*  Of  the  importance  of  Durham  in  this  point  of  view  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  my  fifth  volume.  On  William's  works,  see  Hist.  EooL  Dun.  iv.  8» 
ud  the  following  tract  on  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  X  Soriptt.  6x. 

*  They  were,  according  to  the  local  historian  (iv.  3),  "  nomen  iantum 
canoQicorum  habentes,  sed  in  nullo  canonicorum  regulam  sequentes ;  **  that 
tti  of  course,  the  rule  of  Ghrodegang.  Their  Dean  seems  to  have  been 
Buuried. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  Dun.  iv.  a.  **  Quia  episcopate  parvitas  ad  tria  monachorum 
ooBnobia  non  sufBceret."     There  is  somethmg  odd  in  the  complaint  of 
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CHAP.  xzi.  out;   the  monks  of  the  two  monasteries  were   remond 
to    Durham,    and    Jarrow    and    Wearmonth    sank   into 
Ealdwine    cells.^     Bishop  William  had  no  feeling  against  employing 
Prion.       Englishmen  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  gift. 
Ealdwine  became  the  first  Prior  of  the  new  monastery,  and 
he  was  saoceeded  in  his  office  by  Target.   Another  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Leofwine  was  the  Bishop^s  secretaiy.' 
The  lands  of  the  monks  were  now  separated  from  those  of 
the  Bisho]^,'  and  the  great  Priory  of  Dnrham  began  and 
flourished.^    The  canons  had  the  choice  of  resignation  or 
making  the  monastic  profession.     All  departed  save  the 
Dean,  who  was  hardly  persuaded  by  his  son,   already  a 
monk,  to  become  one  of  the  new  body.^    Everything  shows 
how  stoutly  the  English    clergy,  collegiate   as   well  as 
parochial,  clave  to  their  separate  married  households. 

A£bin  of  Lastly,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Welsh  border.  It 
would  be  vain  to  try  to  describe  the  endless  civil  wars  within 
Wales  itself,  or  to  reckon  up  all  the  momentary  Kings  of 
the  various  rival  dynasties.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  scruple  to  call  in  Norman  or  English  allies  against 
each  other,  but  such  alliances  were  commonly  short  lived. 
Caradoc  the  son  of  Orufiydd  had  been  allied  with  William 
Fitz-Osbem  against  Meredydd  the  son  of  Owen.     Another 

poverty  as  applied  to  the  see  of  Duibam,  but  Saint  Guthb«rht  IiacI  as  yet 
neither  coal  mines  nor  temporal  principality. 

*  See  Mon.  AngL  i.  50a. 

*  Hist.  EccL  Dun.  ir.  5.  Ealdwine  (iv.  7)  died  April  i  a,  1087,  what  tbe 
Bishop  appointed  Turgot  "  oommuni  fratrum  oonsnlio." 

'  lb.  The  monks'  lands  were  to  be  "  omnino  ab  episoopi  aervitio  ei  ah 
omni  consuetudine  libera  et  quietse  ad  suum  Tictum  et  vestitam.**  TSiii 
is  alleged  to  have  been  the  ancient  privilege  of  those  *'  qui  Deo  oona 
Sancti  Gathberti  corpore  ministrant.*'  See  the  Bbhop's  charter  in  Mob. 
Angl.  i.  356,  if  it  be  not  made  up  oat  of  the  Durham  BisUny. 

*  See  King  William's  charter  confirming  all  the  anmiigemeinta.  Msb. 
Angl.  i.  337,  and  that  of  Archbishop  Thomas  in  R.  Howden,  L  137, 8iab|«. 

■  Hist.  Eocl.  Dun.  iv.  3.  We  read  of  the  Canons,  *'  lUi  de  eoderil 
exire  quam  taliter  ingredi  nuduerant." 
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Meredydd  too  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both  Williams,  King  ohap.  xxi. 

and  £arL  and  received  landg  in  Herefordshire  which  had  Lands  held 

belonged  to  Earl  Harold  and  other  Englishmen.    And  at  dyddsoiJof 

the  time  of  the  Survey  those  lands  were  held,  not  indeed  by  J^^huUn 

Meredydd  himself,  but  by  his  son  Grufiydd.^    The  most  Gru^dd. 

powerful  prince  in  Wales  during  these  years  seems  to  have  g^J^^' 

been  Trahaem  the  son  of  Caradoc — ^not  the  Caradoc  of  Cwmdoo. 

whom  we  have  so  often  heard — who  is  said  to  have  avenged 

the  blood  of  Bleddyn  on  Bhys  of  South  Wales.     Trahaem  His  deftth. 

was    himself  killed   in  a  battle    with   Bhys  the   son  of '^^^* 

Tewdwr  the  son  of  the  slain  Bhys.^    And  we  might  almost 

infer  firom  the  Welsh  writers  that  it  was  this  event  which  in 

some  way  led  to  the  presence  of  William  himself  in  Wales. 

They  tell  us  that  in  the  same  year  William  the  Bastard,  WilUam  in 

King  of  the  Saxons^  French,  and  Britons^  made  his  way  j^j, 

to  the  shrine  of  Saint  David,  as  they  would  have  us  believe, 

as  a  peaceful  pilgrim.^    The  date  must  be  wrong,  for  in 

the  year  of  Gerberoi  William  was  otherwise  employed. 

But  the  English  Chroniclers  place  two  years  later  a  great  His  oon- 

expedition  of  William  himself  into  Wales,  in  which   he^^ 

freed  many  hundred  men—- captives  no  doubt  carried  off 

in  the  inroads  of  the  Britons — and  other  writers  speak  of 

his  subduing  the  country.^      Something  no   doubt  was 

^  See  the  lands  of  *'  Grifin  filius  Mariadoo  '*  in  Domefldayri87  6.  In  one 
entry  we  read,  '*  Cornea  W.  dedit  Mariadoo  Regi/'  and  in  another,  "  Bex 
W.  oondonavit  geldnm  Begi  Mariadoo  et  postea  filio  ejna."  I  oonceiYe 
titAt  this  18  Meredydd  the  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  ia  mentioned  in  the  Brat 
y  lywysogion,  iioo,  and  hia  son  Gruf^dd  in  1113,  p.  140.  But,  if  so, 
Meredydd  waa  not  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Sanrey;  he  mutt  therefore 
have  given  some  oflRanoe  and  lost  his  lands,  thongh  they  were  kept  hy  his 
•on.  Another  Gra%dd,  or  the  same,  i^vpears  in  180  6  as  "  Grifin  pner," 
«ndaMadocin  187  b. 

'  See  Ann.  Gamb.  1073,  1076,  1079;  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  ander  the 
•OM  year ;  Williams,  Hist,  of  Wales,  185,  186.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
^^•haeni  had  Scottish,  or  more  likely  Irish,  allies. 

'  In  the  Brut  (1079)  William  appears  as  '*  Gwilim  vastard,  vrenhin  y 
Sseson  ar  Freinc  ar  Brytanyeit,"  but  in  the  Annals  we  simply  read, 
**WiUem  Rex  Anglie  causA  orationis  Sanctum  Dayid  adiit." 

*  Chnm.  Petrib.  1081.    **0n  |>isum  geare  se  cyng  ladde  iyrde  into 
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OHAP.  zzL  done  towards  that  end  by  the  foundation  of  the  casHe 

Found*-     of  Cardiff,   a  foundation  through  which  the   iwiTn^iai^ 

Cardiff       dominion  of  William  was  carried  from  the  Usk  to  iht 

^^l'       Taff,  and  the  beginnings  were  made  of  that  great  ooea- 

pation    of  South   Wales  which   went  on    so   vigoroiislj 

WiUiMn'a    during  the  next  reign.^     Yet  though   a  pilgrimage  to 

toSaint      Saint  David's  was  certainly  not  William's  only  motive  in 

^g^^  entering  Wales,  we  can  well  believe  that  both  policy  and 

S^5j,       devotion  led  him  to  make  his  way  to  the  distant  home  of  the 

loij      British  saint  and  to  make  his  offering  at  his  shrine.     The 

BayagM  of  church  of  Saint  David's  has  not  come  under  our  notice  since 

^^g^*      it  was  wasted  by  Eadric  seventy  years  before  the  visit  <^ 

William.^    Since  then  it  had  suffered  a  series  of  misfortunes; 

it  had  been  more  than  once  sacked  by  heathen  invaders, 

one  invasion^  in  which  the  Bishop  Abraham  was  killed, 

having  happened  only  a  short  time  before  William's  own 

coming.^     In  the  next  generation,  the  Norman  conquest  of 

South  Wales  at  least  secured  Saint  David's  from  enemies 


Wealan  and  |>»r  gefreode  fela  hand  xnaima. "  William's  vu&L  to  Wales  k  aba 
alladed  to  in  Domesday,  31  6.  A  King's  Beeve  is  said  to  have  held  laads 
**  qaando  fnit  Bex  in  Wales,  et  postea,  donee  Epiacopos  Baioosnds  in  Ghent 
perrezit.*'  It  was  therefore  before  Odo's  airest  in  1082.  R.  WeodcTw ^  so) 
has,  **  Bex  Anglorum  Wilielmus  in  Walliam  duxit  exercitnm  oopiosom,  ei 
earn  sibi  sabjngayit^  et  a  regnllB  illis  homagia  et  fidelitates  acoepit."  He 
plaoes  it  in  I079>  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^®  same  year  as  Thorstan's  distoriwiioe  si 
Glastonbury,  that  is  1083;  so  does  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Script,  p.  Bed. 
SI  a),  but  he  pLaoee  both  in  1081 ;  "  Willielmiis  Rex  anno  decuno  qoiBlo 
duxit  exercitnm  in  Walliam,  et  earn  sibi  snbdidit."  So  the  Waveriej 
Annals,  but  under  1080,  adding,  **  multi  ex  utrlque  parte  perienrnt." 
So  Winchester,  1081 ;  «  Rex  Walliam  sibi  subjugavit,  et  de  Walenaibas, 
lioet  celeres  sint  cursores  et  labi  soleaat  de  inimioomm  manibus,  mulli- 
tudo  innumerabilis  capta  et  in  modum  porcorum  [see  above,  pp.  507, 644] 
occisa  est.  £x  hoc  nunc,  lioet  inviti,  fintentur  Anglos  se  in  omnibus  esw 
prestantiores.**  See  Lappenbeig,  18a.  This  seems  borne  out  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chronicler,  1087 ;  **  Brytland  him  wes  on  gewealde,  and  he 
^rinne  casteles  gewrohte,  and  ]>et  manncynn  mid  ealle  gewealde." 
Compara  Will.  Malm.  iii.  358,  and  Hist  Ab.  iL  la 

*■  Brut  y  l^wysogion,  1080.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1078.    **  Menem  a  gentilibut  Tastata  est,  et  Abnham 
a  gentilibus  ocdditur.' 


f» 
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of  this  kind,  but   the  British  Church  now  lost  its  last  cisa».  zu. 
trace    of  independence,  and  the   saccession  of   Norman  ^^|^^^ 
Bishops  of  Saint  David's  b^ns.  maa 

Biihop. 
11x5. 

§  4.  Tke  later  Legiilation  of  William. 

1082-1086. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  William's  reign.  CbarMtter 
In   its   latest  years  English  affairs  again  received  that  1081-1086. 
share  of  attention  at  his  hands  which  they  had  in  some 
measure  lost  since  the  death  of  Waltheof.    The  oontinaoas 
history  of  England  during  these  years  begins  with  a  great 
act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  King.     The  pride  and  Pttde  and 
oppression  of  Odo,  Bishop  and  Earl,  had  grown  to  such  oF^o. 
a  height  that  William's  policy  and  his  better  nature  both 
led  him  to  put  a  stop  to  them.    The  special  atrocities 
which  had  distinguished  Odo's  chastisement  of  Northum- 
berland, the  extortion  of  bribes  from  innocent  men^  the 
wholesale  execution  of  men  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
were  deeds  such  as  William  in  his  worst  moments  had  never 
yet  either  done  or  approved.    And  now  a  fit  of  ambition  of  He  Mpiret 
a  still  wilder  kind  seized  on  the  mind  of  Odo.     It  was  a  papaoj. 
small  matter  to  rule  England  and  Normandy,  when,  at 
least  in  his  dreams^  the  lordship  of  the  whole  world  offered 
itself  to  him.^    A  soothsayer  had  prophesied  that  the 
successor  of  Hildebrand  on  the  Papal  throne  should  bear 
the  name  of  Odo  or  Otto.^     So,  some  ages  later^  a  pre- 
diction of  the  same  kind  foretold  that  the  successor  of 
Leo  the  Tenth  should  bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.     In 
both  cases  a  vain  ambition  was  roused  in  the  breast  of 
&  prelate  who  had  in  one  way  or  another  a  footing  in 
England,  and  in  both  cases  the  prediction  was  fulfilled 

^  Ord.  Vit.  646  D.  "  Odo  .  .  .  qui  cum  fratre  sao  Guillelmo  R^gtt 
Kormuinis  dominabfttnr  et  An^^  panri  pendens  poteetates  et  dtritiaa 
^^i  oocidenUtifl,  niri  jore  Papatds  dominaretnr  latins  et  omnibns  terri- 
gwus.**  "  lb. 
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OBAP.  XII.  in  the  person  of  another.  Hadrian  de  Castello  BOfo^ 
Hadrian  de  tj^g  death  of  Pope  Leo  in  order  to  vacate  the  throne  wiiidi, 

Castello  ,  * 

deprived  of  when  it  was  vacated,  was  filled  hy  Hadrian  of  Utiechl 

Bath  «i^  ^6  do  ^0^  fii^d  ^^^  ^^^  of  Bajeox  conspired  iJie  death 
^^^  of  GFregory  the  Seventh,  bat  it  seems  certain  that  he  tocdc 
Hadrian  measures  during  Gr^;ory's  life  to  secure  his  own  saooeasion 
^e  Sixth,  ^  ^^^  Pontificate  which  in  the  end  fell  to  the  lot  of 
1522-1533.  Otto  of  Ostia,  the  famous  Urban  the  Second.^  He  sent 
^^^*"®  to  Borne ;  he  bought  himself  a  palace  there,  he  filled  it 
Pope  with  goodly  fiimiture,  and  spent  large  sums  in  ipvinning 

Io8S-~IOQQ. 

Odo  de-  favour  on  the  spot.'  He  even  designed  to  cross  the  Alps 
■>g^^      at  the  head  of  something  very  like  an  army.     Many  of 

expedition  * 

to  Italy,  the  Normans  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy^  among 
'^  **,.  .     them  the  Earl  of  Chester  himself,  were  ready  to  plight 

Complioity  ^  1"& 

of  Earl       their  fidth  to  him  and  to  follow  his  fortunes.'     Odo 


^  *  just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Normandy  with  a 
great  array^  with  a  view  to  his  Airther  journey  southwards. 
But  his  schemes  by  no  means  fell  in  with  the  views  of 
WiUiam  his  I'CiTig  and  brother.  William,  who  was  in  Normandy 
Wight,  ftt  the  time,  at  once  set  sail  for  England^  and  suddenly 
met  Odo  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.^  He  there  gathered 
together  a  meeting  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  so 


in 


^  Odo,  Oddo,  or  Otto.    See  the  liyes  of  Gregory  and  Urban  in 

iH.  347»  35«.  355. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  646  D.  "  Bomam  mint,  palatinm  sibi  emit,  aeontoreB 
Quiritum  mugms  muneribus  datia  sibi  amicitiA  copalavit,"  &c.  So  WilL 
Malm.  iii.  277;  "Pene  pi^tam  Bomanmn  abeena  a  ciyibiu  meroatDS 
faerat,  peras  pereg^orum  epistolis  et  nummis  in&iciens.'*  Both  theae 
aooounts,  whatever  we  make  of  the  *'  senatoiea  Quiritum,"  seem  to  point 
to  dealings  with  laymen  rather  than  clergy.  The  Hyde  writer  (296)  ii 
eloquent  on  the  splendour  of  Odo'a  palace.  Waoe  (14310-14331)  aeenis 
to  have  fimded  that  Odo*8  object  was  to  secure  the  crown  of  England  aftar 
WOIiam. 

'  lb.  646  D.  *'  nii,  quia  Normanni  leves  et  extera  yidere  copidi  annt, 
protinus  prsBsumptoii  Epiaoopo,  out  priucipaiua  Albionis  et  Neiutrie 
non  aufficiebat,  aaaenaerunt.  Ligentes  quoque  Amdos  quos  in  ooodnis 
climatibua  posaidebant  deaerere  decreverunt,  ac  at  prcfato  prBsnli  tiau 
Padum  oomitarentur  per  fidem  apoponderunt."  *  lb.  647  A. 
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manjj  we  may  suppose^  as  oonld  be  got  together  at  a  ohap.  zxi. 
moment's  notice.  ^    Before  them  William  made  his  com*  He  moubm 
plaint  against  his  brother.     Before  he^  crossed  the  sea,  he^i^^^gg^^. 
had  entmsted  the  government  of  England  to  the  care  ^^- 
of  Ode'    The  troables  of  his  continental  'dominions,  the 
revolt  of  Maine^  the  revolt  of  his  soQ,  had  occupied  his 
own  attention,  while  Odo  ruled  in  his  name  in  England. 
That  rale  had  been  a  rule  of  oppression  to  all ;  Odo  had 
shown  himself  a  tyrant  to  the  whole  realm.     He  had 
oppressed  the  poor,  he  had  spoiled  the  Church,  a  thing 
which  specially  grieved  William's  heart  when  he  thought 
of  all  the  good  and  pious  Kings  who  had   gone  before 
him,  and  who  had  enriched  the  churches  of  England  for 
purposes  far  other  than  those  to  which  their  wealth  was 
applied  by  Odo.^     Lastly,  he  had  persuaded  the  King's 
knights,  who  were  needed  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  against  the  Danes  and  the  Irish,  to  leave  their 
duty  and  follow  him  beyond  the  Alps  on  vain  schemes 
of  winning  dominion  for  himself.^    How,  William  asked 

^  Ord.  Vit.  647  A.  **  Congregatia  in  auli  r^gali  primoribaB  regni." 
'  lb.  "AntequMin  transfretAasem  in  Normannlun  regimen  Angliaa 
fratri  meo  Baiooemd  Episcopo  oonunendsyeram."  The  Chronicler  (1087) 
nys  to  the  same  effect,  "  He  heefde  aorldom  on  Englelande,  and  ]»onne  se 
oyng  moB  on  Normandige,  |>onne  wmi  he  nuegeste  on  pmm  lande."  Thii, 
I  mppose,  refers  to  a  commission  later  than  that  held  by  Lanfranc  at  the 
time  of  Ralph's  rebellion,  though  William  of  Malmesburj  (iii.  277)  says, 
"  nie  totina  Anglin  vioedominus  sub  Bege  fiiit  post  necem  Willelmi  filii 
Osbemi." 

*  lb.  647  B.  "  Frater  mens  Angliam  vehemonter  oppressit .  .  .  violenter 
opes  diripuity  emdeliter  pauperes  oppressit;  firivoU  spe  milites  mihi 
niTipuit,  totnmqne  regnum  injastis  exaotionibas  concutiens  exagitavit.** 
It  ii  onrious  to  see  how  Thierry  (ii.  86)  colours  all  this.  Odo  is  accused 
'*d'aToir  maltrait^  lea  8<ixon$  outre  mesure,  au  grand  danger  de  la 
Mitae  eommwne."  So  he  translates  "milites  .  .  .  qui  Angliam  tutari 
debuerant"  by  '*le8  gueniers  sur  la  foi  desquels  reposait  le  saint  dee 
tenquerants.** 

*  lb.  "  Contra  Danoe  et  Hibemenses  et  alioe  hostes  mihi  uimis  inlestos." 
^nie  mention  of  the  Irish  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rumour 
■poken  of  at  an  earlier  stage. 
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OHAP.  xzi.  of  his  Barons,  ought   he  to  deal  with   such    a  broths 
as  this? 

The  Assembly  remained  silent.     None  dared   to  pio- 

nounce  sentence  on  such  a  criminal.     Then  the  King 

himself  spoke  again.    When  one  num,  he  said,  diatmhs 

the  common  weal  of  the  whole  land^  he  should   not  be 

spared  out  of  any  personal  fiivour.     He  bade  his  Barons 

seize  Odo  and  put  him  in  ward.     But  there  was  no  man 

WiUiam     there  who  dared  to  lay  hands  on  a  Bishop.   Then  William 

Earl  of      seized  his  brother  with  his  own  hands.    '^  I  un  a  clerk/' 

f^k^""^  cried  Odo,  "  and  a  minister  of  the  Lord.    It  is  not  lawful 

Bishop  of    to  condemn  a  Bishop  without  the  sentence  of  the  Pope.** 

Then  answered  William — the   subtle  mind  of  Ldrnfiane 

having,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  distinction — "I  meddle 

not  with  clerks  and  Prelates*    I  do  not  seize  the  Bishop 

of  Bayeux,  but  I  do  seize  the  Earl  of  Kent.     I  seize  my 

Earl  whom  I  set  over  my  Kingdom,  and  I  demand  of 

him  an  account  of  the  stewardship  which  I  committed 

to  him."  ^     While  the  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 

Odo  im-     were  thus  unheeded,  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  carried  off  to 

g^^^^  '^  Normandy  and  was  kept  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Rouen.' 

His  imprisonment  was  heard  of  with  great  indignation  by 

Vftin  inieat-  the  Pontiff  whom  he  had  hoped  to  succeed.    Gregory,  in  his 

GregoiT.     pnvate  correspondence  with  Hugh  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 

used  YCiy  strong   language  indeed  as  to  the  insolence 

^  I  tmisUte  Qrderic.  The  same  stoiy  10  told  by  William  of  MAhaeabmy 
(iii.  377),  and  in  another  place  (iy.  306)  he  attribntea  the  diatinctioii  to  the 
prompting  of  Lanfirano. 

The  same  distinction  was  drawn  when  the  GhanoeQor  BidM^  of  By 
seised  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  i  igo.    See  Bichaid  of  the  Deviaea,  p^  13. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  647  G ;  Ann.  Wint.  1083.  "  Fiscatis  omnibns  qus  habnsnt, 
in  oaroerem  trusit,  nbi,  si  voluit,  delicta  sua  defleTxt"  CH  Domeadaj,  375. 
**  Ipse  [Odo]  habebat  ek  die  qnk  fuit  captus,  et  poetea  fuit  dianisitai.'' 
This  does  not  imply  any  general  confiscation.  See  SIlis,  L  5.  Williaoi 
of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  377)  has  a  wonderful  story  about  the  treasures  d 
Odo  hidden  in  bags  at  the  bottom  of  riyers,  which  seems  to  come  ftom  the 
same  mint  as  the  kindred  legends  about  Stigand. 
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irhich  the  King  of  the  English  showed— certainlj  not  ohap.  xxi. 
br  the  first  time — in  putting  a  priest  in  prison.  To 
SVilliain  himself  he  used  milder  language,  but  he  had 
lothing^  to  urge  in  Odo's  favour  beyond  the  stock  passages 
dF  Scripture  which  were  held  to  forbid  the  laying  of  pro- 
hne  hands  upon  the  Lord's  anointed.^  But  William  was 
not  to  be  moved^  and  Odo  remained  in  prison  till  William's 
general  release  of  his  prisoners  on  his  death-bed. 

The  year  of  Odo's  arrest  is  marked  in  the  English  Fimma  of 
Chronicles  as   a    year   of  mickle  hunger.'     Next  year        ' 
came  the  disturbance  between  Thurstan  and  his  monks  at 
Glastonbury,  and  the  death  of  Queen  Matilda.     But  the  Legisla- 
same  year  or  the  next  saw  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  acts  1083-1086. 
touching  the  internal  goYcmment  of  England,  acts  which 
were  of  the  highest  moment  both  then  and  afterwards. 
These  I  shall  here  record  simply  as  events,  reserving  the 
discussion  of  their  working  and  their  lasting  consequences 
till  we  come  to  consider  the  last  portion  of  our  subject^  the 
results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     We  first  hear  of  one  of  Tax  laid 
those  heavy  direct  impositions  in  money  which  were  so  Midwinter 
specially  irksome  to  the  minds  of  our  forefathers.    The  ioSa-1084. 
King  laid  a  tax  of  seventy-two  pennies  on  every  hide  of 
land  in  the  Kingdom.^    The  consequences  of  this  taxation 

^  Ep.  Greg.,  JaffiS,  570.  **  Ad  notitiain  toam  perreniaie  non  dubiiamua 
qmliter  Anglorom  Rex  in  fratrem  et  ooepiaoopum  nootrmn  Baiooenwm 
oontra  fiw  et  honeatum  aiuos  est  manum  mittere,  emnqne  contra  regiam 
VMMlwtlam  reverentiamque  saoerdotalem  impndenter  captum  et  impaden- 
tiw  adhao  in  onstodii.  .  .  ."  The  letter  is  imperfect,  as  indeed  is  the 
longer  one  to  William  in  p.  5 1 8.  One  passage  is  remarkable,  where  Gregory 
Mys  that  other  Kings  complained  of  the  special  fikvoor  shown  to  William ; 
*'  licet  qoidam  regiae  potestatis  non  modicum  doleant  et  in  ncs  sspiisime 
numnnrent,  ae  qnodammodo  contemn!,  qnum  querantnr  se  non  sio  ab 
^MstoUdl  sede  diligi  neo  ita  factis  ant  sennonibns  per  ncs  honorari.*' 

'  Clmm.  Petrib.  1082.  "  Her  nam  se  cyng  Odan  bisceop,  and  her  wsm 
nyoel  hnnger." 

'  lb.  J083.  "  And  on  ^  ylcan  geares  aefter  midewinter  se  cyng  let 
^wodan  mycel  geld  and  hefelic  ofer  call  Englaland,  |>et  w»s  Kt  elcere  hyde 
twa  and  hnndseofenti  peanega."    Florence  puts  the  tax  of  **  sex  solidi "  in 
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GHAP.  zzi.  showed  themselyes  somewhat  later ;  what  we  next  hear  «f 

were  measureB  of  which  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  oocsision, 

was  an  immediate  military  necessity.    William's  hold  « 

England  was  now  again  threatened  by  the  rival  power  of 

State  of     Denmark.    The  wise  King  Swend  had  now  been  dead  for 

'  eight  years.     His  immediate  successor  was  his  son  HaioU, 

Swend       of  whom  WO  have  already  heard  as  the  fellow-soldier  of 

1076.         Waltheof  when  York   and   Northumberiand  were   for  a 

Beign  of    moment  rescued  from  William's  sway.    Of  this  prinoe  the 

]3qIj^         characters  giyen  by  Danish  writers  are  somewhat  con- 

1076-1080.  tradictory.     In  some  accounts  he  appears  as  slotbftd  and 

contemptible,   while  in  others  he  bears  the  name   of  s 

wise  and  beneficent  lawgiver.^     But  whatever    was  tiie 

character  of  his  reign  in  Denmark,  it  had  no  imi>ortanoe  as 

Beign  of     regards  England.    The  reign  of  his  brother  and  soooessor, 

i^-i^!  Cnut  the  saint  and  martyr,  was  of  quite  another  kind. 

The  conquest  or  deliverance  of  England  was  one  of  his 

Hia  former  great  objects.     He  had  himself  taken  part  in  two  English 

te^^U^^  expeditions.     Besides  that  in  which  he  shared  with  his 

1069, 1075.  brother  Harold,  he  had  also  borne  his  part  in  that  vain 

raid  on  York  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  Ralph  6t 

Norfolk  in  the  year  of  his  revolt.^    His  ill  success  on  those 

occasions  rankled  in  his  mind ; '  his  marriage  with  Adela 

of  Flanders^  brought  him  into  close  alliance  wiiii  the 

bitterest  continental  enemy  of  William,  and  he  was  furth^ 

1084.  It  WM  no  doubt  voted  at  the  Midwinter  Qemdt  of  108^1084 
and  levied  in  the  ooune  of  1064.  Matthew  Parie  (L  27)  adds,  '< ande  djatin 
poetea  casjpit,  maledictionibiu  super  oapat  snum  oongestis,  oorpore  maidftite 
deteriorari."    On  this  tax  see  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 

^  On  Saint  Onut  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  the  foUest  aoooant  ib  to  bs 
found  in  his  Life  by  .Aithelnoth,  Langebek»  iii.  335.  On  Harold's  legit' 
lation,  see  o.  iv.  p.  341,  and  Sazo,  314*  See  also  Swend  AggMsrsi, 
Langebek,  i.  56,  who  sums  up  his  ohaiaoter;  ■*  Haraldns,  quem  ob  beni|^ 
nitatis  moUitiem  Gotem  [Hein]  oognominabaat,  suooessit  in  regno.  Hie 
primus  leges  Danis  in  regis  electionis  loco  jam  dicto  presoripait  alqie 
logavit.*'  '  See  above,  p.  586. 

'  Will.  Malm.  iiL  361.    **  Veteris  repulsn  memor." 

*  See  above,  p.  587. 
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called  on  to  undertake  the  enterprise  by  Englishmen  who  ohap.  zxi. 
sought  his  court,  and  prayed  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  ^^^ht 
kindred  people  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  ^  ^7 , 
by  men  of  Roman  speech.^   At  last  his  mind  was  made  up ;  eodles. 
he  would  go  forth  with  all  the  might  of  Denmark,  at  once 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsmen  who  had  died  on  Senlao 
and  to  assert  his  own  rights  as  the  successor  of  his  great 
namesake.    The  undertaking  was  planned  on  a  great  scale ;  CnuVs 
a  thousand  Danish  ships  are  said  to  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  Limfiord,  the  inlet  which  in  late  times  has 
become  a  stndt,  and  has  thus  made  the  northern  part  of 
Jutland  an  island.     Six  hundred  ships  were  sent  or  pro- 
mised by  Cnut's  father-in-law^  the  Count  of  Flanders.' 
Olaf  Kyrre  too,  the  pious  and  peacefid  King  of  Norway,  Cont^^t 
was  stirred  up  to  bear  his  part  in  a  work  for  which  a  son  Kyrre. 
of  Harold  Hardrada  might  seem  to  have  a  special  call. 
Olaf  however  declined  to  go  in  person.  *  He  had  not  Cnut'a 
skill  or  experience  in  warfare^  nor  had  the  princes  of  his 
house  found  the  some  luck  in  their  English  expeditions  as 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cnut.     But  though  he  would 
not  go  himself,  he  gladly  sent  sixty  ships  to  take  a  share  in 
the  enterprise  under  the  command  of  the  Danish  King.' 

*  The  language  of  i£thelnoth,  c.  xi.  (iii.  346),  is  very  remarkable; 
"Anglomm  gens  nobilissima  .  .  .  Haroldo  Rege  fbrtiasiino  aWfllelmo, 
Amtrdlium  Normainnorvm  Duce,  belli  insidiis  interempto,  ipeoque  Willelmo 
ita  demam  Anglomm  imperitun  vi  arripiente,  eorumdem,  quos  aapra  com- 
memoraTimuB,  Bomanontm  ceu  FrandgeMurwn  [he  had  jast  before  spoken 
of  **  Fnuicigen»  qni  et  Bomani  dicnntur  **]  dominatOs  jure  dintius  oppressa, 
eo  tantommodo  pristm«  le  restituendam  libertati  priBiamebat  indpere,  si 
msigDiflBimnm  piindpem  Kanutum,  cum  sui  exercitCbB  Tiris,  ad  ulcuoendam 
oonaangnind  neoem,  Haroldi  scilicet  quondam  Begis,  ab  eisddm  Bomaids 
intemnpti,  Brittaonin  littoribus  agnovisset  appUoare." 

'  See  the  account  of  the  fleet  in  ^thelnoth,  o.  ziii. ;  Ord.  Yit  649  D; 
Will.  Maim.  iii.  a6i.  "  Classem,  ut  aocepimus,  mille  et  eo  amplius  nayium 
in  Angliam  parat;  ansilio  ei  erat  socer  Bobertus  Friso  sezoentarum 
ratimn  dominus."  Oar  own  Chronicle  (1085)  also  bears  witness  that  Gnnt 
"  fondade  hiderward  and  wolde  gewinnan  \\b  land  mid  Bodbeardes  eorlea 
faltiane  of  Flandran." 

*  See  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Kyrre,  Laing,  iU.  1 10. 
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CHAP.  XXI.  England,  or  at  least  her  King,  was  thus  threatened  bj 
a  foroe  such  as  had  not  set  forth  firom  a  Northern  baTen 
since  the  great  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada.  All  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  North,  Denmark,  Norway^  Flandera, 
were  leagued  together  to  take  away  the  Crown  from  the 
head  of  William.  The  King  who  was  thns  threatened  was 
now  in  Normandy,  engaged  in  a  petty  warEEtre  against  his 
yassal  of  Sainte-Snsanne.^    He  was  more  fortunate  in  his 

WilUam'i  dealings  with  the  more  powerful  enemy.  William  acted 
with  the  speed  and  energy  with  which  he  knew  how  to  act 
whenever  speed  and  energy  best  served  his  purposes.  He 
crossed  over  to  England  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  soldieiB 
of  all  kinds  of  arms,  but  among  whom  native  Normans 

Hifl  mar-  seem  to  have  formed  the  smallest  portion.  The  more  part 
were  mercenaries  hired  from  France  and  Britanny;  tiie 
days  were  gone  when  William  could  hope  to  win  battles 
by  the  help  of  Norman  and  even  of  English  valour.  But 
among  those  mercenaries  a  brother  of  the  King  of  the 
French  himself,  Hugh,  sumamed  the  Oreat,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  serve.'  These  hirelings^  brought  into  England  like 
the  Brabanfons  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth,  formed  a  host  both  of  horse  and  foot  such 
as  had  never  before  sought  this  land,  and  men  wondered 
how  the  land  might  feed  them  all.^    They  were  quartered 

*  See  aboye,  p.  657. 

'  WiU.  Malm.  iiL  16a. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  "  He  ferde  into  EngUJande  mid  iwa  myoolan  hero 
ridendra  manna  and  gangendra  of  Franerioe  and  of  Biytlaade,  swa  nifefre  sr 
>ii  land  ne  geeohte,  swa  \mt  menn  wundredon  hu  Hb  l^&d  mihte  eall  ^cms 
hereafedan."  OfHigt  Ab.  ii.  11.  iBthelnoth  also  (c.  xiL,  iii.  549)  mentkos 
the  mercenaries  with  other  details  of  William's  preparations ;  "  WiUflJmii8» 
arte  tuitionis,  ntpote  belliooeos  heros,  non  imperitas,  castia  et  oppida  mimire^ 
mnris  et  fossA  com  propugnaoulis  castella  eircomcingere,  urbinm  mnroe  re- 
norare  et  eis  vigilantiam  adhibere,  diyersooque  ad  portns  nanticas  coatodiai 
depntare,  exercitu  rero  oonducto,  tarn  a  GkJlis  et  Brittonibus  qnam  a  Geno- 
maanis  aggregato,  ita  nrbium  aedes  replebaatur  ut  tix  sals  domestioi  ibeii 
assidere  viderentar."  He  adds,  **  Anglis  autem,  qnibus  non  minimi  deaden! 
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m  all  the  King's  vassals,  spiritual  and  temporal,  each  man  ohap.  xxi. 
laving   to    feed  a  certain    number    of  the  mercenaries 
locording  to  the  greatness  of  his  estate.^    That  year^  the  WiUiam 
[]!hronicler  tells  us,  men  had  great  pain  and  sorrow^  for  the  oout. 
the  King  caused  all  the  land  along  the  sea  coast  to  be  laid 
ivaste,  that,  if  his  foe  came  up  against  him^  he  might  find 
neither  food  nor  help  in  the  wilderness.^     Such  was  the 
ruthless  policy  of  England's  Conqueror,  a  contrast  indeed 
to  the  generous  heai*t  of  her  defender^  who  was  ready  to 
risk  his  life  and  kingship  rather  than  lay  waste  a  rood  of 
English  ground.^ 

But  the  storm  soon  passed  away.     Discontents  andpuoontent 
dissensions  arose  in  the  Danish  fleet,  discontents  which  Danish 
were  heightened  when  Cnut  sent  the  ringleader  of  the**®*' 
disaffected,  his  own  brother  Olaf,   as  a  prisoner  to  his 
father-in-law  in  Flanders.^      In  the   course  of  the  next  Martyr- 
year  Cnut  died  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  cnut 
church  of  Odensee.*     He  was  canonized  by  the  Church,  ^^^ '®* 
and  his  name  was  patriarchally  lengthened  by  Papal  autho- 
rity.*   But,  before  the  former  year  was  out,  William  knew 

^hmd  exercitfkB  adventum  didicerant,  barbas  radere,  arma  et  exuviaa  ad 
iofltar  Romanomm  coaptare  et,  ad  deludendum  adyentantimn  Tisus, 
per  omnia  FraocigeDi8,quos  et  Bomanos  did  prsBtulimaSi  awrimilare  prsoepit, 
quod  perpaaci  feoere."  "  Barbas  *'  must  at  least  be  tranalated  **  whiskers  " 
m  the  elder  sense. 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  **  Ao  se  cyng  let  toscyfton  ^one  here  geond  all 
l^is  land  to  his  mannon,  and  hi  fieddon  |H>ne  here  sbIc  be  his  land  efhe." 

'  lb.  **  A.nd  men  hnfdon  mycel  geswinc  ))«es  gearee,  and  se  cjmg  lett 
ftwestan  ^t  land  abutan  ]»  em,  )>et  gif  his  feond  oomen  upp,  ^sei  hi 
nsfdon  na  on  hwam  hi  fengon  swa  raedlice.** 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  435. 

*  See  ^thelnoth,  c.  xiii. ;  Saxo,  a  18. 

*  See  the  aooounts  of  Gnat's  death  or  martyrdom  in  ^thehxoth,  c.  zzri.- 
u^^ ;  Swend  Aggesson,  c.  vi. ;  Sazo,  aio.  Our  Ghronicle  mentions  it 
^er  a  wrong  year,  1087  ;"  pa  Dsenescan  ^  wses  aerur  geteald  eallra  folcra 
S^^Kownst,  wnrdon  awende  to  ]MBre  meste  untriwSe  and  to  >am  mtesten 
iwiedome  >e  efre  mihte  gewnrVan.  Hi  gecnron  and  abugan  to  Gnute 
^ge  and  him  ai^as  sworon,  and  sytTSan  hine  earhlice  ofslogon  innan  anro 
^TTceaD.**  See  also  WiU.  Malm.  iu.a6i. 

'  See  YoL  i.  p.  44a. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  y 
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CHAP.  XXI.  that  the  main  danger  had  passed  away.  Part  of  his  mer* 
mdi^k  cenaries  he  kept  in  England  through  the  winter,  tat 
part  of  the  part  he  let  go  to  their  own  homes,  and  he  kept  the  Mid- 

merce-  , 

naries.        winter  Feast  at  Gloucester  in  peace.^ 
1085- 1086. 

Midwinter      The  Midwinter  Assembly  of.  that  year  was  one  of  the 

Gloucester,  most  memorable  in  our  histoiy,  and  we  have  a  more 

1085-1086.  Jr^^^^  record  of  its  acts  than  we  can  often  reooyer  of  the 

acts  of  these  ancient  Parliaments.    The  King  first  hdd  hk 

court  for  five  days  with  his  Witan,  discharging  no  dooU 

Lanfranc's  the  formal  and  the  judicial  business  of  the  occasion.    'Hmd, 

according  to  the  new  custom  of  separating  ecdesiaBticil 

and  temporal  assemblies,  the  Archbishop  and  his  deigf 

XJlftytelof  held  their  Synod  for  three  days.^     It  was  in  this  Synod 

deposed,     that  Ulfcytel,  the  Abbot  of  Crowland,  was  deposed;  and 

it  was  doubtless  now  that  Ingulf,  whose  name  has  become 

so  enveloped  in  legend  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  » 

a  real  actor  in  real  scenes,  received  the  pastoral  staff  from 

Election  of  Eiug  William.^    Three  Bishops  were  now  chosen,  of  all 

of  whom  we  have  already  heard,   Maurice  of  London, 

William  of  Thetford,  and  Robert  of  Chester,  soon  to  be 

of  Coventry.      All,   it  is    significantly  added,   were  iihe 

King's  clerks.'^     After  this  came  the    great  legislatiTe 

The  King   work  of  the  Assembly.     "  The  King  had  mickle  thon^t 

Witan.       &i^d  very  deep  speech  with  his  Witan."    The  main  subject 

of  that  mickle  thought  and  deep  speech  was  "  about  thu 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1085.  "Ac  >a  se  cyng  geazode  to  soiSan  Jwt  his  feood 
gelsette  waron,  and  ne  mihten  na  geforVian  heora  hxe,  H  lett  he  snm  ^om 
here  fistren  to  heora  agene  lande,  and  sum  he  heold  on  ^ianm  lande  ofcr 
winter." 

'lb.    "  Da  to  ^am  midwintre  waes  se  cyng  on  Gleaweoeastre  mid  bii 
witan,  and  heold  jxer  his  hired  v.  dagas  and  sitTSan  )>e  aroeUsoeop  vod 
gehadode  men  h»fden  sinoO  )>reo  dagas."    See  above,  p.  393. 
-  '  See  above,  p.  5oo. 

*  See  above,  p.  393.    The  Chronicler  gives  their  names  and  sees,  and 
adds, "  hi  weron  ealle  >e8  cynges  clereoas."   On  these  PKlates,  see  sbove, 
.  PP-375»4'9>4«i. 
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nd,  how  it  was  set  and  by  what  men."  ^    Many  things  obap.  xxi. 

ould  join  together  at  this  time  to  make  William  •©e'^gj^^'^* 

»T   a   more  fiill  and  accurate  report  of  the  state  of  his  ordered. 

lingdom  than  either  he  or  any  other  prince  of  his  time 

ad   ever  before  thought  of  asking  for.     It  had  perhaps 

sen  fomid  no  easy  matter  to  levy  fedrly  and  accurately  the 

IX   of  seyenty-two  pennies  on  each  hide  of  land.    And 

lie    threatened  invasion  firom   Denmark,  the  immediate 

?ar   of  which  had  passed  away  but  which  might  easily 

oxne   again,  might  well  make  William  anxious  fully  to 

move  what  were  the  real  resources,  military  and  material^ 

if  his   Kingdom.     It  was  to  this  end  that  the  thought 

Old  speech  of  William  and  his  counsellors  were  direotedj 

ind  the  result  was  Domesday. 

The  great  record,  the  work  of  our  foreign  King,  stands  Doiobdat. 
18  a  national  possession  side  by  side  with  the  contemporary 
Chronicle  in  our  native  tongue.     Each  is  unique  in  its  Its  aniqne 
own  kind.     No  other  nation  has  such  materials  to  draw  and  value. 
upon  for  its  history.    Of  the  nature  of  the  record  itself, 
of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  laws  and  manners 
of  the  time,  I  shall  speak  ftdly  elsewhere.     I  have  now 
only  to  speak  of  its  formation  as  one  of  the  great  events 
of  these  memorable  legislative  years.     Commissioners  went  The  Com- 
forth  into  eveiy  shire  in  England  to  make  the  inquiries  theSurvey. 
which  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  had  prescribed.    The  *^6-^' 
whole  work  was  done  in  the  space  of  a  single  year^'  and 

'  Chion.  Petrib.  1085.  "After  jnsum  hnfde  Be  cyng  myoel  geOeaht 
and  swiSe  deope  spnoe  wiV  his  witan  ymbe  )>i8  land  ha  hit  wnre 
geieit^  o99e  mid  hwileon  mumon."  The  **  deep  epeeeh/'  the  cMh 
firfiMH  of  our  foie&therB  simply  needs  transUtion  to  become  a  French 
ParkmetU, 

*  The  Chronicle  shows  that  the  order  for  taking  the  Survey  was  made  at 
^e  Midwinter  Session  of  1085-6.  The  Ck>lophon  of  the  second  volume  of 
Domesday  is,  "  Anno  millesimo  octogefdmo  sexto  ab  Incamatione  Domini, 
^'igenmo  vero  regni  Willehni,  &cta  est  ista  descriptio,  non  solum  per  hos 
tres  oomitatus  [Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk],  sed  jam  per  alios."    The 

Y  y   11 
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CHAP.  XXI.  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  was  very  differoit  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into  districts,  and  thtt 

Th«Hid-    different  Commissioners  were  sent  to  each.     In  the  case 

land  Com- 

miMionen.  of  some  of  the  midland  shires  the  names  of  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  preserved.  Those  who  took  ihe 
Survey  in  Worcestershire  were  four  in  number,  and  time 
of  them  are  already  well  known  to  us.  We  no  longer 
find  among  them  the  names  of  even  renegade  English- 
men, as  in  the  earlier  conmiission  for  the  redemption 
of  lands.^  The  four  were  Bemigius  Bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
Walter  Giffiird  the  aged  Earl  of  Buckingham,  Heniy  of 
Ferrers,  lord  of  Tutbury  and  of  Fifhide,  and  Adam,  oae 

Mode  off     of  the  sons  of  Hubert  of  Bye  and  brother  of  the  JDapi/isr 

tAO  in- 

quiiy.  Eudo  of  Colchestcr.^  In  each  shire  the  CommissioneiB 
made  their  inquiry  by  the  oaths  of  the  Sherifib,  the  paridi 
priests,  the  reeves,  and  the  men  generally,  French  and 
English,  of  each  lordship.  They  were  to  report  who  had 
held  the  land  in  the  time  of  King^Eadward  and  who  held 
it  then;  what  had  been  its  value  in  the  time  of  King 
Eadward  and  what  was  its  value  then;  and — no  unim- 
portant matter  in  William'^s  eyes — whether  its  value  could 
in  any  way  be  raised.^    These  details  we  learn  fiom  offidsl 

other  alleged  dates,  which  are  maoileetlj  wrong,  are  ooUeciad  by  EDii. 
i.  4.  ^  See  above,  p.  35. 

'  See  the  record  from  Hemiog's  Worcester  Cartulaiy  in  EUia,  L  10; 
"  Hoc  testiinomam  totioa  Ticecomitatfis  Wireoeastre,  dato  Bacramento  jiini> 
jurandi,  firmavit,  exhortante  et  ad  id  labonmte  piiMimo  et  pmdentiHnDO 
patre  Domino  Wulstano  Episoopo,  tempore  B^gia  WiUelmi  senioria.  oona 
prinmpibus  ejuadem  Regis,  Bemigio  acilioet  LineobiieDBi  Episoopo  et  Comita 
Walterio  Giffi^do  et  Henrico  de  Fereria  et  Adam  firatre  Eadonifl  Bapifai 
Begia,  qui  ad  inquirendaa  et  describendaa  poaaeaaionea  et  oonaaetadiBe^ 
tam  Begia  quam  prindpum  aaorum,  in  hAo  provinci^  et  in  pluribos  aliia  ab 
ipso  Bege  deatinati  aunt  eo  tempore  quo  totam  AngiiMw  idem  Bex  deseribi 
fedt/' 

'  The  form  is  giyen  in  the  Inquiaitio  Elienaia,  Dcmeadaj,  iy.  497  (lae 
alao  EUia,  i.  aa) ;  **  Baronea  Begta  inqnimnt  videlioet  per  aacramentaai 
'Vloeoomitla  aciro  et  omnium  Baronum  et  eomm  Franoigenanim  et  totiai 
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eoords.  The  national  Chronicler  lets  us  know  how  the  ohap.  xzi. 
K)piilar  feeling  at  the  time  looked  upon  such  an  inquiry.  I^P'^'^t 
'  He  sent  over  all  England  into  ilk  shire  his  men,  and  let  the  time. 
ihem  find  out  how  many  hundred  hides  were  in  the  shire^ 
>r  what  the  King  himself  had  of  land  or  cattle  in  the  land^ 
)r  whilk  rights  he  ought  to  have  to  twelve  months  of  the 
shire.  Eke  he  let  write  how  mickle  of  land  his  Archbishops 
liad  and  his  Bishops  and  his  Abbots  and  his  Earls,  and 
though  I  it  longer  tell,  what  or  how  mickle  ilk  man  had 
that  landholder  was  in  England,  in  land  and  in  cattle^  and 
how  mickle  fee  it  were  worth.  So  very  narrowly  he  let 
spear  it  out^  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  nor  a  yard  of 
land^  nor  so  much  as — it  is  shame  to  tell  and  it  thought 
him  no  shame  to  do— an  ox  nor  a  cow  nor  a  swine  was 
left  that  was  not  set  in  his  writ.  And  all  the  writs  were 
brought  to  him  since."  ^ 

Such  was  the  spirit — a  spirit  which  has  not  wholly 
died  out  in  our  own  day — ^with  which  Englishmen  then 
looked  on  this  narrow  spying  out  of  their  homes  and  of 
their  goods.  And  their  discontent  found  a  more  vigorous 
expression  than  in  the  mere  wail  of  a  chronicler.  In  Duturb- 
some  places  the  inquiries  led  to  open  disturbances^  a^<^  tiding  th« 
not  a  few  lives  were  lost.*    The  first  results  of  the  Survey  Suirey. 


MntoriatAB,  presbyteri,  pnepositi,  vi  villani  nniuscuj usque  ville."  Then 
fellow  the  mibjects  for  inquiiy.  The  value  is  to  be  reckoned  '*  trif^dter, 
Kilioet  tempore  Regis  .Aldaardi,  et  quando  Bex  WiUelmus  dedit,  ei  quo- 
nuido  sit  modo,  et  si  potest  plus  haberi  quam  habeatur."  The  names  of 
the  jurors  are  a  good  study  of  nomenclature.  One  of  the  first  is  '*  Bod- 
bertuB  Anglieus." 

'  I  tnouilate  the  well-known  passage  under  the  jear  1085.  The  latter 
P^  is  wonderfully  vigorous  ;  "  Hit  is  sceame  to  tellanne,  ac  hit  ne  Inihte 
him  nan  soeame  to  donne,  an  oxe  ne  an  cfi  ne  an  swin  naes  belyfon,  ^t 
BBS  gesst  on  his  gewrite.  And  ealle  )>a  gewrita  wnron  gebroht  to  him 
■y'Rtan."  The  Survey,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  recorded  by  all  writers,  good 
*Bd  bad.    One  of  the  most  curious  accounts  is  in  T.  Budbome,  Angl.  Sacr. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1086.  **  Yexata  est  terra  multis  dadibus  inde  prdce« 
<l«iitibus." 
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oHAP.  XXX.  were  shown  in  the  next  year.     While  the  great  inqdatiaL 

was  going  on  William  ahode  in  England.     He  held  te 

Whitsun    Easter  Feast  as  usual  at  Winchester^  and  his  P^iteoostal 

•t  West-     Eeast  at  Westminster;  and  at  the  last  meeting  he  dubbed 

DMnster.     j^j^  youngest  SOU,  the  ^theling  Henry,  to  rider  or  knight^ 

1086.         But  the  greatest  Assembly  of  this  year  was  held  at » 

^bbod  ft    ^i^^^uraal  time  and  in  an  unusual  place.     By  Lammasiide 

knight.      the  Great  Survey  was  made.     William  now  knew  hum 

finishcS^*^  this  land  was  set  and  by  what  men.     It  would  seem  ikit 

July  1086.  the  summer  months  had  been  passed  by  him  in  going 

to  and  fro;^  the  process  of  taking  the  Survey,  and  the 

disturbances  to  which  the  inquiries  gave  rise,  may  weO 

have  called  here  and  there  for  his  personal   presence. 

Qem^tof    And  now  a  Mickle  Gemot  indeed  was  held,  not  witbin 

AugnrtTi   or  without  the  walls  of  any  city,  but  on  the  great  plain 

io86.         where  WiUiam  had  once  before  reviewed  his  victorious 

army  after  the  Conquest  of  England  was  over.^    All  tiie 

Witan,  and  all  the  landowners  of  England   who  wa« 

worth  summoning,  were  gathered  together  at  Salisbmy. 

The  royal  quarters  were  doubtless  fixed  in  the  castle  onlbe 

hill  where  Osmund's  minster  was  rising,'^  while  the  pbdn 

itself  was  well  fitted  for  the  encampment  and  assembling 

of  a  body  whose  numbers  were  handed  down  by  tradition 

as  no  less  than  sixty  thousand.^     In  this  great  meeting 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  **  He  dubbade  his  sunu  Henric  to  lidere  ^' 
We  have  lost  the  word  rider  «•  RiUer^  ckevaMer,  in  this  sense,  one  whieh  w 
not  yet  taken  by  knight.  The  religions  part  of  the  ceremony  wm  po^ 
formed  by  Lanfranc.  Ord.  Yit.  665  D ;  '*  Hunc  LanfrancoSy  dam  jnTcnila 
robur  attingere  vidit,  ad  arma  pro  defensione  regni  snstulit^  enmqne  lorici 
ioduit  et  galeam  capiti  ejus  imposuit,  eiqne  tU  Regit  JUio  et  in  regaU  tU»r 
maJU  nato  militis  cingnlom  in  nomine  Domini  dnxit." 

^  lb.  **SyS6an  he  ferde  abutan  swa  )>»t  he  com  to  TmmmiPiwiii  t9 
Searebyrig." 

'  See  above,  p.  318.  *  See  above,  p.  418- 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  "  pasr  him  comon  to  his  witan  and  atUe  )• 
landsittende  men  |>e  ahtee  wseron  ofer  eall  Engleland,  waeron  >«fl  maoaBi 
men  )»e  hi  weron."  Hie  **  witan*'  and  the  ordinary  ** landsittende  mai' 
are  beginning  to  be  distingaished,  the  germ  of  Lords  and  Gommoas.  ^ 
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a  decree  was  passed  which  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  ohap.  xxi. 
pieces  of  legislation   in  the  whole  history   of  England.  Statute  to 
In    other   lands  where  militaiy  tenures  existed  it  was  men  the 
beginning  to  be  held  that  he  who  had  plighted  his  faith  xing^ 
to   a  lord  who  was  the  man  of  the  King  was  the  man 
of   that  lord  only,  and  did  not  become  the  man  of  the 
King   himself.^    It  was  beginning  to  be  held  that,  if  No  doty 
sach  a  man  followed  his  immediate  lord  to  battle  against  coimt^ 
the  common  sovereign,  the  lord  might  draw  on  himself  ^J"®^™ 

toe  €tTft€TC 

the  guilt  of  treason,  but  his  men  who  followed  him  were  vassal  to 

guiltless.     It  was  owing  to  this  doctrine,  more  than  to  lord. 

any  other  one  cause,  that  both  France  and  the  Imperial 

ELingdoms  fell  in  pieces.     William  himself  would  have 

been  amazed  if  any  vassal  of  his  had  refused  to  draw 

his  sword  in  a  war  with  France  on  the  score  of  duty  towards 

the   common  over}prd.     But  in  England,  at  all  events, 

William  was  determined  to  be  fidl  King  over  the  whole  land, 

to  be  immediate  sovereign  and  immediate  lord  of  every  man 

within  it.     A  statute  was  passed  that  every  freeman  in  the 

realm  should  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  King  William,  the 

oath  that  he  would  be  faithAil  to  him  within  and  without 

England,  that  he  wotdd  keep  his  lands  and  honours  with 

all  fioithftilness,  and  wotdd  defend  him  before  all  men  against 

all  enemies.^    The  statute  was  passed,  and  it  was  at  once 

« 

munber  siity  thousand  comes  from  Orderic  (649  D),  who  brings  out  the 
connexion  with  the  Survey ;  **  His  temporibus  militiam  Anglici  regni  Bex 
WillelmuB  consoribi  fecit,  et  Ix.  millia  militum  invenit,  quos  omnes,  dum 
neoesse  esset,  pftratos  esse  piwcepit/'  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
parations of  Cnut.    See  also  533  B. 

'  See  at  a  somewhat  later  time  the  refusal  of  John  of  Joinville,  as  the 
man  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  to  take  any  oath  to  Saint  Lewis 
(M^moires,  p.  37,  ed.  Michel,  Paris,  1858) ;  "  II  le  me  Fernanda ;  m^s  je  ne 
voz  faire  point  de  serement,  car  je  n'estoie  pas  son  home." 

'  Stabbs,  Select  Charters,  80.  **  Statuimus  ut  omnis  liber  homo  ftedere 
et  Sacramento  affirmet,  quod  infira  et  extra  Angliam  Willelmo  Regi  fideles 
esse  volunt,  terras  et  honorem  illius  omni  iidelitate  cum  eo  senrare,  et 
ante  eum  contra  inimicos  defendere." 
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OHAP.  zzi.  carried  into  effect.    The  whole  Assembly  which  had  been 

^  oath  to  '^'^"S^*  together,  "  whose  men  soever  they  were,  all  bowed 

William,     to  him   and  were  his  men,  and  swore  to  him   &i1Jifi2l 

oaths  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other 

Effwt  on    men."  *    The  great  work  of  William's  reign  was  to  make 

EngUflh      England  for  ever  after  an  undivided  Kingdom.     It  was 

"^*      on  that  day  that  this  great  work  was  put  into  the  formal 

shape  of  a  written  law. 

William  had  thus  both  completed  and  secured  his  con- 
quest. He  had  not  only  conquered  the  land,  but  he  had 
conquered  the  tendencies  to  anarchy  and  division  which 
lurked  both  in  the  old  institutions  of  the  land  and  in 
the  new  institutions  which  he  had  himself  brought  in 
and  fostered.  His  work  in  England  was  now  done^  and 
he  left  his  island  Kingdom  never  to  come  back  to  it. 
But,  before  he  went,  he  had  yet  to  mark  his  last  days 
in  England  by  one  more  act  of  fiscal  oppression.  He 
did  after  his  wont,  the  Chronicler  tells  us ;  he  gathered 
Another     «  mickle  scot  of  his  men  where  he  might  have  any  charge 

tax  laid  on.  o  -r  o 

to  bring  against  them,  whether  with  right  or  otherwise.^' ' 
Here  is  another  step  in  the  downward  course.  William 
had  now  sunk  to  wring  money  firom  men  by  fiedse  accusa- 
tions. Different  indeed  had  his  rule  now  become  from  the 
rule  of  that  eariier  conqueror  of  England  who  needed  no 
money  raised  by  unrighteousness.^    While  the  money  was 


^  Ohron.  Petrib.  1086.  "  Ealle  hi  bagon  to  him  and  wwron  his 
and  him  hold  aOaa  sworon  ^t  hi  woldon  ongean  ealle  dfSie  men  him  holde 
beon."  The  direct  oonnezion  between  the  Survey,  the  Anembly,  and  the 
Oath  IB  well  brought  out  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  358) ;  "  Pro- 
vinciales  adeo  nutui  sno  substrayerat,  ut  sine  uVLk  oontradictione  {Mnmus 
oensum  omnium  capitum  ageret,  omnium  prsdiorum  redditus  in  toil 
Anglift  notit|8B  sua  per  scriptum  adjiceret,  omnes  liberos  hinninee,  cajne- 
cumque  easeot,  suae  fidelitati  saoramento  adigeret." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  "And  ^eah  he  dyde  sreBt  asfter  his  gewnnan, 
begeat  swi'Se  myoelne  sceatt  of  his  manoan,  Jner  he  mlhte  »nige  teale  to 
habban  ot$Oe  mid  rihte  o95e  elles." 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  480. 
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in  gathering,  WiUiam  abode  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  he  then  ohap.  zxi. 
crossed    over   into  Normandy  with   his   newly  extorted 
treasure.     It  was  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  Eftdgar 
^theling  Eadgar,   discontented,  we  are  told,  with  the -i^mjum 
small  honour  which  he  received  at  William's  hands,  left  J^^^^JL 
his  court  by  his  leave,  and  went  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
knights   to  join  the   Norman  warriors  in  Apulia.^     HisChristinft 
sister  Christina  about  the  same  time  took  the  veil  in  the  y^ 
Abbey  of  Romsey,  of  which  before  many  years  she  became 
the  Abbess.^ 


§  6.  Tke  Last  Days  of  William. 
August-September^  1087. 

We  now  enter  on  the  last  year  of  the  reign  and  life  Phyiioal 
of  the  Conqueror.    And  the  year  in  which  William  died,  mena  of 
like  the  year  in  which  he  came  into  England,  was  a  year  ^^|^.!^y 
of  signs  and  wonders.     No   comet  indeed  blazed  in  the 
heavens,  but  men  deemed  that  they  saw  nearer  and  darker 
signs  of  Ood's  wrath  upon  the  earth.     The  year  of  the 
great  gathering  at  Salisbury  had  itself  been  a  year  of  deep 
sorrow.     Besides  the  tumults  which  had  followed  on  the 
taking  of  the  Survey,  besides  the  last  and  most  wrongful 
extortion  of  money^  it  was  a  year  of  evil  in  the  physical 
world.     "It  was   a  very  heavy  year  and  toilsome   and 
sorrowful  in  England  in  murrain  of  cattle ;  and  corn  and 
fruits   were   sprouting,   and   such   mickle    bad  luck   was 
there  in  weather  such  as  man  might  not  lightly  think 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1086.  "  Eadgar  aeVeling,  .Sdwardes  nueg  csmgee,  beah 
^  fram  him,  forffig  he  nsfde  na  mycelne  wui^scipe  of  him,  ao  86  nlmihtiga 
God  him  gift  wnittecipe  on  )>am  toweardan.*'  Florence  sayg,  "  Eo  tempore, 
diio  Eadgaros,  licentiA  a  Bege  impetraUl  oum  oc.  militibos  mare  tranBiit, 
et  Apoliam  adiit."  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  351)  does  not  mention  this 
Apolian  expedition. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.,  Flor.  Wig.  1086.  Christina's  lands  are  found  in  Domes- 
day, 160,  344.  One  estate  in  Warwickshire  had  been  held  by  Earl  Ead- 
wine  ;  of  another  it  is  said  distinctly,  "  Rex  dedit  Cristins.' 


»» 
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Fires  in 
London 
Mid  else- 
where. 


eHAP.  XXL  of;  sncb  mighty  thundering  and  lightening  was  there 
that  it  slew  many  men,  and  ever  it  grew  worse  with  men 
more  and  more/'  ^  Of  the  last  year  itself  the  pi<!tiire  is 
yet  more  fearftd.  It  needs  all  the  strength  of  our  ancient 
tongue  to  set  forth  the  fall  horrors  of  sach  a  time.  ^  It 
was  a  very  heavy  year  and  a  year  of  mighiy  sickness  in 
this  land.  Snch  disease  came  upon  men  that  well  nigh 
every  other  man  was  in  the  worst  evil,  and  that  so  stroDgly 
that  many  men  died  of  the  evil.  Then  came  there  iiuoiigh 
the  mickle  storms  of  which  we  have  before  told  sncli 
mickle  hunger  over  all  England  that  many  men  died 
sadly  through  the  hunger.  Alas,  how  sad  and  rueftil  a  tide 
was  that !  Then  the  wretched  men  lay  driven  fnll  nigh 
to  deaths  and  then  came  the  sharp  hunger  and  quite  slew 
them.  Who  is  there  that  may  not  feel  sad  for  such  a 
tide?  or  who  is  so  hard  of  heart  that  he  would  not  weep 
over  such  evil  luck  ?  "  ^  It  was  a  year  too  of  public  mis- 
fortunes of  other  kinds.  London  and  other  towns  had  been 
burned  not  many  years  before,^  and  now  Saint  Paul's 
minster  was  again  burned  with  the  most  and  best  part  of 
the  city^  and  many  other  minsters  were  burned  and  well  nigh 
all  the  head  towns  in  England.'^  Bat  the  horrors  of  storm, 
fire,  pestilence,  and  hunger  were  not  all ;  it  was  a  year 
marked  by  wars  and  fightings,  by  the  crimes  of  men 


*  Chron.  Petrib.  1 086.  The  Chronicler  adda,  *<  Gebete  lufc  God  efaniht^ 
^nne  hie  willa  sy."  On  the  words  "  com  and  wtestmas  wvron  etatand- 
ene,'*  see  Mr.  £arle*B  note,  p.  353. 

*  The  year  is  ushered  in  by  the  Chronioler  with  unusual  solenuiity; 
'*  ^fter  ure  Drihtnes  Hslendes  Ciistes  gebyrtide  an  Jmsend  wintim  and 
seo&n  and  hundeahtatig  wintra  on  )iam  in  and  twentigan  geare  ^ee  ^ 
WiUelm  weolde  and  stihte  Engleland,  swa  him  GSod  uOe,  geweaifF  awilfe 
hefeljc  and  swi^e  woldberendlic  gear  on  >issuDi  lande.*'  Then  foUowa  the 
description  which  I  have  tried  to  modernize  in  the  text.  But  our  modem 
speech  fiuls  utterly  beside  that  of  our  Others. 

■  Chron.  Wig.  1078.  Petrib.  1077. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  The  fire  in  London,  besides  the  minster,  bamed 
'*^8et  msste  del  and  ^ffit  rotteete  call  Jwere  burh.'*  Besides  Loiidan« 
**  forbam  fullneah  eelc  heafod  port  on  eallon  Englelande.*' 
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and  by  the  deaths  of  men  of  renown.    The  wonders  of  ohap.  xxi. 
the  year  seem  to  have  so  deeply  stamped  themselves  on  men's  ^PPo«^ 
minds  that  events  were  transferred  to  it  in  popular  belief  ponry 
which  a  stricter  reckoning  would  have  placed  under  other  iq  other 
years.     It  was  held  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  martyr-  «>™**"«^ 
dom  of  the  holy  Cnut  in  Denmark  ;^  it  was  held  to  have 
been  the  year  of  the  mighty  warfare  of  Alfonso  of  Castile 
against  the  infidels  of  Seville.^     Both  in  England  and  in  Deatha  in 
Normandy  many  of  the  chief  men   of  the  land  died.^  '**^^' 
Oar  Chronicler  records  the  death  of  Bishop  Stigand  of 
Chichester,  Abbot  Scotland  *of  Saint  Augustine's^  Abbot 
Thurstan  of  Fershore,  and  ^Ifsige  the  last  of  the  Abbots 
of  Bath.     And  in  this  year  too  died  the  lord  of  them  all, 
William  Engknd's  King.* 

The  warfare  in  which  William  met  his  death  was  one  Dispute 
which  formed  an  unworthy  and  undignified  end  to  such  j^^* 
a  career  as  his.      The  French  Vexin,  the  border  land  of  ^«™- 
France  and  Normandy,  had  often  been  a  matter  of  dispute  ),^^ 
between  the  Kings  of  Paris  and  the  Bukes  of  fiouen.    The  Ceded  to 
Norman  writers  held  that  it   had  been   ceded  by  King^^^^ 
Heniy  to  Duke  Robert  as  the  reward  of  his  restoration  to 
his  Kingdom  by  Norman  arms.^     It  was  only  during  the 

*  See  above,  p.  689,  for  the  real  date  of  Cnut's  death  in  1086. 

'  On  thisy  the  only  referenoe  to  Spanish  affi&in  in  our  Chronicles,  see  Mr. 
£Mrle*8  note,  p.  354.  The  Chronicler  seems  to  have  confounded  the  con- 
quest of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  in  1085  with  his  defeat  in  1086  or  1087. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  '*  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^'^  lande  on  pam  ilcan  geare 
forVferdon  manega  rice  men."  He  then  counts  up  the  Prelates  mentioned 
in  the  text.  On  Stigand,  see  above,  pp.  409, 418  ;  on  Scotland,  p.  411 ;  on 
'HiarBtan,  p.  388 ;  on  ^SUfsige,  p.  390.  For  the  like  remarkable  deaths  in 
Normandj,  see  below,  p.  705. 

*  lb.  "And  ]»  heora  eallra  hlaford,  Willelm  Englaelandes  cyng,  >e  we 
cr  beforan  embe  spKcon.'*  I  think  this  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  striotlj 
^raritorial  style  in  English.     See  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  655  B.  The  homage  of  the  reigning  Count  Drogo,  the 
son-in-law  of  ^thehred  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  130),  was  transfened  to  Normandy 
^th  his  own  consent ;  "  Hoc  libentlBsime  concessit,  hominioque  hdo  dum 
»^t  prsfato  Duci  iideliter  servivit.'* 
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OHAP.  xzi.  confiusion  of  William's  childhood  that  the  district  had  heea 
^f^^^  again  annexed  to  France,  and  WiUiam  had  fiedled  to  le- 
in  Wii-      claim  it  only  through  his  being  occupied  in  such  greater 
childhood,  matters  as  the  conquests  of  Maine  and  England.^    We  can 
well  believe  that  a  border  war&re  often  went  on  along  Hie 
incurrioiiB  frontier^  but  it  would  seem  that  just  at  this  time  the 
Fronch  at  incursions  of  the  French  commanders  in  Mantes  became  of 
^**°*®"*      unusual  importance.     Two  captains,  Hugh  and  BalpIi,of 
whom   the    latter  bore   the   fitting  name    of   Mulvoiik, 
harried  all  the  neighbouring  district  of  Normandy,  espe- 
cially the  lands  of  William  of  Breteuil,  the  brother  of  the 
imprisoned  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  those  of  Roger  of  Iviy, 
William      the  swom  brother  of  the  lord  of  Oxford.^    On  this,  William 
the  whole   <^^^  ^  Philip,  not  merely  complaining  of  the  damage  done 
Vexin.       Y^j  jjjg  oflScers,  but  demanding  the  cession  of  the  whole 
proyince,  with  the  towns  of  Pont-Isere,  Chaumont,  and 
Mantes.     Terrible  threats  were  added,  unless  the  disputed 
district  were  at  once  given  up,'  but  William  was  at  tliat 
moment  not  exactly  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  his  threats 
William's    in  person.     The  bulk  of  his  body  had  so  increased  that  he 
treatment,  was  driven  to  seek  medical  means  to  lessen  it.     He  was 
therefore  keeping  quiet  at  Bouen  under  a  prescribed  treat- 
Jest  of       ment  of  drink  and  diet.^     Kine  Philip  was  believed  to 
^*       have  made  a  coarse  and  silly  jest  on  the  condition  of  his 
mighty  neighbour.     The  King  of  the  English,  he  said,  lay 
in  at  Rouen,  and  there  would  doubtless  be  a  grand  display 

^  Ord.  Vit.  655  D.  '*  Majoribus  sibi  curis  in  CsBnomannenses  rel  An|^ 
crescentibus  oonticnit,  et  contra  Henricnm  dominnm  suum  sen  Philippom 
filium  ejns  pro  Yulcassino  pago  arma  levare  distaliu" 

•  Ord.  Vit.  655  A. 

'  lb.  "  Nisi  jus  suum  sibi  reddatur,  terribilibus  minis  in  boeia 
eyebitur." 

<  Will.  Malm.  iii.  aSi.    "  Ventrem  potione  alleTi&rat."    Waoe,  14181 ; 

"  A  Boem  esteit  h  s^jor  Ne  sai  dire  combien  le  tint. 

U  il  aveit  est^  maint  jor ;  Ne  pout  monter  sor  son  destrier, 

Une  enfert^  \h  li  avint,  Armes  porter  ne  guerr6ier/' 
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of  candles  at  his  churching.     The  wrath  of  William  was  ohap.  xxi. 
kindled,  and  he  swore  one  of  those  iearfol  oaths  by  which,  William's 
and  by  his  very  look^  he  was  wont  to  strike  terror  into 
men.     By  the  resurrection  and  spl^idour  of  God,  he  would, 
when  he  rose  up  again  and  went  to  mass,  light  a  hundred 
thousand  candles  at  the  expense  of  King  Fhilip.^     He  kept  WiUiam 
his  word ;  about  the  middle  of  August^  when  the  com  was  Vezin. 
in  the  fields,  and  the  grapes  in  the  vineyards,  and  the^^°^ 
apples  in  the  orchards^^  he  led  forth  his  troops  to  gather  in 
the  rich  spoil  of  the  fruitful  season.     All  was  laid  waste;  Hii 
all  was  overthrown ;  the  thought  of  mercy  passed  utterly    ^^' 
away  from  William's  mind ;  the  ruin  and  deaths  of  multi- 
tudes were  to  pay  for  the  insult  offered  to  him  by  their 
Eing.^     At  last  he  reached  Mantes  itself.    The  defenders  William 
of  the  town  had  come  forth  to  see  at  least,  if  they  could  Mantes, 
not  hinder,  the  harrying  of  their  fields ;  friends  and  foes  -^^R^*  i5» 


^  Philip's  jest,  such  as  it  is,  is  given  in  two  or  three  fonns  in  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  q8i),  Waoe  (14 187),  B.  Wendover  (ii.  aS),  M.  Paris 
(i.  33).  William  preserves  one  very  characteristic  feature  of  William's 
answer;  **  Talia  per  resurrectionem  et  splendorem  Dei  pronuntians,  qood 
soleret  ex  indnstria  talia  sacramenta  fisMere,  qae  ipso  hiatu  oris  terrificum 
qmddam  auditorom  mentibus  insonarent.'*  Wace  (14197)  makes  the 
answer  nm ; 

"  Quant  jo,  dist-il,  releverai,  Mille  ohandeles  li  oferai, 

Dedenz  sa  teire  h  messe  irai,  Lumeignons  de  fust  i  ara, 

Biche  offi«nde  li  porterai,  E  fer  por  feu  en  som  luira." 

'  Will.  Malm.  iii.  38  a.  **  Quando  et  segetes  in  agris,  et  botri  in  vineis, 
et  poma  in  viridariiB."  This  surely  comes  from  a  ballad.  Orderic,  655  J), 
gives  us  the  fact  in  prose,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  oonculcatio  segetum  et 
esstbpatio  vinoarum."  But,  comparing  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the 
Chronicles,  it  would  seem  that  Orderic  is  wrong  in  placing  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition  in  the  last  week  of  July. 

'  The  reflexion  is  from  William  of  Mahnesbury,  iiL  a8a ;  "  Omnia  pro- 
terit,  cuncta  populatur;  nihil  erat  quod  fiirentis  animnm  mitigaret,  ut 
injuriam  insolenter  acceptam  multorum  dispendio  uldsceretur."  Our  own 
Chronicler  seems  shocked  at  William's  breach  of  the  duty  of  a  vassal ;  *'  For 
Willetm  cyng  of  Normandige  into  France  mid  fyrde,  and  hergode  uppan 
his  agenne  hlaford  Philippe  >am  cynge,  and  sloh  of  his  mannon  myoelne 
del." 
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OHAP.  XXI.  pressed  through  the  gates  together^^  and  now  the  candleB 
of  William's  churching  were  lighted  in  all  their  biightneas. 
He  had  reached  a  spot  which  had  been  memorable  on 
two  occasions  in  his  earlier  life.  Mantes  had  been  the 
town  where  the  hosts  of  France  were  gathered  for  that 
great  invasion  of  Normandy  which  had  been  brought  to 
nought  on  the  day  of  Mortemer.^  It  was  the  town  whose 
princes  he  had  been  long  before  suspected  of  having  made 
away  with  by  the  help  of  the  poisoner^s  bowl.^  The  city 
of  Walter  and  Biota  was  now  the  border  fortress  of  France, 
and  the  helpless  burghers  paid  the  penalty  for  the  silly 
XTttor  jests  of  their  King.  To  the  utter  ruin  which  William's 
of  Mantes,  hand  wrought  that  day  it  is  awing  that  not  a  trace  survives 
which  can  be  assigned  to  his  age  or  to  the  ages  before 
him.  The  noble  church  whose  two  lofty  towers  of  open 
work  attract  the  eyes  of  every  passer  by  may  have  risen 
slowly  from  the  ground  by  the  help  of  the  posthomoos 
bounty  of  the  repentant  destroyer.^  But  there  is  not  a 
stone  in  its  soaring  arcades  which  can  lay  claim  to  a  date 
within  a  century  after  William's  fatal  visit.  The  other  orna- 
ments of  the  town,  the  civic  palace,  the  tower  of  another 
church  which  has  wholly  perished,  belong  to  days  later 
still.  On  that  day  all  was  destroyed;  the  candles  blazed 
merrily ;  the  houses  and  goods  of  the  citizens  perished ;  the 
churches  were  burned,  and  holy  recluses^  who  deemed  it  a 
crime  to  leave  their  cells  even  at  such  a  moment,  were 
burned  with  them.^    William's  heart  was  gladdened  by 

^  Ord.  Yit.  655  D.  "  Cam  exerottu  sao  Maadantum  ex  improviM  venit, 
et  com  oafltreiuibtu  miztim  intravit ;  milites  enim  occulte  exierant,  ntvida- 
rent  conculcationem  segetum  Buarum  et  exstirpationem  vineanun,  quae 
Ascelinus  Goellua  pridie  quam  Rex  adyenioBet  cum  Ncmnaiinonmi  Tiribaa 
devaBtaverat.  Irrueni  itaque  exerdtus  Begis  cum  oppidania  portaa 
pertranuvit." 

*  See  YoL  iii.  p.  148.  *  lb.  307.  *  See  below,  p.  707. 

'  Qrderic  (655  D)  seems  to  wish  to  dear  T^^iam  from  the  goUt  of  tbe 
burning ;  "  Exerdtus  .  .  .  per  rabiem  armigerorom  immisiio  igne  cMtrum 
cum  ecclesiis  et  sedibus  combussit ;  **  but  tbe  Chronicle  and  William  of 
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the  Bight ;  he  rode  on^  and  bade  his  men  heap  on  fitel  to  ohap.  xzi. 
make  the  flames  burn  yet  more  bravely.  But  at  that  William's 
moment  his  horse  stumbled^  some  say  on  the  brink  of  a 
ditchy  some  say  on  the  burning  embers ;  the  body  of  the 
balky  King  was  thrown  forward  against  the  tall  iron 
pummel  of  his  saddle ;  he  kept  his  seat^  but  the  pain  of  the 
blow  was  such  that  his  eagerness  was  quenched,  and  he 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.^ 

The  Conqueror  had  now  received  his  death-wound.  It 
was  an  unworthy  fate  indeed  for  one  who  had  so  often 
braved  death  in  so  many  nobler  and  more  awful  shapes 
to  fall  at  last  by  such  an  ignoble  chance  as  the  stumble 
of  his  horse  among  the  burning  embers  of  Mantes.  And 
yet  poetical  justice  itself  might  well  be  satisfied  when 
the  mighty  warrior  and  ruler,  who,  with  all  his  crimes^ 
had  never  before  stooped  to  mere  useless  and  brutal  havoc, 

Malmesboiy  seem  to  make  it  his  own  work.  The  Chronicle,  followed  by 
Florence,  speaks  of  two  male  recluses  as  burned ;  '*  And  Ibrbeamde  ^a  borh 
Ma)>ante,  and  ealle  ^a  halige  mynstres  >e  W8Bh>n  innon  >8Bre  burh,  and 
twegen  halige  menn  )»e  hyrsumedon  Gode  on  ancer  settle  wuniende  ]>er 
weron  forbeamde."  In  William  they  become  "  reclnaa  una,  quae  spelseum 
Buom  nee  in  tali  necessitate  deserendum  putavit." 

^  WilL  Malm.  iii.  13a.  '*  Quo  successu  exhibiratus,  dum  suos  audacius 
indtat  ut  igni  adjidant  pabula,  propius  flammas  suocedens  tod  calore  et 
auctumnalis  mtttui  insquaUtate  morbum  nactus  est.  Dicunt  quidam  quod 
pnernptam  fossam  sonipes  transiliens  interaaea  sessoris  ruperit,  quod  in 
anteriori  parte  sellsd  venter  protuberabat."  The  other  verBion  comes  from 
Wace,  14213 ; 

"  Panni  la  vile  trespassout  Par  grant  aXr  avant  sailli, 

Sor  un  cheyal  ke  mult  amout,  Li  Beis  se  tint  k'il  ne  chal, 

Ed  un  arriz  mist  ses  dous  pies,  Et  il  por  00  mult  se  bleca 

liaist  tost  les  out  k  sei  aachiez ;  A  son  ar9on  u  il  hurta." 

The  tall  saddle-bowH  shown  in  the  Tapestry  will  be  remembered.  William 
of  Jumi^^  (vii.  44)  is  vaguer,  but  nearly  to  the  same  eflfoot ;  "  Quum 
WlUelmus  Bex  oppidum  Medanta  assiliens  fli^mmia  nltiioibus  tradidisset, 
pondere  annorom  et  labore  clamoris  quo  soos  exhortabatur,  at  fertnr, 
ttrini  intestinorum  ejus  lique£ftot&,  infirmaii  non  modice  ocepit."  Orderio 
(656  A)  is  vaguer  still,  but  the  epithet  which  he  usee  is  not  without 
i>>e«ung ;  "  Tunc  ex  nimio  9stu  ac  labore  piitgtii$9imiu  Bex  CfmUeknut 
infirmatns  est." 
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CHAP.  XXI 

He  is 

cazried  to 
Bouen. 


WiUiam 
moTod  to 
Saint 
Qerrase. 


.  had  to  pay  his  life  as  ihe  penalty  for  thus  lowering  hinrndf 
to  the  level  of  meaner  men.^  Faint  and  suffering  from 
the  shock  and  from  the  internal  wound,  William  tamed 
away  from  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  and,  instead  of 
carrying  his  wasting  arms  any  farther  within  the  do- 
minions  of  his  overlord,  he  was  himself  borne,  a  sick  or 
rather  a  dying  man,  to  Bonen.  There  he  first  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  palace,  but  presently,  finding  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  capital  too  much  for  his  sinking  frame, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  moved  out  of  the  city  to  the 
Priory  of  Saint  Oervase,  which  stands  on  the  hill 
overlooking  Bouen  from  the  west.  There  a  ciypt,  the 
oldest  ecclesiastical  work  to  be  seen  north  of  the  Alps, 
a  crypt  already  ancient  in  William's  days,  covers  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  nortliem  GauL 
There  was  the  tomb  of  the  British  Mellon,  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Normandy,  and  there 
the  Norman  lord  of  all  Britain,  who  had  so  lately  received 
the  submission  of  Mellon's  native  land,  came  to  spend 
the  short  span  of  life  which  was  still  left  to  him  on  earth.' 
There  William  lay  for  several  weeks  of  sickne»  and  pain; 
but  he  never  to  the  hour  of  his  death  lost  either  the  pos- 
session of  his  senses  or  his  fidl  command  of  speech.'     We 


1  GhroD.  Peirib.  1087.  **Beowl]0  ]nng  he  dyde,  and  leowlioor  lilm 
gelamp.  Hu  reowlicor  t  Him  geyfelade,  and  ^vet  him  ttraoglioe  eglftde. 
Hw»t  meg  ic  teoUan?  Se  scearpa  denXS  )>e  ne  forlet  ne  rice  menn  xie 
heane,  seo  hine  genam.*'  Men  s^em  almost  to  have  doubted  whether  th« 
Conqueror  was  subject  to  sickness  and  death  like  other  men. 

'  Old.  Vit.  656  A.  "  Quia  streptus  Rothomagi,  qusB  populoea  ciYxtM 
est,  intolerabilis  erat  segrotanti,  extra  urbem  ipse  Bex  pmcepit  se  eflSBrri  ad 
ecclesiam  Sancti  Gervasii  in  colle  sitam  ocddentalL"  I  know  of  no  reaaoa 
to  doubt  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  crypt.  On  Saint  Mellon  or  Melan,  see 
Orderic,  557,  558,  but  he  seems  to  make  him  a  Roman.  The  cammoo 
tradition  makes  hiip  a  Briton,  and  he  has  a  churdi  dedicated  to  him  in 
Monmouthshire. 

*  lb.  "  In  sBgritudine  suA  usque  ad  horam  mortis  integrum  sensum  et 
vivacem  loqueUm  habuit."  But  he  could  not  have  lingerod  dx  weeks,  as 
Orderic  says. 
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pe  told  that^  when  the  news  of  the  blow  which  had  fallen  ohap.  xxn 

n  him  was  spread  through  the  land,  the  enemies  of  peace 

goiced^  deeming   that  they  might   now   seize   on  the 

oods  of  other  men  at  pleasure^  but  that  those  to  whom 

eace  was  dear  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  death 

F  the  man  who  had  so  long  kept  the  land  in  order.^ 

fell  indeed  they  might  fear^  when  there  was  a  chance 

liat  the  rod  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  mightily 

ielded  by  William  the  Great  should  pass  into  the  feeble 

ands  of  the  wayward  Robert.    Bnt/  while  men's  hearts  Death  of 

rere  thos  bowed  down,  one  man,  the  noblest  spirit  innuglevOle. 

II  William's  Duchy,  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  f^^  ^^ 

ome.     Perhaps  while  William  was  harrying  the  Yexin^ 

erhaps  while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  Bouen^  the  soul 

f  Oulbert  of  HugleviUe,  'the  man  who  had  refused  to 

ban  his  hands  with  the  spoils  of  England,  passed  away 

1  peaoe.^     Nor  did  Gulbert  die  alone;  in   Normandy  Other 

8  well  as  in  England  this  year  was  noted  as  a  year  of  Kormandy. 

eath  among  men  of  note,  as  if  the  King  of  Men  who 

ras  passing  away  could  not  go  out  of  the  world  without 

•  fitting  following.^     And  &r  away  at   Bruges,   while  Death  of 

ITilliam  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  deed  of  wrong  ^^^gost  a4« 

t  Mantes,  Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Godwine  ended  her  '^7* 

lays  in  peace.^ 

^  Ord.  Vit.  656  A.  "Qiudam  qui  paci  adyenabantnr  gandebani^  et 
benm  pemusrionem  foxaadi  sev  res  alieDas  rapiendi  exipectabaat.  Porro 
In  qui  secaritatem  pads  enpectabant  padfioi  patitmi  mortem  multum 
wmidabant." 

'  lb.  664  A.  **  Dum  Bex  adhuc  segrotaret,  oognatoB  ejusdem  Guilbertua 
U&fipensis,  filina  Bicardi  de  HugleviUi,  vir  bonus  et  simplex,  xix.  Eal. 
lapL  deftmotuB  est."  This  would  be  August  14,  the  day  before  William's 
nt  at  Mantes,  aooordiiig  to  the  reokoning  of  our  own  writers.  See 
hove,  p.  701. 

*  Orderio  gives  a  list  in  664  A.  He  makes  two  curious  oommants; 
'Moriente  Duoe  suo  Nonnanni  multas  lacrimas  fuderunt,  si  non  pro  illo, 
■Item  pro  amids  et  oognatis  suis  qui  tuno  mortui  sunt."  And  again; 
'Beati  qui  bene  mortui  sunt,  qui  tsrumnas  desolate  regionis  ac  defisnaora 
■raitis  non  Tiderunt."  *  See  above,  p.  159,  and  Appendix  B» 

VOL.  IV.  Z  Z 
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OHAT.  zxi.  Meanwhile  Bishops  and  Abbots  and  other  holy 
were  gathered  round  the  bed  of  William  to  prepare 
Winiam  mighty  master  for  his  great  change.^  But  one  was  wanting 
Anaelm,  whose  words  of  rebiike  or  comfort  William  specially  longed 
not  BM*  ^'  ^  ^^  honr^  one  towards  whom,  stem  as  he  had  been 
lun^«  towards  others,  he  had  ever  been  meek  and  lowly .^    Of 

all  the  Prelates  of  Normandy,  the  one  to  whom  WiUiam'ft 
thooghts  first  turned  as  the  chosen  physician  of  his  soul 
was  the  holy  man  who  sat  in  the  place  of  Herlwin.    At 
the  bidding  of  his  sovereign  Anselm  came  from  Bee  to 
Bouen,  but  he  was  himself  smitten  by  siclmeRB,  and  the 
confessor  and  his  expectant  penitent  never  met  again.^ 
But  among  the  assembled  Prelates  were  men  able  to  desl 
with  the  diseases  of  William's  body  as  well  as  with  those  of 
Yerdiot  of  his  soul.     For  among  them  was  Gilbert  of  Lisieux^  skilled 
phyrioUuis.  ^  ^®  healing  art^  and  his  skill  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
leeches  told  them  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 
His  repent-  William  on  earth.    The  death-bed  of  William  was  a  death- 
bed of  all  formal  devotion,  a  death-bed  of  penitence  which 


^  Ord.  Vit.  656  A.  "Circa  iUtim  Ptsesiiles  et  Al>bateB  efc  religloo  Tin 
oommorabantur,  et  moritoro  Frindpi  Balubre  oonsiHiim  perennis  Tite  laigie- 
bantor." 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ana.  i.  6.  47.  "  'Ret  ipse  WiDielmuB  .  .  .  quaiiiTia  eb 
magnitndinem  sui  cunctis  fere  Tideretur  rig^dns  ao  fbnnidabilii,  AwiAnft 
tamen  ita  erat  indiniiB  et  aflabilis,  at  ipso  praeeente  omnino  qaam  etm 
■olebat,  stnpentibus  alilB,  fieret  alius." 

'  This  is  I  suppose  at  least  the  geneiml  meaning  of  the  not  Tety  ialst 
ligible  account  of  Eadmer  (Hist.  Not.  p.  13,  Selden) ;  "Hie  ergo  Wiffiei- 
mns  quum  .  .  .  se  meritis  ao  Interoessionibus  Anselmi  omnimodSn  oam- 
mendare  disposuissety  eum  ad  se  de  Becco  ▼enire  et  non  longe  »  ae  §adk 
hospitari.  Yerum  quum  ei  de  salute  anim»  sua  loqui  diflRerrei^  eo  qjood 
infinnitatem  soam  pauUum  levigari  ssntiTet,  oontigit  ipeius 
corpus  tantA  invalitudine  depiimi  ut  ourin  inquietudines  nullo 
pacto  valeret  Transito  Igitur  Sequanl^  deeubuit  leoto  in  'BnaentnaSt 
yiilft,  qu«D  est  contra  Botomagum  in  alterft  fluminis  parte.  Quidqnid  toB 
deUdamm  Begi  infinno  deferebatur,  ab  eo  illarum  medietas  Anselmo  ia- 
fiimanii  mittebatur,  yerumtamen  nee  eum  amplius  in  hac  Tit&  ^fdegrew 
ei,  ut  proposnerat,  quidquam  de  animA  suA  loqui  promemit.  l^nta  c 
i&firmitas  oooupavit  utmmque  ut  nee  Anselmus  ad  Begem  WiUidmiim 
WilBehnuB  posset  penrenire  ad  Abbatem  Ansetanunu" 
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may  trust  was  more  than  formal.^  The  English  Chronicler  ohap.  xxxl 
hiimfielf^  after  weighing  the  good  and  evil  in  him,  sends 
bim  out  of  the  world  with  a  charitable  prayer  for  his  soul's 
rest;'  and  his  repentance^  late  and  fearful  as  it  was^  at 
:»nce  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Conqueror  on  his 
bed  of  death  and  his  successor  cut  off  without  a  thought  of 
penitence  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes.  He  made  his  will. 
The  mammon  of  unrighteousness  which  he  had  gathered 
together  amid  the  groans  and  tears  of  England  he  now 
strove  so  to  dispose  of  as  to  pave  his  way  to  an  ever- 
laatine:  habitation.  All  his  treasures  were  distributed  He  diftri- 
among  the  poor  and  the  churches  of  his  dominions.^    A 


special  sum  was  set  apart  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
which  had  been  burned  at  Mantes,^  and  gifts  in  money  and 
books  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  were  to  be  distributed 
among  all  the  churches  of  England  according  to  their 
lank.^  He  then  spoke  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  arrange-  Hii  last 
ments  which  he  wished  to  make  for  his  dominions  after  *^^  ' 
his  death.  The  Normans^  he  said^  were  a  brave  and  un- 
Gonquered  race ;  but  they  needed  the  curb  of  a  strong  and 

^  WilL  Miilm.  iii.  aSa.  *'  Consulii  medioi  inBpeotione  urinas  oerUm 
nuniem  pnedizere.  Quo  audito  querimoniA  domum  replevit,  quod  earn 
|nM)coaparet  mors  emendationem  vits  jamdudum  meditantem.  Besumpto 
animo,  qu»  CbriBtiani  sunt  ezsecutus  est  in  confeasioiie  et  yiatioo."  O^eric 
M  foUer  on  his  devotioiis,  and  gives  us  the  names  of  the  "  archiatri/'  Bishop 
C^ilbert  and  Ghmthard  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges. 

'  Omm.  Petrib.  1087.  "Se  selmihtiga  God  cyhae  his  saule  mildheort- 
visse,  and  do  him  his  synna  fof^gifSmesse."  Tlien  oomes,  '*  Das  Mng  we 
habbatS  be  him  gewritene,  eglSer  ge  g6de  ge  yfale,  >Kt  )« 'godan  men 
nhnan  nfter  heora  godnesse  and  forfleon  mid  ealle  yfelnesse,  and  gan  on 
^one  w%  ^  ns  lett  to  heofonan  rioe." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  656  B.  "  Sapiens  heros  in  futorom  sibi  multisqne  oommoda 
^MMre  non  distolit,  omnesque  thesauros  sues  eoolesiiB  et  pauperibus  Deique 
Buniitris  distribai  pracepit.  Qnantnm  yero  shigulis  dari  yohiit  callide 
^uavit,  et  ooram  se  describi  a  notariis  imperavit."  This  touch  is  eminently 
«>UttiieterMo.  *  Ord.  Vit  ib.;  WilL  Malm.  iii.  98a. 

*  Florence  (1087)  gives  the  details.  The  different  churches  got  sums 
niiging  from  sixty  pence  to  ten  marks  of  gold,  besides  vessels  and  oma 
ments. 

Z  Z  2 
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ckAB.  zxi.  a  righteous  master  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  order.^   Yel 
Normandy  the  role  over  them  must  by  all  law  pass  to  Robert.    Bobert 
Boteii.      ^fts  l^is  eldest  bom;  he  had  promised  him  the  Nonnaa 
succession  before  he  won  the  Crown  of  England,  and  he 
had  received  the  homage  of  the  Barons  of  the  Dachy. 
Normandy  and  Maine  must  therefore  pass  to  Bobeitj  and 
for  them  he  must  be  the  man  of  the  French  King.     Yet 
he  well  knew  how  sad  would  be  the  &te  of  the  land 
which  had  to  be  ruled  by  one  so  proud  and  foolish,  and 
for  whom  a  career  of  shame  and  sorrow  was  surely  doomed.* 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  England?    Now  at  last 
He  does     the  heart  of  William  smote  him.    To  England  he  daied 
bequeath    ^^^  appoint  a  succcssor ;  he  could  only  leave  the  disposal 
England,    ^f  ^^  Island  realm  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world. 
The  evil  deeds  of  his  past  life  crowded  upon  his  souL 
He  oon-     Now  at  last  his  heart  confessed  that  he  had  won  England 
BUM  to-       ^7  T^o  i^ght,  by  no  claim  of  birth ;  that  he  had  won  the 
JJ^^«"  English  Crown  by  wrong,  and  that  what  he   had  won 
by  wrong  he  had   no  right  to  give  to  another.'     He 
had  won  his  realm  by  warfiure  and  bloodshed;   he  had 
treated  the  sons  of  the  English  soil  with  needless  harsh- 
ness; he  had  cruelly  wronged  nobles  and  commons;  he 
had  spoiled  many  men  wrongfully  of  their  inheritance; 

^  Ord.  Yit.  656  D.  "  Nonnaimi,  si  h<mo  rigidoque  domiiiata  regautair, 
strenTUfldmi  sunt,"  &c.    The  passage  is  Tersified  by  Waoe,  14139. 

'  What  Orderic  (659  B)  gives  more  fully  is  sammed  up  in  the  expnsare 
words  of  William  of  Malmesbnxy  (ill  aSa),  **  Normanniam  inTitas  «i 
ooaotus  Boberto  delegavit." 

*  Hie  whole  passage  in  Oxderio  should  be  read.  The  partionlar  ezpn^ 
sions — which  Wace  versifies  and  abridges — are  donbtless  his  own,  but  «• 
need  not  doubt  that  he  expresses  a  genuine  tradition  as  to  William'a 
dying  state  of  mind.  The  words  "  Non  enim  tantnm  decus  hsreditario  jure 
possedi'*  are  speGiaUy  emphatio.  But  the  words  of  Wace  (14267)  are 
stronger  still ; 

••  Engletefxe  ounquis  k  tort,  B  fo  ke  j'al  a  tort  toleft^ 

A  tort  i  out  maint  hoem  mort.  Oil  jo  n'en  aveie  nnl  dreit 

Les  eirs  en  ai  k  tort  ocis,  Ne  dei  mie  k  mon  filz  doner, 

E  h  tort  ai  li  regno  pris ;  Ne  k  tort  nel*  deit  Writer." 
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he  had  slain  oonnUess  moltitudes  by  hanger  or  by  the  ohap.  xzi. 

sword.    The  harrying  of  Northumberland  now  rose  up 

before  his  eyes  in  all  its  blackness.    The  dying  man  now 

told  how  cruelly  he  had  burned  and  plundered  the  land, 

what  thousands  of  every  age  and  sex  among  the  noble 

nation  which  he  had  conquered  had  been  done  to  death 

at  his  bidding.^    The  sceptre  of  the  realm  which  he  had 

won   by   so  many  crimes    he   dared  not  hand  over  to 

any  but  to  God  alone.    Yet  he  would  not  hide  his  wish  He  wishei 

that  his  son  William,  who  had  been  ever  dutiful  to  him,  ^^^^  j^' 

might  reign  in  England  after  him.     He  would  send  him  j^^ooeed 

beyond  the  sea,  and  he  would  pray  Lanfranc  to  place  the 

crown  upon  his  head,  if  the  Primate  in  his  wisdom  deemed 

that  such  an  act  could  be  rightly  done.^ 

Of  the  two  sons  of  whom  he  spoke,  Robert  was  &r  Hia  be- 
away,  a  banished  rebel;  William  was  by  his  bedside.     By  money^to 
his  bedside  also   stood  his   youngest    son,   the  English  ^®>^- 
^iheling^  Henry  the  Clerk.     "And  what  dost  thou  give 
to  me,  my  father?''   said  the  youth.     "Five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  from  my  hoard/'  was  the  Conqueror's 
answer.     ''But  of  what  use  is  a  hoard  to  me,"  said  Henry, 
"  if  I  have  no  place  to  dwell  in  ?  "     '*  Be  patient,  my  eon, 
and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  let  thine  elders  go  before  thee." 

'  He  windB  up  his  ooofeaiion  with  the  words  (659  C),  "  Sic  mnlta  millia 
pnloemmK  gentia  Bennm  juyenumque,  proh  dolor,  fimestus  tnioidAvi.'' 

*  Old.  Vii.  iL  a.  "  GuiUehnam  filium  meum,  qui  mihi  a  primiB  *imii 
■emper  MUuesit  et  mihi  pro  poase  auo  per  omnift  Uhenter  obedivit,  opto  in 
Spirito  Dei  din  Talere,  et  in  regni  aolio,  si  Dei  Tohintaa  eat,  felidter  folgere." 
Waoe  (14375)  adda, 

"  Maiz  nitre  mer  I'enyerrai,        Si  iile  pot  fere  par  raiaon, 
A  TArcheyeake  pr^irai  Jo  preie  k*]l  enfiuM  le  don.** 

Ke  la  ooroDe  li  otreit ; 

I  do  not  aee  that  auch  an  ezprearion  aa  that  of  Florence  (1087),  "  £lio  auo 
WQlehno  regnnm  tradidit  Anglic,**  and  that  of  William  of  Jmni^^ea 
(liL  44),  '•  regno  Anglin  oonoeaao  li^^elmo  filio  ano,"  need  lead  na,  with 
I^ml  Lyttelton  (Heniy  the  Second,  i.  596)^  to  aet  aaide  the  statement  d 
Orderic  Lyttelton  waa  influenced  by  the  falae  Ingulf.  See  the  note  in 
Taylort  Waoe,  374. 
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It  ifl  perhaps  by  the  light  of  later  events  that  onr 
ehronicler  goes  on  to  make  William  tell  his  yovngeA  sn 
that  the  day  would  come  when  he  wonld  sneoeed  boft 
his  brothers  in  their  dominions,  and  would  be  rieher  sod 
mightier  than  either  of  them.^  The  King  then  dictaM 
a  letter  to  Lanfranc^  setting  forth  his  wishes  with  regaid 
to  the  Kingdom.  He  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  his  son 
William,  and  bade  him,  with  his  blessing  and  his  last  Ubb, 
to  cross  at  once  into  England.  William  Rufos  stnught- 
way  set  forth  for  Witsand,  and  there  heard  of  his  bUhefs 
death.  Meanwhile  Henry  too  left  his  fiither^s  bedside  to 
take  for  himself  the  money  that  was  left  to  him^  to 
see  that  nothing  was  lacking  in  its  weight,  to  call  to- 
gether his  comrades  in  whom  he  could  trusty  and  to  tab 
measures  for  stowing  the  treasure  in  a  place  of  safety.* 

And  now  those  who  stood  around  the  dying  King  began 
to  implore  his  mercy  for  the  captives  whom  he  held  ia 
prison.  Among  them  was  a  long  list  of  the  nobkst 
both  of  England  and  Normandy.  There  was  Wulfootii 
the  son  of  Godwine  and  Wulf  the  son  of  Harold,  whoae 
lives  had  been  lives  of  captivity  from  their  childhooi 
There  were  Morkere  and  ^Ifgar  and  Siward  Bam,  tike 


^  Ord.  Vit.  659  D.  "  Tn  autem  tempore  too  totom  honorem  qnem  e§o 
nactoB  sum  habebis,  et  fifatribns  tois  divitiis  et  potestate  pnastabia.'*  Ha 
I  confess,  has  a  legendary  sound,  and  Waoe  (1438a)  snbstitaies  somsthTig 
qnite  different,  namely  a  recommendation  of  Heniy  to  his  bcothers ; 

**  Et  A  GuiUahne  d  comant  lata  come  il  xi*a  en  chievt^ 

Et  k  Bobert  Taltre  fils  mant,        Face  Henris  ribhe  h  maiiaDt 
Ke  chescun  en  aa  poest^.  Fins  ke  home  de  11  tooani." 

Benott  (39511)  YOFBifies  Orderio.  Hie  bequest  of  money  to  Henry  itsB^ 
out  plainly  in  the  Chronicle  ;  *'  Be  hridda  het  Heaniic,  >am  se  fieder  beew^ 
gersuman  unateallendlioe."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (liL  98a)  says,  "pat- 
seadones  maternas  Henrico  delegaTit.**  This  sgrees  with  what  Qrderie  iv^ 
long  before  (510  D),  that  Matilda  made  Heniyher  heir ;  "Totius  temens 
in  AngM  heredem  constituit.**  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  get  k« 
lands. 

:  '  Ord.  Yit.  659  D.  "  Henricus  festinavit  .  .  .  munitam  gaiophylacin 
sibi  proourare.' 


» 
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captives  of  Ely,  Roger  the  rebel  Eiurl  of  Hereford^  and  ohap.xzx. 
lastly,  William's  own  brother  Odo,  once  Earl  of  Kent  and 
still  Bishop  of  Bayenx.^    He  granted  the  prayer.    Let  the  He  is  wiU- 
eaptives  only  swear  that  they  would  not  distarb  the  peace  UMeaUez- 
either  of  England  or  Normandy,'  and  all  should  come^^^^* 
forth,  save  one  alone.    Odo  he  would  not  release.    The 
man  whom  he  had  imprisoned  for  the  common  weal  of 
his  Kingdom,  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  plunderer 
of  the  Church,  the  man  of  pride  and  lust  and  cruelty, 
should  not  be  set  free  by  him.     He  spoke  as  the  father 
of  his  people,  knowing  that,  if  Odo  were  once  more  let 
loose  to  trouble  the  world,  the  ruin  of  thousands  would 
follow.^    Yet  once  more  the  men  who  stood  around  Wil- 
liam's bed,  first  among  them  Odo's  own  brother,  Bobert 
of  Mortain,  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  brother.    They  He  is  per- 
danngly  pledged  themselyes  for  Odo's  reformation,  and^eaee 
William  gave  orders  that  Odo  should  be  set  free,  again  ^^^' 
protesting  that  the  death  and  ruin  of  many  would  follow.^ 

The  last  earthly  aets  of  the  Conqueror  were  now  done.  Death  of 
He  had  striven  to  make  his  peace  with  God  and  man,  September 
and  to  make  such  provision  as  he  could  for  the  children  9*  ^^7- 

'  Florenoe  (1087)  gives  the  list,  Odo,  Morkere,  Roger,  Siward  Bam,  and 
Wnl&oth,  with  the  addition,  "  onmes  quos  vel  in  AngliA  vel  in  NonnanniA 
CQstodis  mandpllrat."  He  afterwards  mentions  Wnl^  and  the  hostage 
Donald  the  son  of  Maloohn.  Orderio  strangely  fancied  that  Ralph  of 
Wader  was  in  prison  as  well  as  Roger.  Ihe  onlj  way  to  reconcile  his 
stray  here  (660  A)  with  his  account  of  the  Hfe-long  imprisonment  of  Roger 
(aee  above,  p.  59a)  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  formally  released  and  im- 
prisoned again,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  Wul&oth  and  Morkere. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  660  A.  ''Nezi  tali  tenore  de  caroere  procedant,  nt  antea 
jorejnrando  secoritatem  reipublicsB  ministris  fiMsiant,  quod  paoem  in  AnglUt 
et  Normannift  omnibus  modis  teneant,  et  pacis  adversaiiis  pro  posse  suo 
▼iriliter  resistant." 

*  lb.  C.  "  Absque  dubio,  si  evaserit,  totam  reglonem  tnrbablt,  et  multis 
inillibus  penioiem  subministrabit." 

*  lb.  D.  •*  Sdtote  quod  multis  per  sum  more  seu  grave  impedimentum 
humtietur." 
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CHAP.  XXI.  and  the  subjects  whom  he  left  behind  him.  And  now  hk 
last  hour  was  come.  On  a  Thursday  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  son  had  already  risen  upon  the  earOi, 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the  metropolitan  nuBster 
stmck  on  the  ears  of  the  djring  Eing.^  He  asked  why 
it  sounded.  He  was  told  that  it  rang  for  prime  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady.  William  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaTen, 
he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  spake  his  last  words; 
"To  my  Lady  Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  I  cxnn- 
mend  myself,  that  by  her  holy  prayers  she  may  reconcile 
me  to  her  dear  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  prayed, 
and  his  soul  passed  away.  William,  King  of  the  'Rnglish 
and  Duke  of  the  Normans,  the  man  whose  fame  has  filled 
the  world  in  his  own  and  in  every  following  age,  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  No  Kingdom  was  left  him  now  but 
his  seven  feet  of  ground,'  and  even  to  that  his  claim  was 
not  to  be  undisputed.^ 

ISfl^  of  rj^Q  death  of  a  Kine  in  those  days  came  near  to  a 
death.  break-up  of  all  civil  society.  Till  a  new  King  was  chosoi 
and  crowned,  there  was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  land  to 
protect  or  to  chastise.  All  bonds  were  loosed;  all  public 
authoriiy  was  in  abeyance;  each  man  had  to  look  to 
his  own  as  he  best  might.     No  sooner  was  the  breath 

1  I  iiMialate  Ordario.  He  fixes  the  time  (660  D) ;  "  Qainto  idoB  Septem. 
hank  T.  jam  Phoebo  per  oibem  spargente  olara  nuiionim  spienla,  exdtos  Bes 
Bonnm  majoxis  signi  audmt  in  metropolitanlk  basilicA.*'  So  tilie  CSuanide; 
**  He  swealt  on  Nonnandige  on  ^ne  neztan  dsg  asfter  NatiTitas  Soe  Marie." 
William  of  Jumi^gee  (yiL  44)  places  it  a  day  earlier. 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  1087.  **  Eala  hu  leas  and  hn  nnwreit  is  ^yimm  middan- 
eardes  wela.  Se  )>e  waes  Sdmr  rioe  cyng  and  maniges  landes  Uafoid,  Af 
nafde  ]w  eaUet  landa  fnOon  Mo/m  foi  nuel  [see  yoI.  lii.  p.  565].  and  ae  >e 
wiBS  hwilon  gescrid  mid  golde  and  mid  gmnmnm  he  leg  )ia  ofeiwii^ea 
mid  moldan."  Ordcric  (661  B)  has  a  lamentation  to  the  same  gawnl 
efifeot,  bat  fur  less  terse. 

'  Will.  Mahn.  iit.  983.  **  Yarietatis  hmnans  tunc  fdt  videre  miswriam, 
qnod  homo  ille,  totins  olim  Europn  honor,  anteoessonimque  saorvm  omnium 
potentior,  sedem  etemn  reqaisacionis  sine  calumniA  impetraie  non  potnit'* 
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oat  of  William's  body  than  the  great  company  which  had  ohap, 
patiently  watched  around  him   during    the    night  was 
Gcattered  hither  and  thither.    The  great  men  mounted  Gonftuioii 
their  horses  and  rode  with  all  speed  to  their  own  homes^  death  of 
to  guard  their  houses  and  goods  against  the  outburst  of  ^^'^'*°^* 
lawlessness  which  was  sure  to  break  forth  now  that  the 
land  had  no  longer  a  ruler.     Their  servants  and  followers, 
seeing  their  lords  gone^  and  deeming  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  fear  of  punishment,  began  to  make  spoil  of 
the  royal  chamber.    Weapons,  clothes^  vessels,  the  royal  Plunder 
bed  and  its  furniture,  were  carried  off,  and  for  a  whole  of  hit?t. 
day  the  body  of  the  Conqueror  lay  well  nigh  bare  on  the  *«"<^*^ 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  he  died.^    The  men  of  Rouen  Fear  of  the 
were  struck  with  fear  and  amazement^  as  though  a  hostile  Eoaea. 
army  were  coming  against  their  city.'    Men  took  counsel  of 
their  wives  and  their  friends  what  they  should  do  or  whither 
they  should  flee.    They  hid  their  goods  or  carried  them 
into  places  of  safety.    The  news  of  William's  death  was 
borne,  we  are  gravely  told^  the  self-same  day  to  banished 
men  in  Rome  and  Calabria.    For,  so  men  then  deemed^  the 
evil  spirit  rejoiced,  now  that  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
kept  the  land  in  peace  gave  his  servants  full  scope  to  work 
their  wicked  wills.® 

Legends  like  these,  which  set  William  before  us  as  the  WitneM 
one  g^uardian  of  law  and  order  in  his  dominions,  are  in  to  w^ 
troth  the  noblest  tribute  to  his  memory.     Men  who  had  ™l^4- 
perhaps  cursed  his  rule  while  living,  now  knew  what  they  ^"^^^ 
had  lost  in  him*    Their  fears  did  the  departed  King  all 

^  Ord.  Vit.  66i  A.  '*Arma,  yaaa,  vettee,  et  Unteamina,  onmemque 
nguun  Bapelleciilem,  rapaemnt,  et  relicto  Regis  oadavere  pene  nudo  in 
Aral  domfta  aufagenmt."    He  adds  tome  moral  reflezioiiB. 

'  lb.  B.  "Velat  ebrii  deatpaemnt,  ac  si  moltitudinein  hoetium  imminere 
vtbi  TidisMnt  tarbail  lani.'* 

*  lb.  **  MaUgnns  quippe  spiritos  oppido  tripadiaTit,  dmn  olientes  toos, 
qvi  npere  et  depere  Tebementer  inbiabant,  per  oooamim  jadids  abtolntoe 
^'Hxt.*    In  Calabria  they  bad  got  newer  to  ibenatiTe  soil  of /kXI^toi. 
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osAP.  zzx.  honour ;  but  they  were  too  much  occupied  hy  those  fiaaiv 
to  think  of  showing  him  other  honoors  at  the  Bfiomenl 
A  few  clerks  and  monks,  amid  the  g^nenl  oonlbsioiiv 
formed  a  procession,  and  went  with  crosses  and  cenaeiB  to 
the  chorch  of  Saint  Gervase  ^  to  offer  prayors  for  his  sooL 

HiB  body    Meanwhile  Archbishop  William  bade  that  the  body  of  the 

to  Caen.  ^^  ^^"^  should  be  bome  to  Gaen,  there  to  be  buried  in  the 
minster  of  Saint  Stephen  which  he  himself  had  bvnli. 
But  how  was  the  command  to  be  obeyed?  The  King^s 
sons  and  kinsfolk  had  gone,  eadi  man  to  look  afto*  his 

None  of     own.    His  servants  and  officers  had  fled  away  with  ihm 

lowm  in    <^^^^    ^^^  ^  '^A'^  ^  ^  hoosebdd  was  ready  to  do  the 

ftttondamw  last  duty  to  his  master.    At  last  the  honest  heart  of  a 

plain  Norman  gentleman  was  moved  by  natond  piety* 

Heilwin     A  mstic  knight,  Herlwin  by  name,  a  name  whidi  is  not 

to  take      fonnd  in  the  roll-call  of  the  despoilers  of  England^  stood 

^  ^       forth  to  do  the  work  which  princes  and  nobles  fiuled  to  do. 

For  the  loYC  of  God  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Norman 

name,  he  was  ready  to  do  the  kst  corporal  work  of  mercj 

to  his  departed  sovereign.^    His  offer  was  accepted,  and 

the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  f<»r8sken  by  his  ohildras 

and  servants^  was  bome  to  his  last  home  by  the  volan« 

tary  loyalty  of  a  vassal  foithful  to  his  lord  in  life  and 

death. 

Zealand        The  funeral  pomp,  such  as  could  be  provided  at  sndi 

Hwlmi!     ^  moment,  now  'set  forth.     It  was  at  the  cost  of  Herlwin 

that  men  were  hired  to  wash  and  tend,  to  anoint  and 

to  embalm^  the  royal  corpse.'     It  was  at  his  cost  that 

^  ■*  Geoigiuxn"  in  Ordecio,  66i  C.  I  oorreot "  CwwM&om"  from  Camdm, 
Bibliotheoa»  34. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  661  G.  **  Herluinus  pagenab  equea,  natorali  bonitate  oom- 
punctuB  est,  et  curam  exsequiarum  pro  amoie  Dei  et  hanore  gentia  warn 
viriliter  amploxatas  eat.*'  Herlwin  is  mentioned  by  name  by  no  one  elae^ 
except  Benolt  (59740),  who  here  tranalatea  Orderio. 

'  lb.  *'  Pollinctores  itaqne  et  yespilionea  ac  vehieulnm  maroeda  de 
propriia  sumptibus  oondazit,  cadaver  Begis  ad  portum  Seqaan»  d«raxit» 
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s  carriage  was  found  to  bear  the  oorpee  to  the  haven  of  obap.  zxx« 
Boaen,  w^hence,  partly  by  water^  partly  by  land^  his  pioas  ^oBp^on 

ox  ui8  body 

care  watched  over  the  dead  Conqaeror,  till  he  reached  the  at  Cmd. 
haven  of  Caen,  where  his  fitithinl  bedesmen  were  ready  to 
receive  him.    Abbot  Gilbert  stood  at  the  head  of  his  con-  The 
vent,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  a  smaller  body  prooaHion. 
of  laymen.^    They  met  the  bier  of  the  great  King  with  all 
reverence^  and  began  the  Aineral  procession  towards  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen.     Bat  the  funeral  rites  of  William 
were  to  be  gone  through  with  as  little  of  oider  and  qaiet 
as  his  crowning  rites.     At  Westminster  his  crowning  rites 
had  been  disturbed  by  a  fire  wantonly  kindled.     At  Caen  Fire  At 
a  like  misfortune,  but  seemingly  accidental  in  its  origin^ 
disturbed  the  rites  of  his  burial.     As  the  procession  was  on 
its  way,  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  a  house,  and  the 
fire  soon  spread  itself  through  a  large  part  of  the  town. 
The  crowd  that  followed  the  bier,  clergy  and  laiiy  alike, 

bupontamqae  lam  nsqne  Cedomum  per  aqiumi  ei  aridam  perduxit.'' 
Benott  (59745)  tranaUtes  Orderio,  but  Waoe's  aoconnt  (14374)  is  dlffarent, 
which  la  the  more  to  be  Dotioed,  beoanae  he  so  often  follows  Orderic ; 

"  Dane  fu  la  novele  eapandne  Li  oors  ant  mol  bel  oonr^, 

E  la  gent  fa  grant  aoorae.  Overt  eat,  oint,  et  embaam^. 

B  li  Ereake  h  li  Baron  A  Gaem  ant  li  oora  port^, 

Vinrent  o  grant  prooeanon ;  Si  com  il  aveit  oomand^." 

WiUiam  of  Jomi^^  (viL  44)  aimply  nays,  "  Tranalatam  eat  oorpaa  ejua, 
ncuti  ordinaverat,  Gadomum ;"  William  of  Malmeabuxy  (iii.  283),  '*  Corpua, 
TCg^o  Bolennl  caratom,  per  Seqaanam  Oadomam  delatam ; "  and  the  Hyde 
writer  (297),  like  Wace,  aay%  *'Gorpaa  oom  debits  prinoipom  pompi 
Gadomom  eat  delatam.'*  It  ia  certainly  strange  if  neither  the  Arohbiahop 
luv  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Ouen'a  ooold  find  the  meana  of  doing  all  that 
Heiiwin  ia  aaid  to  have  dooe,  yet  I  cannot  bring  myaelf  to  give  np  the 
■tcny  of  the  worthy  knight.  It  la  hard  to  think  that  any  one  can  have 
invented  it»  and  aamething  to  the  same  eflfisot  had  plainly  reached  Eadmer, 
when  he  aaya  (Hiat  Nov.  13,  Selden),  *'  Ab  omni  homine,  aioot  aooe- 
P^na,  dereHctam  cadaver  ejaa  aine  omni  pompA  per  Seqaanam  niwicelli 
dalatom.** 

^  Ord.  Tit.  661  D.  "  Maltitado  cleriooram  et  laicoram  adbnait.'' 
William  of  Malmeabaiy  apeaka  of  **  magna  freqaentia  ordinatoram, 
^«optan^  paaoa." 
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OHAP.  XXI.  were  soon  scattered  abroad  to  put  out  the  flames  and  to 
save  their  houses  and  goods.  The  monks  alone  kept  on 
their  waj^  singing  the  office  for  the  dead  as  they  wenL^ 
Thus^  through  a  scene  which  might  have  recalled  the 
awful  days  of  Mortemer  and  of  York^  with  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  town  going  up  to  heaven^  the  body  of  'William 
was  brought  to  the  minster  which  he  had  reared  beyond 
its  walls. 
The  bmial  Thus  were  the  candles  of  William's  churching*  at  Mantes 
^  '  in  some  sort  avenged  by  the  candles  of  his  burial  at  Caen. 

But  the  wonders  and  horrors  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over. 
The  rites  began.  A  crowd  of  Norman  Prelates  had  almdy 
made  their  way  to  Caen  to  do  the  last  office  to  their 
sovereign.  They  had  doubtless  hastened,  while  the  hmnUe 
procession  of  Herlwin  had  been  slowly  making  its  way  fay 
land  and  water.  The  holy  Primate  was  there,  and  the 
warrior  Bishops,  Geoffirey  of  Coutanoes  and  Odo  of  Bayeox, 
already  set  free  from  his  prison.'  There  were  the  two 
Gilberts,  the  learned  physician  of  Lisieux  and  the  eloquent 
BiihoM  preacher  of  Evreux.'  There  were  a  crowd  of  Abbots,  some 
^^^^  of  whose  names  are  well  known  to  us.  Nicolas  of  Saint 
Ouen's^  the  son  of  the  last  Duke  Bichard^  was  there  to  do 
his  duly  to  the  kinsman  who  had  in  some  sort  supplanted 
him.^  There  was  Mainer  of  Saint  Evroul,  who  had 
received  his  staff  as  William  was  setting  forth  firom 
England/  Gerbert,  the  learned  stranger  who  had  taught 
Ingulf  at  Saint  Wandrille/  William  of  Bos,  whose  works 

*  Orderic's  aooount  of  the  fire  is  followed  both  by  Waoe  and  by  Benoli. 
Orderic  himself  (66i  D)  deema  the  occuion  worthy  of  a  pieoe  of  Greekt 
and  tells  us  how  the  monks  *'foina  Regis  ad  ooBnobialsm  baHiHram  psaflentei 
peiduzenmt.'*    Gf.  above,  p.  660. 

*  Oiderio  gives  the  list,  661  D. 

'  On  Gilbert  Maminot,  see  above,  pp.  367,  660.  Gilbert  of  Bviem  we 
shall  sit  under  directly. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  518 ;  ii.  p.  181 ;  iii  p.  580. 

*  See  voL  iii.  p.  383.  *  See  above,  p.  601. 
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may  still  be  seen  in  the  minster  of  Fecamp/  and,  beet  and  ohap.  xzi« 
most  righteous  of  all  that  great  assembly,  already  recovered 
from   his   sickness,  stood  the  Abbot   of  Bec^  the  holy 
Anaelm.'     Of  William's  children  one  only  was  present^  Heniy  th# 
the  JStheling  Henry,  who  by  this  time^  we  may  deem,  wiiiiam 
had  safely  secured  his  treasure.     Robert  was  still  an  exile  P'^'^^ 
in  France,  and  William  was  looking  after  his  own  interests 
in  England.^    By  Henry  then,  his  youngest  and  greatest 
son,  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  Norman  Prelacy,  the 
body  of  William  was  received  into  his  own  church,  to  seek 
the  last  home  which,  even  now,  he  was  not  to  win  without 
a  struggle. 

In  the  eastern  limb  of  Saint  Stephen's  minster,  not  The  tomb, 
yet  the  vaster  and  lighter  choir  of  later  days,  but  the 
single  stem  apse  of  Cerisy  or  Saint  Gabriel,  a  tomb, 
between  the  high  altar  and  the  choir,  had  been  made 
ready  to  receive  the  Conqueror's  body.^     The  procession  The  office 
entered  the  church ;  the  bier  on  which  all  that  was  left  ^^*^' 
of  William  lay  was  borne  along  the  nave,  between  the 
stem  arches  and  massive  pillars  which  he  himself  had 
reared.     They  reached  the  choir,  then  doubtless  filling  up 


'  See  aboTe,  p.  87. 

'  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  Abbots  comes  "  Ansehnos  BeccensiB.'' 
BMlmer  (Hist  Not.  13)  tells  us,  **  £t  quidem  Williehnus  ita  mortnus  est : 
non  tamea,  ut  dioitiir,  inoonfessns :  atque  Anselmus  evestigio  est  ab  infir* 
nutate  lelefratas,  pristmcqiie  saluti  poet  modicum  redonatus.** 

*  WilL  Gem.  vii  44.  "  Solos  filiorom  suorom  Henricus  ezsequias  patris 
penequatus  est,  dignos  qui  patemam  hsBreditatem  aliquando  solus  obti- 
nerot,  quam  fratres  sui  particulatim  post  mortem  patris  sui  possederunt. 
WHL  Malm,  iii  383.  <*  Heuricus  filius  .  .  .  solus  ex  liberis  aderat  .  .  . 
nun  tunc  Robertus  primogenitus  in  Franoift  contra  patriam  bellabat; 
WiUefanus,  antequam  plane  pater  exspiraret,  Angliam  enavigaTerat,  utilioA 
ducens  suis  in  posterum  commodis  prospicere  quam  obsequxis  patemi 
ooiporis  interesse."    So  Benolt,  39779 ; 

**  De  dol  paleR  e  descolorix,  I  fn  e  yint  Heniis  sis  fis.* 

(^fderic  and  Waoe  do  not  mention  Henxy. 

*  Old.  Vit.  669  A.  "In  presbyterio  inter  chorum  et  altare."  Will. 
^>on.  vii  44.  "Ante  miyu«  altare  regaliter  tomulatum/* 


t» 
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MiAP.  XXI.  the  central  space  beneath  the  tower;  the  stone  eoSn  mr 
placed  npon  the  gionnd,  bat  the  body  still  lay  on  the  bier 
Tl^KAop  before  the  altar.^  The  mass  of  the  dead  was  san^,  and 
aennan,  t^^^  the  Biflhop  of  Errenx  mounted  the  pnlpit '  to  make 
the  formal  harangue  over  the  Conqneror  of  England*  He 
told  the  tale  of  William's  greatness  and  William's  ecm- 
qnests^  how  he  had  enlarged  the  bonnds  of  the  Normaii 
Dachy^  and  had  raised  his  native  land  to  a  height  of 
power  and  glory  beyond  all  the  deeds  of  his  fiithers  who 
had  gone  before  him.  And  he  told  also  of  those  deeds 
of  the  departed  Duke  which  entitled  him  to  tmer  honour 
than  to  have  made  Maine  and  England  subject  to  the 
Norman.  He  told  how  William  had  maintained  pettoe  and 
righteousness  in  the  land,  how  his  rod  had  smitten  down 
thieves  and  robbers,  how  his  sword  had  defended  the 
clerk,  the  monk^  and  the  unarmed  people.^  He  then 
called  on  all  who  heard  him  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  him 
whose  body  lay  before  them,  he  bade  them  crave  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  themselves 
forgive  anything  in  which  William  might  have  sinned 
against  them.^ 
Awaiin  The  appeal  drew  forth  an  answer.    A  knight,  Asoelin 

rite  of  the  the  SOU  of  Arthur,  arose  from  the  crowd,  mounted   on 
church.      ^  stone,  and  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  all ;  <*  This  ground 
where  ye  stand  was  the  site  of  my  &ther'8  house,  iRrhidi 
the  man  for  whom  ye  pray,  while  he  was  yet  but  Count 
of  Normandy,  took  away  by  force  from  my  &ther,  and. 


^  Old.  Yit.  66a  A.  *'  Qanm  jtm  nroolagum  in  tent  locatom  wcit^  aed 
oorpiui  adhuo  In  fereiro  jaoeret"  Th«  "saxoofiigam''  I  take  to  be  the 
Bton«ooffin« 

^  lb.  "  Magnus  Gialebertas  EbroicenfliB  Epiaoopiui  in  pnlpitnm  asoendit.'* 
PerhapB  the  rood-loft  is  meant. 

'  The  Bishop's  senaon  was  a  "  proliza  loquotio/'  but  it  was  no  moire  than 
justice  to  record  how  William  "  justitiam  et  paoem  sub  omni  ditlone  wak 
tenuerit,  fores  et  prsdones  viigA  rectitudinis  utIEter  caatigaTerit^  et 
cleriooe  ac  monachos  et  inermem  populum  virtutis  ense  fortlter  monievlt.'* 

*  Ord.  Yit  66a  B.  *•  Bi  si  quid  in  vobis  deUquit  benlgniter  dimittere.* 
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in  spite  of  law  and  justice,  built  this  church  upon  it  by  ghap.  xzi. 
liis  might.^    I  therefore  claim  the  land;   I  challenge  it 
as  mine  before  all  men,  and  in  the  name  of  Ood  I  forbid 
that  the  body  of  the  robber  be  covered  with  my  mould, 
or   that  he  be  buried  within  the   bounds  of  mine  in- 
heritance."^    He  then  came  down,  and  wonder  and  tumult 
filled  the  church  as  men  heard  the  daring  challenge.    The  The  daim  . 
office  paused  j  the  Bishops  and  nobles  asked  of  the  meni^^^e. 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  stood  by  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  Ascelin  had  told  them.    They  bore  witness  that 
what  he  had  said  was  true.^    Yet  we  should  gladly  hear 
what  might  have  been  said  on  William's  side,  as  mere 
naked  wrong,   mere   plunder,  mere   robbery  for   burnt- 
offering,  is  not  in  accordance  with  WiUiam's  usual  cha<- 
racter.    At  such  a  moment  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
not  be  very  accurately  looked  into.     Men  who  had  come 
together  to  make  prayers  and  offerings  for  William's  soul 
would  be  more  ready  to  admit  even  a  &lse  charge  against 
liim  than  to  leave  any  possible  sin  of  his  unatoned  for. 
The  iBtheling  and  the  Bishops  called  Ascelin  to  them; 
they  spoke  firiendly  to  him,  and  made  a  bargain  with 
him  on  the  spot.    Beneath  the  roof  of  Saint  Stephen's  Thegrouad 
the  covenant  was  made  which  first  made  its  soil  thci^oiin. 
lawful  property  of  him  who  had  founded  the  church  and 

s  Od  the  ftppeel  of  Aecelin  see  Appendix  UU.    The  meet  Yivid  account 

18  giTea  by  Waoe,  from  whom  I  get  the  detail  of  Ascelin  mounting  the 

stone  (1441a); 

"8or  une  pierre  en  haut  monta, 

De  vera  la  biere  ae  toma." 

*  Old.  Vit.  66a  B.  "Hanc  igitur  temun  calumnior  et  palam  reolamo,  et 
ne  corpus  raptoris  operiatur  cespite  meo  nee  in  hereditate  meft  sepeHatur  ex 
parte  Dei  prohibio."  The  adjuration  in  Waoe  (14418)  takes  a  singular 
fonn; 

*'  Jo  d^^  k  tox  ^  desfent  E  par  TApoBtoile  de  Rome^ 

De  par  Jheeu  omnipotent        Nel'  pois  Y^er  par  plus  haut  home." 

*  lb.  **  Bpiscopi  et  F^ooeres  aBi  audiemnt^  et  vicinos  ejus,  qui  emndem 
Tera  dixisse  oontestabantur,  inteUexemnt." 
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OHAP.  zzL  of  those  to  whom  he  had  granted  it.  With  the  aasent 
of  Hetuy,  sixty  shillings  were  at  onoe  given  to  Asodis 
as  the  poichase-money  of  the  seven  feet  of  ground  whidi 
were  to  be  William's  own.  The  full  price  of  tiie  whde 
estate  which  he  had  lost  was  promised  to  him,  a  promise 
which  was  soon  after  fiuthfblly  fulfilled.^  Asoelin  then 
withdrew  his  protest;  William  might  now  be  buried  in  the 
ground  which  had  lawfully  become  his  own^  and  the 
funeral  rites  went  on. 

LMt  loeM      A  posthumous  atonement  was  thus  made  for  one  of  the 

burial.  sins  which  weighed  down  William's  soul;  but  one  mis- 
fortune more  was  still  in  store  for  his  body.  The  royal 
corpse  had  now  to  be  moved  from  the  bier  to  the  stone 
coffin  which  was  to  be  its  last  resting-place.  But  by  the 
tmskilfulness  of  the  workmen  the  coffin  had  been  made  too 

The  body  small  to  receive  the  unwieldy  carcase  of  Willianu  In  tiie 
effi>rts  which  were  made  to  force  it  into  its  narrow 
room,  the  body  burst ;  a  fearful  stench  filled  the  chmdi, 
which  the  burning  of  incense  and  of  all  sweet  savours 
could  not  overcome.^  The  remainder  of  the  office  was 
hurried  over;  the  officiating  clergy  went  back  with  aU 
speed  to  their  own  quarters,  and  the  course  of  WiUiam 
on  earth  was  brought  to  an  end.     He  had  gone  to  his 

« 

^  Ord.  VH.  662  C.  '*  Nam  pro  looolo  boUiib  aepoltonB  aexaginta  aolidot 
eo  protiniu  adhibaenuit,  pro  reliqa&  Toro  tellare  qiiam  afclnmnialmtTn' 
aequipoUena  mutuiun  eidem  promuerant :  et  poet  non  mnlhim  temporia^ 
pro  salute  specialiB  heri  quom  diligebant,  pactum  oampleTenrnt*''  WiUiam 
of  Malmeabury  (iii.  283)  aaya,  "  Volente  Heoiioo  fiUo  .  .  .  oeutom  libne 
aigeoti  litigatoii  penolutn  audaoem  oalnmuiam  oompesonereb**  The 
hundred  pounds  must  be  the  price  of  the  whole  estate. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Dum  corpus  in  sarcofiigum  mitteretnr,  et  yiolenter, 
quia  Tas  per  imprudentiam  caBmentariorum  breve  stmctum  erat,  oom- 
pUoaretur,  pinguissimus  yenter  crepuit,  et  intolerabilis  fbetor  oircom- 
adstantes  penonaa  et  reliquum  Tulgus  implevit.  Fnmus  turis  aliommqne 
aromatum  de  turibulis  oopiose  asoendebat, .  sed  tetemmum  putoiem 
ezdudere  non  prtevalebat.  Sacerdotes  itaque  festinabant  exseqmaB  per- 
ficere  et  aotutom  sua  <mm  payore  ma.pa.lia.  repetere."  This  stoiy 
peculiar  to  Orderic. 
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grave  amid  scenes  as  stormj  and  as  wonderAil  as  aught  ohap.  zxx. 
that    had    marked    his    course   from  the  daj  when  he 
grasped  the  straw  upon  the  floor  at  Falaise  to  the  daj 
when  he  received  his  death- wound  in  the  burning  streets  of 
Mantes. 

The  Conqueror  had  thus  at  bust  found  his  hardly  won 
resting-place.     When  the  first  feelings  of  fear  and  wonder 
had  passed  awaj,  men   began  to  think  of  doing  those 
honours  to  his  memory  which  he  had  failed  to  receive  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  and  burial.     His  son  William,  William's 
now  crowned  King  of  the  English,  undertook  the  duty  of  ^^^^?^ 
raising  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  S'^l^^^tK 
A  mass  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  was  handed 
over  to  Otto  the   goldsmith,  a  man  whose  skill  in  the 
Teatonio  craft  had  been  rewarded  by  William,  when  living, 
with  fiur  estates  on  English  soil.^  The  coffin  itself,  wrought 
of  a  single  stone,  and  supported  by  three  small  columns 
of  white  marble,^  was  surmounted  by  a  shrine  of  splendid 
workmanship,  blazing  with  all  the  precious  materials  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  cunning  hands  of  Otto.^    On 
that  shrine  the  epitaph  of  William  was  graven  in  letters  of 
gold.     Many  poets  had  striven  for  the  honour  of  thus  Epitaph 
commemorating  their  master ;  but  the  verses  which  were  buhop 
chosen  to  be  placed  on  William's  tomb  were  the  work  of  ^°™*"" 
Archbishop  Thomas  of  York.^    The  Northumbrian  Primate 

>  See  ftbore,  p.  85. 

*  The  tomb,  at  its  deatraotion  in  1561  (see  Hippean,  181),  was  deaoribed 
aa  a  "  locnlle  de  pierre  oU  eatoyent  lea  osBemens  du  roy  duo,  aoua  son 
B^pnlehre ;  lequel  looulle  eatoit  d'une  forte  pierre  de  Voideryl,  couTert  de 
meame  pierre,  et  aoutenu  aur  troia  petita  pilaatree  de  pierre  blanohe." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  663  D.  "  Hie  [Willelmua  Ruiua]  ami  et  aigenti  gem- 
mammqiie  oopiam  Othoni  auri£ftbro  erogavit,  et  auper  patria  aoi  maoaoleum 
fieri  mirifioum  memoriale  praoepit.  Hie  vero,  regila  juaaia  parena,  inaigne 
opoa  condidit,  qaod  ex  auio  et  argento  et  geminia  uaque  hodie  competenter 
aplendeacit.*'    So  Will.  Malm.  iii.  283,  but  he  doea  not  mention  Otto. 

*  lb.   "  Egregii  veraifioatorea  de  tali  viro,  undo  tarn  copioaum  thema 
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OHAP.  XXI.  had   pat  on  some  of  the  feelings   of  an  EnglidmitB; 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sing  of  the  conquest  of 
EnglA&d     England  or  of  the  harrying  of  his  own  provinoe.    Fion 
tioned  '    William's  epitaph  no  one  would  learn  that  he  had  em 
frpiUDh      ^1^^  ui  England,  any  more  than  any  one  would  lem 
from  Domesday  that  he  had  won  the  Crown  of  Enghai 
by  the  sword.     The  verses  of  Thomas  told  how  small  i 
house  was  now  enough  for  the  great  King  William,  and 
how  the  great  King  WiUiam  ruled  the  fieice  Normans,  hair 
he  boldly  conquered  the  Bretons,  how  he  overcauie  the  Ceuh 
mannian  swords  and  brought  the  land  of  Maine  into  sub- 
jection to  the  laws  of  his  dominion.^    But  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Conqueror  of  England  the  name  of  England  was  nui 
Recasting   g^ven.     The  tomb  thus  adorned,  the  tomb  rather  of  the 
Stephen's    Norman  Duke  than  of  the  English  King,  lived  on  m- 
<^oir.         touched  throusrh  the  changes  which  recast  the  eastern  limb 

0.  1250.  ^  -0-0 

of  Saint  Stephen's  into  the  form  which  it  now  bean.*  At 
The  tomb  last  a  storm  burst  upon  Caen  fiercer  even  than  the  storm 
by  the  which  had  already  burst  upon  Waltham  and  Crowland,  and 
Hague-      jj^^  relics  of  William  were  dealt  with  as  the  relics  of  Haxdd 

noes. 

156a.  and  Waltheof  had  already  been.  In  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  church  and  monasteiy  of  Saioi 
Stephen  were  plundered  and  ruined,  the  minster  wai 
unroofed;  the  great  tower  was  broken  down,  tiie  shrine  of 

yersifioandi  repererunt,  molt*  oonoinna  et  pnecUim  poemata  piotiiknmi 
Sed  solins  Thorns  Arohiepisoopi  Eboracensis  yersos  hi:gii8inodi  pro 
metropqiUanA  ez  auro  inserti  sunt." 
'  Ord.  Vit.  663  D; 

**  Qui  rezit  rigidos  Normannoe,  atque  Brf tannos 
Audacter  yicit,  fortiter  obtinait, 
Et  Cenomannenies  yirtute  ooercnit  enses 

Imperiique  sni  legibus  applicnit. 
Rex  magnus  paryft  jaoet  hie  GuiUelmus  In  xuuk, 

Suffioit  et  magno  parya  domus  domino. 
Tar  septem  gradibus  se  yoWerat  atque  duobvia 
Viiginis  in  gromio  Phoebus,  et  hie  obiit.** 
*  *  Britanni  "  may  take  in  the  Bntwealat  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
'  Sae  Bouet,  Analyse  Architecturale,  65-74. 
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William  wu  swept  away,  tbe  ooffio  itaelf  was  broken  ofea,  our.  xxi. 
and  tiie  bones,  raster,  men  deemed,  than  those  of  ordinaiy 
men,  were  scattered  and  lost  in  the  bavoo.^    A  single  bone, 
the  thigh  of  Williun,  was  kept  bj  the  pious  care  of  b  monk 
of  the  Abbey,  and  i^entbeoburcb  was  repaired  and  restored  Th*  aharDh 
to  religions  uses,  this  one  fragment  was  replaced  with  sacred  ,6,u, 
rite*  in  a  new  tomb  of  less  goi^^eous  workman^tp  than  the  The  tomb 
first  structure  of  Otto.*    A  hundred  years  later,  this  second  ,6^,, 
tomb  was  deemed  inconv^ent  for  the  services  of  the  A  new 
dkorch,  and  the  one  remaining  bone  of  William  was  trans-  ,^^,.' 
lated  to  another  part  of  the  (^oir  and  covered  with  a  new 
atone  and  a  new  epitaph,'     ^^J  years  later,  another  storm  The  tomb 
of  revolation  again  broke  over  the  Abbey ;  the  third  tomb  ,„,  ^ 
of  William  was  rifled,  and  tlie  one  remaining  fragment  of 
him  was  lost  for  ever.     And  now,  after  so  many  changes,  A  new 
while  all  trace  of  Harold  and  .Wilfred  has  vanished  from  the  isoi. 
minsters  of  their  ibnnding,  a  modem  stone,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  which  tbe  words  England  and  Conqaeror  ace  not 
forgotten,  marks  the  plaoe  where  the  bones  of  William  the 
Cheat  no  longer  he. 

I  have  told  my  tale,  the  tale  of  the  Norman  Conquest  flninautjr. 
of  England.  I  have  traced  the  earlier  eventfi  which  nude 
it  possible  for  a  foreign  prince  to  win  and  to  keep  England 
as  his  own.  I  have  traced  the  course  of  the  work  of 
Conqoest  itself,  the  work  of  war  and  policy  and  legisla- 
tion, by  which  William  knew  both  how  to  conquer  and 
how  to  hold  down  the  conquered  land,  and  to  hand  on 
the  realm  whit^i  be  had  won  by  the  sword  as  the  undia- 

>  8m  the  account  of  tbe  dertraction  in  HiffiMU,  iSi  ;  Bouet,  157.  A 
conlsmponrj,  H.  de  Bna,  mitw,  "  Bataient  eseore  inherBntca  b  k  terte 
lie  inacboirM  et  pluiiaon  dants,  les  Kotraa  OBomeBt^  taot  im  jusbM, 
enkMi  que  dsa  bna,  fort  longi."  The  whole  tooontit  of  the  deaecratioD  of 
the  Abbey  and  it*  natoration  bj  the  enerKetia  Prior  Jean  de  Baillehaohe 
a  moat  interMting. 

■  SceHippeaa,  181, 350;  Bonet,  157,158.    Richelieu  was  nominal  Abbot. 

'  See  the  proeti  verbal  in  Hippeao,  351,  and  Bonet,  158. 
3  A3 
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flSAP.  zn.pnted  heritage  of  his  house.    Those  who  have  followed 
me  have  passed  through  stirring  scenes  and  walked  in 
the   company  of  mighty  men.     We  have  tracked  the 
course  of  the  heroes  of  our  own  blood ;  we  have  fought 
by  the  side  of  Harold  and  wept  over  the  niartyr4>loek 
of  Waltheof.    And  we  have  tracked  too,  I  trust  in  no 
carping  or  ungenerous  spirit,  the  course  of  the  mighty 
man  before  whom  Harold  and  Waltheof  fell,  the  man  who^ 
even  in  his  crimes,  seems  raised  above  the  common  levd 
of  our  race.    Our  tale  then,  aa  a  tale,  is  told ;  but  our 
work  is  &r  from  being  over.    As  we  have  traced  tiw 
causes  of  the  Conquest,  we  have  now  to  trace  its  results. 
We  have  to  look  on  the  land  as  it  is  set  before  us  in 
the  picture  of  the  great  Survey,  in  those  details,  l^gal, 
social^  and  personal,  which  enable  us  to  call  up  flie  Knglani 
of  the  days  of  William  as  a  thing  living  and  breathing 
before  us.    We  have  to  trace  the  lasting  results  of  ibe 
Conquest  on  law  and  government  and  religion  and  azt 
and  language.     And  we  have  to  follow,  at  least  in  iti 
broad  outline,  the  g^eral  course  of  our  history  till  tlie 
Conquest  in  some  sort  undid  itself,  till  the  very  over- 
throw of  England  led  to  her  revival,  and  her  momentaij 
bondage  led  to  her  new  birth  of  fireedom.     We  have  to 
pass,  however  lightly,  over  those  times  of  silent  growtb 
and  revolution,   those  times,  as  it  proved,  of   salutaiy 
chastisement,  which  part  off  the  earlier  freedom  of  Eng- 
land bom  the  later.     Our  task  will  be  done  when  tk 
foreign  nobles  and  the  foreign  King  have  in  truth  beoooie 
x>ur  countrymen,  when  the  wergild  of  the  heroes  of  Senbe 
has  been  paid  in  full  on  the  battle-field  of  Lewes,  and 
when  the  great  Assembly  which  welcomed  the  retan  of 
Godwine  rises  again  to  life  in  the  Parliaments  of  Eiii 
Simon  and  King  Edward. 
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NOTES  A,  B.  pp.  8,  24. 

Thb  Lbqal  Fictions  and  CoNFisoATioira  of  William's 

Beion. 

The  text  of  ibis  volume  having  swelled  to  an  unexpected  extent, 
I  reserve  the  substance  of  these  notes,  which  are  mainlj  founded 
on  Domesday,  for  the  general  examination  of  Domesday  in  the  fifth 
volume. 

NOTE  C.  p.  26. 
The  Thbeb  Commissiokebs  fob  Redemption  of  Lands. 

I  THINK  that,  if  we  put  together  the  passages  from  the  Chronicle 
and  from  Domesday  quoted  in  pp.  ^5,  26,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  transaction, 
and  that  Bishop  William,  Engelric,  and  Ralph  the  Staller  were 
joined  in  such  a  commission  as  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  text. 
Bishop  William  we  already  know;  a  short  notice  of  the  other 
Commissioners  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  mention  of  Engelric  shows  that  the  notices  must  refer  to  a 
transaction  not  very  late  in  William's  reign,  and  that  the  Bishop 
intended  must  be  William  of  London.  At  first  sight,  in  an  entry  in 
East-Anglia,  one  might  have  thought  that  the  person  meant  was 
William,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  who  appears  in  the  Survey  as  the 
Kflhop  in  possession.  But  he  was  not  consecrated  till  1086,  and 
he  could  only  have  just  taken  possession  when  the  Survey  was 
made.  But  by  that  time  the  lands  of  Engelric  had  passed,  either 
by  death  or  confiscation,  to  Count  Eustace.  The  Bishop  must 
therefore  be  the  London  William,  and  the  matter  referred  to  must 
be  before  his  death  in  1075.  And  the  comparison  of  the  several 
passages  seems  to  fix  it  to  this  date  in  1068. 
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That  Engelric  was  an  Englishmaa  aeems  plain.  He  appean 
as  holding  T.  K.  E.  in  ii.  26  b,  27  by  32  b,  under  Harold,  under  tlie 
Bishop  of  London,  and  under  the  Church  of  Saint  Faoi.  In  32,  32  h, 
33,  we  find  him  holding,  seemingly  by  regular  grants  from  Williani, 
lands  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and  other  Englishmen.  But 
we  also  find  him  recorded  as  gnilty  of  yarious  "  oecupationes,'' 
**  inyasiones,"  and  other  wrongful  doings  several  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly said  to  have  been  done  in  the  days  of  King  William.  See 
L  137,  ii.  5  6,  6  6,  26,  28  6,  29  b,  30,  31,  31  6,  34,  55  b,  102  6,  106  6. 
One  entry  (ii.  5)  is  capable  of  misconstruction ;  **  Ingelricua  afaetolit 
unam  feminam  Brictevam  tenentem  zviiL  acrasL"  This  does  not  im- 
ply any  personal  carrying  off  of  Brihtgifii,  but  simply  that  Engehic 
took  possession  of  her  land  or  of  her  lord's  rights  over  itb  Engefaric 
however  was  a  bene&ctor  of  the  Church.  A  gift  of  hia  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Martin — ^that  is  Saint  Martin-le-Grand  in  London 
-^is  recorded  in  iL  14.  But  even  his  good  works  seem  to  have 
been  tainted  with  illegality,  as  it  is  added  that  the  gift  was  made, 
^ut  consulatus  [='scira'  or  '  comitatus']  testatur,  sine  juasu 
Regis.*'  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  accounts  in 
the  Monasticon,  viiL  13 23-1 3 25,  where,  on  the  strength  of  an 
alleged  charter  of  William  recited  in  an  intpeximua  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Saint  Martinis  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
King  Eadward's  time  by  Engelric  and  his  brother  GtrartL  The 
other  places  in  Domesday  where  Saint  Martin's  church  is  men- 
tioned are  ii.  29,  32,  where  the  only  benefactors  spoken  of  are 
''Ailmarus  unus  teinnus  Begis  Edwardi**  and  Count  Eustace, 
who  gives  some  of  the  lands  which  had  formerly  been  Engelric'a. 
I  suspect  that  the  whole  tale,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
Engelric  to  have  been  the  first  Dean  of  his  own  foundation,  cornea 
from  the  same  mint  as  the  tale  (see  vol.  iiL  p.  656)  which  makes 
his  daughter  the  mother  of  William  Peverel.  The  charter  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  at  the  Christmas  Feast  of  1068  (evidently  mean- 
ing 1067),  and  to  have  been  confirmed  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Queen  at  the  following  Pentecost.  It  is  signed  by  a  crowd  of  names 
English  and  Norman,  among  whom  I  doubt  about  Hugh  Bishop  of 
lisieux,  of  whose  presence  in  England  there  is  no  other  mention. 
And  I  doubt  also  about  the  Cardinal  Presbyters  John  and  Peter,  who 
in  authentic  history  do  not  appear  in  England  till  the  year  1070. 

Of  the  third  Commissioner  joined  with  Engelric  and  Bishop 
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William  I  hoped  that  I  had  reached  the  true  account  in  vol. 
iii*  p.  75^-     I  find  however  hy  farther  searching  in  Domesday  that, 
though  the  rest  of  the  account  there  given  of  the  two  Balphs,  father 
and  BOiiy  will  stand,  yet  I  was  wrong  in  inferring  that  the  elder 
Balph  died  before  the  coming  of  William.      Several  passages  in 
the  second  volume  of  Domesday,  besides  the  one  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing,  show  that  he  was  alive  in  William's  reign.    Thus 
in  iL  317  6,  ai8,  ''In  Estund  tenuit  Radulfus  Stahra  T.  R.  E.  i. 
eamoatam  terras,  et  dedit  eam  T.  R.  Willelmi  cum  uxore  suft 
ad  abbatiam  concessione  Regis."     In  ii.  87  again,  ''Benetleiam 
tenuit  Comes  Guert  T.  R.  E.;  post  eam  adjunzit  Comes  Radulfus 
Stalra  huic  manerio  pro  herewith  T.  R.  Willelmi."     Ralph  was 
therefore  alive  at  William's  coming,  and  he  acted  under  him  on 
thb  important  commission.     Here  too  we  get  the  explanation  of 
his  otherwise  puzzling  title  of  "  Comes."     He  doubtless  held  the 
Earldom  for  a  season  after  William's  coming,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.     Ab  to  the  causes  which  led  his  son  to  identify  himself 
with  his  mother's  country,  and  to  serve  under  William  in  his  in- 
vasion of  England,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark;  but  we  must 
suppose  some  outlawry  under  either  Eadward  or  Harold,  which 
banished  the  son  without  touching  the  father.     There  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  grant  of  lands  to  the  East -Anglian 
Biahoprick  which  I  doubtingly  inferred  in  vol.  iii.  p.  753.    We 
presently  read,   ''  Hanc  terram   habuit  A[rf(e»tus]   episcopus  in 
tempore  utrorumque   [Radulforum  sc],  et  hundret  nescit  quo- 
modo,  et  numquam  fuit  de  episcopatu  teste  hundret."    It  would 
ieem  that  JSthelmar  and  Erfistst  were  tenants  successively  of  the 
two  Ralphs,  but  that  the  next  Bishop  William  kept  the  land  as 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  elder  Ralph  was  living  as  late  as  1070, 
in  which  year  the  episcopate  of  Erfast  b^ins. 


NOTES  D,  E.  pp.  3a,  36. 

The  King's  Thegks  and  the  Condition  of  Kent,  Subset, 

AND  Sussex. 

The  substance  of  these  Notes  also  ¥dll  be  given  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Domesday. 
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NOTE  F.   p.  35. 
The  Lands  ajstd  Family  of  Qodric. 


iitt  m ' 

•-'  Of  di 


I  OATS  some  account  of  Godric  and  his  chief  poBsessions  in  a 
note  in  the  Appendix  to  my  third  yolome,  p.  731.  The  nnmher 
of  details  about  him  which  aro  preserred  in  Domesday  is  yery 
remarkable.  It  is  plain  that  he  was,  both  by  office  and  by  extent 
of  property,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Berkshire,  but  it  also  strikes 
me  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  prominence  given  to  him 
in  the  Survey.  His  memory  seems  to  be  dealt  with  in  somewhat 
the  Bame  way  as  the  memory  of  Harold.  The  entries  seem  to 
reveal  a  certain  anxiety  to  represent  him  as  a  wrong-doer. 

I  have  already  (vol.  iii.  p.  731)  stated  the  evidence  for  Godric's 
position  as  Sheriff  of  Berkshire.  That  he  was  also  Sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire  appears  from  the  entry  which  I  have  quoted  in  >Ua^ 

p.  36.     In  the  same  shire  (152)  we  read  of  '' Aluric  homo  Oodric         ,:^^ 
vicecomitis,"  and  he  again  appears  (144)  as  a  landowner  in  doee  )^, 

connexion  with  various  members  of  the  house  of  Ckniwine.  Of 
Weston,  a  manor  then  held  by  Bishop  Odo,  we  read ;  "  De  terii 
hujus  manerii  tenuit  Leuuinus  comes  ix.  hidas  et  dimidiam,  et 
Gk)dric  vicecomes  iii  hidas  et  dimidiam  pro  uno  manerio,  et  u, 
homines  ejusdem  Qodrici  iii.  hidas  et  dimidiam,  et  unus  homo 


■■"find, 


Tosti  comitis  ii.  hidas,  et  ii.  homines  Leuuini  comitis  i.  hidam  et  -^ 

dimidiam.     Omnes  vero  vendere  potuerunt."    Qodric's  estates  in  .HTiH>r 

Buckinghamshire  were  therefore  not  large,  and  there  are  one  or  two  .^     ^ 

other  persons  of  the  same  name  from  whom  he  seems  to  be  purposely  %  l 

distinguished ;  such  as  Qodric  the  brother  of  Bishop  Wulfwig  (144),  s^  ^ 

and  Qodric  the  man  of  Esegar  the  Staller  (151).     In  these  latter  t:J^ 

passages  the  title  of  '^Vicecomes"  might  simply  be  added  for  distinc-  ^  ^ 

tion,  but  the  grant  to  the  embroideress  was  clearly  an  official  act,  ^     ^ 

and   makes  it  plain  that  he  was   Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  S^  ^ 

Whether  he  was  not  also  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  is  less  plain,  but  a  ^^ 

landowner  in  that  shire  (213)  is  described  as  the  man  of  Qodric  J^  ^ 

the  Sheriff.  ^^Wm 

In  Buckinghamshire  Qodric  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  ^^  f 

Norman  Ansculf,  who  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  but  ^^^ 

whose  son  William  held  lai^  estates.     He  seems  to  have  acted  Hii 

after  the  usual  manner  of  Sheriffii,  as  we  find  him  (148  6)  wrong-  T^"  1 
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folly  diBpoeseflsiiig  a  Norman  bolder.     Aa  to  the  aaocession  to 
the   offioe  in  Berkshire,  the  entries  bearing  on  it  in  Domesday 
are  not  very  clear.     At  one  of  the  places  called  Sparsbolt  (57  6) 
lands  were  held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers  **  quse,  sicat  scira  testatur, 
remanseront  in  firmi  Regis  qoando  Qodricns  yiceocmiitatam  per- 
didit."    Of  the  other  Sparsbolt  we  read  (60  6)  that  it  was  then 
held  by  Henry  of  Ferrers,  and  that  it  had  been  held  by  '^  Qodricos 
anus  liber  homo."     But  of  some  of  the  lands  in  the  same  lord- 
ship we  ready  "  Hanc  terram  dicit  Henricos  fuiase  Godrici  ante- 
oessoris  soi,  sed,  sicat  hundreda  testatur,  Godricus  earn  oocnpavit 
super  W.  Begem  post  bellum  de  Hastinges,  nee  umquam  tenuit 
T.  £.  Begis."     These  passages  are  difficult.     The  former  of  them 
wonld  certamly  at  first  sight  imply  that  Qodric  had  lived  to  be 
deprived  of  his  office  by  William.     But  it  seems  impossible  to  set 
aside  the  distinct  statement  of  the  local  history  that  he  was  killed 
in  the  battle.     Possibly  however  ''  quando  vicecomitatum  perdidit " 
may  mean  *'  when  he  was  killed/'  the  office  being  ipso  facto  forfeited 
by  €k>dric's  treason  in  joining  Harold.    The  death  of  a  man  already 
attainted  would,  on  this  view,  be  a  sort  of  accident  accruing  to 
the  forfeiture.     The   entries  in  the  Yorkshire  ^'damores"  with 
regard  to  the  lands  of  William  Malet  supply  a  parallel.    We  hear 
(373)  o^  Iftnds  which  William  held  ^  quamdiu  in  Euruicscire  terram 
tenuity"  and  which  are  claimed  by  his  son.     Forfeiture  or  legal 
alienation  are  therefore  shut  out,  and  the  words  ''quamdiu  ter- 
ram tenuit  '*  can  only  mean  ''  as  long  as  he  lived."     But ''  Gkxiricus 
unus  liber  homo  *'  must  be  a  different  man  from  the  Sheriff,  from 
whom  he  seems  to  be  pointedly  distinguished.     Henry  of  Ferrers 
affirmed  that  the  land  had  belonged  to  his  ''  antecessor/'  that  is 
seemingly  to  the  Sheriff.     The  Hundred  witnessed  that  the  other 
Qodric,  "unus  liber  homo,"  had  taken  possession  of  it  since  the 
battle,  not   having  held  it  in  King  Eadward's  days.      But,   in 
Domesday  law,  the  holding,  first  of  Godric  and  then  of  Henry 
of  Ferrers,  was  an  ''  occupatio  super  Begem  W.,'*  and  the  land 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Crown.     What  then  is  meant  by  this 
"occupatio  post  bellum  de  Hastinges T'     It  may  be  that,  as  we 
have  so  many  euphemisms  and  circumlocutions  to  point  out  the 
Togn  of  Ebrold,  we  have  here,  in  the  words  "post  bellum  de 
Hastinges,"  an   euphemism  or  circumlocution  to  point  out  the 
9t(a<i-reign  of  Eadgar.     The  iGtheling,  who,  though  not  crowned 
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King,  oonfiimed  the  election  of  an  Abbot  of  BeteBrbarongh  (see 
▼oL  iii.  p.  530),  may  also  have  appointed  a  Sheriff  of  Bei:kahire. 
It  18  poflrible  then  that  the  Godric  who  **  vicecomitatom  perdidit* 
was  "Gk)drica8  unos  liber  homo/'  and  was  appointed  SherifT  bj 
Eadgar.  If  so,  he  may  probably  have  been  the  ion  of  the  Sheriff 
who  died  at  Senlac.  But  whether  Sheriff  or  not,  whether  son  or 
not,  if  Eadgar  granted  him  any  lands,  if  he  entered  on  any  lands 
which,  in  William's  reading  of  the  law,  were  already  forfeited,  the 
act  would  be  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  it  would  be,  in  the 
language  of  Domesday,  an  **  occupatio  super  Begem  W." 

The  entries  in  Domesday  with  r^^ard  to  Qodric  which  I  haTe 
not  yet  had  occasion  to  quote  stand  as  foUows.  In  57  b,  **  Bex 
tenet  in  dominio  Eseldebonie.  Bex  E.  tennit . .  .  .  De  isto  manerio 
sunt  ii.  hid»  et  dimidia  in  manerio  Henrici  missn.  Una  hida  fait 
de  Beue  Land,  alia  de  yillani&  Et  hida  et  dimidia  fuit  de  fiimi 
Regis,  Bed  tempore  (Sodrici  vioecomitis  fuit  foris  missa.  Hoc  attes- 
tatur  tota  scira.**  On  the  same  page,  at  Sutton,  "Henriens  de 
Fereires  tenet  in  hoc  manerio  de  dominicft  terrft  Begu  cxx.  acras 
terr»  et  iii.  acras  prati,  ideo  quia  Gk)dricus  antecessor  suua,  quwm 
Yicecomes  esset,  aravit  eam  terram  cum  suis  caruds  sed,  nt  dicit 
hundreda,  ad  curiam  Regb  pertinet  juste,  Godricus  enim  oocupaiit 
injuste."  On  p.  58,  at  Beading,  ''  Henricus  de  Fereres  habet  ibi  L 
hagam  et  dimidiam  virgatam  tema,  in  qui  sunt  iii  acre  pratL  Yalet 
yi.  solidos.  Godricus  Yicecomes  tenuit  banc  terram  ad  hospitium ; 
ideo  Henricus  tenet"  In  60  h  there  are  seyeral  entries ;  **  Isdem 
Henricus  tenet  Bechesgete;  Qodric  tenuit  de  Bcge  E.  per  maaerium. 
Dus  hide  non  geldabant,  quia  de  firm&  Begis  erant  et  ad  opus  Begis 
calumniate  sunt."  On  the  same  page  come  the  two  Fifhidea  of 
which  I  spoke  in  vol.  iiL  p.  731.  Of  the  one  held  of  the  Song  the 
entry  is, ''  Isdem  Henricus  tenet  Fivehide;  Gk>dricus  tenuit  de  Bege 
E.  et  tunc  ae  defendebat  pro  x.  hidis,  et  modo  pro  v.  hidis,  quia  Bex 
E.  sic  condonayit,  ut  hundreda  testatur."  The  next  entry  is,  ^  Isdem 
Henricus  tenet  Henret  et  alter  Henricus  de  eo ;  Godricus  Vioeoomes 
tenuit  de  Bege  E. ;  tunc  se  defendebat  pro  unft  hidfi,  modo  pro 
nichilo.  Hsdc  est  ilia  hida  que  jacuit  in  firmi  B^fis  de  qui 
Aluricus  detulit  testimonium  ; "  seemingly  the  land  which  William 
had  left  to  Godric's  widow.  On  the  same  page,  **  Isdem  Henricus 
tenet  Ollarintone;  Godricus  Yicecomes  tenuit  de  Bege  K  .  .  .  banc 
terram  dedit  Bex  K  de  b\j&  firm&  Godrioo,  et  inde  riderunt  sigillnm 
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ejuB  homines  de  comitata.  Pneter  istas  hidas  aocepit  iste  Godricus 
de  firm&  B^gia  unam  virgatam  term  de  qn&  non  yidenint  sigillum 
Begia."  These  remarkable  oommentB  seem  to  be  confined  to  thoee 
lands  of  Ghxiric  wbich  at  the  time  of  the  Surrey  were  in  possession 
of  Henry  of  Ferrers.  The  name  Qodric  is  so  common  that  it  is 
almost  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  Sheriff's  possessions  in  other  shires, 
or  eren  in  Berkshire  when  he  is  not  in  some  way  marked  out  from 
his  namesakes,  but  he  can  hardly  &il  to  be  the  same  Qodric  who 
appears  in  Wiltshire  (73)  as  holding  lands  which  at  the  Survey 
were  held  by  Heoiy  of  Ferrers. 


NOTE  G.   p.  45. 
WiooD  or  Wallingford  and  Robert  of  Oily. 

I  MADS  some  mention  of  Wigod  of  Wallingford  in  the  Appendix 
to  my  third  volume.  I  have  since  worked  out  such  notices  as  I 
could  find  in  Domesday  and  elBewhere,  and  they  quite  confirm  the 
story  there  quoted,  though  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  William 
of  Poitiers.  Wigod's  case  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  his  neighbour 
Qodric.  An  Englishman  of  high  rank  contrives  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Conqueror,  to  retain  wealth  and  influence,  and  to  hand 
them  on  to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line. 

The  notices  of  Wigod  in  the  charters  I  have  already  spoken 
of  in  vol.  iii.  p.  768.  He  was,  by  blood  or  by  courtesy,  a  kinsman 
of  Eadward ;  he  was  his  cup-bearer  and,  as  would  seem  from  the 
charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  215,  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire.  He  is  also 
spoken  of  in  a  curious  passage  in  the  History  of  Abingdon  (i.  477), 
where  he  is  described  as  becoming  possessed  of  the  lordship  of 
Whitchurch,  belonging  to  a  monk  of  the  Abbey ;  "  Wigodus  oppi- 
dauorum  Walingfordensium  dominus  possedit,  velle  monachorum 
pnedictorum  hinc  et  inde  de  eisdem  terris  sic  se  referente." 

As  Wigod  does  not  appear  in  Domesday  as  an  actual  landowner, 
he  was  probably  dead  before  the  taking  of  the  Survey.  His  son 
ftlso,  <<  Tokig  Wiggodes  sunu,"  had  died  by  William's  side  at  Qer- 
^^i  (see  p.  648).  All  this  falls  in  with  the  tradition  that  his 
estates  passed  to  his  daughter  or  daughters.  One  daughter  is  said 
to  have  been  married  to  Robert  of  Oily,  probably  Ouilly-le-Vicomte, 
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near  Lisieuz.  Now  of  the  large  estates  of  Robert  in  Oxfordahin 
it  is  mentioned  in  several  cases  how  he  came  by  them.  Thus  in 
158  it  is  said  that  one  estate  was  got  by  exchange  with  Walter 
GifGATd.  Of  two  places  (158  b)  we  read,  "Hanc  redemit  Bobeitu 
de  BjegOj**  while  another  (see  p.  658)  was  granted  bj  William  before 
Sainte-Susanne.  In  one  place  only  is  the  owner  T.  R.  £.  mentioned, 
and  there  we  read  "  Wigod  tennif'  (i  58).  So  of  Robert's  Berkshire 
lands  (62),  part  had  been  held  by  Wigod  of  King  EadwanL  ThSa 
certainly  looks  as  if  Robert  had  succeeded  Wigod  in  all  those 
lands  where  the  mode  of  their  acquisition  is  not  mentioned.  We 
find  also  the  two  names  of  Robert  and  Wigod  brought  tc^ether 
again  in  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  Hertfordshire  (137  b\  whcsre 
Robert  seems  to  be  assumed  as  the  natural  successor  of  Wigod; 
**  Hoc  manerium  tenuerunt  y.  sochi.  Horum  duo  homines  Brio- 
tici  unam  hidam  et  dimidiam  habuerunt,  et  alii  ii.  homines  Osolfi 
filii  Fran  unam  hidam  et  dimidiam,  et  quintus  homo  Edmer 
Atule  i.  hidam  tenuit.  NuUus  eorum  ad  antecessorem  Wigot 
pertinuity  sed  unusquisque  terram  suam  yendere  potuit.  Homm 
unus  terram  suam  emit  a  W.  Rege  noyem  unciis  auri,  ut  homines 
de  hundred^  testantur,  et  postea  ad  Wigotum  se  yertit  pro  pro- 
tectione"  (see  p.  45).  This  illustrates  the  process  in  which  Engiiah- 
men  had  to  buy  back  their  lands  from  the  new  King,  and  it  ako 
shows  (see  p.  44)  how,  eyen  after  this  security,  men  had  some- 
times to  commend  themselyes  to  an  inferior  lord  for  protection, 
and  how  at  least  one  Englishman  remained  in  a  position  to  afibrd 
such  protection.  The  passage  is  strangely  dealt  with  by  Thierry 
(i.  977) ;  '^  Dans  la  proyince  de  Hertford,  un  Anglais  ayait  rachet^ 
sa  terre  par  le  paiement  de  neuf  onces  d'or ;  et  cependant,  poor 
^chapper  k  une  d^poesession  yiolente,  il  fut  oblige  de  se  rendre 
tributaire  cPun  soldai  ajppele  Vigot"  King  Eadward's  kinamAn  and 
cup-bearer  is  thus  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the  Norman  army. 

Another  successor  of  Wigod  was  Miles  Crispin.  Of  his  estates 
in  Wiltshire  (71)  it  is  twice  said,  "  Wlgot  tenuit  T.  R.  E. ;"  and  of 
his  large  estates  in  Buckinghamshire  we  read  twice  in  p.  1501 
*^  Wigot  de  Walingeford  tenuit  f  and  in  1 50  6,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit 
Orduui  homo  Wigot  de  Walingeford  et  yendere  potuit"  Again 
in  159,  159  by  169  b,  ''Wigot  tenuit*'  is  added  to  lands  of  Miles 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.  It  would  seem  however, 
from  three  entries  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (4,  9,  16),  that  the 
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Western  estates  of  Wigod  did  not  pass  to  Miles  without  King 
William  taking  a  large  toll  of  them  to  his  own  use.    The  entry  in 
all  three  cases  is,  "  Bex  habet  xviii.  hidas  de  terr&  Wigoti,  Milo 
'Vi.  hidas."     Miles  however  held  many  lordships  in  Oxfordshire 
which  had  been  held  by  other  owners  T.  R  £.,  and  in  one  case  at 
least  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  irregular  usurpation  over 
the  English  owner.     Of  two  lordships  held  under  him  by  Ordgar 
we  read  (159  6),  ''Has  ii.  terras  quas  tenet  Orgar  de  Milone  de  Bege 
deberet  tenere.     Ipse  enim  et  pater  suus  et  avunculus  tenuerunt 
libere  T.  R  K"     In  three  other  very  remarkable  entries  we  find 
the  names  of  Wigod  and  Miles  connected  in  much  the  same  way  as 
those  of  Wigod  and  Bobert,  Miles  being  taken  for  granted  as 
Wigod's  successor.     In  Surrey  (36  b)  we  read,  ''  Ipse  Milo  tenet 
Cisedune.     Magno  Suert  tenuit  T.  B.  E.  .  .  .  Quando  Bex  W.  venit 
in  Angliam  Wigot  non  habebat."     Here  it  la  plain  that  Magno 
(Magnus  1)  had  either  commended  himself  to  Wigod  or  had  been 
dispossessed  by  him.     So  in  Berkshire  (61  6),  "In  Badinges  tenet 
Leuuard  in  Lonchelei  i.  hidam  de  MUone,  et  non  potuit  ire  quo- 
libet  absque  licenti&  Wigoti."   In  Hampshire  again  (  50  6), ''  Al winus 
Wit  tenet  iL  hidas.     Ipse  tenuit  T.  B.  £.  .  .  .  Hie  Alwinus  tenuit 
banc  terram  T.  R  E.  sub  'Wigoto  pro  tuitione.     Modo  tenet  eamdem 
sub  Milone,  et  fuit  deliberatus  per  Hunfridum  visde  lupo  ["  visde 
lupo,  visde  leuu.  Wolffs  face."    Eelham,  363 ;   see  Domesday,  56] 
in  excambio  de  Bradeuuatre,  sicut  ipse  dicit.     Sed  Hundreda  inde 
nichil  scit.''    This  seems  to  be  Broadwater  in  Sussex,  of  which  we 
read  in  28  6,  "  Botbertus  tenet  de  Willelmo  [de  Braiose]  Bradewatre. 
Wigot  tenuit  de  Bege  E." 

Our  Wigod  is  also  most  likely  the  same  as  the  Wigod  who  appears 
four  times  in  Middlesex  (129)  in  the  account  of  lands  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey  belonged  to  Earl  Boger,  in  two  of  which  we  get 
the  names  of  Wigod's  men,  "  Hanc  tenuit  Aluuinus  homo  Wigot, 
et  potuit  de  ed  facere  quod  voluit;''  "T.  B.  E.  Goduinus  Alfit 
tenuit  homo  Wigoti,  et  potuit  de  eo  facere  quod  voluit."  The  Wigot 
in  Shropshire  (252)  and  Hertfordshire  (1346)  must  have  been  a 
different  man,  as  well  as  "Wigot  venator  Begis  E.''  in  Bedfordshire 
(217).  Of  the  entries  in  pp.  236  and  239  nothing  can  be  said  either 
way. 

These  various  entries  set  Wigod  before  us  as  one  who  kept 
great  wealth  and  power  under  William,  and  had  opportunities 
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of  either  protecting  or  oppreBsing  liit  \em  fortaaate  oov&l 
The  same  evidenee  also  leads  qb  to  believe  tiiat  Bobert  of  Oi 
md  Miles  Crispin  soooeeded  Wigod  in  an  orderly  way,  "wiUkm 
any  violence  or  confiscation.  The  only  difiBcnlty  is  aa  to  tlio 
lands  of  Wigod  in  the  West  which  had  passed  to  the  Crow: 
Bat  the  whole  evidence  &lls  in  with  the  tiadition  that  Bobe 
and  Miles  snceeeded  by  marriage.  The  wife  of  Robert  midoob 
edly  bore  the  English  name  of  Esldgjth.  "Alditha  uxor  mea 
(Mon.  AngL  viiL  146s)  consents  to  his  gifts  to  the  colleige  < 
Saint  George  in  the  castle  of  Oxford.  That  this  Ealdgytii  wi 
a  dai:^ter  of  Wigod  is  the  received  tradition  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  768] 
With  regard  to  Miles  the  esse  is  not  so  dear.  Oenealogista  do  dc 
agree  as  to  his  wife.  ''He  married  the  hdress  of  Wallingford, 
says  Kelham  (36),  which  does  not  mle  whether  she  waa  Wigod* 
daoghter  or  grand-daughter.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  40s)y  after  Dog 
dale  (Baronage,  i.  413)9  marries  him  to  *'Mand,  daoghter  and  hei 
of  Robert  de  Oilgif  through  him  he  became  possessed  of  tlie  hanou 
and  castle  of  Wallingford.**  But  Robert  of  Oily  never  hefa 
Wallingford  castle  (cf.  Domesday,  56,  56  6),  and  it  appear 
(Mon.  ^Angl.  vi.  251)  that  he  died  without  issue  It  is  therefbn 
almost  certain  that  Miles  as  well  as  Robert  manied  a  daugfatei 
of  Wigod.  Miles'  wife,  MatUda  by  name,  is  mentioned  in  tin 
Abingdon  Histoiy,  ii.  106,  no.  Most  likely,  like  Eadgytili  th( 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  she  changed  her  name.  Miles'  eonnezioi 
with  Wallingford  appears  also  in  Domesday,  56,  and  in  tiM 
History  of  Abingdon  (ii.  la)  he  is  expressly  called  "Milo  d( 
Waliugaford,  cognomento  Crispin." 

Bobert  of  Oily  is  a  more  important  person  on  aocoont  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Oxford.  He  figures  at  great  length  in  the  local  History 
of  Abingdon,  where  he  is  described  (iL  7)  as  "  ipse  pnadives,  casteU 
vero  Oxenefordensis  oppidamts/*  and  (ii  is)  as  **  constabnlariBi 
OxonisB,  in  ciyua  custodift  erat  iUo  tempore  provinda  ilia  in  praoeptu 
et  in  factis,  adeo  ut  de  ore  ejus  proferretnr  illi  actio."  The  character 
goes  on;  ^  Dives  enim  valde  erat ;  diviti  neo  panperi  paroebat  exigaa 
ab  eis  pecuniae,  sibique  gazas  multipUcari.'*  This  may  possiUy  ac- 
count for  the  state  of  the  town  of  Oxford.  Robert  was  for  a  ^ib 
an  enemy  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon,  and  seised  on  some  of  their 
possessions.  But  by  dint  of  prayers,  sicknesei,  and  visions,  he  wii 
brought  to  repentance ;  he  was  forced  by  his  wife  ("oo^mle  ema 
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uxore  BuS,**  iL  14)  to  retitore  the  lands  of  Saint  Mary,  and  he  became 
altogether  another  man.  He  not  only  helped  to  rebnild  the  minster 
of  Abingdon,  but  he  restored  various  ruined  parish  churches  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Oxford  {"  alias  parochianas  eoclesias  dirutas, 
videlicet  infra  muros  Oxenfordiee  et  extra,  ex  sumptu  suo  reparavit"). 
Of  his  work  in  this  way  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  a  specimen 
in  the  existing  tower  of  Saint  MichaeFs  at  Oxford.  He  was  also 
bountiful  to  the  poor  and  full  of  good  works  of  all  kinds.  Among 
other  things  we  read  (ii.  1 5,  cf.  284)  that  ''  pons  magnus  ad  sep- 
temtrionalem  plagam  Oxonie  per  eum  &ctu8  est."  He  was  buried 
(ii.  15)  with  his  wife  in  the  chapter-house  of  Abingdon,  but  the  local 
writer  does  not  mention  her  name  or  parentage.  He  however  de- 
scribes (ii.  la)  Miles  and  Bobert  as  acting  together  to  do  honour 
to  the  ^theling  Henry,  when  he^visited  Abingdon  in  1084. 

The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Robert  and  Roger  of  Ivry  appears 
from  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  458) ;  ^*  Memor- 
andum quod  Robertus  de  Oleio  et  Rogerus  de  Iverio,  fratres  jurati 
et  per  fidem  et  sacramentum  confoederati,  venerunt  ad  Conquestum 
AnglisB  cum  Rege  Willielmo  Bastard."  See  also  Leland,  Mon.  AngL 
vL  251,  where  Roger  is  inaccurately  called  John.  The  names  of  the 
two  often  come  together,  as  in  the  Annals  of  Oseney,  1074  (Ann. 
Mon.  iv.  10)  ;  "Fundata  est  ecclesia  Sancti  (jkoi^  in  Castello 
Oxenfordensi  a  Roberto  de  Oyly  primo  et  Rogero  de  Iveri."  Cf.  Mon. 
AngL  viiL  1461.  In  Domesday  also  the  two  appear  as  joint  owners 
under  Abingdon  Abbey  (156  6;  see  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  25), 
and  also  (143}  as  holding  certain  burgesses  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
been  the  men  of  Azor  the  son  of  Toti  (see  vol.  ii  p.  643).  I  do  not 
see  the  evidence  on  which  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  441)  makes  him  a 
descendant  of  Count  Rudolf  of  Ivry,  but  we  know  that  he  married 
Adeline^  daughter  of  Hugh  Grantmesnil  (OnLYit.  692  A).  She 
was  a  benefactress  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.  See  the  local  Histoiy, 
iL  72-^74,  152,  and  Domesday,  160.  His  name  has  appeared  in 
our  history  as  guardian  of  the  castle  at  Rouen ;  see  p.  643. 

Robert  had  two  brothers,  Nigel  and  Gilbert,  whose  consent  is 
recited  in  his  foundation  charter  of  Saint  George's  College  (Mon. 
AngL  viii.  1462).  Nigel  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  History  of 
Abingdon.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  brother  Robert  on  the 
latter*s  death  without  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
second  Robert  of  Oily,  the  nephew  of  the  first     In  11 29  (Oseney 
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Annals;  An.  Mon.  iv.  19;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  251)  he  b^^  the 
foundation  of  the  Prioiy  of  'Oseney,  a  house  of  Ausdn  Canons,  in 
partnership  with  his  wife  Eadgyth.  She  is  said  (Mon.  Ang.  yL  251), 
I  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  a  mistress  of  Henry  the 
First  Her  name  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  she  was  of  En^ish 
descent.  I  do  not  say  absolutely  certun,  because  William  of  Wamu 
and  Gundrada  had  a  daughter  so  named  (WilL  Qem.  viiL  8),  who 
may  probably  have  been  a  god-daughter  of  the  widow  of  the  Con- 
feesor  (see  voL  ii.  p.  347).  Bobert  and  Eadgyth  left  two  sons^  Henxy 
and  Gilbert,  who  therefore,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  Miles 
Crispin,  were  probably  of  English  descent  by  the  mother's  side. 
English  names  also  survived  in  their  foundation  of  Cseney.  l%e 
second  Prior  and  the  first  Abbot  (1138-1168)  bore  the  name 
of  Wigod,  and  must  surely  have  been  of  the  family  of  Wigod  of 
Wallingford.  His  successor  (1168-1183)  bore  the  less  distinctiYe 
name  of  Eadward.     See  the  Cseney  Annals  under  those  years. 

Alfred  the  nephew  of  Wigod  and  Wide  of  Oily  appear  near 
together  in  Domesday,  160. 


NOTE  H.   p.  53. 

Robert  and  Swbgen  of  Esbsx. 

Of  Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  Eadward's  Staller  and  favourite,  we 
have  already  often  heard  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  413).  He  appears  as  a 
large  landowner  in  various  parts  of  England  under  Eadward.  He  died 
before  the  time  of  the  Survey  (Domesday,  u.  47  5),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  (cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  417,  663)  was  Englishman  or  Dane 
enough  to  bear  the  name  of  Swegen ;  "  Postquam  Bex  advenit,  done 
Begis  tenuit  Bobertus  i.  hidam,  et  Suenus  filius  ejus  adjnnxit  iv. 
hidas  cum  ist&  post  mortem  patris  sui.''  But  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  estates  of  Bobert  in  other  parts  of  England  had  before  the 
Survey  passed  to  other  owners,  while  his  great  estate  in  the  Eastern 
shires  was  largely  increased.  Thus  his  lands  in  Somerset  (92  6), 
Hertfordshire  (134,  137  6),  Herefordshire  (186  b,  187),  OBan- 
bridgeshire  (193  6,  200  5,  201)  had  all  passed  away  from  the  family. 
So  had  part  of  his  estate  in  Huntingdonshire  (207),  but  another 
part  (205  6)  was  still  held  by  Swegen,  as  well  as  lands  in  Oxford- 
shire (160)  whose  owner  T.  B.  E.  is  not  mentioned.     Some  parts 
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of  his  Suffolk  and  Essex  estates  (ii.  395,  106,  287  b,  2956)  had 
also  passed  from  him,  but^  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  received  con- 
siderable grants  from  William  in  the  Eastern  shires ;  see  ii.  42, 
47  h,  48.     The  last  entry  is  worth  notice.     A  tenant  of  Swegen 
holds  land  which  had  belonged  to  Brixsi  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  649,  2nd  ed.) ; 
*'Hanc  terram  tennit  iste  libere,  et  quando  Rex  venit  in  banc 
terram  utlagavit^  et  B.  accepit  terram  soam;   postea  habuit  S." 
A  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn  between  Bobert's  holdings  T.  B.  E. 
(IL  43  by  45  b,  46b,  47),  his  holdings  "post  mortem  B.  E."  (ii. 
44,  44  b,  45,  45  b),  and  his  holdings  "  post  adventum   K  W." 
(ii.  46,  46  6,  47).     Either  he  received  grants  from  Harold,  or  else 
part  of  his  land  was  lost  under  Harold  and  recovered  under  William. 
Robert^  like  other  people,  was  also  enriched  by  irregular  means,  either 
by  his  own  act  or  that  of  his  Beeves.     Thus  in  ii.  23  we  read  of 
lands  which  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  by  two  tenants  of 
Bishop  Odo,  but  which  had  been  held  T.  K  K  by  two  freemen ; 
'^  Sicut  Anglici  dicunt,  Bavengarius  abstulit  terram  ah  udo  illorum, 
et  BobertuB  filius  Wimarc  alteram  terram  ab  altero,  modo  vero 
nesciunt  quomodo  venerit  ad  episcopum."     And  a  still  more  dis- 
tmct  case  appears  in  ii.  loi ;  **  Hanc  terram  invasit  Bobertus  filius 
ITuimare  T.  B.  Willelmi,  et  adhuc  tenet  Suenus.*'     So  in  ii.  42 
we  read,   ''Tenet  Osbemus  de   S.    quod  tenuit    Aluuen    libera 
femina  T.  B.  K,  et  nescitur  quomodo  venerit  ad  Bobertum  filium 
Wicmarc."     So  in  ii.  46  6,  an  English  tenant  of  Swegen,  Eadmser 
by  name,  holds  thirty-seven  acres,  thirty  of  which  had  been  held 
by  a  freeman  T.  B.  E.,  **  et  illse  vii.  acrse  sunt  additae  post  adventum 
Begis  Willelmi,  qusB  fuerunt  cujusdam  alius  liberi  hominis."     But 
the  most  curious  entry  is  in  ii.  47  6,  where,  out  of  the  lands  of  a 
certain  Oodric,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  Bobert^ 
one  lordship  was  granted  to  Swegen,  who  gave  it  to  his  father ;  "  S. 
tenet  hoc  manerium  de  dono  Begis  Willelmi,  quoddedit  patri  suo 
Boberto." 

That  Bobert  was  Sheriff  of  Essex  under  Eadward  we  have  seen 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  Of  his  tenure  of  the  office  under  William  we  get 
an  incidental  notice  in  the  Survey  (ii.  98).  Orim  the  Beeve  holds 
lands  of  which  b  noted  ;  "  Hida  est  una  de  hominibus  foris&ctis 
61^  Begem,  quam  post  adventum  Begb  addidit  O.  ad  suam  aliam 
terram  per  Bobertum  filium  Wimarc  Yicecomitem,  sicut  ipse  G. 
didt."    He  was  probably  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Swegen,  of 
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whom  we  hear  as  Sheriff  in  i  5,  2,  6,  7,  19  b,  but  it  appean 
from  2  b  ("  Suen  inde  abstnlit  postquam  perdidit  vioecomitatam  ^ 
that  he  had  lost  the  office  before  the  Smrey  was  taken.  One 
carious  story  of  Bobert's  official  life  is  found  in  iL  401  6. 
There  was  a  certain  Brungar,  a  freeman  in  Suffolk,  who  was  com- 
mended to  Robert,  but  over  whose  lands  Saint  Eadmund  had  the 
rights  of  sac  and  soc ;  "  Eodem  tempore  fuerunt  fdrati  equi  inventi 
in  domo  istius  Brungari,  ita  quod  Abbas,  cujus  fuit  soca  et  aaoa,  et 
Bodbertus,  qui  habuit  commendationem  super  istum,  yeneront  de 
hoc  forto  ad  placitum  et,  sicut  hundret  testatur,  discesaeront 
amicabUiter  sine  judicio  quod  yidisset  hundret" 

Swegen  seems,  from  ii.  401  and  other  places,  to  have  taken  the 
name  of  Essex  as  a  sort  of  surname,  and  he  was  father  or  grand- 
father of  Henry  of  Essex,  whose  cowardice  in  the  Welsh  war  in 
1 159  is  recorded  by  Gervase  (X  Scriptt.  1380),  and  his  punishment 
by  Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  296.  See  also  Dugdale's  Baronage,  463 ; 
Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  28, 42 ;  Ellis,  i.  489).  The  Ead* 
ward  son  of  Swegen  in  ii.  98  b  {**  tenuit  Eduuardus  filius  Soani 
dimidiam  hidam ;  modo  tenet  Edeva  uxor  ejus  ")  is  certainly  not 
a  son  of  Swegen  of  Essex.  Swegen  built  the  castle  of  Rayleigfa  in 
Essex  (ii.  53  6)  on  land  which  had  not  belonged  to  his  father.  He 
had  also  land  in  the  town  of  Maldon,  about  which  we  find  the 
following  curious  entry  (ii.  48) ;  "  In  hac  terri  habet  Bex  iiii. 
solidos  de  consuetudine,  et  facit  adjutorium  cum  aliis  burgensibns 
invenire  caballum  in  exercitu  et  ad  navem  faciendam  ;  ceteras  Tero 
consuetudines  habet  Suenus."  Swegen's  iuTasions  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  property  are  recorded  in  2,  42  6,  59  6,  10 1 ;  another  of 
his  victims  (42  6)  was  ^'Bricteva  libera  femina ''--doubtless  the 
same  Brihtglfu  of  whose  wrongs  at  another  hand  we  have  already 
heard  (see  above,  p.  726) — *^  quam  Suenus  addidit  prsedictie  terras'* 


NOTE  I.  p.  64. 

Eadric  the  Wild. 

OuB  earliest  notice  of  Eadric  is  in  Orderic,  506  B,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  submitted  to  William  at  Baiking 
(see  p.  21).  We  there  get  his  surname  of  **  WUd,"  and  we  are  told 
that  he  was  tiie  nephew  or  grandson  of  Eadric  Streona ;  "  Edricos 
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quoque  oognomento  GuOda,  id  est  Silvaticus,  nepos  Edrid  pestiferi 
Ducis  cognomento  Streone,  id  est  aoquisitoris."  This  statement 
is  one  in  which  Orderic  stands  hy  himself  and  is  not  copying 
William  of  Poitiers.  That  Eadric  submitted  to  William  thus  early 
in  his  reign  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  words 
of  Florence  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  64.  The  next  mention  of  him 
m  Florence  is  in  1070,  when  his  submission  is  recorded  (see 
P'  4^3)-  But  we  learn  something  of  his  exploits  in  the  meanwhile 
from  Orderic,  514  A,  who  records  his  share  in  the  siege  of  the 
Norman  garrison  at  Shrewsbury  (see  p.  274).  The  only  later 
mention  of  him  is  when  he  accompanied  William  to  Scotland  in 
1072  (see  p.  514),  We  cannot  tell  from  any  of  our  narratives 
when  or  how  he  died,  or  whether  he  again  fell  under  William's 
displeasure. 

Our  other  authentic  source  of  information  about  him  is  Domes- 
<lay,  where  he  does  not  appear  as  a  tenant-in-chief,  at  least  not 
with  his  distinctive  surname.     The  entries  which  are  certainly  his 
represent  him  as  a  holder  of  land  T.  R.  E.  in  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire.    He  appears  in  183  6  by  the  name  of  Edric  Salvage,  as 
holding  land  which  had  passed  to  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  and  therefore 
he  is  doubtless  the  Eadric  intended  by  four  other  entries  of  the 
wme  name  in  the  same  page.      In  256  b  and  258  b  we  again  have 
Edric  Salvage  holding  lands  in  Shropshire  which  had  passed  to 
Earl  Roger.     He  may  also  be  the  Eadric  of  254  6,  255  6,  256  6, 
^57}  258,  258  b,  260,  in  which  last  entry  the  land  has  passed  to 
Osbem  the  son  of  Richard.     In  256  6  we  may  suppose  that  he  is  a 
different  person  ftx)m  the  Eadric  who  is  mentioned  just  above  him, 
^th  the  addition  "  homo  liber  fuit,"  and  he  may  or  may  not  be 
we  same  as  the  Eadric  who  appears  in  257  as  a  tenant  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  «  Edric  tenuit  de  Episcopo  de  Hereford,  et 
^on  poterat  ab  eo  divertere,  quia  de  victu  suo  erat  et  ei  pr»stiterat 
tantum  in  vita  suS."   (As  usual,  the  reversionary  right  of  the  Bishop 
"lad  not  been  regarded,  and  the  land  had  passed  to  a  tenant  of  Earl 
Soger.)     This  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Domesday,  and  it 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Eadric  were  dead  or  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  and  whether  his  lands  had  passed  from  him  by 
forfeiture  or  otherwise.     All  we  know  is  that  they  had  not  passed 
*o  any  descendants  of  his  own. 

This  is  all  that  is  reaUy  known  about  Eadric,  a  man  about  whom 
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we  should  gladly  know  mach  more.  Some  tales  about  him,  wliicli 
have  often  been  accepted  as  history,  can  easily  be  shown  to  be 
fables.  In  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Wigmore  Priory  in  the 
Monasticon  (yi.  348),  Eadric  ia  represented  as  defending  Wigmore 
Castle  against  Ralph  of  Mortemer,  as  h&ng  at  last  taken  priatHier 
by  him,  and  as  being  condemned  by  William  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  "  BadulphuB,  tamquam  strenuisaimus  pugil,  in  Marchiam,  et 
pnesertim  contra  Edrichum,  Salopin  ComitemetWygemorie  acMele- 
nythiee  cum  pertinentiis  dominum,  conquestui  adhuc  non  parenteniy 
dbectus,  post  longam  laboris  obsidionem  ipsum  in  eodem  castro 
obtentum,  dictasque  terras  et  plures  alias  in  MarchiS,  vi  gladii  et 
fortun^  suo  quam  gloriose  mandpavit  dominio,  quem  et  perpetuis 
carceribuB  mancipandum  ad  dominum  suum  Begem  adduxityinctamy 
dictamque  mancipationem  castri  de  Dyneyth^  in  Melenyth,  per  enm 
constructi,  tuitione  quam  bellicose  munivit."  That  this  story  ia 
wrong  may  be  easily  shown  from  Domesday.  Neither  Wigmore 
Castle  nor  its  site  ever  belonged  to  Eadric,  nor  is  Eadric  called 
Earl  in  any  authentic  record.  Of  Wigmore  Castle  the  account  in 
Domesday,  183  b,  is,  "  Badulfiis  de  Mortemer  tenet  castellum 
Wigemore.  Willelmus  Comes  fecit  illud  in  wast^  terrS  que  yocatnr 
Merestun,  quam  tenebat  Gunuert  T.  R.  E."  I  can  giye  no  fjourther 
account  of  Gunwert  except  that  he  is  found,  with  a  name  spelled  in 
yarious  ways,  in  seyeral  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  and 
generally  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Eadric,  so  that  he  is  not 
unlikely  to  haye  been  a  sharer  in  his  exploits. 

Eadric  the  Wild  of  Herefordshire  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  East-Anglian  Eadric  mentioned  in  p.  121  and  in  yol.  iii. 
p.  717.  On  his  outlawry  Bishop  iEthelmar  took  possession  of  his 
lands ;  ^'  Episcopus  Almarus  inyasit  terram  "  (Domesday,  ii.  200) . 
Most  likely  the  land  was  held  by  one.  of  the  common  leases,  and, 
when  Eadric's  right  in  it  was  ended  by  his  outlawry,  it  legally 
reyerted  to  the  Bishop.  But  as  the  Crown  was  sure  to  put  in  some 
claim,  rightful  or  wrongful,  to  the  lands  of  an  outlaw,  the  Bishop's 
occupation  was  called  an  ^'  inyasio." 
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NOTE  K.   p.  66, 

Castles  and  Dbstbuctiok  ik  Towks. 

The  substance  of  this  note  also  is  removed  to  the  examination  of 
Domesday  in  the  fifth  yolome. 


NOTE  L.  p.  76. 
The  Eabldom  and  Death   of  Copsigb. 

I  HAVE  already  (seeTol.  ii.  p.  484)  said  somewhat  about  OopsigOy 
the  Goxo  of  the  Normans,  and  his  relations  to  Tostig  and  to  William. 
There  is  at  first  sight  a  chronological  difficulty  as  to  the  date  of  his 
appointment  to  his  Earldom  and  of  the  death  which  so  soon  fol- 
lowed it.  William  of  Poitiers  (148  ;  so  Orderic,  506  A)  distinctly 
mentions  him  among  the  English  leaders  who  submitted  to  William 
at  Barking  (see  p.  24) ;  "  In  his  erat  Gomes  Coxo,  quem  singulari 
et  fortitudine  et  probitate  Begi,  post  et  Optimo  cuique  Normanno, 
placuisse  audiyimus."  Later  in  his  story  he  tells  us  of  his  death,  which 
he  evidently  puts  during  William's  absence  in  Normandy  in  1067. 
After  telling  the  story  of  Eustace  and  the  Eentishmen  he  adds 
(158) ;  '^  Eodem  fere  tempore  Coxo  Comes,  quem  placuisse  Nor- 
mannis  diximus,  morte  occidit  immeritst,  et  quam  deceat  propagari.' 
He  then  goes  on  with  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  and  loyalty  of 
Copsige ;  ''  Hie  Regis  causam  et  ipsum  favore  multo  probabat." 
He  then  tells  us  of  the  many  temptations  and  exhortations  by 
which  Copsige's  followers  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  tried  to 
move  him  from  his  constancy  to  William  j 

"  Sui  vero  satellites  ab  ipso  dissidebant,  &ctionum  deterrimi 
fautores  ac  sodi.  Proinde  eum  ab  officio  transvertere  tentabant, 
snpe  monentes,  quasi  per  amicitiam,  de  privato  honore,  ut  liber- 
tatem  a  proavis  traditam  defenderet ;  nunc  obsecrantes  atque  obtes- 
tantes,  tamquam  gratis  rerum  publicamm,  ut,  extraneos  deserensy 
optunorum  hominum  susb  nationis  et  consangainitatis  voluntatem 
sequeretur.  Sane  diutinft  vari&que  calliditate  hasc  suggerebant,  et 
hujusmodi  alia." 
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Gopsige  however  withstands  all  temptations,  and  dies  a  martyr  to 
his  faith  towards  William  (see  p.  107). 

We  turn  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lisienx  to  the 
plainer  narrative  of  our  own  Simeon,  who  at  least  gives  us  datee, 
though  it  is  the  dates  themselves  which  at  first  sight  raise  the 
difficulty.  The  etoiy  comes  in  one  of  Simeon's  insertions  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Florence,  and,  as  happens  with  several  of  those  inser- 
tions, it  is  put  out  of  its  place,  in  that  account  of  the  succession  of 
the  Northumbrian  Earls  (see  vol.  i.  p.  585)  which  comes  in.inci- 
dentally  under  the  year  1072  (p.  91).  He  had  just  mentioned  die 
appointment  of  Oswulf  to  the  Bemician  Earldom  by  Morkere  in 
1065  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  487).  He  then  adds  ;  ''  Capto  postmodum  et 
custodiaB  mandpato  Morkaro,  Bex  Willelmus  comitatum  Osnlfi 
commisit  Copsio,  qui  erat  partis  Tostxi  Comitis,  viro  consiliaiio  et 
prudenti."  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  tale  of  Copsige's  death,  of 
which  he  gives  an  exact  date,  fixing  it  to  March  12,  five  weeks  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Earldom,  but  without  mentioning  the  year. 
I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  p.  107. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  "  capto  postmodum  et  custodie 
mancipato  Morkaro."  It  is  certain  that  Morkere  was  not  actually 
put  in  bonds  till  after  his  revolt  in  107 1  (see  p.  476).  I  was  there- 
fore once  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  of  these  events  were  to  be 
placed  after  William's  reconquest  of  Ely  in  that  year.  But  there  are 
several  reasons  against  this  date.  First  there  is  the  Norman  version, 
which  speaks  of  Gopsige  as  Earl  in  1067  and  as  being  killed  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  Then  Simeon  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  the  passages 
following  those  which  I  have  just  quoted,  how  Oswulf  was  himself 
killed  not  long  after  the  death  of  Copaige,  and  how  Gospatrio 
then  bagged,  or  rather  bought,  the  Bemician  Earldom  of  William 
(see  p.  1 34).  But  Gk)8patric  is  called  Earl  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle 
under  the  year  1068,  and  the  account  which  Simeon  gives  (see 
P*  523)  of  the  events  of  ihe  year  1072  implies  that  it  was  in  that 
year  that  Gospatric  finally  lost  his  Earldom.  I  therefore  place 
this  account  of  Gopsige,  his  appointment  to  his  Earldom  and  his 
death,  in  the  year  1067.  We  must  therefore  suppose  a  certain 
laxity  of  speech  on  the  part  of  Simeon  in  the  words  which 
speak  of  an  imprisonment  of  Morkere.  In  1067  Morkere  was 
outwardly  in  the  highest  favour  witii  William.  But  the  character 
in  which  he  accompanied  William  to  Normandy  was  practically 
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that  of  a  hostage  (see  p.  75).  It  was  a  pardonable  exaggeration 
or  oonfiision  to  apply  to  such  a  state  of  things  language  which 
strictly  applied  only  to  his  actual  imprisonment  at  a  later 
tima 

The  account  in  the  Durham  Chronicle  printed  in  the  Monasticon, 
L  235,  is  clearly  made  up  from  the  narrative  of  Simeon,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  putting  the  death  of  Oswulf  in  the  year  following 
the  death  of  Ck>p8]ge,  whereas  in  Simeon  it  happens  in  the  same 
year  "  sequenti  auctumno."  But  this  is  no  real  difference.  Copsige 
was  killed  on  March  12  in  the  year  1067.  Easter  fell  on  April  8. 
By  any  one  therefore  who  followed  the  reckoning  which  begins 
the  year  at  Easter,  the  death  of  Oswulf  would  be  ssdd  to  happen 
in 'the  year  following  the  death  of  Copsige. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  this  story  is  treated  by  Thierry.  Copsige 
la  killed  twice  over.  The  first  time  he  dies  by  his  Norman  name,  or 
rather  by  Thieny^s  wonderful  transformation  of  it  (see  vol.  ii.  484), 
daring  William's  absence  in  1067.  He  is  killed  the  second  time  by 
his  own  name,  or  something  like  it,  after  William's  capture  of  York 
in  1069.  That  is  to  say,  Thierry  read  the  account  in  William  of 
Poitiers,  and  also  the  account  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  or  rather  in 
the  Chronicle  in  the  Monasticon  founded  on  it.  But  he  did  not 
find  out  that  they  both  referred  to  the  same  person,  and  that  his 
Kox  and  his  Kopsi  (which  his  English  translator  brings  a  degree 
nearer  in  the  form  of  Kopsig)  were  the  same  man.  The  history  of 
Kox  is  told  at  i.  286,  without  any  hint  as  to  the  part  of  England 
to  which  the  story  belongs ; 

*'  Un  chef  saxon,  nomm^  Kox,  re9ut  de  semblables  messages,  au 
nom  de  la  vieille  liberty  anglaise,  et  n'en  tint  aucun  compte ;  irrit^s 
de  son  refiis,  les  conjures  lui  envoybrent  des  ordres,  puis  des  menaces ; 
et,  comme  il  persistait  toujours  dans  son  amiti^  pour  les  vainqueurs, 
les  menaces  furent  ex^cut^es,  et  il  p^rit  dans  une  ^meute,  malgr^ 
la  protection  ^trangfere.  Les  historiens  normands  le  c^l^brent 
oomme  un  martyr  de  la  foi  jur^e,  digne  d'etre  cit^  partout  comme 
exemplcy  et  dont  la  gloire  doit  yivre  d'Sge  en  $ige" 

The  history  of  Kopsi  (i.  326)  is  more  romantic.  It  is  placed 
in  the  last  days  of  1069  or  in  the  first  days  of  1070,  while  William 
is  following  up  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tyne.  I  do  not  know 
how  Thierry  got  oyer  the  difficulty  about  the  imprisonment  oi 
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MoiiLere  in  Simeoii's  aoconnt^  because  in  his  own  version  Morkeare 
is  at  this  moment  in  arms  against  William ; 

'*  Qnand  les  Northiimbriens,  apr^  avoir  chass^  Tostigy  fixate  de 
Harold,  dans  une  insurrection  nationale,  enrent  cboisi  pour  chef 
Morkar,  frdre  d'Edwin,  Morkar  avait  mis,  de  leur  aveu,  k  la  tftte  du 
pays  situ^  au-de-lk  de  la  Tees,  le  jeune  Osul^  fils  d'Edulf.  Osolf 
garda  son  commandement  jusqu'au  jour  oii  les  Normands  eurent 
pass^  la  Tyne ;  alors  il  fut  contraint  de  fair  comme  les  autres  dans 
les  for^ts  et  les  montagnes.  On  mit  k  sa  place  un  certain  Sazim 
appel^  Eopsi,  homme  que  les  habitants  de  la  Northumbrie  avaient 
chass^  avec  Tostig,  qui  avait  ^  se  venger  d'euz,  et  que,  pour  cette 
raison  m^e,  le  nouveau  roi  leur  imposa  pour  chef.  Kopei  s'in- 
stalla  dans  son  poste  sous  la  protection  des  Strangers  ;  mais,  apr^s 
avoir  exerc6  quelque  temps  son  office,  il  fiit  assailli  dans  sa  maison 
par  une  troupe  de  d^ih^rit^  conduite  par  ce  m^me  Osulf  dont  il 
avait  re^u  la  d^pouiUe.  H  prenait  tranquillement  son  repas,  sans 
s'attendre  a  rien,  quand  les  Saxons  tomb^nt  sur  lui,  le  tu^rent, 
et  se  dispers^nt  au6sit6t." 

With  regard  to  Copsige's  earlier  life,  Qeoffirey  Gaimar,  without 
much  probability,  represents  him  as  joining  in  the  first  incursions 
of  Tostig  in  1066  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  304),  and  therefore  as  having 
shared  his  banishment ; 


t« 


En  Taneth  vont ;  en  oel  pais        II  vint  de  I'iale  de  Orkenie 

Enoontre  Ini  Gopei  la  vint,  Dise  seit  nefs  oat  en  baillie." 

Un  son  baron  ki  de  li  tint.  (5164-5 168.   M.  H.  B.  8a6.) 


NOTE  M.   p.  78. 

The  Possessions  of  the  JErinsLrsa  Eadoar. 

William  of  Poitiers  (148)  enlarges  on  the  favour  which  William 
at  this  time  showed  to  Eadgar,  and  on  the  large  estates  which  he 
granted  him ;  '^ Athelinum,  quem  post  Heraldi  ruinam  Angli  Bjegem 
statuere  conati  fiierant,  ampUs  terris  ditavit,  atque  in  carissimis 
habuit  eum,  quia  Begis  Edwardi  genus  contigerat;  ad  hoc  ne 
puerilis  »tas  nimium  doleret  non  habere  honorem  ad  quem  electus 
fuerat."    The  lands  now  granted  would  doubtless  be  confiscated 
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on  Eadgar^s  revolt  (see  p.  185),  and  the  whole  or  part  would  be 
granted  again  on  his  reconciliation  (see  p.  571);  but  the  actual 
entries  in  Domesday  (142)  of  Eadgar's  possessions  hardly  agree 
with  the  "  amplissinuB  terrso''  spoken  of  by  William  of  Poitiers, 
nor  yet  with  the  "  magnum  donativum  *'  spoken  of  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  at  a  later  time  (see  p.  571).  Whether  Eadgar  held 
anything  T.  R  £.  may  be  doubted.  The  only  entry  which  looks 
like  it  is  one  in  Essex  (iL  3  b),  where  we  read,  "  Cestrefordam 
tenuit  Comes  Edgarus  T.  B..  E."  I  know  of  no  other  case  (see 
▼ol.  iiL  p.  766)  where  Eadgar  receives  the  title  of  Earl ;  on  the 
other  hand,  no  other  Earl  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  days 
of  Eadward.  Of  the  two  lordships  in  Hertfordshire  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  I  have  spoken  in  p.  571,  and  I 
there  mentioned  some  of  their  former  English  owners.  Besides 
two  socmen  of  Esegar  the  Staller,  his  man  "  Vluuinus  "  (Wulfwig), 
and  Stigand's  Th^n  "Alnod"  (probably  "Alnod  Chentiscusy" 
of  whom  more  anon),  there  was  iElfward  the  man  of  iBlfmnr 
"de  Belint,"  of  whom  I  can  give  no  account,  and  seven  socmen 
of  King  Eadward.  All  could  sell  their  land ;  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  it  late  in  William's  reign,  as  we 
read,  "Hos  vii.  sochemannos  et  Uluuinum  et  Aluuard  apposuit 
nbertus  vicecomes  huic  manerio  tempore  B.  W.  qui  non  fiierunt  ibi 
T.  B.  K,  ut  hundreda  testatur." 

As  Eadgar's  departure  for  Apulia  (see  p.  697)  was  later  than 
the  taking  of  the  Survey,  we  know  not  whether  he  lost  his  lands 
again  then. 

NOTE  N.  p.  130. 

The  Possessions  of  Count  Eustace. 

The  Count  Eustace  of  Domesday  is  not  Eustace  the  Second 
of  Boulogne,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our  history,  but 
his  son  Eustace  the  Third.  According  to  the  Art  de  Y&ifier 
les  Dates  (iL  762),  Eustace  the  Second  died,  and  Eustace  the 
Third  succeeded,  in  1093,  which  would  make  Eustace  the  Second 
the  landowner  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  But  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  (i.  385,  416)  quotes  a  charter  in  which  his  second  wife 
Ida   is  described   as  'Wenerabilis  Ida  tunc  vidua  **  as  early  as 
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1 08 a.  And  the  fact  that  Ida  herself  appears  as  a  landowner  in 
Domesday,  though  it  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  falls  in  with  that  belief!  But  it  was  doubtless  the  elder 
Eustace  who  was  the  original  grantee  of  the  lands  held  by  bis  son, 
and  the  entries  with  regard  to  him  throw  some  light  on  his  history 
as  I  have  told  it  in  the  text. 

The  first  wife  of  Eustace,  Godgifo,  the  Gk>da  of  the  Normans, 
the  own  sister  of  Eang  Eadward,  ai^>eare  as  a  landowner  T.  R  £. 
in  Sussex  (17,  19,  19  6,  25),  Surrey  (34,  where  she  is  distin- 
guished as  ''Gt>da  Comitiflaa,  soror  RE.,"  36  6),  Dorset  (75  5,  76), 
Middlesex  (130),  Buckinghamahire  (151  6),  Gloucestershire  (166  (, 
170),  Nottinghamshire  (280,  where  she  is  dii^tinguished  from  ha 
namesake  "  Godeva  Comitissa,"  the  wife  of  Leofric,  287).  Not  a 
scn^  of  these  large  possessions  was  kept  by  Eustace  alter  Hbe  death 
of  his  wife.  Some  of  the  estates  of  Godgifu  were  at  the  tune  of 
the  Survey  in  the  Eling's  hands;  the  rest  had  be^i  granted  out 
to  various  ecclesiastical  and  private  owners.  The  date  of  the  death 
of  Godgifu  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  happened 
before  1056.  (See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iL  762.)  She  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  a  holder  ''  eft  die  qu&  Bex  K  vivua  fiiit 
et  mortuus."  Her  appearance  in  Domesday  is  therefore  a  parallel 
case  to  those  entries  where  Earl  Godwine  appears  as  the  owner 
T.  B.  E.  But  her  appearance  seems  to  show  that  her  lands  passed 
to  her  husband.  If  the  lands  of  Gtxlgifu  had  from  1056  to  1066 
been  in  the  hands  of  King  Eadward  or  any  grantee  of  his,  we 
should  hardly  find  her  name  in  the  Survey.  It  is  a  natural  con- 
jecture that  Eustace  succeeded  to  the  lands  of  his  wife,  that  they 
were  confiscated  by  William  after  his  treason  in  1067,  and  that 
the  estates  which  Eustace  afterwards  held  were  later  grants  after 
his  reconciliation.  It  strengthens  this  view  that  three  lordships 
in  Dorset  (85)  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  by  Ida  the 
second  wife  of  Eustace,  which  she  is  also  said  to  have  held  T.  R  K 
This  looks  as  if  Eadward  had  made  grants  to  the  second  wife  of 
his  friend,  which  were  not  confiscated  by  William  along  with  the 
Ifuids  of  her  husband.  At  the  time  of  Eustace's  trial  in  1067  the 
power  of  William  had  not  yet  reached  into  Dorset. 

The  Domesday  holdings  of  Eustace  were  therefore  grants  later 
than  his  reconciliation  with  William,  yet  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  some  of  the  lands  held  by  Eustace  in  the  Southern  shires 
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must  have  been  earlier  grants  which  were  restored.  The  great 
bulk  of  his  estates  lie  in  the  Eastern  shires,  especially  in  Essex 
(ii.  26-34),  and  a  large  part  of  them  could  not  have  been  giyen 
him  in  William's  first  days,  as  they  consist  of  estates  which  had 
been  held  by  Engelric  (see  above,  p.  725),  and  in  one  case 
(ii.  27)  had  belonged  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  But  other  entries 
of  land  which  had  been  held  by*  Harold  were  most  likely  earlier 
grants  which  were  restored.  Hia  estates  in  Kent  (14),  Surrey  (34), 
Hampshire  (34  6),  had  been  mainly  held  by  Qodwine,  Qyiha,  and 
Harold,  which  looks  as  if  they  were  early  grants  of  William.  And 
the  estates  in  Somerset,  it  is  plaiu,  could  not  have  been  granted  till 
after  the  conquest  of  the  West  in  1068.  One  lordship  in  Somerset 
and  one  in  Surrey  (34)  are  entered  in  the  Survey  as  belonging 
to  the  Countess.  That  in  Somerset  is  Kenwardston,  now  corruptly 
Kingweston,  which  (91  h),  as  well  as  Loxton,  had  been  held  T.  R.  E. 
by  Wulfgifn,  who  was  also  Ida's  predecessor  in  some  of  her  Dorset 
lands.  Other  possessions  of  Eustace  are  found  in  Hertfordshire 
(137),  Oxfordshire  (157  &),  Cambridgeshire  (196),  HuntingdoDshire 
(205),  Bedford  (211),  Norfolk  (ii.  151),  and  Suffolk  (ii.  303), 
where,  as  also  in  Hertfordshire,  Engelric  again  appears. 

Several  of  the  possessions  of  Eustace  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire were  held  under  him  by  his  follower  Arnold  or  Amulf  of 
Ardres  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  714)9  whom  I  should  not  have  confounded, 
even  for  a  moment,  with  a  man  of  far  larger  possessions,  Amulf 
of  Hesdin. 

Kenwardston  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Countess  Mary, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  to  Bermondsey  Abbey.  See 
the  Bermondsey  Annals,  1114,  1115,  1127;  Ann.  Mon.  iii.  432, 
43S-  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  foundation  of  that  monastery 
in  my  ecclesiastical  chapter,  as  its  founder  was  plainly  an  English- 
man in  favour  with  William.  It  was  founded  in  1082  by  one 
described  as  ''Alwinus  [iESlfwine]  Child  civis  Londoniie"  (Ann.  Benn. 
in  anno)  for  Cluniac  monks  who  came  from  La  Charity  on  the 
Loire,  and  found  a  benefactor  in  William  Rufus.  But  in  his  charter 
(Mon,  Ang.  v.  100)  iElfwine  is  not  mentioned. 
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NOTE  0.  p.  135. 

The  Eabldom  of  GospATBia 

Thb  career  of  Gk>Bpatric  would  have  been  much  clearer,  if  GBmeon 
of  Durham,  or  whoever  is  the  Northern  interpolator  of  Florence^ 
had  given  us  the  events  of  his  life  under  their  proper  years,  instead 
of  throwing  them  into  a  kind  of  Appendix  under  the  year  1072 
(p.  92,  Hinde),  the  date  of  his  deposition  (see  p.  135).  He  there 
says  distinctly  that  it  was  on  the  death  of  Oswulf,  in  the  autumn 
of  1067,  that  Gospatric  begged  or  bought  the  Earldom.  This  fixes 
the  appointment  to  the  first  possible  moment  after  the  death  of 
Oswulf,  that  is,  to  the  Midwinter  Qemdt  of  1067-1068 ;  and  tiie 
next  tikne  we  hear  of  him  is  soon  after  Pentecost  in  1068,  when  he 
leaves  William's  court  for  Scotland  (see  p.  185).  The  difficulty  axiscB 
firom  Simeon's  incidental  way  of  telling  the  stoiy.  Having  men- 
tioned Qospatric's  appointment  at  Christmas,  1067,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  ^  Tenuit  comitatum  donee  Bex  causis  ex  supradictis  ei  auferrst; 
fugiens  ergo  ad  Malcolmum  non  multo  post  Flandriam  navigio 
petit"  (see  p.  523).  This  of  course  refers,  not  to  his  first  flight  in 
1068,  but  to  his  final  flight  in  1072.  Simeon  himself  mentions  the 
flight  of  1068  under  its  proper  year,  and  in  describing  Oospatric's 
appearance  at  York  in  1069  (p.  84)  he  gives  him  the  title  of  Earl, 
which  he  bears  also  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  p.  255) ;  and 
this  is  to  be  noted,  because  the  mention  of  Qospatric  in  1069  is  one 
of  Simeon's  additions  to  the  text  of  Florence.  Between  these  two 
events,  in  the  beginning  of  1069,  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and 
Simeon  place  the  grant  of  the  Bemioian  Earldom  to  Robert  of 
Comines  (see  p.  235),  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Florence.  It 
would  seem  then  that  William  treated  Qoepatric's  Earldom  as 
vacant  through  his  flight  to  Scotland ;  Bobert  was  his  successor, 
and  William  (see  p.  S^S)}  afterwards  at  leasts  looked  on  Gospatric 
as  having  been  an  accomplice  in  the  rising  in  which  Bobert  lost 
his  life.  Gk)spatric's  reconciliation  with  William  and  his  restora- 
tion to  his  Earldom  in  the.  winter  of  1069  are  mentioned  by 
Orderic  only.  Simeon,  in  recording  his  acts  in  the  next  year, 
1070,  treats  him  as  if  he  had  been  Earl  all  along.  He  speaks,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  his  share  in  the  attack  on  York,  and  he  does  not 
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mention  him  again  till  he  recordfl  his  attack  on  Cumberland  in 
1070  (p.  87 ;  Bee  p.  506),  when  he  introduces  him  afresh,  with  a 
reference  to  his  first  appointment  in  1067 ;  '' Qospatricus  Gomes 
qui,  at  supra  dictum  est,  a  Bege  Willelmo  comitatum  Northanhjm- 
brorum  pretio  assecutus  fuerat."  He  acts  again  as  Earl  when  he 
receives  Bishop  Walcher  at  Durham  in  107 1  (see  p.  513);  he  is 
finally  deposed  in  1072,  but  he  had  been  received  again  into 
partial  favour  before  the  taking  of  the  Survey  (see  p.  524). 

The  apparent  puzzle  arises  wholly  from  the  way  in  which  Simeon 
put  his  History  together,  namely  by  enlarging  the  chronicle  of 
Florence  by  such  insertions  as  he  thought  needful.  GU>spatric 
was  naturally  a  much  more  important  person  in  the  eyes  of  Simeon 
than  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  Florence.  Simeon  therefore  felt  called 
on  to  speak  of  him  several  times  when  Florence  had  not  mentioned 
him,  and  the  way  in  which  he  made  his  insertions  was  a  little 
irregular  and  incoherent. 

The  course  of  events  then  is  something  like  this ; 

Appointment  as  Earl       ....     Christmas  1067 

Earldom  forfeited  by  flight  to  Scotland  .    Summer  1068 

Appointment  and  death  of  Robert                  January  1069 

Share  in  the  campaign  at  York                      September  1069 

Restoration  to  the  Earldom                             December  1069 

Final  deposition  and  second  flight  .     Late  in  1072 

Partial  restoration  of  lands  •     Before  1086 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hinde,  whose  History  of  Northumber- 
land I  had  not  made  use  of  when  I  first  wrote  this  note,  goes  along 
with  me  as  to  the  chronology  of  C^opsige  and  Qospatric,  though  I 
have  some  matters  of  dispute  with  him. 


NOTE  P.   p.  136. 

JQthelsige  Abbot  of  Raicsey. 

I  HAVE  here  given  the  best  account  which  I  could  put  together, 
from  various  scattered  notices,  of  the  chequered  life  of  a  remark- 
able man.  Of  JSthelsige's  appointment  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Augustine  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  454)  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  local 
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history  is  explicit  as  to  his  being  farther  inyeeted  by  Eadwaid 
with  the  goyenunent  of  Bamsey.  The  writer  (c  119)  describeB 
the  sickness  of  Abbot  ^Ifmne,  and  adds  words  which  are  eqaivalent 
to  a  resignation ;  "  Crescente  indies  languore,  et  spem  ei  omnem 
reditune  sanitatis  penitns  adimente,  forinsecse  admiQistrationis 
renuntians  officio,  omne  perfiinctoriee  potestatis  onus,  ut  secam 
quietior  habitaret,  abjecit."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  brethren 
took  good  care  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  then  adds ; 
"  Quibus  auditis,  Rex  Edwardus,  amicissimi  viri  adversis  condolens 
casibus  et  Ecclesisd  ipsius  providi  dispensatione  consolens  ntilitati, 
coidam  Ailfsio,  viro  prudenti  et  industrio,  qui  tunc  tempoiia 
monasterio  Sancti  Augnstini  Abbatis  jure  prsesidebat^  domib 
Bamesiensis  curam  conunisit."  (The  form  Ailfnus  in  this  extzact 
might  seem  to  imply  the  name  jElJage  rather  than  jSthdsa^  bni 
it  .clearly  should  be  AikaxiAy  Ail  being  the  usual  Latin  abbreviation 
of  JE^,)  It  seems  plain  then  that  uEthelsige  held  the  two  Abbeya 
in  plurality  before  the  death  of  Eadward,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
Abbot  of  Bamsey  during  the  lifetime  of  iElfwine.  But  in  the 
Act  of  1072  touching  the  submission  of  the  see  of  ToHl  to 
Canterbury  (Will  Malm.  iii.  298  ;  see  p.  358)  we  read  among 
the  signatures,  ''Ego  Elfwinus,  Abbas  coenobii  quod  Bamesege 
dicitur,  consensi."  There  is  also  a  charter  printed  in  the  Monas- 
ticon,  ii.  559,  and  in  Cod.  DipL  iy.  148,  but  marked  as  doubtful, 
the  signatures  to  which  seem  to  speak  of  iEthelsige  and  JSlfwine 
as  both  Abbots  at  once.  First  among  the  Abbots  signs  ''  JSlsios 
Abbas,"  as  the  Abbot  concerned,  and  last  among  tbem  we 
read,  "Ego  Alwinus  Abbas  hoc  meum  desiderium  ad.perfectnm 
adduxi  et  a  Bege  hilariter  susoepL*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  ^thelsige  was  Abbot  of  Bamsey  at  the  time  of  the 
Smrvey,  for  we  read  (436)  of  lands  in  Hampshire,  "Hoc  sic 
attestatur  Elsi  Abbas  de  Bamesy  et  totum  hundret."  From  the 
same  source  we  also  learn  that  he  was  at  one  time  outlawed,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  or  another  in  Denmark.  In  6a  6  we 
read  of  lands  in  Berkshire  ;  "  Elsi  Abbas  tenuit  de  yeteri  monas- 
terio Wintonensis  ecclesisB  testimonio  seine  T.  B.  E.  et  postea, 
donee  utlage  fuit.**  And  again  in  aoS,  of  lands  in  Huntingdon- 
shire; "  De  altersl  hidfi  dicunt  quod  Oodricus  tenuit  cam  de  Abbate. 
'Sed  quum  Abbas  esset  in  Danemarki,  Osmundus  pater  Badulfi 
rapuit  earn  a  Sawino  accipitrario,  cui  Abbas  cam  dederat  ob  amorem 
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Eegis/'  Here  we  plainly  see  ^thelsige  in  possession  of  the  Abbey 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  he  is  described  as  haying  been, 
at  some  former  time,  in  high  fayonr  with  the  King,  as  haying  been 
in  Denmark  for  some  cause  or  other,  and  also  as  haying  been  at 
one  time  outlawed.  Further,  in  the  Chronologia  Augustinensis  in 
Ehnham's  History  (p.  28,  ed.  Hard  wick),  we  read  "Egelsinus 
fogit"  under  the  year  1070,  and  the  story  is  told  more  at  length 
in  W.  Thorn's  Chronicle  (X  Scriptt  1 787).  Some  of  the  Normans 
had  unlawfully  seized  (*'yiolenter  occupayerunt ")  some  of  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey ;  *'  Egelsinus  perpendens  se  odium  incunisse 
Regis  propter  libertates  Kancie  [this  refers  to  the  legend  about 
Stigand  and  iEthelsige  securing  the  liberties  of  Kent,  see  yol.  iii. 
P'  539]  pnedift  ^t  possessiones  monasterii  sui  Normannis,  timore 
compulsuB,  inyitis  suis  fratribus,  concessit.  Tandem  attendens  iram 
Regis  erga  se  implacabilem,  plus  suee  saluti  quam  gregis  sibi  commissi 
consnlens,  exhaustis  pretiosis  quibuscumque  monasterii  sui  thesauris, 
in  Daeiam  nayigio  afiugit,  nee  usquam  comparuit." 

Putting  all  this  eyidence  together,  there  seems  hardly  room  for 
doubt  that  iSthelsige  of  Saint  Augustine's  and  ^thelsige  of  Ramsey 
are  the  same  person,  that  he  forsook  his  preferments  in  1070  and 
fled  to  Denmark  (an  act  equivalent  to  outlawry),  that,  during  his 
absence,  the  former  Abbot  ^Ifwine  resumed  his  functions,  but  that 
at  some  later  time  uEthelsige  regained  William's  favour,  and  was 
restored  to  Ramsey,  but  not  to  Saint  Augustine's.  The  "nee 
usquam  comparuit "  of  the  Canterbury  writer  is  quite  accounted 
for  by  his  not  appearing  again  at  Saint  Augustine's.  But  out  of 
all  this  another  question  arises,  namely  as  to  the  embassy  of  iEthel- 
sige  to  Swend.  The  direct  evidence  for  this  comes  only  from 
sources  which  are  greatly  mixed  up  with  legendary  matter. 
Langebek  (iii.  252)  has  collected  three  Church  legends  of  the 
origin  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lady,  from  one  of 
which  I  copy  the  part  which  concerns  the  history  of  iEthelsige ; 

"  £0  tempore,  quo  Wilhelmus  Dux  Normannorum  potentissimus, 
prostrato  Rege  Anglorum  Haraldo,  Angliam  sibi  subjedsset,  contigit 
ut  Danorum  Rex,  audita  morte  Haraldi  consanguinei,  venire  in 
Angliam  disponeret,  ut  et  mortem  ejus  vindicaret  et  terram  sibi 
snbigeret)  quam  dicebat  suam  esse ;  quo  audito,  Wilhelmus  omnia 
castra  Angliee  militibus  et  expensis  fortissime  munivit,  et  ad  re- 
sistendum  Danis  se,  quantum  poterat,  prseparavit.      Inito  autem 
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consilio  cam  suis  optimatibiiSy  Abbatem  Helsinuxn,  Timm  pni- 
dentem  ac  Deo  ac  beaUe  Yii^gini  devotissimumy  in  Dadam  nami, 
at  et  propositam  Begis  agnosoeret  et  pro  pace  obtinendft  a  Bege 
Danomin,  qoantum  esset  sibi  poedbile,  laboraret. 

''NaviganB  i^tor  yenerabiliB  Abbas,  in  Dadam  prospere  Tenit^ 
Regique  se  pnesentaoB,  monera  ac  servitia  ex  parte  'Wilbelmi  noTi 
Begis  Anglue  obtalit,  ac  proceres  terree  moneribos  honoraTit 
Beyerenter  igitor  a  Bege  Danoram  reoeptus  et  habitusy  non  modieo 
tempore  apad  earn  mansit.  Tandem  qaom  negotia  pro  quiboB 
missas  fderat  ad  placitam  peregisset,  lioentilt  redeandi  a  Bege 
d&iA,  iter  per  mare  cam  wmub  aggressos  est."  (iii.  253.) 

The  stoiy  will  also  be  found  at  greater  length  in  an  English 
poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  quoted  bj  Sir  Heniy  ELlis,  ii.  99. 

It  is  of  course  open  to  any  one  to  accept  the  fiacts  that  JSthel- 
sige  took  refoge  in  Denmark  during  his  outlawry  and  that  he 
afterlifards  returned,  but  to  look  on  the  story  of  the  embassy  as 
a  legend  growing  out  of  these  fieuHs,  devised  to  explain  his  presence 
in  Denmark*  But  the  three  lessons  given  by  Langebek,  thou^ 
they  run  off  into  an  ecclesiastical  legend,  are  yet  perfectly  probable 
and  consistent  in  their  description  of  the  political  state  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  unlikely,  but  quite  the  contrary,  in  William's 
sending  an  embassy  to  Swend.  Indeed  the  singular  failure  of 
Swend  to  send  help  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  moot 
effectual,  his  not  coming  in  person  at  all,  might  of  themselyes 
suggest  that  'William's  power  of  intrigue  had  been  at  work.  To 
employ  an  Englishman  and  a  friend  of  Harold  for  sudi  an  office 
would  be  a  matter  of  obvious  policy.  On  the  whole  the  balance  of 
probability  seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  embassy. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii  105)  seems  to  have  confounded  i£thelsige 
with  his  predecessor  .^Hfrnne.     See  vol.  iL  pp.  37a,  621. 


NOTE  Q.   p.  141. 

The  Lands  of  Qttha  and  heb  Family  in  the  West. 

The  Exeter  Domesday  is  fiiU  of  entries  as  to  the  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Godwine  in  the  Western  shires.  They  were  almost 
wholly  held  by  the  Eling  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  entered  together  in  great  masses  under  differ»it 
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titles,  which  vary  somewhat  in  different  shires.  Of  the  great  heads 
of  Crown  hinds,  the  first  (75),  headed  ^  Dominicatos  Regis  ad 
Regnnm  pertinens  in  Deveneseir^"  contains  nothing  which  had 
belonged  to  Qodwine's  fiunily,  and  nearly  all  the  estates  there 
entered  had  been  held  by  King  Eadward  himself.  The  like  is  the 
case  with  the  next  head  (80),  "  Dominicatos  B^;is  in  Sumer- 
setl"  But  the  next  head,  **  Dominicatus  B^is  in  Deyenescirt" 
(84),  consists,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lordship,  wholly  of 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  Qytha  and  her  sons.  The  members 
of  the  fiunily  who  appear  under  this  heading  are  Oytha  herself, 
Eadgyth,  Harold,  and  Leofwine.  The  names  are  spelled  in  various 
ways,  and  in  one  place  (90)  Oytha  appears  simply  as  ''  mater 
Haraldi  Comiti&"  In  90  is  the  entry,  '^Teme  Regis  dominic» 
in  Coma  Ghdliie,"  consisting  of  twelve  lordships  which  had  been 
held  by  Harold,  answering  to  the  entry  in  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, 120,  which  has  the  note  at  the  end,  ''Has  prsescriptas  xii. 
terras  tenuit  Heraldus  Comes  T.  R.  K"  Then  (94)  follows  the 
heading,  *^  Terrse  Regis  quas  tenuit  Qodwinus  Comes  et  filii  ejus  in 
Sumersetl"  The  lands  under  this  head  had  belonged  to  Gytha, 
Harold,  Tostig,  <'  Godwinus  filius  Haroldi  Comitis"  (96), ''  Ounnilla 
fiHa  Comitis  Qoduini"  (96,  99),  and  Eddeva  (97),  of  whom  more 
anon.  In  104  is  a  distinct  entry  of  "  Terra  Editd»  Reginse  in 
SomersetA."  Also  in  26  is  the  entiy,  '*  Dominicatus  R^is  in 
Dorsetfi,"  consisting  of  seven  lordships  which  had  been  held  by 
Harold^  six  which  had  been  held  by  King  Eadward,  one  by  Gytha 
under  the  name  of  *'  mater  Haroldi  Comitis,"  and  two  churches  at 
Dorchester  and  elsewhere  held  by  Brihtweard  the  priest. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  lands  of  the  house  of  Qodwine  formed 
a  huge  part  of  the  Crown  lands  kept  by  William  in  the  Western 
shires.  Only  very  small  portions  of  them  were  allowed  to  pass  into 
any  other  hands,  and  those  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  William's 
brother  Earl  Robert.  The  conquest  of  the  West  was,  alone  among 
William's  later  successes,  a  distinct  triumph  over  the  house  of 
Oodwine.  He  seems  to  have  purposely  kept  their  lands  in  his  own 
hands  as  a  sort  of  trophy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  house  of  Qodwine  who  appear  in  this 
listy  the  Lugest  holdings  are  those  of  Oytha»  Eadgyth,  and  Harold, 
Leofwine  has  several  lordships  in  Devonshire;  in  Somerset  only 
one  for  certain,  namely,  Combe  (Exon,  142 ;   Exchequer^  87  &), 
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which  had  passed  to  Bishop  Odo.  The  Leofwine  who  appears  in 
Exchequer,  91  b,  pa;  Ezon,  252,  can  hardly  be  the  Earl.  Tostig 
appears  as  the  owner  of  a  single  lordahip  only,  that  of  Winsford  in 
Somerset.  Gyrth  holds  nothing  in  the  West.  Wulfiioth  does  not 
appear  among  his  brothers,  but  some  of  the  lands  which  appear  in 
the  Western  shires  aa  held  T.  B.  E.  by  men  named  Wulfiioth  may 
have  been  his  property  (see  Dorset,  83  h;  Somerset,  91  h,  95; 
Devonshire,  103,  106,  109  6,  no  h,  in,  in  b,  1x3  6,  114  b, 
116,  117 ;  Cornwall,  122  b,  123,  123  6).  But  it  is  perhaps  more 
likely  that,  like  Harold's  sons  Eadmund  and  Magnus,  he  had  not 
receiYed  any  lands  on  account  of  his  youth.  Among  the  less  known 
memb^B  of  the  family,  two  ScMoerset  lordships  are  held  by  Ounhild 
the  daughter  of  Qodwine,  and  two  by  Gk>dwine  the  son  of  Harold* 
There  remains  only  the  entry  of  Eddeva  in  Ezon,  97.  She  can 
hardly  be  the  Lady,  whose  lands  in  Somerset  are  entered  under  a 
separate  head.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  here  another  trace  of 
Eadgyth  Swanneshalst 


NOTE  R.  p.  141. 
Thb  CHiLDBSiJr  OF  Habold. 

Of  the  sons  of  Harold,  Godwine  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (see 
above,  p.  225),  and  he  and  his  two  brothers  Eadmund  and  Magnus 
are  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Florence  (see  p.  225,  and  below, 
Note  DD).  Two  daughters,  Ounhild  and  Gytha^  ars  known  to  us 
from  other  sources.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  127)  quotes  Gapgrave  for 
a  stoiy  of  Ounhild,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cured  by  Saint 
Wulfstan.  This  may  be  the  Ounhild  who  held  seven  hides  of  land  at 
Kingston  in  Sussex  of  Harold.  (Domesday,  28  6,  ''Gunnild  tennit  de 
Heraldo.")  Of  Oythawehearmore.  According  to  Snorro  (Johnston, 
220;  Laing,  iiL  97),  ^  Oyda  Harallds-ddttir"  married  Valdimar 
King  of  Holmgard,  the  son  of  King  Jaroslaf  and  of  Ingigerd  the 
daughter  of  King  Olaf  of  Sweden.  By  him  she  had  a  son  Harold, 
from  whose  daughters  Malfrid  and  Ingibioig  most  of  the  Kings  of 
the  North  seem  to  have  sprung.  Sazo  (207)  teUs  us  how  two  sons 
of  Harold  took  shelter  along  with  their  sister  at  the  eourt  of  their 
kinsman  King  Swend^  by  whom  the  sister,  whose  name  is  not 
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■kentioned,  was  given  in  marriage  to  King  Waldemar,  and  a 
▼agoe  aooount  is  given  of  their  descendants ;  ''  Cnjua  filii 
duo  eonfestim  in  Daniam  com  sorore  migrant.  Quos  Sueno, 
patemi  coram  meriti  oblitos,  oonsanguinesB  pietatis  more  excepit^ 
paeUamqne  Rntenorum  Regi  Waldemaro,  qui  et  ipse  Jarizlayns  a 
sois  est  appeDatus,  nnptam  dedit  Eidem  postmodnm  nostri 
temporis  dnx,  ut  sanguinis  ita  et  nominis  hnres,  ex  filii  nepos 
obyenit.''  By  Holmgard  is  meant  Novgorod  and  Northern  Russia 
generallj  (see  Karamsin,  Histoire  de  Bussie,  ii.  411).  I  cannot 
pretend  to  any  minute  knowledge  of  Russian  history,  but,  from 
such  light  as  I  can  find  in  Earamsin  and  the  Art  de  Vernier  les 
Dates  (ii  112),  I  cannot  identify  these  princes.  Jaroslaf,  who 
reigned  firom  1019  to  1055,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  grandson  of  the 
name  of  Vladimir,  one  of  whom  is  doubtless  intended.  But  the  son 
died  in  1052  (Karamsin,  ii.  40),  and  whether  the  grandson,  Vladimir 
son  of  TTsevolod,  who  reigned  from  1 1 1 3  to  1 1 25,  married  a  daughter 
of  oar  Harold  I  cannot  say.  Karamsin  (ii.  39,  211,  417)  accepts 
the  marriage,  but  seemingly  not  from  any  Russian  authorities,  and 
he  certainly  knows  of  no  Bussian  prince  named  Harold.  Vladimir^s 
son  and  successor  was  Mstislaf,  who  reigned  at  Kief  from  11 25  to 
1 132.  Lappenberg  (557)  says,  ''Die  Sohne  flohen  nach  Irland, 
Gfythe  zu  ihres  Vaters  Vetter  Svend  von  Danemark  und  wurde  mit 
Waldemar,  Czar  von  Russland,  des  Wsewold  Sohn,  vermahlt^  dem 
aie  den  Sohn  Mistislav-Harold  und  durch  diesen  eine  femere 
erlanchte  Nachkommenschaft  gab."  But  I  do  not  know  Lappeu- 
berg's  authority  for  giving  any  Russian  Prince  the  double  name  of 
Mistislav-Harold. 

I  have  already  hinted  (see  p.  142  and  vol.  iii.  p.  764)  that  these 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Harold  were  most  likely  the 
children  of  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  None  of  the  three  sons  who 
were  grown  men  in  1068  could  have  been  children  of  Ealdgyth. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  either  of  the  daughters  was  hers.  Sir  Henry 
EUis  (ii.  80)  and  Lappenberg  (557)  assume  a  former  marriage  of 
Harold,  of  which  they  make  these  children  the  ofispring,  but 
they  quote  no  authority  for  such  a  marriage,  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  easier  to  make  them  children  of  Eadgyth.  And  their 
position  and  thai  of  their  mother  may  have  been  as  good  as  that  of 
Sprota  and  "  the  other  i£lfgifu  "  and  their  sons. 

As  to  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  it  is  certain  (see  Florence, 
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X087)  that  Harold  had  a  son  Wulf  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Normandjy  and  was  released  by  William  on  his  death-bed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  genealogy  in  Florence  (i.  276)  gives  Harold 
a  son  by  Ealdgyth  bearing  his  own  name ;  "  De  Eegini  Aldgithd, 
Comitis  iESlfgari  fili^  habuit  filiam  Haroldum."  And  again,  in 
William  of  Malmesbnry's  (iy.  329)  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Anglesey  in  1098,  we  read  how  Magnus  of  Norway  came  "  cum 
Haroldo  filio  Haroldi  Regis  quondam  Anglic."  The  statement 
about  Wulf  is  so  distinct  that  we  cannot  reject  it^  and  a  son  of 
Harold  who  had  no  share  in  the  warfare  of  his  brothers  in  the 
West,  but  who  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  William,  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  a  son  of  Ealdgytih,  most  likely  taken  at  Chester. 
But  the  statement  which  gives  Harold  a  son  of  bis  own  name  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  other.  Any  child  of  Harold  and 
Ealdgyth  must  have  been  bom  after  his  father's  death ;  bat  Wulf 
and  Harold  may  have  been  posthumous  twins,  like  the  two  sons — 
twins  certainly,  though  most  likely  not  posthumous— of  Eadmnnd 
Ironside  and  the  other  Ealdgyth.  In  this  case  we  must  suppose 
that  Harold  was  saved  like  Lewis  from-beyond-Sea  (see  vol.  L  p.  aoS), 
while  Wulf  was  taken. 

Gunhild  the  daughter  of  Harold  must  not  be  confounded  with 
her  aunt  of  the  same  name,  the  daughter  of  (Sodwine.  The  latter 
is. recorded  in  Domesday,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  her  epitaph.  See  Ellis,  iL  1 36,  and  the  fuller  account  in  a 
small  tract  on  the  two  Ounhilds,  the  daughter  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  L 
p.  505)  and  the  daughter  of  Qodwine,  published  at  Qfaent  in  1833^ 
for  a  sight  of  which  I  have  to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows ; 

''  Pater  noster :  Credo  in  Deum  Fatrem,  et  cetera  qusa  in  Simbolo 
Apostolorum  sunt  scripta. 

'^Gunildis  nobilissimis  orta  parentibus,  genere  Angla,  patre 
Gk)dwino  Comite,  sub  cujus  dominio  maxima  pars  nulitabat  Angliae, 
matre  GKtha,  illustri  prosapia  Dacorum  oriunda.  Hec  dum  voveret 
adhuc  puella  virginalem  castitatem,  desiderans  spirituale  conjugium, 
sprevit  connubia  nonnullorum  nobilium  prindpum.  Htecque  dum 
jam  ad  nubilem  ntatem  pervenisset,  Anglia  devicta  a  Willelmo. 
Normannorum  Comite  et  ab  eodem  interfecto  fratre  suo  B^  Anglo- 
rum  Haroldo,  relicta  patria,  apud  sanctum  Audomarum  aliquot 
i^nnos  exulans  in  Flandria,  Xp'm  quem  pie  amabal^  in  pectore 
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scilicet  semper  colebat  in  opere  circa  sibi  fanrnlanteB  hilaris  et 
modesta,  erga  extraneoB  benivola  et  jnstay  panperibos  larga,  suo 
corpori  admodam  parca;  quid  dicam,  adeo  at  omnibns  illecebris 
86  abfltinendo,  per  multos  annos  ante  sui  diem  obitns  non  vezeretor 
camibus,  neqne  qnidqnam  quod  sibi  dulce  visum  est  gustando,  sed 
Tix  necessaria  yitsB  capiendo,  cilido  induta^  ut  nee  etiam  quibusdam 
pateret  familiaribuBy  conflictando  cum  yiciis  vicit  in  virtutibus. 
Debinc  trauBiens  Bruggas,  et  ibi  transvolutis  quibusdam  annis  et 
inde  pertransiens  in  Dacia,  buc  reversa,  yirgo  transmigravit  in 
Domino,  Anno  incamationis  domini  millesimo  Lzxxvii,  nono 
kalendas  Septembris,  luna  xm.'* 


NOTE  a  p.  165. 


Eadnoth  the  Stallbb. 


Oim  slight  notices  of  Eadnotb  raise  a  certain  interest  in  him. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  find  out  as  much  as  we  can  about  a  man 
who  was  in  high  place  alike  under  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William. 
And,  if  there  b  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  forefather  of  a 
great  English  house,  the  pedigree  acquires  an  interest  which  does 
not  belong  to  those  pedigrees^  real  or  mythical,  which  go  up  only  to 
the  sharers  of  William's  spoils.  That  Eadnotb  was  Staller  under 
Eadward  appears  from  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  204,  which  also  shows  that  he 
was  Sherid  of  Hampshire.  In  that  writ  he  is  addressed  along 
with  Stigand  as  Archbishop  and  Harold  as  Earl.  But  he  does  not 
often  sign  the  charters  of  Eadward,  though  his  name  is  attached 
to  the  two  spurious  Westminster  charters  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  180,  189) 
with  the  title  of  "  Eadno^us  minister.''  In  Domesday  he  once  dis« 
tinctly  appears  as  **  Ednod  stalre,"  in  Berkshire,  58  b.  (This  estate 
had  passed  to  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  it  is  added  in  a  significant 
way,  "non  erat  tunc  in  Abbatii").  The  name  Eadnotb  is  a  com- 
mon one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  various  entries  under 
it  in  Domesday  belong  to  our  Eadnotb.  He  most  likely  is  the 
''  Ednod  dapifer  "  of  p.  69,  but  he  cannot  be  the  Ednod  (nor  yet  the 
Alnod)  of  p.  T  24  6.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eadnotb 
is  the  person  intended  by  some  of  the  entries  of  Alnod^  Alnodus, 
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Elnod,  in  Domesday.  Thoee  forms  ought  to  rqiresent,  not  Eadnotk, 
but  ^^nath»  Still  the  case  seems  dear,  and  all  that  we  can  do  Lb 
to  think  of  'OdiNr^cvr  and  Uly$9e»f  ^gidius  and  Oilei.  Eadnoth 
nndonbtedly  had  a  son  Harding,  who  was  living  when  William  of 
Mahnesbory  wrote,  and  of  whom  he  giyes  (iii.  254)  a  yery  curious 
description ;  '^  Yocabatur  is  Ednodus,  domi  belloque  Anglorum  tern- 
poribus  juxta  insignis,  pater  Herdiugi  qui  adhuc  superest,  magis 
consuetus  linguam  in  lites  acuere  quam  arma  in  bello  concutere." 
We  have  thus  a  Harding  son  of  Eadnoth  the  Staller,  and  we  hare 
farther  eyidence  of  his  connexion  with  Somerset  and  Deyonshire. 
''Heardinc  Eadno^es  sanu"  appears  among  the  witnesses  to  a 
Somerset  document  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iy.  234,  and  we  also  find  him 
selling  a  slaye  at  Topsham  in  Deyonshire;  ''Wulward  bohte 
Leouede  set  Hierdisge  Eadno^Ses  sane  wi%  y.  scill.  to  cepe  and  to  tolle" 
(Thorpe,  Dipl.  Angl.  648).  Among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed 
we  find  another  '*  Hierding "  not  further  described.  Harding  the 
son  of  Eadnoth  can  therefore  hardly  fail  to  be  the  same  person  as 
'*  Harding  filius  Alnod,"  who  appears  as  a  King^s  Th^n  in  Somer- 
set in  Domesday,  986,  and  who  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Harding 
who  is  mentioned  in  seyeral  following  entries.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  string  of  entries  in  Dorset  (80)  which  look  yery  much  as  if 
Alnodus,  Elnod,  Ednod,  were  used  indiscriminately.  Of  one  of  these, 
in  which  Elnod  appears  as  an  officer  of  Harold  and  an  agent  in 
one  of  his  alleged  spoliations  of  the  Church,  I  haye  spoken  in 
yol.  ii.  p.  548.  In  another  we  read,  "  Unus  tainus  tenuit  T.  K  K, 
et  Alnod  ti:dit  ab  eo  T.  B.  W.''  These  two  lead  us  to  a  singular 
entry  in  Wiltshire  (72  6)  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  second  edition 
of  my  second  yolume,  p.  546  ;  ''  Ednodus  tenuit  T.  B.  E. . . .  Hanc 
terram  abstuUt  Godwinus  Comes  Sanctie  MarisB  Wiltunensi,  et 
time  €am  recuperamt  Ednodus.**  This  looks  as  if  '^  Ednodus  **  had 
some  claim  on  the  land  earlier  than  the  claim  of  the  Abbey,  which 
was  asserted  on  his  behalf  by  Qodwine. 

There  can  then,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  as  to  identifyiog  Eadnoth 
the  StaUer  with  the  "Alnod,"  "Elnod,"  or  <*  Ednod"  of  the  western 
shires.  He  was  in  all  probability  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the 
favour  of  Godwine  and  Harold.  Of  his  earlier  estate  we  may 
perhaps  get  a  glimpse  in  a  Berkshire  entry  in  Domesday,  60; 
"  Ednod  tenuit  de  Heraldo,  et  non  potuit  ire  quolibet."  He  rose  to 
high  office  under  Eadward  ;  he  kept  it  under  Harold,  and  he  seem- 
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ingly  kept  it  under  William  ako.  And  he  would  also  seem,  like  so 
many  others,  to  have  abused  his  personal  or  official  influence  both 
under  Eadward  and  under  William.  He  left  a  son  who  was  aliye 
when  William  of  Halmesbnry  wrote,  and  who  appears  as  a  land- 
owner in  Domesday.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  no  part  of  his 
estates  passed  to  his  son.  Harding's  property  in  Somerset, 
where  we  are  most  certain  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  right 
Harding,  was  held  T.  B.  E.  by  '*  Toui,"  that  is  doubtless  "  Touid  " 
or  Tofig  (a  di£ferent  man  of  course  from  Tofig  the  Plroud), 
who  appears  as  Sheriff  of  Somerset  in  two  of  Eadward's  writs 
in  fiftvour  of  GKsa.  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  197, 199.)  This  does  not  prove 
that  Tofig  was  dispossessed  in  fitvour  of  Harding,  as  Harding  may 
have  inherited  from  Tofig.  One  Wiltshire  estate  under  the  name 
of  Harding  (74)  had  been  held  by  the  same  owner  T.  B.  E.  There 
is  a  most  curious  entiy  in  the  same  shire  (67  &),  how  Harding  held 
lands  of  the  Church  of  Shaftesbury  T.  B.  E.  which  at  the  Survey 
were  held  by  "  Turstinus,"  who  may  be  either  Thurstan  a  Dane 
or  Toustain  a  Frenchman.  It  is  added,  '^Hanc  terram  reddidit 
sponte  sui  ecdesie  Hardingus,  quia  in  vitft  suft  per  conventum 
debebat  tenere.''  But  in  Qloucestershire  (170  ()  Harding  holds 
lands  in  pledge  ("in  Tadimonio'*)  of  a  certain  Brihtrio,  which 
Brihtric  had  held  T.  B.  E.,  and  the  lands  held  by  him  in  Bucking- 
hamshire (153)  had  been  held  T.  B.E.  by  Wulfr^  and  others. 
There  were  other  lands  of  which  a  Harding,  whether  the  same  or 
another,  had  been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  various  foreign  owners. 
Lands  in  Wiltshire  had  passed  fr*om  him  to  the  Count  of  Mortain 
(68  b)  and  to  Count  Alberic  (69),  and  thence  to  the  Crown  (see 
p.  676.  This  looks  like  more  than  an  ofiicial  loss).  Others  in 
Warwickshire  (2396)  and  Leicestershire  (231  h)  had  also  gone 
to  Count  Alan  and  to  the  Crown,  and  others  in  Dorsetshire 
(82  &)  to  Bcrenger  Qiffard.  Nowhere  does  anything  of  Eadnoth's 
appear  in  the  hands  of  Harding.  This  apparent  confiscation  of 
the  estate  of  a  man  who  died  in  William's  service  suggests 
that  Harding  had  given  some  personal  offence  which  was  visited 
by  partial  loss  of  lands.  If  he  be,  as  is  most  likely,  the 
'*  Hsrdingus  Beginas  pincema"  who  signs  the  Waltham  charter 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  159),  he  probably  had  a  friend  at  court  to  plead 
for  him. 
As  to  the  descendants  of  Harding,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
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probable  tliat  this  Harding  was  the  father  of  Bobert  FLtB-Harding  of 
Bristol,  the  foreCither  of  the  seeond  line  of  the  Lords  of  Berkeley. 
Local  antiquaries  call  Harding  of  Bristol  a  son  of  "  the  King  of 
Denmark,"  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Kayor  of  Bristol, 
and  what  not.  The  unlikelihood  of  a  son  of  Swend  Estiithson  being 
in  the  seryioe  of  William  never  strikes  liiem.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  Thegn  holding  lands  in  Somerset 
and  Oloucestershire,  but  who  clearly  held  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
land  than  his  father,  and  who  was  of  the  peculiar  and  unwarlike 
disposition  described  by  'VHlUam  of  Malmesbury,  should  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  burghers  of  the  great  city  which  lay  on  the 
march  of  the  two  shires,  and  should  rise  to  eminence  among 
them. 

Another  question  remains.  I  was  once  inclined  to  identify  Ead* 
noth,  under  the  form  of  Elnod  or  Alnod,  with  another '' Alnod" 
whom  we  find  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  who^  curiously 
enough,  is  charged  with  deeds  of  wrong  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  the  Western  Eadnoth.  This  is  an  Alnod  who  seems 
to  be  specially  distinguished  as  ^  the  Eentishman,"  and  whom  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Kentish  JESthelnoth  whom 
William  took  with  him  on  his  first  yoyage  to  Normandy  (see  p.. 79)* 
In  Domesday  (3  b)  we  read  of  Middleton  in  Kent,  "  De  silvft 
Begis  habet  Wadardus  [our  old  friend  of  the  Tapestry]  tantum 
quod  reddit  xvi.  denarios  per  annum  et  dimidiam,  denam  tenet; 
quam  T.  B.  E.  quidam  villanus  tenuit,  et  Alnod  Gild  duas  partes 
cuidam  villano  per  yim  abstuUi"  Next  we  find  in  Buckinghsm- 
shire  (144  &,  145),  '' Alnodus  teignus  B.  E.,''  "  Alnodus  Gilt  teignus 
R.  E.,"  and  "  Alnod  Chentiscus  teignus  R.  E. ;"  and  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (230),  "Alnod  Cantuariensis."  To  identify  this  "Alnod" 
with  iEthelnoth  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  seems  at  lesst 
a  more  probable  conjecture  than  the  identification  of  Alnod  Gild 
with  Wulfnoth  the  son  of  Qodwine.  Sir  Heniy  Ellis  (ii.  ai)  takes 
this  from  Kelham  (174),  who  seemingly  takes  it  frt>m  a  Kentish 
county  history,  and  it  is  repeated  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about 
it,  but  without  any  reference  to  Kelham,  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Pearson's 
Historical  Maps,  p.  60.  But  this  notion  rests  only  on  the  unlucky 
guess  of  Kelham's  Kentish  writer,  who  seemingly  thought  that  "Gilt*' 
was  the  same  as  "  Glito,"  and  that  Wulfnoth  was  called  "  Gild " 
"from  the  royalty  of  his  kindred."    Now  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
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exactly  what  this  most  puzzling  title  of  '^  Gild  "  means ;  it  is  on* 
doabtedlj  applied  to  the  iEtheling  Eadgar,  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
people  who  are  clearlj  not  so  called  firom  the  royalty  of  their 
kindred,  of  whom  I  have  collected  instances  in  yol.  L  p.  374,  and 
more  fully  in  p.  649  of  the  second  edition.  Another  case  (Domes- 
day,  193  b),  **  Qoduinus  Cilt,  homo  EddeysB  pulchne,  qui  non  potuit 
recedere/'  might  almost  go  some  way  to  justify  M.  Emile  de 
Bonnechose's  explanation  (see  vol.  i.  p.  375)  of  ^'Cild"  by  "ehtarl 
ou  chef,'^  I  do  not  remember  that  the  title  of  "  Cild  "  is  ever  given 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  Of  the  possible 
possessionB  of  Wulfhoth  in  Somerset  and  Deyonshire  I  haye  spoken 
above,  p.  754. 


NOTE  T.  p.  165. 

BSIHTRIC   AND   MaTILDA. 

All  our  real  knowledge  of  Brihtric  comes  from  Domesday, 
father  was  named  JSlfgar  (163  5),  and  his  lands,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  granted  to  Queen  Matilda.  Of  many 
Brihtrics  in  the  Survey  the  one  with  whom  we  are  concerned  is 
most  likely  the  same  who  signs  the  Waltham  charter  with  the  title 
x>t  ''princeps"  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  159).  We  find  men  of  the  name 
in  Berkshire  (61  5,  6a,  63  b),  who  may  be  our  Brihtric,  and  others 
in  Somerset  (96,  98  6),  Cornwall  (124  6),  Gloucestershire  (170  5), 
who  cannot  be.  But  our  Brihtric  appears  distinctly  as  a  great 
landowner  in  most  of  the  Western  shires.  We  meet  him  in  Dorset 
(75  b,  Ezon,  30)  as  the  former  owner  of  three  lordships  held  by 
Queen  Matilda^  with  the  heading  ''  Has  subter  scriptas  terras  tenuit 
Hathildis  Beg^na,'*  and  in  Devonshire  (loi,  Exon,  100)  we  have 
the  still  more  distinct  heading,  **  Infra  scriptas  terras  tenuit  Brictric 
et  post  Matildis  Begina.''  The  Queen  however  had  not  received  the 
whole  of  Brihtric's  lands  in  Devonshire,  as  we  find  (11  a,  112  b) 
some  of  them  in  possession  of  William  of  Clavile,  and  in  one  place 
(Exon  370)  our  Brihtric  is  clearly  distinguished  as  '*  Bristricus 
filius  Algari"  from  another  who  is  called  '^Bristicus  Ulestanus." 
It  is  hopeless  to  ask  to  which  of  these  two  Brihtrics  those 
entries  in  the  same  shire  belong  to  which  we  have  no  further  due. 
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One  more  Devonshire  entry  mtut  be  maitioned.  Id  113  w« 
read,  "Bogerius  de  Bosli  tenet  de  B«ge  SAnfordej  Brictric 
tenebat  T.  R.  E.,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  entry  is  added,  "  Re^n& 
dedit  H<^rio  cnm  uxore  bo&."  In  Comwall  (mo)  we  find  an 
entry,  "Infra  scriptas  [terras]  Brictric  tenebat j  poet  Mathildia 
Regina."  We  paes  into  Qloncest«rBliire,  where  we  find  (163  A), 
"  Hoc  manerinm  [Clifort,  part  of  whidh  had  also  been  given  by  the 
Queen  to  Soger  of  Busli]  tenuit  Brictric  Alios  Algar  T.  K  E.,  et 
has  Bubecriptae  terras  aliorum  Teinomm  ipso  tempore  in  soft  potes* 
tate  habuit."  Then  fellow  hx  entries  with  the  note  at  the  end, 
"  Qni  T.  R.  E.  has  terras  teuebant  et  se  et  terras  soaa  sub  Brictriid 
poteetate  stibmiserant.''  One  of  theae  the  Qaeen  is  said  to  have 
granted  to  B«^;inald  the  Chaplain  and  John  tJie  Chamberlun. 
Then  follow  fonr  more  lordships  of  Kihtric  (indoding  Faiiferd, 
so  well  known  for  its  dkm^),  among  which  we  agun  meet  whlk 
the  Qneen's  name  and  of  her  grants  to  Uie  same  John  and  to  one 
Baldwin.  Another  Gloncestershire  lordship  of  Brihtric  the  son  of 
JEl^ur  had  passed  (166  b)  to  William  of  En.  We  find  him  again 
in  those  two  Qloucestershire  entries  (one  of  them  being  Hanley) 
which  appear  in  Kerefordshire  (160  b),  and  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  King.  Immediately  follows  the  Worcestershire  entry  of 
Bisley  (see  also  173),  where  we  find  Brihtric  bnying  land  on  lease 
from  Bishop  Lyfing.  It  is  needless  to  go  through  the  oountleoB 
entriee  of  the  same  name  in  various  parta  of  England,  in  many  of 
which  the  bearer  u  distinguished  in  some  way  or  other  inm  Brihtric 
the  son  of  jElfgar. 

We  thus  find  Brihtric  the  son  of  JEifgar  as  a  powerful  Thegn, 
one  to  whom  lesser  Thegna  found  it  expedient  to  commend  them- 
selves, through  the  whole  of  the  old  Wet^Aeyn,  and  also  in  the 
Bouth-westem  shires  of  Mercio.  We  see  also  that  his  lands  bad  a 
special  tendency  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Qneen  Hatilda.  He 
stands  oat  in  the  Survey  as  a  marked  man,  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  the  members  of  the  house  of  Qodwine.  As  for  the  legend  whid 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  test,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  grew  oat 
of  the  fact  that  Matilda  received  so  large  a  portion  of  Brihtric's 
lands,  or  whether  that  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  any  confirmation  of  the 
legend.  It  is  certainly  slightly  in  its  favour  that  it  describee 
Brihtric  as  being  seized  at  Hanley,  which  we  see  from  I>omesday  was 
really  one  of  his  lordships.     The  story  comes  from  the  Continuator 
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of  Wace,  and  will  be  found  in  EUiB,  iL  55,  and  Chroniqnes  Anglo- 
Normandes,  i.  73.  The  story,  aa  far  as  we  are  concemed  with  it, 
mns  thus; 


Laqnele  jado,  qant  fu  puodie, 
Ama  an  oonte  dengleterre 
Brictrich  Man  le  01  nomer 
Apres  le  rois  ki  fa  riche  ber ; 
A  loi  la  paoele  eDuera  messager 
Par  sa  amar  a  lui  proeurer, 
MeiB  Biiotrich  Maude  refusa 
Dane  ele  m'lt  se  ooruca^ 
Haatiuement  mer  passa 
E  a  Willaxn  bastard  se  maria : 
Qant  Willam  fu  corone 
£  Malde  sa  feme  a  raine  leue, 
Icele  Malde  se  purpensa 
Coment  vengier  se  purra 
De  Biictriche  Mau  kele  ama, 
Ki  a  femme  pr'ndre  la  refusa. 
Tant  enchanta  son  seignor, 
Le  rei  Willam  le  Conqueror, 


Ee  de  Brictrich  Mau  lad  grante 
De  fiiire  de  lui  la  yolente ; 
La  reine  par  tot  le  fist  guerreier 
K'ele  li  uolt  desheriter, 
Pris  fii  a  haneleye  a  son  macer, 
Le  ior  ke  Saint  Wlstan  li  ber 
Sa  chai>ele  auoit  dedio ; 
A  Wyncestre  fu  amene, 
Tlokes  morut  en  prison 
Brictrich  Mau  par  treison ; 
Qant  il  fa  mort  sens  heir  de  sei 
Son  heritage  seisit  le  Rei, 
E  cum  escbeit  tint  en  sa  main 
Dekes  il  feoffii  Bob't  fiz  haun : 
El  oueke  lui  de  Nonnandie 
Vint  od  mit  grant  cheualerie 
La  t're  ke  Brictrich  li  leissa 
Franohment  a  Robert  dona." 


We  find  the  stoiy  also  in  the  Ohronicle  of  Tewkesbuiyy  printed  in 
the  Monasticon,  ii.  60,  where  we  find  ''Hajlwardus  [^Ifweard, 
^thelweard,  or  what?]  Snew  dictus  propter  albedinem,  ex  illustri 
proeapiS  Regis  Edwardi  senioris  ortus,"  who  flonrishes  under 
^thelstan  in  930,  and  who,  with  his  wife  .^Slfgifu,  founds  in  980  a 
monastery  at  Cranborne,  to  which  he  makes  Tewkesbuiy,  of  which 
he  was  patron,  a  cell.  "  Hajlwardus  "  is  the  father  of  iElfgar  the 
lather  of  Brihtric,  a  piece  of  chronology  which,  as  usual,  attributes  a 
wonderfully  long  life  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  stoiy  then 
goes  on; 

^'  Postea,  yersS  vice,  scilicet  anno  Domini  idxTi.  Willielmus  Dux 
NormanniflB  Angliam  adquisivit,  qui  duxit  secum  nobilem  Tirum 
atque  juvenem,  Robertum  filium  Haymonis,  dominum  de  Astremer- 
yiM  in  Kormannid.  Et  quum  Matildis  Regina,  uxor  Conquestoris, 
haberet  nobilem  virum,  scilicet  dictum  dominum  Brictricum  Meaw, 
et  dominum  honoris  Glocestrise,  exosum,  eo  quod  nollet  ei  in  matri- 
monium  oopulari,  quum  ipse  esset  in  transmarinis  partibus  draa 
negotia  regia  imbassatoria,  et  ilia  erat  sola»  sed  postea  maritata 
domino  Willielmo  Conquestori,  quss  tempore  opportune  reperto, 
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licentiata  a  "Regey  Begeqne  jubente,  ipsom  in  manerio  suo  de  Han-* 
leyft  capi  fedt  et  Wyntoniam  adduci;  qui  ibidem  mortoas  et 
sepaltos  sine  liberifl  difloessit.  Rex  yero  Willielmus  dedit  honorem 
Brictrici  Matildi  Beginse,  quae  totum  honorem  Brictriciy  scilioet 
Oloucestrin,  quoad  yixit>  occupavit ;  mortnft  vero  ipsft  BeginS  anno 
Domini  iiItttiii.  mense  Aprili,  Bex  Willielmns  ipsnm  honorem  in 
manu  buA  coepit.  Defuncto  igitnr  Williehno  Conqaestore  anno 
Domini  iflxxxyii.  saooessit  sibi  WillielmuB  Bufus  filins  ejus.  late 
WillielmuB  processu  temporis  dedit  honorem  Brictrici  Boberfco  filio 
HaymoniB,  cum  omni  libertate  et  integritate  quibus  pater  suns  vel 
etiam  ipse  Brictricus  umquam  tenuerunt^  et  hoc  ^t  propter  magnos 
labores  quos  prsedictus  BobertuB  sastiDuit  cum  patre  suo." 

The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  how  much  of  this  story 
he  will  believe.  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  &cts  in  Domesday. 
There  b  nothing  there  about  the  Honour  of  Gloucester,  nothing 
about  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  poem 
says  nothing  about  Gloucester,  while  it  makes  William  the  Con- 
queror grant  Brihtric*s  lands  to  Bobert  Fits-Hamon,  which  is 
clearly  contradicted  by  Domesday.  The  chronicle  seems  to  reoord 
a  real  grant  of  William  Bufas  to  Bobert  Fitz-Hamon,  but  to  err  in 
making  Gloucester  a  possession  of  Brihtric's. 


NOTE  U.  p.  169. 

The  Possessions  of  Bobset  of  Mobtaik  ik  the  West. 

Bobert  of  Mortain,  the  half-brother  of  William,  appears  in 
Domesday  as  holding  a  larger  share  of  the  conquered  land  than 
any  other  one  man  in  William's  following.  He  holds  lands  in 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset^  Middle- 
sex, Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Oambridge,  North- 
hampton, Nottingham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  especially  Yorkshire. 
But  it  is  in  the  three  Western  shires,  and  above  all  in  that 
which  forms  his  own  Earldom,  that  his  possessions  assume  a 
special  and  systematic  character.  Bjb  estates  in  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  are  very  large,  but  in  Cornwall  they  are  more  than 
an  estate  however  large.  Bobert  holds  a  special  position  along 
with  Hugh  the  Wolf  in  Cheshire  and  Boger  of  Montgomeiy  in 
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SliropBhire.  He  holds  the  whole  shire  with  certain  comparatiyely 
small  exceptions.  In  Cornwall  however  there  were  some  Crown 
lands,  though  very  small.  All  the  rest  was  Robert's,  save  the 
lands  of  the  churches,  and  two  lordships  in  private  lay  handi9, 
one  in  those  of  Judhel  of  Totnes,  the  other  in  that  of  Gk>scelinus, 
who  also  appears  as  a  considerable  landowner  in  Devonshire. 
Bobert's  wide  and  reckless  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  strikes 
US  in  the  Survey  almost  at  a  glance.  At  the  head  of  page  121 
is  a  distinct  entiy ;  "  Hsb  in&a  scriptie  terras  sunt  ablatsB  Sancto 
Petroco;  Comes  Moritonensis  tenet  et  homines  ejus  de  eo.*'  A 
number  of  separate  notices  of  the  same  kind  follow,  and  they 
come  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  (183), 
where  we  have  a  smaUer  series  of  entries  with  the  heading  "  De 
£cclesi&  Sancti  Germani  ablata  est."  Elsewhere  (i8a,  470)  we 
find  a  curious  entry  of  an  incidental  wrong  done  by  the  Earl  to 
the  see  of  Exeter.  The  Bishop  had  a  matket  on  Sundays  in  his 
lordship  of  Saint  Qerman's,  which  was  brought  to  nothing  by  an 
opposition  market  set  up  by  the  Earl;  ''In  eS  mansione  erat  i. 
mercatum  eft  die  qud  Rex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  in  Dominicft 
die,  et  modo  adnihilatur  [ad  nihilum  redigitur,  Exchequer  1206] 
propter  mercatum  quod  ibi  prope  constituit  Comes  de  Moritonio 
in  quodam  suo  castro  in  e&dem  die."  A  more  direct  wrong  of  the 
same  kind  was  done  to  the  Canons  of  Sunt  Stephen's  in  their 
lordship  of  Lanscavetone  (i  20  6) ;  "  De  hoc  manerio  abstulit  Comes 
Moritonensis  unum  mercatum  quod  ibi  T.  R.  E.  jacebat  et  valebat 
XX.  solidos."  On  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  plaintive  lament 
from  the  Canons  of  Saint  Piran,  touching  two  estates  in  their 
manor  of  Lanpiran,  which  "  reddebant  canonicis  T.  R.  E.  firmam 
iv.  septimanarum,  et  decano  xx.  solidos  per  consuetudinem."  The 
entry  goes  on,  "  Harum  unam  tenet  Bemerus  de  Comite  Moritonensi, 
et  de  alift  hidd,  quam  tenet  Odo  de  Sancto  Pireano,  abstulit  Comes 
totam  pecuniam."  Complaints  of  the  same  sort  occur  throughout 
the  whole  record.  One,  specially  to  be  noticed,  is  the  alienation 
of  Gytha's  gift  of  Crowcombe  in  Somerset  from  the  church  of 
Winchester,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

The  special  objects  of  Robert's  spoliation  within  his  own  Earldom 
were  its  two  head  churches,  that  of  Saint  Qerman  and  that  of  Saint 
Petroc  at  Bodmin.  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  the  old  Cornish 
see  or  sees  is  examined  by  Mr.  Haddan  in  the  Appendix  D.  to  his 
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CoimcilB  and  Ecdesiastioal  Docmnents,  where  be  roles  that^  fhm 
981  to  the  merging  of  the  GomiBh  diocese  in  that  of  Devonshire, 
the  see  was  at  Sunt  Qerman's,  but  with  a  sort  of  second  cathedral 
at  Bodmin.  The  church  of  Bodmin  was  the  scene  of  manj  numu- 
missions  of  slaves  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  308  ;  Haddan,  676)  which  help  ns 
to  the  £»ct)  which  from  Domesday  we  should  hardly  have  guessed, 
that,  though  English  names  were  common  in  C!omwall  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries^  yet  Welsh  names  were  common  also.  Heavy 
as  the  hand  of  Earl  Bobert  fell  on  the  church  of  Saint  Petroc, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  accepting  the  story  (see  Mon.  AngL  ii. 
460)  that  he  seized  the  whole  of  its  lands.  Besides  the  lands  which 
Earl  Bobert  actually  seized,  there  is  also  (121)  a  suspiciouB  list  of 
lordships  which  he,  a  somewhat  too  powerful  tenant,  held  of  the 
church.  But  Saint  Petroc  still  held  six  lordships  in  his  own 
hands.  . 

As  for  the  two  mounts  and  the  two  monasteries  of  Saint 
Michael,  there  is  no  -doubt  that  the  lesser  one  in  Cornwall  was  in 
after  times  a  cell  to  the  greater  one  in  Normandy,  but  the  relations 
of  the  two  to  one  another,  and  of  both  to  Earl  Bobert,  at  the 
time  with  which  we  are  concerned,  are  anything  but  dear.  I 
have  elsewhere  (ii.  519,  520)  spoken  of  an  allied  charter  of 
Eadward  (Mon.  AngL  vii.  989)  which  professes  to  be  a  grant 
to  Saint  Michael  in  Normandy.  "  Tradidi  Sancto  MichaeU  Arch- 
angelo,  in  usum  fratrum  Deo  servientium  in  eodem  looo.  Sanctum 
Michaelem  qui  est  juxta  mare  cum  omnibus  appenditiis,  villis 
scilicet)  castellis,  agria,  et  caeteris  attinentibus."  Doubtful  as  this 
charter  is,  the  spuriousness  of  that  which  accompanies  it  from  the 
same  cartulary  is  0till  more  manifest.  Xhis  also  professes  to  be 
a  grant  of  the  Cornish  house  to  the  Norman  one,  made  by  Earl 
Robert ;  but,  to  pass  by  any  smaller  objections,  it  is  enough  that, 
though  it  is  dated  in  1085,  ^^  ^  signed  by  Queen  Matilda  who 
died  in  1083,  and  even  by  Bishop  Leofric  who  died  in  1072,  and 
is  followed  by  an  exemption  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  granted 
by  the  same  Prelate  '^  jussione  et  exhortatione  domini  mei  rever- 
entissimi  Gregorii  Paps,"  who  did  not  become  Pope  till  after 
Leofric*s  death.  In  Domesday  both  the  Norman  and  the  Cormsh 
Saint  Michael  appear,  but  there  is  no  hint  as  to  any  connexion 
between  the  two,  or  as  to  Earl  Sobert  standing  in  any  relation  to 
either  of  them,  except  his  usual  relation  of  a  spoiler.    Saint  Midiael 
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of  Cornwall  appears  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (lao  h),  and  more 
fully  in  Exon  (189) ;  and  we  read,  "  Sanctas  Michael  habet  i.  man- 
sionem  qu8B  Yocatur  Treiwal,  quam  tenuit  Brismarus  e&  die  qua  Bex 
£.  fuit  yiyns  et  mortuus.  .  .  .  De  hac  mansione  abstulit  Comes  de 
Moretonio  i.  de  prsedictis  ii.  hidis  quss  erat  de  dominicatu  beati 
MichaheliB."  This  is  the  only  meniaon  of  the  house  that  I  can  find, 
and  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  foundation  between  1066  and  1085. 
Brismar  was  a  man  of  large  property  in  all  the  three  shires,  who 
oontrired  to  keep  one  Somerset  lordship  (99,  Exon  455,  where  he 
is  distiDguished  as  '*  Brismarus  Anglicus  ").  He  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Cornish  Saint  Michael,  and,  if 
so,  he  must  have  founded  it,  or  at  least  have  given  this  estate, 
after  Eadward's  death.  At  all  events  we  have  no  trace  of  Earl 
Robert  in  any  sueh  character.  Elsewhere  (65)  the  Norman  Saint 
Michael  appears  as  holding  a  hide  of  land  and  two  churches  in  Wilt- 
shire on  lordships  held  by  the  King,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Earl  Harold  and  the  other  to  the  Lady  Eadgyth.  It  had  also  three 
lordships  in  Devonshire  (104),  two  of  which  had  belonged  to  Harold 
and  one  to  Gytha.  There  is  one  more  entry  in  Hampshire  (43) ; 
"Ecdesia  Sancti  Michaelis  de  Monte  tenet  de  Rege  i.  ecclesiam 
cum  i.  hid&  et  decimft  de  manerio  Basingestoches  .  .  .  Walterius 
EpiscopuB  [Herefordensis  sc]  tenuit  de  Bege,  sed  non  erat  de 
episcopatu  suo."  It  seems  plain  then  that  whatever  posses- 
sions in  England  were  held  by  the  Norman  Saint  Michael  were 
acquired  after  William's  accession,  and  that,  whoever  was  the 
founder  of  the  Cornish  house,  it  was  not  Earl  Robert.  A  note 
in  the  Honasticon.(vii.  989)  speaks  of  another  tradition  as  naming 
Robert's  son  William  as  the  person  who  gave  the  Cornish  house 
to  the  Norman  one.  Here  we  most  likely  have  the  clue  to  the 
mistake. 


NOTE  W.   p.  174. 

The  Condition  of  Woscsstebshibb  under  William. 

Ttx  matter  of  this  note  also  is  transferred  to  the  examination  of 
Domesday  in  the  next  volume. 
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NOTE  X.  p.  179. 

Thjb  Titles  of  QuxEiir  and  Lady. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  words  of  the  Ghronide  quoted  in 
the  text  the  Ltidy  Matilda  is  said  to  be  hallowed  to  Queen,  The 
passage  is  not  unlike  an  earlier  one  in  1 05 1 ,  where  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler  (see  vol.  iL  p.  156)  says  of  Eadgyth,  "  ]«  forlet  se  cyng 
]«  hkefdiauy  seo  wses  gehalgod  him  to  cwene^'  Otherwise  Eadgyth 
is  always  spoken  of  as  Lady  down  to  the  day  of  her  death  (see  p. 
587).  With  this  exception,  from  the  coronation  of  Matilda  onwards 
''  cwen  "  becomes  the  usual  word ;  see  the  Chronicles  in  1083, 1 100, 
1115, 1 1 18,  1119,1121,  X123, 1126;  besides  1097  and  iioo  where 
it  is  applied  to  Mai^garet  of  Scotland,  and  in  1 140  to  a  French  Queen. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  **  Lady"  was  still  the  regular 
title  in  English,  "E^ina"  had  long  been  familiarly  used  in  Latin. 
This  difference  is  analogous  to  that  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  iii. 
p.  632  with  regard  to  the  wives  of  Earls,  who  in  English  have  no 
title,  but  whom  the  Norman  writers  freely  call  *'  Comitissa."  Lti 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  72  the  words  *^  Leofric  eorl  and  his  gebedda  "  become 
in  the  Latin  version  more  reverentially  ''Leofricus  comes  etGbdgiva 
comitissa.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the  Empress  Matilda  is 
'' Anglitt  Normanniseque  Domina''  (WilL  Malm.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  42, 
44),  and  BO  in  a  charter  in  Bymer  (L  14) ;  "  Matilda  Lnperatrix, 
Henrici  Regis  filia,  et  Anglorum  Domina."  But  a  Queen  regnant 
was  something  wholly  new  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 
and  the  word  "  cwen  "  probably  still  so  Cat  kept  its  elder  meaning 
of  wife  as  to  seem  hardly  suited  to  one  who  ruled  in  her  own  right. 
Li  the  Chronicle  (1140)  Matilda  is  throughout  called  '' ^emperice,** 
while  the  other  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  appears  as  "  ]>e  kingea 


cuen," 


NOTE  Y.  p.  185. 
The  Nobthebk  Cahpaions  of  William. 

Thbrb  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  details  of  William's 
campaigns,  especially  in  the  North  of  England.  But  the  difficulty 
mainly  arises,  not  from  actual  contradictions  in  our  authorities,  but 
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from  one  writer  recording  or  dwelling  on  points  which  another 
passes  by  more  lightly  or  leaves  ont  altogether.  We  have  seen 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  narratives  of  the  banishment 
and  of  the  return  of  Gkniwine.  Only  now  we  have  to  compare,  not 
the  narratives  of  Englishmen  of  different  districts  or  different 
politics^  but  the  narratives  of  men  of  different  and  hostile  nations. 
But  it  is  due  to  both  English  and  Norman  accounts  to  say  that  they 
are  less  coloured  by  national  prejudices  than  we  might  have  looked 
for.  The  English  writers  were  too  sad  for  mere  abuse  of  their 
conquerors,  and,  though  the  Normans  indulge  in  plenty  of  swelling 
words,  I  see  no  reason  to  charge  them  with  direct  perversion  of 
£u!t8.  There  was  not  the  same  motive  for  falsehood  now  as 
when  they  were  dealing  with  the  hated  names  of  Qodwine 
and  Harold.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  Norman  narrative  is 
much  fuller  than  the  English  one.  It  is  also  much  more  continuous, 
the  English  story  being  in  some  places  quite  fragmentary.  Still 
it  supplies  many  important  details  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Norman  version. 

Our  main  Norman  account  is  that  of  Orderic,  founded  upon 
William  of  Poitiers  (see  521  C).  But  from  those  parts  where 
William's  own  narrative  is  preserved  we  can  see  that  Orderic  only 
followed  and  did  not  always  servilely  copy.  On  the  English  side 
we  have  the  accounts  in  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroni- 
cles, of  which,  during  these  years,  Worcester  is  by  fisir  the  fuller. 
Florence  doubtless  had  this  narrative  before  him,  and  it  forma 
the  groundwork  of  his  own  story;  but  he  is  now  no  longer 
a  mere  translator  or  harmonizer,  but  a  distinct  source.  He 
could  have  heard  the  story  from  the  lips  of  Saint  Wulfstan. 
Florence's  history  again  forms  the  groundwork  of  that  of  Simeon, 
or  whatever  we  are  to  caU  the  Northern  interpolator,  who,  so  fisu-  as 
he  copies  Florence,  copies  him  far  more  servilely  than  Florence 
himself  copies  the  Chronicler.  But  he  puts  in  large  and  most 
important  insertions  relating  to  Northern  affairs,  of  which  men  at 
Worcester  were  contented  with  a  mere  sketch.  His  details  are 
often  so  full  as  to  make  us  wish  for  a  Western  interpolator  to 
match,  but  for  our  details  in  that  part  of  England  we  have  to  go 
chiefly  to  the  enemy. 

The  first  place  where  aur  two  sets  of  authorities  seem  to  divetge 
is  at  the  very  beginning  of  William's  Northern  warfiure.    l%e 
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Worcester  Chronicler  (1067),  after  recording  the  hJl  of  Exeter, 
records  the  flight  of  Eadgar  to  Scotland  in  these  words ;  "  And  ytes 
snmeres  Eadgar  cild  for  dt  mid  his  moder  Agatha  and  hia  twam 
sweostran  Margareta  and  Christina  and  Mssrlasw^en  and  fela 
godra  manna  mid  heom,  and  oomon  to  Scotlande,''  ftc  Then 
follows  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another  note.  Then  the  Chronicler 
retoms  to  Exeter  and  records  the  flight  of  Gytha.  Then  come 
the  King's  Easter  at  Winchester  and  the  Queen's  coronation  at 
Pentecost.  Then  WiUiam  hears  of  hostile  moyements  in  the  North, 
and  goes  and  bnilds  castles  at  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  and 
elsewhere.  Then  "  Gospatric  eorl  and  ]«  betstan  menn  foron  into 
Scotlande."  Lastly  comes  the  aoconnt  of  the  landing  of  Harold's 
son  or  sons  and  the  death  of  Eadnoth. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  account  there  is  one  great  breach  of 
chronological  order.  The  flight  of  Eadgar,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
the  summer,  is  put  before  William's  Easter  Feast  on  March  23,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  thrust  in  between  two  events 
so  closely  connected  as  the  surrender  of  Exeter  and  the  flight  of 
Qytha.  Florence,  evidently  with  this  Chronicle  before  him,  cor- 
rects the  order  of  events.  The  flight  of  Oytha  is  put  in  its  natural 
place.  The  flight  of  Eadgar  is  put  immediately  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Matilda,  the  later  passage  about  the  flight  of  Gospatric  and 
others  is  left  out,  and  the  account  (1068X  stands  thus;  'Tost  hsc 
Marleswein  et  Gospatric  et  quique  NorthumbransB  gentis  nobiliores, 
Regis  austeritatem  devitantes,  et  ne,  sicut  alii,  in  custodiam  mitte- 
rentur  formidantes,  sumptis  secum  Clitone  Eadgaro  et  matre  su& 
AgathS,  duabusque  sororibtis  suis  Margaretfi  et  Christinfi,  navigio 
Scottiam  adierunt,  ibidemque,  Begis  Scottorum  Malcolmi  pace, 
hiemem  exegerunt."  Florence  alsa  leaves  out  the  account  of  the 
Northern  movement  given  in  the  Chronicle,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  the  flight  of  Eadgar  which  led  to  William's  march  to 
Nottingham  and  York. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle  leaves  out  all  these  events  except  the 
flight  of  Eadgar.  Lnmediately  after  the  remarkable  passage  describ- 
ing William's  return  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  127  come  the  worde^ 
"  And  ]>e8  sumeres  for  Eadgar  did  ut,  and  Mnrleswegen  and  fela 
manna  mid  heom,  and  foran  to  Scotlande,  and  ce  cyng  Meloobn  hi 
ealle  underfeng,  and  genam  )»e8  cildes  swuster  to  wife,  Maigaretan." 
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In  all  this  we  hare  no  mention  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere ;  the 
Nonoaii  account  in  Orderic  is,  during  the  present  year,  equally 
ailent  about  Eadgar,  MserleBwegen,  and  Gospatric.  The  Northern 
movement  which  b^;an  after  the  Queen's  coronation  is  attributed 
to  the  brother  Earls,  and  is  described  at  much  greater  length 
(see  p.  i8a).  William  sets  out  to  quell  the  revolt,  and  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  submit  at  Warwick  (see  p.  192).  Then  William 
goes  on  to  Nottingham,  York,  &c. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  accounts  together,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
as  to  accepting  the  revolt  and  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
on  the  strength  of  the  Norman  account.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
the  Chroniclers  should,  from  whatever  cause,  have  left  out  the  doings 
of  the  two  Earls  than  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  have  invented 
an  elaborate  romance  without  any  obvious  motive.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  just  as  little  reason  to  distrust  the  English  account  of 
the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  companions.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
direct  contradiction  between  the  two  stories.  If  we  take  them  as 
two  isolated  events,  happening  without  any  reference  to  each  other, 
there  is  not  only  no  contradiction  but  no  difficulty.  The  real 
difficulty  is  that  we  can  hardly  fancy  the  two  events  taking  place 
without  some  reference  to  each  other.  A  flight  of  the  leading 
Northumbrian  Thegns  to  Scotland  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place 
just  at  the  same  time  as  a  great  stir  in  Northumberland,  followed 
by  a  Bubmisaion  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to  William,  unless  the 
two  things  had  something  to  do  with  one  another.  The  obvious 
explanation  would  1be  that  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  two 
different  accounts  had  a  share  in  the  Northern  movement,  that 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  dealt  with  their  'comrades  as  they  had  dealt 
both  with  Harold  and  with  Eadgar,  that  they  submitted  to  William 
and  were  again  received  to  favour,  while  the  more  stout-hearted  sought 
shelter  in  Scotland  till  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  next 
year.  This  is  in  itself  a  probable  and  consistent  narrative.  The 
only  question  is  whether  it  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  words 
of  the  Chronicles,  ''And  Jtobs  sumeres  Eadgar  cild  for  ut,"  &c. 
At  first  sight  these  words  would  certainly  not  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  going  out  of  Eadgar  and  his  companions  was  the  con- 
sequence of  something  which  could  be  called  a  campaign.  The 
motive  assigned  by  Florence  for  their  going  out  looks  still  less 
like  it.     His  account  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  men  who  were 
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liying  in  William's  court,  or  at  any  rate  were  wholly  in  his  power. 
Yet  the  words  of  the  Chronicle,  "  for  ut "  (see  p.  256),  may  be  taken 
as  pointing  to  something  like  warlike  doings  on  the  part  of  Eadgar 
and  the  others,  and,  if  so,  we  must  throw  aside  Florence's  interpreta-^ 
iion  of  their  motives  as  an  unsuccessful  guess  on  his  part.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  who,  except  perhaps  Abbot  Qodric 
of  Winchcombe  (see  p.  177),  had  been  as  yet^  in  any  strict  sense, 
imprisoned  by  William.  It  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  language 
to  call  the  actual  position  of  the  iEtheling  and  the  Earls  at 
William's  court  an  imprisonment,  but  Florence  clearly  conceiyes 
them  as  dreading  the  fi&te  of  some  other  unknown  persons  who 
were  imprisoned  in  a  more  literal  sense.  Considering  then  the 
chronological  confusion  with  which  the  events  of  the  year  are  told 
in  the  Chronicle,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  date  "  |ifes 
sumeres"  points  to  the  time  when  Eadgar  and  Ck)6patric  left 
William's  court  to  join  the  Northern  reyolters,  and  that  the  later 
account  of  ''  Gbspatric  eorl  and  ^  betstan  menu"  points  to  their 
flight  to  Scotland  after  the  submission  of  Eadwine  and  Horkere. 
If  this  be  allowed,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in  the  two  nar- 
ratives ;  only  each  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other. 

The  events  of  the  year  1069  are  by  some  chronological  confusion 
divided  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  into  two  years,  while  in 
Worcester  they  are  wrongly  placed  under  1068.  Mr.  Thorpe  has 
further  increased  the  confusion  by  dividing  the  Worcester  entries 
between  the  two  years  without  manuscript  authority.  See  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  205.  If  we  read  them  consecuiively  as  the 
events  of  a  single  year,  they  form  a  consistent  narrative,  and  one 
which  quite  agrees  with  the  account  in  Orderic.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicle  records  much  the  same  events  as  the  Worcester  text, 
only  it  places  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop  ^thelric  quite  out  of 
place,  namely  before  the  coming  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  autumn 
of  1069,  whereas  it  certainly  did  not  happen  till  the  beginning  of 
1070.  William  grants  the  Northern  Earldom  to  Bobert  of 
Comines,  who  is  killed  at  Durham.  This  is  recorded  by  both 
Chroniclers  and  by  Orderic,  and  wie  get  minuter  details  of  the 
same  event  from  the  Northumbrian  writers  (see  p.  325).  Then 
comes  the  first  revolt  of  York,  which  is  also  told  in  all  three 
accounts,  only  Orderic  gives  details  which  are  not  in  the  Chronicles, 
especially  the  death  of  Robert  Fitz-Richard.    All  agree  as  to  the 
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presence  of  Eadgar  and  a  large  body  of  Northumbrians,  only,  while 
the  Chroniclers  name  no  one  except  Eadgar,  Orderic  mentions  also 
Gospatric  and  Mcerleswegen.  All  mention  the  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  English  ("  ceteri  sunt  fugati"),  and  the  Chroniclers  distinctly 
add  that  the  ^theling  went  back  to  Scotland.  Then  in  Orderic 
and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  comes  the  second  expedition  of 
Harold's  sons^  the  details  of  which  I  shall  discuss  in  Note  DD. 
Then  comes  the  Danish  capture  of  York  and  all  that  followed  it 

In  all  this  there  is  no  contradiction  between  Orderic  and  the 
English  Chroniclers.  But  now  comes  the  singular  fact  that  in  the 
narrative  of  Florence  the  coming  of  Robert  of  Comines  to  Durham 
and  the  first  revolt  of  York  are  left  out.  That  is  to  say,  he  leaves 
out  all  that  appears  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1068,  all 
that  appears  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  that  year,  except 
the  Devonshire  expedition  of  Harold's  sons.  Florence  in  short 
records  nothing  between  their  two  expeditions  in  1068  and  in 
1069. 

Now  Florence  certainly  wrote  with  one  or  both  of  the  Chronicles 
before  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  arrange  under  their 
proper  years  the  events  which  they  record  with  some  chronological 
confusion.  His  services  in  this  way  I  fully  accept,  and  I  have 
taken  his  chronology  as  the  groundwork  of  my  own  narrative. 
But  are  we  therefore  to  follow  him  when  he  leaves  out  several 
important  events  which,  however  confused  may  be  the  chronology, 
are  told  in  the  Chronicles  with  perfect  distinctness  and  are  con* 
firmed  by  other  authorities  1  The  story  of  Robert  of  Comines  no 
one  would  probably  reject,  told  as  it  is  in  both  Chronicles,  in 
Orderic,  in  Simeon's  Durham  History,  and  in  the  Northern  inter- 
polations of  Florence,  whether  those  come  firom  Simeon  or  from  any 
one  else.  The  first  revolt  of  York  is  not  quite  so  dear.  A  revolt  of 
York  in  the  spring,  in  which  Eadgar  appears  and  which  William 
comes  to  crush  in  person,  might  be  easily  taken  for  a  mere  fore- 
stalling of  that  undoubted  revolt  of  York  in  the  autumn  at  which 
also  Eadgar  appeared,  and  which  also  William  put  down  in  person. 
Florence  would  hardly  have  struck  one  of  the  revolts  out  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Chronicles  unless  he  had  thought  that  the  one  was 
a  repetition  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  keeps  both  accounts  of  the  two  expeditions  of  Harold's  sons, 
which  it  is  quite  as  tempting  to  look  on  as  two  accounts-  of  the 
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same  event  as  to  look  in  the  same  waj  on  the  two  reTolts  of  York. 
Florence's  jadgement  accepted  the  doable  story  in  one  case  and 
rejected  it  in  the  other.  But  the  weight  of  his  jadgement  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  his  also  striking  oat  the  story  of  Bobert  of  Comines, 
of  the  tniih  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt.  On  the 
other  hand  his  jadgement  may  be  held  to  be  somewhat  confirmed 
by  the  way  in  which  Simeon  (if  Simeon  it  be)  treated  his  narratiye. 
He  restored  the  story  of  Bobert  of  Comines  and  inserted  a  notice 
of  the  foandation  of  Selby  Abbey;  but  he  did  not  restore  the 
account  of  the  spring  revolt  But  the  negative  authority  of  Simeon 
is  again  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not  merely  failed  to  in- 
sert, but  has  positively  struck  out  of  the  narrative  of  Florence,  a 
most  important  piece  of  Northumbrian  history,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  which  is  indeed  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  his  own  narrative.  This  is  no  other  than  TVilliam's  Northern 
march  and  occupation  of  York  in  zo68,  though  without  it  we  cannot 
understand  the  presence  of  the  Normans  at  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1069.  And  when  we  look  at  the  narratives  of  the  spring  revolt  in 
Orderic,  we  shall  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  details  like  the 
death  of  Bobert  Fitz-Bichard,  the  message  of  William  Malet^  the 
building  of  the  second  tower  (see  p.  241  and  the  note  at  p.  203) 
coald  not  be  mere  inventions  or  confdsions.  There  is  reaUy  nothing 
improbable  in  the  story  that  Eadgar  and  the  Northumbrians  tried 
their  own  powers  early  in  the  year,  and,  on  being  worsted,  tried 
again  in  the  autumn  with  the  help  of  the  Danes.  I  therefore  accept 
the  double  revolt  and  double  submission  of  York,  reading  the  entries 
in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  imder  1068  and  1069  as  the  events 
of  a  single  year,  and  that  year  1069. 

The  cause  of  the  chronological  confusion  seems  to  be  this.  The 
entries  in  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  under  the  years  1065  and  1066, 
run  over,  as  they  often  do,  into  the  next  year.  That  is  to  say,  the 
year  is  made  to  begin  at  Easter.  Thus  the  coronation  of  Harold  is 
placed  under  1065  and  the  royage  of  William  to  Normandy  under 

1066.  This  left  the  year  Z067  almost  void  of  events,  the  only 
things  recorded  being  William's  return  and  the  burning  of  Christ 
Church,  the  death  of  Bishop  Wulfwig,  and  the  short  account  of 
Eadric's  doings  in  Herefordshire,  all  told  very  briefly.  But  by 
this  way  of  reckoning  the  siege  of  Exeter  is  thrust  back  into 

1067,  and  with  the  siege  of  Exeter  a  paragrq>h  ends  in  Mr. 
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Earle's  edition.  Then  oomee  the  long  passage  about  Eadgar  and 
Margaret  throst  in  between  the  &11  of  Exeter  and  the  flight  of 
Gytha.  This  insertion  or  rhapsodj  has  driven  out  the  proper 
heading  of  the  year  1068,  the  annal  for  which  clearly  begins  with 
the  words,  '^  On  ]>isan  Eastron  com  se  kyng  to  Wincestre."  The 
years  1067  and  1068  haying  been  thus  ran  together,  the  events  of 
1069  ^^^  assigned  to  1068.  Then  the  short  account  of  the  early 
events  of  1070,  the  reconciliation  of  Waltheof  (see  p.  303),  and 
the  plunder  of  the  monasteries  (see  p.  3a8),  which,  according  to 
the  reckoning  followed,  should  have  come  into  the  annal  for  1069, 
has,  probably  in  some  attempt  at  correction,  got  shoved  on  to  107 1, 
and  the  reckoning  of  this  Chronicle  remains  a  year  in  advance  till 
it  breaks  off.  In  Peterborough  the  confusion  is  of  a  different 
kind.     The  entry  for  1067  stands  thus ; 

^H0r  for  se  cyng  ofer  s8b,  and  hafde  mid  him  gislas  and  sceattas» 
and  com  ]MBt  o^m  j^rM  on  See  Nicolaes  miessedgBg  ....  and 
]KBf  mim&n9  for  Eadgar  cild  ut^"  &c. 

This  entry  follows  two  ways  of  reckoning.  William's  going 
into  Normandy  was  ''her"  or  in  1067,  if  the  year  b^gan  at 
Ghristmas  or  on  January  i.  But  the  reckoning  which  begins  at 
Easter  would  place  it  in  1066,  and,  according  to  this  reckoning, 
Saint  Nicolas'  day  in  1067  would  be  "  ]>8bs  oCres  geares."  Again, 
reckoning  William's  voyage  to  1067,  the  flight  of  Eadgar  in  the 
sonuner  of  1068  would  be  "  |isbs  oVres  geares,"  though  not  in  the 
same  year  as  William's  return.  The  Chronicler  must  have  had 
accounts  before  him  which  followed  both  reckonings.  The  events 
of  1067  and  1068  thus  got  jumbled  together.  To  make  matters 
straight,  the  events  of  1069  were  divided  into  two  years,  but  from 
the  latter  part  of  1069  the  reckoning  goes  on  rightly. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Northern  campaign  of  1 069-1 070. 
The  Tgnglifth  account  here  is  simply  fragmentary.  The  two  Chroni- 
cles, Florence,  and  his  Northumbrian  editor,  confine  themselves 
wholly  to  the  events  at  York ;  oddly  enough,  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  movementa  along  the  whole  western  side  of  England,  from 
Cornwall  to  Chester.  Nor  do  they  take  any  notice  of  the  earlier 
course  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  its  attempts  on  south-eastern 
England  (see  pp.  251-253) ;  they  are  content  to  begin  their  stoiy 
when  the  fleet  enters  the  Humber.    They  then  describe  the  taking 
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of  YoA  by  the  Danes  and  English  mnd  ite  reooTery  by  WQliam,  and 
then  record  the  devaetation  of  Northumberland.  Bat  the  rich 
and  varied  debuhi,  which  show  that  the  campaign  was  not  a  mere 
local  wai&re,  bat  a  war&re  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
EDgland,  come  mainly  &om  Orderio,  irbo  doubtless  followed  William 
of  Poitiers.  For  the  whole  westent  side  of  Enghutd,  with  the  ain^e 
exception  of  the  Devonshire  espedition  of  Harold's  sons,  Orderic 
ia  our  only  guide.  In  tlie  extreme  North  we  can  compara  him 
with  ilie  Durham  writ«rs,  who  do  not  always  pick  out  the  same 
beta  specially  to  dwell  on,  but  who  certainly  confirm  the  general 
run  of  bis  story. 

The  accounts  ^ven  by  the  two  GhroniclerB  of  the  events  at  Totk 
seem  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Each  supplies  some  facta 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other.  For  instance,  Worcester  gives  the 
names  of  Qospatrio  and  Unrleewe^en  among  the  English  and 
Thurkitl  among  the  Danes,  while  Feterboroogh  mentions  only 
Eadgar,  Osbeom,  and  the  sons  of  Sw^td — two  in  Peterborough, 
three  in  Worcester.  Worcester  reckons  the  fleet  at  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships,  Peterborough  at  three  hundred.  Woroeeter  alone 
mentions  the  baming  of  the  minster,  and  Peterborough  only 
mentions  that  the  Norman  commanders  were  among  the  captives 
taken  ("  pa  heafbdmen  hnfdon  on  beandon."  See  p.  369).  But 
the  two  accounts  easentially  ^ree,  except  in  one  point  where  the 
Worcester  writer  seems  to  be  led  away  by  a  local  feeling.  The 
tlung  which  mainly  strikes  him  is  the  death  of  Archbishop  Eoldred, 
formerly  his  own  Bishop,  which  he  puts  before  the  Danes  came 
at  all  (see  p.  a66),  whereas  they  were  already  in  the  Humber, 
bnt  had  not  yet  reached  Toik.  Florence  corrects  this,  and  gives 
more  exact  dat«8  of  everything ;  bnt  his  acconnt  is  clearly  an 
expansion  of  the  Worcester  narrative.  Simeon  inserts  one  or  two 
things ;  thus  he  restores  the  name  of  Qoepotric,  which  Florence 
leaves  out.  Florence  again  mentions  the  captivity  of  WilHam 
Malet — one  of  the  "  heafodmen "  spoken  of  in  tlie  Peterborough 
Chronicle — and  Simeon  adds  Gilbert  of  Ghent.  The  captivity  of 
these  men  was  most  likely  passed  over  by  William  of  Fottiera,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Orderic,  bnt  the  fact  turns  np  in 
Domesday  (see  p.  3}o).  The  single  word  "  fordyde"  by  which 
Peterborongh  describes  the  great  harrying  is  scwaewhat  expanded 
in  Worcester,  somewhat  more  so  in  Florence,  and  naturally  most 
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of  all  in  Simeon,  who  however  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  purely 
Durham  point  of  view.  Ordeiic  (see  p.  289)  adds  some  remarkable 
details,  but  it  is  from  the  Evesham  writer  (see  p.  315)  and  from 
various  entries  in  Domesday  that  we  learn  over  how  large  a  part 
of  England  William's  ravages  were  spread. 

From  the  Chronicles  and  Florence  however  we  should  hardly 
have  foqnd  out  that  the  warfare  of  1069-1070  touched  any  part  of 
the  country  beyond  Yorkshire,  and  even  Simeon  would  hardly  take 
us  beyond  Northumberland.  For  the  rest  we  must  go  to  Orderic, 
that  is  to  William  of  Poitiers.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
large  parts  of  his  narrative  we  have  no  means  of  checking  him  by 
any  English  writer;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  truth 
of  his  stoiy.  It  is  our  only  detailed  narrative  of  the  real  Conquest 
of  England ;  the  English  writers  give  us  only  fragmentary  portions 
of  the  process.  The  stoiy  is  probable  and  consistent,  except  in  two 
places.  One  is  the  extraordinary  confusion  which  seems  to  make 
the  same  force  march  at  once  to  Shrewsbury  and  to  Exeter  (see 
p.  279),  a  confusion  the  more  strange  in  Orderic,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury.  Of  this  I  cannot  suggest  any 
explanation,  but  the  geographical  difficulty  in  Orderic's  account  of 
William's  march  after  Christmas  1 069-1070  (see  p.  306)  is  fully 
explained  by  Mr.  Hinde's  correction.  William  sets  forth  to  chastise 
certain  enemies  who  are  said  (515  B)  ''in  angulo  quodam  r^onis 
latitare,  mari  vel  paludibus  undique  munito."  These  enemies  he 
follows  as  far  as  the  Tees  ("  ad  flumen  Tesiam  insequitur") ;  they 
were  therefore  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  on  the  York- 
shire side.  But  directly  after  (515  C)  we  read,  "  Haugustaldam 
revertebatur  a  TesiS ; "  the  difficulties  of  the  march  are  set  forth, 
and  as  the  goal  of  the  journey  we  read  of  William  as  "  Eboracum 
leversus."  A  march  frt)m  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  or  from  any  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Tees,  to  York  by  way  of  Hexham,  which  must 
he  meant  by  ''  Haugustalda,"  is  of  course  a  geographical  absurdity. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  it  proposed  to  read  ''  Eboracum "  for 
^  Haugustaldam."  But  no  transcriber  would  put  the  less  known 
Hexham  for  the  better  known  York,  with  the  further  result  of 
turning  sense  into  nonsense.  But  if  the  right  reading  be,  as 
Mr.  Hinde  suggests,  Helmsley  or  Hamelac,  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that  a  transcriber  might  turn  it  into  Hexham,  a  name  less 
known  than  York,  but  incomparably  better  known  than  Helmsley. 
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William's  march  was  therefore  through  the  Cleveland  hills,  and  the 
reason  why  it  is  daring  the  return  march  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  are  mainly  insisted  on  is  doubtless  because  in  the  meanwhile 
frost  had  set  in — "  in  aoerbissimo  hiemis  gelu  transivit." 


NOTE  Z.  p.  i88. 

Thb  Subxissiok  of  Oxfosd. 

Thx  date  of  the  submission  of  Oxford  to  William  is  very  doobt- 
fol.  One  would  have  been  inclined  to  pkoe  it  in  1066,  when 
William  was  so  near  as  Wallingford,  and  the  inflnencB  of  Wigod  and 
his  position  as  Sheriff  of  the  shire  would  also  make  an  eariy  date 
likely.  There  is  no  undisputed  mention  of  Oxford  in  any  of 
William's  campaigns,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  places  where  castles  were 
built  by  the  Eing  himself.  The  castle,  including  the  square  tower 
which  still  remains,  was  the  work  of  Bobert  of  Oily  and  was  not 
built  till  107 1  (Ann.  Oseney,  in  anno ;  Ann.  Mon.  iy.  9),  or  1072 
(lion.  Angl.  vi.  251).  On  the  other  hand  the  prodigious  destruc- 
tion of  houses  in  Oxford  which  is  recorded  in  Domesday  (154) 
seems  to  imply  a  siege^  and  a  most  devastating  siege.  Four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  houses  were  so  ruined  as  to  be  unable  to  pay 
taxes,  leaving  only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  still  taxable.  **  In 
ips&  viM  tam  intra  murum  quam  extra  sunt  cc  et  xliiL  domus 
reddentes  geldam,  et  exceptis  (his)  sunt  ibi  quingentsB  domus, 
zxii.  minus,  ita  vasts  et  destructiB  quod  geldam  non  possint 
reddere."  This  is  &r  greater  destruction  than  could  be  involved 
in  the  mere  building  of  the  castle.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  where  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii  248)  gives  what 
is  commonly  taken  for  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Exeter,  one 
manuscript  (see  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note)  for  ''Exoniam"  reads 
"  Oxoniam.*'  This  reading  is  also  followed  by  many  manuscripts 
of  Boger  of  Wendover  (ii^  4),  and  again  by  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  llatthew  Paris  (see  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  i.  10).  Of 
these,  Matthew  Paris  seems  distinctly  to  connect  the  siege  of 
"Oxonia"  or  "Exonia"  with  William's  march  to  York  in  1068. 
This  would  of  course  apply  much  better  to  Oxford  than  to  Exeter» 
and  the  one  incident  mentioned  in  William  of  Ifalmesbujys  account 
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of  the  Bi^ge  is  not  mentioiied  in  the  fdller  aoconnte  of  the  siege  of 
Exeter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  somewhat  strange  if  the  writers 
who  give  rather  minute  details  of  the  campaign  of  1068  have 
wholly  1^  ont  so  important  a  fact  as  a  siege  of  Oxford  in  which 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  town  were  destroyed.  Bat  it  woold 
he  still  more  remarkable  if  snch  a  siege  in  the  campaign  of  1066 
escaped  all  notice  both  in  William  of  Poitiers  and  Ouj  of  Amiens. 
And  it  would  be  nearly  as  strange  if  so  great  a  destruction  were 
brought  about  by  any  means  except  a  siege.  Again,  while  no  two 
names  are  more  likely  to  be  confounded  than  "Exonia"  and 
^  Ozonia,"  ^  Oxonia ''  is  not  a  form  used  anywhere  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  (ii.  179  and  Hist  Nov.  ii.  20)  uses  the  form 
"  Oxenefordum.**  ''  Exonia,"  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  use, 
though  he  also  uses  ^'Exoestra"  (ii.  134,  165,  201).  In  the 
Glesta  Pontifioum  also  he  uses  "Execestra"  in  a  formal  way  as 
quoting  the  English  name,  but  he  speaks  fiuniliarly  of  "Exonia." 
But  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  he  calls  (311,  315)  "pagus  Oxen- 
fordensis,"  ''  Oxenfordeusis  civitas,"  "  Oxenfordia."  This  certainly 
looks  as  if  "  Exonia  "  was  the  true  reading  in  William  of  Malmes- 
buxy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Bobert  of  Oily  or  any  one  else  con- 
triyed  to  make  such  frightful  destruction  in  a  town  which  was  not 
taken  by  storm,  he  must  have  been  a  destroyer  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  time. 

Thierry  (i.  289)  tells  the  histoiy  of  the  siege  of  Exeter  from 
Orderic.  Afterwards  (i.  299,  300)  he  tells  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Oxford  from  Matthew  Paris.  But  to  this  he  adds  a  passage 
which  is  mere  romance;  '^Les  religieux  du  convent  de  Sainte- 
Frideswide,  suiyant  Fexemple  des  moines  de  Hida  et  de  Winch- 
comb,  priyent  les  armes  pour  d^fendre  leur  monast^,  et  en 
forent  tons  expuls^,  apr%s  la  yictoire  des  Normands."  For  this 
he  sends  us  to  ''  Monast.  anglic.  t.  L  p.  984,"  that  is  to  say,  ii.  144 
of  the  new  Honasticon.  The  manuscript  frt>m  which  the  passage 
is  quoted  is  eyidently  yery  imperfect,,  but  at  all  events  it  shows 
that  Thierry's  whole  stoiy  is  a  dream,  and  that  there  were  no 
monks  at  Saint  Frithswyth*s  at  all  at  that  time.  The  passage 
refers  to  a  temporaiy  substitution  of  monks  for  secular  canons  at 
some  unknown  date  between  1066  and  1122.  The  words  are, 
*^  Postea  antequam  viris  Normannorum  Angliam  subdidisset  ab  . . . 
coidam  Abbati  ecdesia  ista  cum  possessionibus  suis  a  quodam 
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Bege  donata  .  .  .  spoliati  igitur  bonis  sals  et  sedibns  expnlsi  suis, 
canonici  siBCulareB  memorati  et  monachis  res  addicta  per  aimos  aliquot 
eorum  dispositionibiis  servi  .  .  .  postea,  sicat  se  habent  res  mor- 
talium,  Regis  cajoBdain  beneficio  consOii  deliberatione  nanomcis 
pre&tis  sua  sunt  restituta  et  usque  ad  annum  Mcxxn.  eidem 
eoclesiflB  prsDfnemnt."  Now  whatever  is  to  be  made  of  so  lame 
a  stoiy  as  this,  it  is  certain  from  Domesday  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey,  the  canons  of  Saint  Frithswyth*s  were  in  full  possession 
of  their  property.  The  story  of  the  fighting  monks  of  Oxford 
would  not  have  been  allowable  even  in  an  historical  novel,  as  it 
does  not  supplement  the  facts  of  histoiy,  but  contradicts  them. 


NOTE  AA.  p,  189. 

Thubkill  of  Wabwick. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thurkill  of  Warwick  or  of  Arden 
was  another  of  those  men  of  English  or  of  Danish  descent  who, 
like  Wigod  of  WaUiogford,  contrived  to  win  the  Conqueror's  &vour, 
and  to  retain  or  even  to  increase  their  estates  under  his  govern- 
ment. He  stands  out  more  conspicuously  in  Domesday  than  any 
other  Englishman,  his  lands  filling  more  than  four  columns  (040  6- 
241 5).  Two  lordships  were  held  of  him  in  pledge  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Bobert  of  Oily,  of  one  of  which  we  read  (241),  '^Ailmaras 
tenuit,  et  licentid  Begis  vendidit  Aluuino  vicecomiti  patri  Turchil." 
In  the  same  page  and  the  next,  it  is  noted  of  two  of  Thurkill*s  lord- 
ships, ''  AluuinuB  pater  T.  tenuit."  This  gives  us  a  Sheriff  iBlfwine 
as  the  father  of  Thurkill,  and  the  Survey  helps  us  to  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  .^Hfwine  himself.  He  was  a  benefiictor  to  the  Abbey 
of  Coventry  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  but  his  benefaction 
had  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  other  ecclesiastical  lordships  and 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  stranger.  We  read  in  Warwick- 
shire (238  6,  239  h)  of  lands  which  had  been  held  by  Earl  Alberic 
and  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  "  Ipse  Comes  tenuit 
Clipstone.  Aluuinus  Vicecomes  tenuit  T.  R  E.  et  cum  terrS 
liber  fuit."  A  mar^nal  note  adds,  "Hanc  terram  dedit  Aluuin 
ecclesiae  de  Coventreu  pro  animi  buSl  T.  R.  E.  Comes  Albericus 
abstulit.''     The  earlier  entry  adds  that  ^Ifwine's  grant  was  made 
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"conceoBii  BegisE.  et  filionmi  Buomm  et  teatimonio  comitatOs," and 
the  act  of  Alberio  is  put  more  strongly,  "  Injusto  invadt  et  ecclesue 
abstulit."  WeBeetn  to  find  him  againiiiO:d6rd8hiTe(i6o&), where 
we  read,  "  Alwi  Ticeoomea  tenet  de  Eege  iL  hidaa  et  dimidiftm, . . . 
Hano  terrain  emit  ab  eo  HansBBeii  sine  licentifi  Bc^."  This  how- 
erer  may  perhape  be  a  different  man,  ^Uvrig,  not  .S3Imne,  for  the 
entry  sonnds  aa  if  the  person  gpoken  of  were  etill  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  while  the  death  of  jElfwine  ia  digtinctly  implied  in 
a  notice  of  the  re-marriage  of  hia  widow,  which  is  the  most  curioua 
piece  of  information  which  we  get  about  the  whole  family  It 
appeara  from  two  entries  in  OlouoeBterahire  (167)  that  jElfwine,  like 
other  Shraifb  and  other  officere  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  made  free 
with  the  King's  lands.  Of  lands  and  a  fishery  in  the  Hundred 
of  Westbuiy  we  read,  "Aluninns  Viceeomes  tennit  et  uxori  sua 
dedit.  Haec  tamen  fiierunt  de  firmS  Begis  in  Westberie."  And 
jnst  above  we  learn  the  fate  of  the  widow  thus  unlawfully  jointured. 
Of  other,  lands  it  b  said,  "Bex  E.  tennit  et  accommodavit  Aluuino 
Vicecomiti  too,  ut  m  viti  suS  haberet,  non  tamen  done  dedit,  ut 
comitatus  tartatHr.  Eex  W.  dedit  Eicardo  cnidam  juveni  uxorem 
ejus  et  terrain.  Nunc  Willelmus  successor  Blcardi  ita  tenet  base 
terram."  Thurkill's  mother,  or  more  probably  bis  stepmother,  was 
given  away  to  young  Richard.  I  know  not  how  young  Bichard 
became  "  anteceeaor  "  to  a  certain  William  Goizenboded,  who  holds 
several  lordshipe  which  had  belonged  to  -^^fwine,  but  of  whom 
I  can  give  no  further  account ;  but  they  appear  again  in  the 
same  relation  in  Worcestershire,  1776,  where  we  get  the  further 
mformation  that  young  Bichard,  doubtlew  a  Normau  &vourite, 
had  been  in  possession  in  King  Eadwaid'a  days ;  "  Willelmus 
Qoiienboded  tenefCelvestune  et  Willebnus  de  eo,  Bicardus  juvenis 
tennit  T,  E.  E."  If  "Aluui"  and  "Aluuinus"  are  two  men,  we 
meet  with  two  notices  of  the  former  in  QlonccsterBhire(iti3(,  163), 
where  we  read  of  one  estate,  "prteatitit  Aluui  Ticecomes,"  and  ol 
another,  "  Aluui  Vicecomes  misit  extra  finnam." 

Thurkill  has  become  a  kind  of  mythical  person  in  local  history, 
and  has  got  mixed  up  with  Warwick  Oaatle  and  with  other  things 
with  which  authentic  records  do  not  bring  him  into  connexion 
(see  Dugdflle's  Warwickshire,  pp.  301,  606).  His  Domesday  de- 
scription is  "  Turchil  de  Warwic,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Survey 
which    connects    him    in  any  special  way  with  Warwick  Caatie, 
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though  he  hdcte  houses  in  the  horough  (241  b,  338).  In  the 
Abingdon  Histoxy  (ii.  8,  30,  3i)  he  appears  as  a  henefiEM^tor  of  that 
Abbey.  He  is  desoiibed  as  Thnrkill  of  Arden — "  Tarkillns  de 
Aidene,**  **  Torkillus  quidam  de  Anglis,  yalde  inter  saos  nobilis  in 
partibns  Ardene  mansitans."  Hjs  connexion  with  Abingdon  is 
shown  also  in  Domesday  (341  5),  where  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon 
appears  as  tenant  of  one  of  Thurkill's  Warwickshire  lordships  (''de 
T.  tenet  Abbas  de  Abendone'O,  and  where  we  also  read  (339X 
'^  Abbatia  de  Abendone  habet  in  Hille  iLhidas  qnss  emit  Abbaa  de 
feudo  TurchillL"  Thnrkill  also  appears  (160  6)  as  holding  a  single 
lordship  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  entries  of  Thurkill's  Warwickshire  estates  are  of  great  im- 
portance as  illustrating  the  relation  between  Norman  and  English 
landowners,  but  I  reserve  them  for  examination  elsewhere. 

Thurkill  is  said  (see  Ellis,  L  497)  to  have  had  a  son  Siward,  who 
was  dispossessed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  lands  by  William  Bufus. 
The  name  Siward  constantly  appesrs  ss  a  surname  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third.  Geneslogists  might  do  some  service  by 
finding  out  whether  its  bearers  were  descendants  of  Thurkill  and 
.^Slfinne. 


NOTE  BB.  p.  195. 
Thib  Datb  of  thb  MinBiAGB  OF  Maloolk  akd  Maboasxt. 

THXBa  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  CSuronides  under 
the  year  T067  and  Simeon,  or  whateyer  we  are  to  call  the  Northern 
interpolator  of  Florence,  tmder  1070  as  to  the  dlite  of  the  marriage 
of  Malcolm  and  Maigaret.  The  Ohronides  seem  to  place  the 
marriage  in  1067  or  1068,  soon  after  Eadgar's  first  flight  to 
Scotland  (see^p.  195).  Simeon  distinctly  places  it  at  some  time 
not  earlier  than  1070,  when  he  makes  Eadgar  and  his  sisters 
again  seek  shelter  in  Scotland  after  the  final  fall  of  York.  This 
contradiction  is  made  the  most  of  by  Mr.  Hinde,  both  in  his  History 
of  Northumberland  (i.  186)  and  in  his  edition  of  Simeon  (86),  in 
order  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Northumbrian  insertions. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  (see  above,  p.  770)  inserts  an  account 
of  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  the  marriage  of  Margaret  under  the 
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year  io6f  (1068)  between  its  entries  of  the  £Edl  of  Exeter  and  the 
fli^^t  of  Qytha.  This  account  is  manifestly  out  of  place,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  whole  passage,  whose  prolixity  and 
scriptaral  quotations  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  short  entries  on 
each  side  of  it,  is  an  interpolation.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  life  of 
Saint  Margaret^  setting  forth  her  inclination  for  a  single  life,  the 
eoortship  of  Malcolm,  the  difficulties  which  he  met  with,  the  final 
consent  of  Margaret  and  her  kinsfolk,  the  marriage  and  its  final 
good  results.  Lastly  we  get  Margaret's  pedigree  on  both  sides, 
and  then  we  go  back  to  Exeter.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  the 
annalistic  way  of  writing ;  things  are  put  together  which  haye  a 
connexion  of  idea,  but  not  of  time.  The  mention  of  Eadgar's 
flight  to  Scotland  is  followed  by  an  account  of  all  which  came  of  it 
in  the  end,  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  happened  in  the  year 
1068.  The  reformation  of  Malcolm  and  all  Scotland  could  hardly 
haye  been  quite  so  speedy  as  that.  And,  as  Margaret  refused  for 
a  long  time  to  marry  Malcolm,  we  can  hardly  infer  that  even  the 
marriage  happened  in  1068,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  in  its  shorter  account^  which  I  have 
quoted  above  (see  p.  770),  would  be  much  better  evidence  in  fisivour 
of  the  early  date  of  the  marriage  than  the  longer  Worcester  entry. 
Our  first  impression  from  its  words  would  certainly  be  that  the 
marriage  took  place  almost  immediately  on  Eadgar^s  first  reaching 
Scotland,  but  then  we  know  from  the  longer  Worcester  account  that 
this  was  not  so.  We  are  in  fact  driven  to  believe  that  the  shorter 
account,  no  less  than  the  longer  one,  follows  the  order  of  ideas  and 
not  of  time ;  indeed  the  Peterborough  account  looks  yery  like  an 
abridgement  of  that  of  Worcester.  And  the  chronological  con- 
fusion of  these  years  must  not  be  forgotten  (see  above,  p.  774) ; 
the  flight  and  the  marriage  are  in  both  Ohronides  put  under  1067, 
whereas,  on  any  showing,  they  did  not  happen  till  1068. 

Florence  records  the  flight  of  Eadgar  and  his  sisters  and  their 
reception  by  Malcolm  under  1068.  He  nowhere  records  the 
marriage,  though  he  implies  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  deaths  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  in  1093.  But  in  the  entiy  of  1068  he  uses 
an  expression  which  is  of  some  importance.  Eadgar  and  the  rest^ 
including  his  sisters,  *^  navigio  Scottiam  adierunty  ibidemque,  B^gis 
Scottorum  Malcolmi  pace,  hiemem  exegenMU/^  We  know  that  the 
slay  of  Eadgar  and  the  Northumbrian  chiefe  in  Scotland  was  not 
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long.  They  stayed  there  during  the  winter  of  1068  ;  but  in  1069 
they  twice  left  Scotland  and  once  returned  to  it  (see  pp.  238,  243, 
254)  505)*  '^^  words  of  Florence  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Margaret  and  Christina  also  left  Scotland  in  1069  ;  they  certainly 
seem  quite  inconmstent  with  the  notion  of  Margaret  marrying 
Malcolm  in  1068. 

Margaret's  own  biographer  Turgot  gives  no  date  to  her  marriage. 

William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  marriage  more  than  once, 
but  he  nowhere  giyes  it  a  date.  He  speaks  of  it  first  when  he 
records  the  return  of  the  i£theling  Eadward  to  England  (iL  228), 
but  he  says  no  more  than  ^'Maigareta^  quam  Malcolmus  Rex 
Scottorum  legitime  matrimonio  duxii'*  In  his  account  of  William's 
reign  (iii.  249),  where  he  is  grouping  together  several  classes  of 
£actSy  not  by  their  dates  but  by  their  subjects,  he  says,  "  Malcolmus 
omnes  Anglorum  perfiigas  libenter  redpiebat,  tutamentum  singulis 
quantum  poterat  impendens;  Edgarum  praecipue,  cujus  sororemy 
pro  antiqu&  memorid  nobilitatis,  jugalem  sibi  fecerat.''  No  date 
can  be  got  out  of  this  \  for,  if  the  words  were  pressed  too  strictly, 
they  would  mean  that  Malcolm  had  married  Margaret  before  his 
reception  of  her  brother.  Indeed  Orderic  (701  B)  makes  Malcolm 
himself  say  as  much ;  ''Fateor  quod  Bex  Eduardus,  dum  mihi  Marga- 
ritam  proneptem  suam  in  conjugium  tradidit,  Lodonensem  comita- 
tum  mihi  donavit."  One  can  hardly  help  connecting  these  last 
words  with  the  entry  in  the  Durham  Annals  quoted  in  the  Corri- 
genda to  the  second  edition  of  my  second  volume  (p.  xxx).  If 
we  take  these  expressions,  not  of  an  actual  marriage,  but  of  a 
mere  betrothal,  the  thing  is  certainly  possible,  but  no  one  would 
guess  it  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle.  And  we  must  not  forget 
the  existence  of  MalcoWs  other  wife  Ingebiorg,  the  widow  of 
Thorfinn  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  344).  Malcolm  could  not  have  married 
her  before  1064,  the  year  of  Thorfinn's  death.  Was  the  betrothal 
with  Margaret  earlier  than  this,  and  did  Malcolm,  like  our  Harold, 
forsake  the  betrothed  maiden  for  the  widow,  and,  like  Harold 
Hardrada  and  the  solar  heroes  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  341),  come  back  to 
his  first  love  in  the  end  %  Anyhow  we  have  to  dispose  of  Ingebiorg 
at  some  time  between  1064  and  1068.  And  we  have  to  dispose  of 
her  in  such  a  way  that  a  saint  could  consent  to  take  her  place. 
Malcolm  may  have  put  away  wives  as  readily  as  TThtred,  but 
Margaret  would  surely  be  more  scrupulous  than  her  great-aunt 
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(see  YoL  i.  p.  358).  And  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  widow 
and  mother  of  Earls  of  Orkney  could  haye  been  taken  "more 
Danico.** 

In  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  nothing  to  fix  the 
marriage  to  Eadgar's  first  stay  in  Scotland  in  1068- 1069. 
And  we  have  another  distinct  account  which  puts  it  in  1070  or 
107 1.  This  is  in  those  Northumbrian  insertions  in  the  chronicle 
of  Florence  which  I  am  still  inclined  to  call  by  the  name  of  Simeon. 
In  this  version  (pp.  86-88)  Malcolm  is  ravaging  Northern  England, 
and  is  in  the  very  act  of  burning  the  church  of  Wearmouth 
(see  p.  505),  when  he  sees  the  ships  in  which  Eadgar  and  his  sisters 
and  other  English  refugees  are  again  seeking  shelter  in  Scotland. 
He  welcomes  them  and  promises  them  a  friendly  reception  in  his 
Kingdom  (see  p.  505).  By  the  time  Malcolm  has  got  back  to 
Scotland  the  English  exiles  get  there  also,  and  the  marriage  seems 
to  take  place  pretty  soon ;  ''  Quo  [in  Scotiam]  etiam  Clitonem 
Eadgamm  cum  sodis  supra  nominatis  prospero  pervexit  cursu. 
Gnjus  Eadgari  sororem  Margaretam  Hex  Malcolmus,  consensu  pro- 
pinquorum  Olius,  matrimonio  sibi  junxit."  The  account  goes  on 
with  Margaret's  panegyric,  setting  forth  the  good  effect  which  she 
had  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  number  and  names  of  her  children. 

Now  this  insertion  is  one  of  those  passages  which  Mr.  Hinde, 
undoubtedly  the  best  modem  writer  on  Northumbrian  matters, 
picks  out  specially  to  assail  the  authority  of  the  Northumbrian 
interpolator.  "  The  first  thing  which  startles  us,"  he  says  (i.  186), 
"is  the  drcnmstanoe  of  the  author  placing  contemporaneously 
the  flight  of  Edgar  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  Scotland  and 
the  embarkation  of  Bishop  Egelwin  for  Cologne,  and  assigning  as  a 
common  date  the  year  1070.  This  date  is  correct  as  r^^ards  the 
departure  of  the  Bishop,  but  all  our  authorities,  including  Florence, 
with  whose  work  the  above  quotation  is  inteipolated,  agree  in 
fixing  the  flight  of  Edgar  into  Scotland,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  to  Malcolm,  at  all  events  two  years  previous.'' 

Mr.  Hinde  forgets  that  there  is  no  one  event  which  can  be  called 
"the  flight  of  Edgar  into  Scotland."  The  CJhronides  record  one 
such  flight  in  1067  (1068),  and  another  in  1068  (1069)  after  the 
second  fall  of  York.  What  Simeon  does  is  to  help  us  to  a  third 
fli§^t  at  the  beginning  of  1070.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
(Chronicles,  which  do  not  mention  Eadgar  agaiu  tiU  he  oomea 
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firom  Flanders  into  Scotland  in  1074  (see  p.  568).  Nor  is  it 
accurate  to  say  that  '*  all  our  authorities,  including  Florence,  .  • . 
agree  in  fixing . . .  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  at  all  eyents  two  years 
previous,"  for  Florence  does  not  mention  the  marriage  at  all. 

For  my  own  part  I  see  no  contradiction.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Chronicles  positively  place  ihe  marriage  in  1068,  and  the  negative 
evidence  of  Florence  is  against  so  early  a  date.  The  Chronicles 
leave  it  uncertain  what  became  of  Eadgar  after  the  last  fall  of  York* 
Simeon  fills  up  the  gap  in  the  most  probable  way  with  a  third 
flight  to  Scotland,  followed  by  a  marriage  between  Malcofan  and 
Margaret.  That  marriage  may  have  been,  as  Qrderic  says,  de- 
signed in  the  time  of  Eadward ;  in  1068  it  certainly  was,  whether 
on  account  of  the  matter  of  Ingebiorg  or  purely  from  her  own 
celibate  tastes,  utterly  offensive  to  Maigaret.  By  all  accounts  it 
took  some  time  to  overcome  her  scruples ;  to  me  it  seems  that  they 
were  not  overcome  till  lof  o. 

Of  the  two  last  and  best  writers  of  Scottish  history,  Mr.  £.  W. 
Bobertson  (i.  135)  distinctly  accepts  the  later  date  for  the  marriage. 
Mr.  Burton  (i.  405,  406)  is  less  clear.  Speaking  of  1068  he  says, 
"  one  of  the  sisters,  Margaret,  was  afteruxvrds  married  to  Malcolm  ;'* 
but  in  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Malcolm  as  already  Eadgai^s 
brother-in-law  in  1069. 


NOTE  CC.   p.  206. 

The  Fibst  Submibsiok  of  Maloolh. 

Mb.  K  W.  Robertson  (ii.  480)  calls  this  submission  of  Malcolm 
in  question,  mainly  because  it  is  recorded  only  by  Orderic,  who  does 
not  record  the  homage  at  Abemethy  in  107  2.  If  we  weeded  out  our 
history  on  this  principle,  there  would  be  little  left  for  us  to  believe; 
a  large  part  of  our  narrative  has  to  be  made  up  by  piecing  together 
this  fact  recorded  by  one  writer  and  that  fact  recorded  by  another. 
The  insertions  and  omissions  in  all  our  authorities  are  singularly 
capricious ;  and,  if  it  is  reason  enough  to  reject  a  statement  that  is 
found  in  Orderic  only,  we  must  cast  away  most  of  the  details  of  the 
campaigns  of  1068-1070,  that  is,  our  only  connected  narrative  of 
the  real  conquest  of  England. 
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Of  that  Darratiye  this  submission  of  Malcolm  is  a  part^  and  the 
fltoij  hangs  quite  well  together.  Malcolm  had  engaged  to  help 
the  Northnmbrians  in  their  resistance  to  William ;  but,  whether 
through  faithlessness  or  through  unavoidable  hindrances,  he  had 
fiuled  to  fulfil  his  promise.  After  the  fall  of  York,  he  makes  a 
nominal  submission,  which  William  accepts.  Such  a  course  exactly 
suits  the  position  of  the  two  Kings.  Malcolm  had  no  more  inten- 
tion than  usual  of  abiding  by  his  submission,  but  he  staved  off  any 
immediate  attack  on  the  part  of  William,  and  he  husbanded  his 
forces  for  another  time.  To  accept  such  a  nominal  submission  was 
of  a  piece  with  William's  whole  policy.  He  received  the  formal 
acknowledgement  of  his  superiority  as  a  means  towards  establishing 
a  real  superiority  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Bobertson  argues 
that,  if  Malcohn  had  submitted,  the  Conqueror  would  have  pro- 
vided against  the  reception  of  Eadgar  and  his  followers  by  Mal- 
oolm.  On  my  view  this  presents  no  kind  of  difficulty.  William^s 
object  was  to  obtain  firom  Malcolm  a  formal  submission  which  he 
would  afterwards  be  able  to  use  against  him.  He  would  not 
hazard  this  advantage  by  insisting  on  conditions  which  he  had  no 
immediate  means  of  enforcing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bobertson  is  quite  successful  over  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  on  another  point.  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  Comm.  ii. 
oocxxxi)  has  conjured  up  an  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1 068-1 069,  in 
which  William's  son  Bobert  plays  the  leading  part,  and  the  result  of 
which  is  the  submission  of  Malcolm.  This  comes,  as  Mr.  Bobertson 
truly  says,  from  transferring  hither  a  passage  firom  the  Abingdon 
History  which  really  belongs  to  the  year  1080  (see  p.  675).  An 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1068  is  utterly  impossible,  and  young 
Bobert  would  be  a  most  unlikely  commander  to  be  sent  on  such 
an  errand. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  does  not  seem  to  repeat  the  story  in  his 
History  of  Normandy  and  England,  but  his  narrative  just  at  this 
stage  is  not  very  clear. 
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NOTE  DD.  pp.  225. 
Thb  Expeditions  of  Habold's  Sons. 

It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  two  distinct  attempts  were  made  by 
the  sons  of  Harold  in  the  West  of  England,  in  two  successiye  jears, 
1068  and  1069.  As  so  often  happens,  there  is  no  contradietioo 
among  our  authorities,  though  each  fiUs  up  omissions  in  the  others. 
The  expedition  of  1068  mainly  affected  Bristol  and  Somerset,  and 
was  repulsed  by  the  citizens  of  Bristol  and  the  English  forces 
under  Eadnoth.  The  expedition  of  1069  mainly  affected  Devon- 
shire,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Breton  Count  Brian.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  see  why  the  Norman  writers  speak  of  the  second  attempt 
only. 

The  fallest  account  of  the  attempt  of  1068  is  that  ^ven  in 
the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text. 
Florence  is  fuller  only  in  mentioning  three  sons  of  Harold  and 
giving  their  names,  Gk>dwine,  Eadmund,  and  Magnus^  while  the 
Chronicler  simply  mentions  one  son  without  giving  his  name. 
Here  is  no  contradiction ;  Qodwine  was  doubtless  the  eldest  brother 
and  the  conmiander  of  the  force,  and  Eadmund  and  Magnus  might 
be  mentioned  or  not  Oodwine's  name  appears  also  in  the  Win- 
chester Annals  (see  p.  227),  in  a  version  which,  whatever  we  think 
of  it,  is  at  any  rate  independent^  and  which  fixes,  from  what 
source  I  know  not,  the  number  of  his  ships  at  fifty-two.  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  254)  brings  in  the  story  in  his  usual  incidental 
way,  not  in  its  chronological  order,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
William's  policy  in  setting  Englishmen  to  fight  against  English- 
men. But  ho  makes  no  special  mention  of  Harold's  sons;  the 
adventurers  are  simply  some  Englishmen  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
Ireland  and  Denmark;  '^  Contra  quosdam,  qui  post  primam  infelicis 
ominis  pugnam  Danemarcbiam  et  Hibemiam  profiigerant,  et  validS 
congregate  manu  tertio  anno  redierant,  Angligenam  exercitum  et 
ducem  objedt."     See  p.  226. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  alone  mentions  the  first  harryings  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Bristol ; 
the  account  in  Florence  begins  with  the  landing  in  Somerset  and 
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the  battle  with  Eadnoth.  He  however  adds  th^  harryings  in 
DevonBhire  and  Cornwall  after  the  battle,  which  the  Chronicle 
does  not  record. 

The  second  expedition  in  1069  is  also  recorded  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicler  and  by  Florence.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of 
ICalmesboiy  or  by  the  Winchester  writer,  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  Orderic  (513  A),  and  by  William  of  Jumi^ee  (vii.  41).  It  is 
from  these  two  latter  writers  that  we  get  the  name  of  King  Diarmid 
as  t^e  protector  of  the  exiles.  All  the  accounts  agree  in  speaking 
of  two  sons  of  ELarold  without  mentioning  their  names,  so  we  are 
left  to  guess  which  of  the  three  were  those  concerned  in  this  second 
attempt.  The  geography  of  the  campaign  is  worth  studying,  as 
the  way  in  which  one  story  fills  up  another  is  veiy  curious.  All 
that  Florence  tells  us  is  that  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taw 
or  the  Tavy  and  were  defeated  by  Count  Brian ;  ^'  De  SSbemi& 
venientes,  in  ostio  fluminis  Tayi  applicuerunt,  et  cum  Breonft 
Brytonico  comite  grave  proelium  commiserunt ;  quo  confecto,  undo 
venerant  redierunt."  The  Chronicler  fixes  the  place  of  their  landii^g 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Taw — "  into  Taw  mu%an " — ^but  this  at  first 
sight  seems  only  the  more  contradictory  to  Orderic's  story  of  their 
attacking  Exeter ;  ''  Naves  armatd  manu  oneratas  ducentes  Exonio 
appulenmt.  Deinde  progredientes  a  littore  terram  audacius  de- 
populari  cceperunt,  et  ferro  igneque  fiirentes  maxima  patrare  damna 
conati  sunt."  Orderic,  or  William  of  Poitiers,  is  clearly  so  far 
wrong  in  his  geography  as  to  fancy  that  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  Exe 
instead  of  the  Taw,  but  his  account  of  an  attack  on  Exeter  is  not 
therefore  to  be  cast  aside.  We  have  a  sort  of  climax  of  witnesses 
to  show  that  the  harrying  was  far  more  widely  spread  than  any  one 
would  think  from  the  words  of  Florence,  and  that  it  stretched 
over  very  distant  parts  of  Devonshire.  First  of  all,  we  get  a  hint 
from  the  Chronicler  himself.  Harold's  sons  ''coman  .  .  .  into 
Taw  mu^an  and  )«Br  unwserlice  lip  eodon.**  Then  come  Orderic's 
own  words  about  their  leaving  the  coast  and  harrying  the  country, 
and  diose  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  which  are  much  to  the  same 
effect ;  **  More  ssvissimorum  piratarum  rapinis  et  incendiis  terns 
populum  exterminare  conati  sunt."  Lastly,  we  get  a  most  remark- 
able entry  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  which  can  hardly  fiul  to  refer 
to  this  expedition,  and  which  goes  far  to  fix  its  geographical  extent. 
At  pp.  300,  301  it  is  said  of  nine  manors  belonging  to  Jadhel  of 
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TotneSy  "  Haec  ix.  pnddictoB  mansiones  sunt  vastatse  per  Irlandinos 
hominee."  The  names  of  the  places  are  given  as  Torlestan, 
Bachedona,  Coletona,  Heuis,  Walenintona,  Portlamuta,  Edetona,, 
Alwinestona,  Sura.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  Devonfihire  topo- 
graphj  to  identify  every  one  of  these  places,  but  I  can  recog'- 
nize  several  of  them  which  lie  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
shire.  '^  Alwinestona "  is  probably  Alwington  near  Bideford,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  landing-place,  while  there  are  two 
GolytonSy  both  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  shire  towards 
Dorset.  In  the  course  of  a  harrying  which  spread  so  &r  as 
this,  an  attadc  on  Exeter  itself  would  be  anything  but  unlikely. 
Huish  again  and  Portlemouth  are  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  county  towards  Plymouth,  while ''  Walenintona"  would  seem  to 
be  Walkhampton  near  Launceston.  We  thus  find  in  Domesday 
a  ravaging  of  Devonshire  ''  per  Irlandinos  homines  "  which  touched 
the  whole  south  and  west  of  the  shire.  We  can  hardly  fiul  to 
identify  this  expedition  with  the  second  attempt  of  the  sons  of 
Harold,  and  we  are  thus  better  able  to  estimate  its  extent  and 
importance. 

NOTE  EE.  p.  228. 
The  Birth  akd  Education  of  Hekry  thb  Fibbt. 

It  is  plain  from  Orderic  (510  D)  that  the  birth  of  Heniy  the 
First  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1068,  at  some  time  later 
than  his  mothei^s  coronation  in  May  (see  pp.  178,  227);  ^'  Decorata 
regio  diademate  matrona,  priusquam  annus  perficeretur,  filium 
nomine  Henricum  peperif  As  William  left  Matilda  in  Nor- 
mandy early  in  December  1067  (see  p.  124),  the  birth  of  Henry 
could  not  have  happened  later  than  August  or  September.  Bat 
we  need  not  infer  from  the  words  of  the  Winchester  Annalist 
(1068,  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  27)  that  Henry's  birth  followed  very  soon 
after  Matilda's  coronation.  He  says,  "  Matildis  consecrata  est  •  .  . 
et  post  non  multos  dies  Henricum  filium  suum  in  lucem  protulit." 
The  words  of  Orderic  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  latest 
possible  time  of  the  year. 

As  for  the  place  of  Henry's  birth,  I  know  of  nothing  to  fix  it,  except 
the  vague  Selby  tradition  which  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon, 
lit.  485.     As  usual,  a  particular  building  was  shown  as  his  birth- 
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pkoe,  and,  m  uBoal,  the  bunding  was  of  &r  later  date.  Indeed, 
bowerer  fireely  we  may  constme  the  words  of  Simeon  of  Darham 
under  the  next  year  1069,  ''  Coenobinm  Sancti  Qermani  de  Selebi 
sampsit  exordium/'  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  settled  monastery  or  town  at  Selby  at  any  time  in  the  year 
1068.  If  therefore  Heniy  was  bom  at  Selby,  it  could  only  have 
been  through  some  such  accident  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  text. 
The  reader  must  judge  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  such 
being  the  case.  I  should  myself  have  cast  aside  the  Selby  story 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention,  except  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  inherent  unlikelihood  of  the  tale  itself  is  really  something  in 
its  fiftYOur;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  local  vanity  of  Selby 
could  have  taken  so  strange  a  form,  if  there  had  not  been  some 
groundwork  to  go  upon.  Secondly,  though  a  birth  at  Selby  was 
a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  looked  for,  a  birth  at  York  was  a  thing  by 
no  means  unlikely  to  be  deliberately  planned.  But  the  whole  matter 
is  of  no  great  importance,  and  it  must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

As  to  the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  Henry's  education,  and 
the  unusual  amount  of  his  learning,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubts  The  only  question  is  how  far  his  education  was  an 
English  one.  Orderic  himself  says  (510  D),  '*  Hie  dum  deciles 
annoe  attigisset,  litterarum  scientiam  didicit."  And  in  another 
passage  (665  D),  ''Hie  in  infantii  studiis  literarum  a  parentibus 
traditus  est,  et  tam  natunJi  quam  doctrinali  scientid  nobiliter 
imbutus  est."  William  of  Malmesbury  enlarges  still  further  on 
his  literaiy  acquirements,  and  he  says  plainly  that  on  account 
of  his  royal  birth  he  was  the  only  one  of  William's  sons 
who  was  looked  on  as  entitled  to  the  English  Crown.  That  this 
latter  argument  had  a  soimd  foundation  in  English  law  I  have 
already  shown  (see  vol.  L  pp.  1 17-291}.  The  whole  passage 
(v.  390)  runs  thus ;  *'  Henricus,  junior  filius  Willelmi  magni,  natus 
est  in  Anglift  anno  tertio  postquam  pater  earn  adierat ;  infans  jam 
turn  omnium  votis  conspirantibua  educatus  egregie,  quod  solus 
omnium  filiorum  Willelmi  natus  esset  regie,  et  ei  regnum  videretur 
competere.  Itaque  tirocinium  rudimentorum  in  scholia  egit  lite- 
ralibns,  et  librorum  mella  adeo  avidis  medullis  indidit  ut  null!  postea 
bellorum  tumultus,  nulli  curarum  motus,  eas  excutere  illustri 
animo  possent."     So  Will.  Gkm.  viii.  10;    ''Plurimi  sunt  Isetati, 
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quod  modo  Begem  natum  de  Bege  et  R^;in^  natum  et  nutaitam 
in  Angli^  habere  memisBent."  It  is  also  worth  noticing  Hiat 
Henry  was — ^at  least  after  his  mother's  death — sometimes  left  in 
England  while  his  brothers  were  in  Normandy.  We  find  him  at 
AHngdon  at  Easter  1084  (see  above,  p.  735),  when  it  is  specially 
added  (Hist.  Mon.  Ab.  ii.  12),  ''  suis  in  Normannii  com  patre 
firatribus  constitutis."  All  these  hints  look  in  the  same  direction. 
The  first  sign  which  I  have  come  across  of  the  traditional  name 
Beaudere  is  in  the  Annals  of  Thomas  Wykes  (Ann.  Mon.  iv.  11) 
under  the  year  1087,  where  he  is  described  as  "  Henricns  postremus 
filiorum  suorom  piVillelmi],  quern  vulgus  Clericum  nuncupabat." 

Henry  was  thus,  unlike  either  of  his  brothers,  a  bom  ^theling. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  himself  called  by  that  name,  but  he 
bears  the  equivalent  title  "  Clito"  in  Orderic  (689  C),  and  the 
English  title  itself  is  freely  given  to  his  son  William  (Orderic,  649  B, 
702  B,  851  B,  869  B).  Was  he  then,  as  became  an  English  ^theling, 
taught  the  English  tongue  from  his  childhood  1  Nothing  is  more 
likely  in  itself.  Henry  must  have  been  b^;inning  to  speak  about 
the  time  when  his  father  (see  p.  323)  was  himself  trying  to  learn  the 
language  of  his  new  Kingdom.  WiUiam  would  naturally  wish  that 
his  English-bom  son,  to  whom  the  learning  of  the  tongue  would  be 
no  such  burthen  as  it  was  to  himself,  should  speak  and  read 
English  from  the  first.  Still  the  evidence  is  not  so  strong  that  I 
can  venture  to  assert  the  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  (iv.  225,  686).  The  only  direct  evidence  that  I 
know  is  the  passage  of  Mary  of  France  (ii.  401),  of  which  I  have 
said  something  in  vol.  iii.  p.  572.     The  passage  in  full  runs  thus  ; 

"  Pur  amur  le  camte  Willaume,  De  Ghiu  en  Latin  le  tuma 

Le  pluB  vaUlant  de  oest  royaume,  Li  rois  Heniis  qui  moult  I'ama, 

M'entremiB  de  oeet  livre  feire  Le  traoalata  pais  en  Engleiz ; 

E  de  I'Angleiz  en  Roman  treire.  E  jeo  I'ai  rim^  en  Fnui9eiB 

Ysopet  apeluns  oe  livre  Si  cum  gel'  travai  premi^rement." 
Qu'il  traveilla  et  fist  escrire; 

Clount  William  is  said  by  M.  de  Roquefort  to  mean  William  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  1257.  Mary's  own  date  then  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Henry  the  First  is  meant.  There  is  no  time  in 
the  life  either  of  Henry  the  Second  or  of  Henry  the  Third  when  we 
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can  fancy  him  tranBlating  Greek  fables  either  into  Latin  or  into 
English.  It  depends  on  the  punctuation,  which  of  course  is  some- 
wbat  arbitrary,  and  which  M.  de  Roquefort  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
give  differently,  whether  we  take  it  to  mean  that  the  royal  translator 
simply  translated  from  Latin  into  English  or  that  he  translated  the 
Qredt,  first  into  Latin  and  then  into  English.  The  latter  certainly 
seems  the  more  obyious  meaning.  I  know  of  no  direct  eyidence  that 
Henry  the  First  understood  Greek ;  still  of  all  the  Kings  before 
Henry  the  Eighth  he  was  the  most  likely  to  have  done  so.  We  may, 
I  think,  take  the  witness  of  Mary  as  showing  that  some  King  of 
England  translated  fables  into  English,  certainly  from  the  Latin  and 
probably  from  the  Greek.  The  very  strangeness  of  the  story  makes 
it  unlikely  that  any  one  would  invent  it  without  some  ground.  If 
then  the  translation  was  made  by  any  King  of  England  after  the 
Conquest^  we  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  setting  down  Henry  the  First 
as  the  translator.  In  him  alone  is  a  knowledge  of  Greek  the  least 
likely,  and  special  care  in  the  study  of  English  exactly  suits  the 
cbtmmstance  of  his  birth  and  position.  If  the  translation  was  really 
made  by  Henry,  it  would  doubtless  be,  as  I  suggested  in  my  former 
▼olume,  a  youthful  exercise  at  some  stage  of  his  learned  education. 

There  remains  however  the  question  whether ''  Henris  "  is  the  true 
reading,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adopt  some  of  the  other 
shapes  in  which  the  King's  name  appears.  For  "  Henris  "  other  texts 
read  "Amez,"  "Auvert,"  "Auvres,"  "Mires,"  "Alurez,"  "Affrns." 
Whatever  we  make  of  "  Mires  "  and  "  Amez,"  the  other  forms  seem 
to  be  corruptions  oiMlfrtd  (see  vol.  i.  p.  519).  Now  would  a  tran- 
scriber be  more  likely  to  put  Alfred  instead  of  Henry  or  to  put 
Henry  instead  of  iElfred  1  There  is  something  to  be  said  both  ways. 
A  copyist  who  was  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  literary  exploit 
attributed  to  Henry,  especially  if  he  were  actually  writing  under 
Henry  the  Third,  might  be  tempted  to  substitute  the  name  of 
^fred,  a  name  which  before  the  thirteenth  century  was  already 
surrounded  by  a  tl\oroughly  mythical  atmosphere  as  regards  both 
his  literary  performances  and  his  other  actions.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  transcriber  meeting  with  any  of  the  unintelligible  forms  which 
I  have  just  quoted  might  think  it  a  clever  hit  to  substitute  some 
fAfniliAT  name,  Henry  or  any  other.  As  to  the  internal  probability 
of  the  work  being  Alfred's,  we  know  pretty  well  what  his  attain- 
ments were,  what  he  wrote  and  translated.    There  is  no  evidence 
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that  he  ever  translated  any  fablee,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show^ 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  Greek.  There  is  also  the  difficulty, 
a  minor  difficulty  certainly,  which  is  pressed  by  M.  de  Roquefort 
(iL  37),  that  the  English  of  Alfred  would  hardly  have  been 
intelligible  to  Mary  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  still  more 
force  in  his  argument  (ii.  37,  39)  that  the  fitbles  are  full  of  ideas 
and  expressions,  titles  of  offices  and  the  like,  which  suit  the  time  of 
Henry  but  do  not  suit  the  time  of  .SMred. 

On  the  whole  then  I  think  that  .Alfred  cannot  have  made  the 
English  translation  of  the  fables  which  Mary  of  France  translated 
from  English  into  French.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
Henry  the  First  was  the  real  translator.  The  learned  education  of 
Henry  is  certain,  and  it  may  probably  have  gone  so  fiur  as  to  take 
in  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  His  English  education  is  so  probable 
that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  all  but  certain,  and  the  witness  to  his 
English  education  is  just  the  same  whether  he  understood  Greek 
or  not.  But  whether  the  young  ifitheling  appeared  as  a  translator  of 
Greek  books  into  English  is  a  point  which  I  think  highly  probable, 
but  which  I  cannot,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  venture  to  assume 
as  proved. 

NOTE  FF.   p.  230. 
The  Foukdatiok  Ijeqesd  of  Selbt  Abbey. 

That  Saint  German's  Abbey  at  Selby  took  its  b^inning  in  some 
shape  or  another  in  the  year  1069  we  may  set  down  for  certsdn  on 
the  authority  of  Simeon  of  Durham  (see  p.  230).  This  is  the 
whole  of  our  contemporary  knowledge.  There  is  no  mention  in 
Domesday  of  the  church  or  town  of  Selby,  and  for  details  we  are 
left  wholly  to  the  "  Historia  Selbiensis  Monasterii "  in  Labbe,  L  594* 
This  account,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  11 84,  though 
containing  much  legendary  matter,  contains  also  several  names  and 
incidents  which  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in 
the  story.  In  the  heading,  as  in  Simeon,  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  is  assigned  to  the  year  1069. 

In  the  early  days  of  William's  reign  {*^  eodem  ferme  tempore  quo 
Angliam  Dux  Normanniss  WiUelmus  invaserat  potentique  dexterft 
suo  subjugavit  imperio/'  p.  596),  a  brother  of  the  house  of  Saint 
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Oerman  at  Anxerre,  Benedict  hj  name,  is  miraculously  bidden  by 

the  patron  saint  to  go  to  a  place  called  Selby  in  England,  wbicb  he 

will  find  by  the  banks  of  the  Onse,  not  far  from  the  city  of  York. 

He  is  there  to  found  a  cell  in  honour  of  Saint  German  on  a  piece  of 

ground  belonging  to  the  King.     After  some  strange  adrentures,  he 

reacheB  England  with  a  finger  of  his  patron,  and  by  a  confusion 

of  names  he  is  led  to  Salisbury  instead  of  Selby,  for,  as  the 

writer  truly  adds   (p.  599),  "  nomen  Salesbyri^e  percelebre  fuit, 

Selebiae  vero  tunc  temporis  satis  incognituuL"     At  Salisbury  he 

is   kindly  received    by  a   certain    Eadward,  of  whose  mmts  a 

glowing  description  is  given  (p.  598) ;  ''  Fuit  tunc  temporis  in 

Salesbyrid  civis   quidam,  Eduuardus   nomine,   vir  omni  morum 

honestate  prsefiilgens,  et  inter  secularia  vitam  et  morem  diffitens 

secularem,  habitu  tamen  et  specie   specimen  in  eo  secularitatis 

apparebat,  qui  etiam,  non  minus  censi^s  quam  senstks  locupletatus 

honore,  propter  diversarum  opum  affluentem  congeriem  Dives  cog- 

nominabatur."     Another  friend  whom  he  found  was  a  clerk  named 

Theobald,  Who  acted  as  his  interpreter  (p.  600).    But  being  puzzled 

at  not  finding  the  river  Ouse  and  the  city  of  York  anywhere  in 

that  part  of  Enj^and,  and  being  again  farther  warned  by  his  patron, 

he  set  sail  at  Lyme  (Luma)  in  a  merchant  ship  bound  for  York. 

He  is  landed  at  the  spot  called  Selby,  which  we  are  told  means  in 

Latin  "  marini  vituli  villa,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  separated 

from  York  by  about  ten  miles  of  wood.     Here  Benedict  made 

himself  a  dwelling  under  a  great  oak-tree  which  was  called  by  the 

natives  Strihac  (p.  600).     This,  we  are  distinctly  told,  happened  in 

the  year  1069,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  William,  a  date  which,  if 

it  be  exact,  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Selby  as  the  birthplace  of 

Henry  the  First. 

The  frkme  of  the  anchorite  was  gradually  spread  abroad,  and 
at  last  the  cross  on  Benedict's  cell  was  seen  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  shire,  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric,  who  was  sailing  along  the 
river,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  a  way  of  travelling 
which  was  necessary  in  those  times  on  account  of  the  attacks  to 
which  all  Frenchmen  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  the  revolted 
English.  The  description  is  worth  quoting  (p.  602) ;  ^  Comitabatur 
eum  [Hugonem]  non  modica  militis  multitude,  quia  bellicse  classis 
immanitate  perdurante  non  adhuc  perfectse  pacis  tranquillitas  ab 
armis  et  acie  militem  abBolverat.   Fregit  hoc  in  ilHs  finibus  Anglorum 
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iudomita  ferocitas  et  invicta  constantia,  qui  semper  ad  yindictam 
Buam  in  Gallos  insnrgenteB  ultra  vires  et  posse,  ubicumque  sibi 
invicem  obmebant,  quis  eorum  plus  posset  in  viribus  experiii 
nitebantnr.  Hac  de  causS  tantd  militum  multitudine  prssdictus 
Vicecomes  oonstipatus  inoedebat."  The  Sheriff  has  an  interview 
with  Benedict,  he  leaves  him  hia  own  tent  as  a  temporaiy  dwelling- 
place,  and  directs  the  building  of  a  chapel  for  his  use. 

It  next  occurs  to  the  friendly  Sheriff  that  Benedict,  holy  as  he  is, 
is  after  all  only  a  squatter  on  the  King's  land.  He  accordingly  takes 
him  to  William — evidently  at  York  or  at  least  somewhere  in  those 
parts — by  whom  he  is  favourably  received,  and  obtains  a  small 
grant  of  land,  on  which  he  begins  to  build  his  monastery.  Brethren 
now  flow  to  him,  but  he  is  troubled  by  a  person  described  (p.  603)  as 
"quidam  princeps  latronum,  nomine  Suuam  filius  Sigge,  qui  in  vicinis 
nemoribus  cum  adhsBrentibus  sibi  complidbus  assiduis  discursibus 
vagabatur.**  In  this  outlaw  we  may  see  a  disinherited  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Swegen.  Miracles  of  course  follow,  one  of  them 
being  wrought  on  behalf  of  Hugh  the  son  of  Emeis  of  Bumn 
(''  Emissius  Deburum"),  who  is  described  as  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 
Lastly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — for  the  story  of  Abbot  Benedict 
runs  on  into  the  days  of  William  fiufus,  and  his  later  history  is  not 
specially  honourable — we  see  Benedict  blessed  as  Abbot  by  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  new  house  was,  we  are  told  (p.  601), 
the  only  monastery  in  Northern  England,  except  Durham;  '^per 
totam  Eboraci  siriam,  except^  Dunelmensi  congregatione,  nee 
monachus  nee  monachorum  locus  aliquis  in  illis  diebus  &cile  valuit 
reperiri."  Here  is  a  clear  confusion,  as  Durham  did  not  become  a 
monastery  till  several  years  later  (see  p.  677).  The  whole  founda- 
tion was  organized  under  a  charter  of  William,  which  appears 
at  p.  604  of  Labbe  and,  seemingly  from  another  source,  at  vol. 
iii.  p.  499  of  the  Monasticon.  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make 
of  its  stilted  and  inflated  beginning,  which  savours  rather  of 
iEthelred  than  of  William  ; 

"  Willermus  fortissimus,  immo  potentissimus  Rex  omnium  Begum 
illorum,  a  quibus  eo  tempore  sceptra  R^alia  sub  Divino  guber- 
nabantur  [''  sub  divo  gubemantur"  in  Monasticon],  maximum  Im- 
perium  Anglice  terra  regens,  quod  promissione  ["  permissione''  in 
Monasticon]  atque  voluntate  Dei  primum  signis  mirabilibusque 
prodigiis,  ac  deinde  magnis  viribus^  bellisque  debellando  AngloB, 
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tandem  acquisitum  gabemans,  viris,  tarn  ecclesiastids,  quam  suis 
Comitibufl  Baronibnsque  ac  ministris  omiiibuB  salutens/' 

Several  other  grants  of  private  bene&ctors  appear  in  the  Monas- 
ticoDy  iii.  499,  500.  One  of  them,  a  grant  of  Gilbert  Tison,  is  made 
very  suspicious  by  the  signature  of  Archbishop  Ealdred,  as  well  as 
by  its  being  granted  "  ad  instantiam  nobilis  Reginae  AnglisB, 
Matildis  nomine,  pro  animabus  Regis  Sancti  Edwardi  et  Willielmi 
Bastardi,  parentum  et  successorum  meorum."  Another  grant  of  the 
same  benefactor  is  made,  in  more  decent  language,  ^pro  animS 
domini  nostri  Willielmi  It^;is,"  and  amongst  other  things  it  con- 
firms a  grant  made  by  "quidam  ex  hominibus  meis  nomine 
Suanus,*'  who  may  be  the  repentant  freebooter  of  the  legend 

The  value  of  this  story  lies  in  the  names  which  it  introduces. 
Eadward  of  Salisbury,  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  appears  in  Domesday  as 
a  great  landowner  in  Wiltshire  and  the  neighbouring  shires.  Who 
he  was  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain,  whether  an  Englishman  of  the 
sdiool  of  Wigod  and  Thurkill  or  a  Norman  who  bore  the  name  of 
one  of  the  ^thelings.  There  is  indeed  a  story  in  the  Monasticon 
(vL  501),  in  the  account  of  Lacock  Abbey,  which  makes  him  the  son 
ef  a  person  described  as  '^  miles  strenuus  Normannus,  Walterus  le 
Ewrus,  Ck>me8  de  Rosmar,"  and  it  is  added^  "  cui  propter  probitatcm 
8uam  Rex  Guillelmus  dedit  totum  dominium  de  Sare8buri&  et 
Ambresburil*'  Walter's  son  Eadward  was  bom  after  his  coming  to 
England;  "  Walterus  le  Ewrus  genuit  Edwardum,  natione  Anglicum 
natum,  postea  Yicecomitem  Wiltes."  The  impossibility  of  this 
story  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the  Salisbury  Volume  of 
the  ArchiBological  Institute,  p.  213.  So  far  as  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing, it  is  in  favour  of  Eadward's  English  birth,  and  thereby  of 
the  English  descent  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  who  sprang  from  him. 
The  Selby  legend  also  clearly  looks  on  Eadward  as  an  Englishman, 
for  the  Frenchman — at  least  Ducal-Burgundian — ^Benedict  needs 
the  services  of  Theobald  as  an  interpreter,  and  it  should  also  be 
noticed  that  Eadward  is  called  **  civis."  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
we  had  found  another  great  mediteval  family,  which  was  really  of 
English  descent,  but  which  invented  a  Norman  fore&ther  for  itself. 

Some  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  story  are  also  well 
known.  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  and  Emeis  of  Burun  are  real  York- 
shire landowners  in  Domesday,  and  Hugh  appears  in  Nottingham 
(p.  a8o)  as  '*  Hugo  filius  Baldrici  Yicecomes."    Hugh  therefore  was 
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Sheriff  somewhere,  and  it  is  very  poesible  that  he  may  have  been 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Torkahire  late  in  1069,  after  the  capture  of 
William  Malet.  All  these  touches  give  us  confidence  in  the  main 
outline  of  the  Btory,  but  the  more  we  beUeye  it  the  less  we  can  be- 
lieve the  tradition  of  Henry  the  First's  birth  at  Selby. 

Matthew  Paris  (Historia  Anglorum,  L  34),  or  some  interpolator  of 
his  manuscript,  has  a  strange  story  about  the  foundation  of  Selby. 
William's  two  monasteries  in  England  are  oddly  described  as 
*^  CGenobia  nobilia^  videlicet  de  Bello  in  partibus  AnglisB  orientalibus 
et  Selebi  occidentalibus."  Selby  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
<<  pro  eo  quod  quemdam  sibi  consanguinitate  propinquum  veneno 
occiderit,  timens  ne  ipsum  de  regno  Anglie  supplantaret  vel 
ducatu  vel  utroque,  quia  strenuissimus  fuit/'  This  must  be  some 
vague  glimmering  of  the  death  of  Conan,  on  which  see  vol.  ill.  p. 
714.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  William  on  his  death-bed  was 
visited  by  a  holy  Bishop,  his  confessor,  who  asked  whether  he 
repented  of  this  crime.  William  said  that  he  could  not  repent. 
Did  he  repent  that  he  could  not  repent  1  William  had  got  thus 
&r  in  the  way  of  amendment,  and  with  this  the  Bishop  seems  to 
have  been  satisfied. 


NOTE  QG.  p.  298. 

William's  Gbakts  of  Holdebness. 

In  the  local  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Heaux  (i.  89,  ed.  Bond,  and 
Mon.  Angl.  v.  390)  we  find  a  story  in  which  Drogo,  a  Flemish  follower 
of  William  ("  mUes  quidam  valde  probus  et  in  armis  probatns,  qui 
cum  ipso  in  Angliam  venerate  Drugo  de  la  Bouerer,  Flandrensis, 
qui  construxit  castellum  de  Skypse"),  receives  from  William  a  grant 
of  Holdemess  ("insulam  de  Holdemese").  Drogo  was  married  to 
a  kinswoman  of  the  King,  whom  he  killed  ("habuit  autem  idem 
Drugo  uxorem  quamdam  B^gis  cognatam,  quam  omine  infausto 
interemit '').  He  then  goes  to  the  King,  he  pretends  that  he  is  going 
with  his  wife  to  Flanders,  and  asks  for  money  for  the  journey. 
William  is  deceived  and  gives  him  the  money^  on  which  Drogo 
crosses  the  sea.  The  King,  on  finding  out  his  mistake,  sends  to 
arrest  him,  but  his  renowned  police  was  for  once  ineffectual ;  Drogo 
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had  crossed  the  sea  and  never  came  back  (''  ipse  denno  non  rever- 
sarus  trans&etavit ").  William  then  grants  the  land  to  Odo  of 
Champagne,  who  is,  as  nsoal  (see  voL  ii.  p.  587),  described  as 
marrTing  William's  sister  instead  of  his  niece.  Bat  Holdemess 
was  a  barren  land  and  grew  nothing  but  oats;  so  when  Odo's 
wife  had  borne  him  a  son,  who  was  named  Stephen,  he  asked  the 
King  to  give  him  some  land  which  grew  wheat,  that  he  might  feed 
his  nephew  ("  petiit  a  Rege  ut  daret  ei  terram  ferentem  frumentum, 
nnde  alere  posset  nepotem  sunm").  He  therefore  gave  him  the 
lordship  of  Bytham  and  other  lands  elsewhere.  This  Stephen  was 
the  father  of  William  the  Fat,  Count  of  Albemarle,  who  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Meaux,  at  a  place  so  called  because  it  had  been  held 
(78)  by  one  Gamel  the  son  of  Eetel,  who  had  come  in  William's  train 
from  Heaux  in  France  and  gave  his  new  abode  the  name  of  the 
old  one.  "  Gamellus  filius  Ketelli  de  Mels^  avus  seu  pater  dicti 
Johannis  de  MelsS,  cum  Willielmo  Notho,  Bege  et  Conquffistore,  de 
preedictd  civitate  Gallise,  Meaux  Oallice  dictd,  exiens,  cum  aliis,  in 
his  partibus  Holdemesise  sortem  suae  habitationis  est  assecutus,  et, 
ob  memoriam  civitatis  suae  egressioms,  nomen  huic  loco  quem  in- 
habitabat  ut  Meaux  nuncuparetur  imponebat." 

Now  that  this  story  cannot  be  strictly  true  is  plain  from  Domes- 
day. There  (3236  et  seqq)  one  "Drogo  de  Bevrere*'  appears  as 
the  owner  of  a  vast  estate  in  the  parts  of  Holdemess.  He  is  found 
also  in  various  other  parts  of  Domesday,  especially  in  Lincolnshire 
(360  6),  where  he  appears  as  possessor  of  Bitham.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  find  Odo  of  Champagne  or  his  son  Stephen  in  any 
part  of  the  Survey.  As  for  Gamel  the  son  of  Ketel,  a  man 
with  such  a  thoroughly  Danish  name  would  be  very  likely  indeed 
to  be  a  natural  Yorkshireman,  but  very  unlikely  to  have  come 
from  France  into  Yorkshire.  The  only  Gamel  to  be  found  in 
Domesday  as  a  tenant  in  capita  is  the  Gamel  who  had  a  share 
in  the  Northumbrian  insurrection  (see  vol.  iL  p.  483),  nor  can 
I  find  any  man  of  the  name  even  as  an  under-tenant  of  the  lord 
of  Holdemess. 

On  the  other  hand,  Orderic  (522  C)  distinctly  asserts  that 
William  gave  what  he  calls  the  Earldom  of  Holdemess  to  Odo  of 
Champagne  ("Odoni  Campaniensi,  nepoti  Theobaldi  Gomitis,  qui 
sororem  habebat  ejusdem  Regis,  filiam  scilicet  Rodberti  Duci% 
dedit  idem  comitatum  HildemesssB "),  and  both  Odo  and  his  son 
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Stephen  plays  an  important^  though  not  a  very  saccessfu],  part  in 
English  affitirs  in  the  reign  of  William  Enfos*  See  Florence,  1095, 
1096. 

I  must  leave  the  matter  to  genealogists  and  local  inquirers. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  story  of  Drogo,  or  the  facto  on 
whidi  the  story  is  founded,  and  the  grant  of  Holdemess  to  Odo, 
may  have  happened  in  the  very  latest  days  of  William,  after  the 
Survey  was  drawn  up. 

NOTE  HH.   p.  304. 

The  Chubches  of  Jasbow  and  Hokkwsabxouth. 

The  histoiy  of  these  churches  supplies  Ifr.  Hinde  with  one  of 
his  arguments  against  the  authority  of  the  Northumbrian  interpo- 
lator of  Florence.  But,  as  the  arguments  are  closely  connected 
with  the  fabrics  of  the  two  churches,  I  reserve  their  consideration 
till  I  examine  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  architecture  in  my 
fifth  volume. 

NOTE  n.   p.  305. 

Eetentiok  of  Englibh  Names  nr  Durham. 

I  KBBBBVE  this  slso  for  the  examination  of  the  effect  of  the 
.Conquest  on  nomenclature  which  I  hope  to  make  in  my  fifth 
volume. 

NOTE  KK.   p.  324. 

The  Laws  of  Eadwabd  akd  William. 

This  also  I  keep  for  a  general  examination  of  the  effect  of  the 
Conquest  upon  English  Law. 

NOTE  LL.  p.  344. 

The  Eelations  of  the  Provinces  of  Cajtterburt  and 

York. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  also  will  find  a -place  when  I 
come  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  ecclesiastical 
matters. 
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NOTE  MM.   p.  345. 
Thb  Alleged  Penance  on  William's  Soldiers. 

In  Wilkins's  Concilia,  i  366,  we  have  a  set  of  canons  enjoining 
certain  penances  on  William's  soldiers,  which  are  there  described  as 
passed  in  a  council  at  Winchester,  and  as  printed  '*  ex  vetnsto 
libro  Saxonico,  ad  Wigomensem  Ecclesiam  spectante."  They  ap- 
pear also  in  Beasin's  Ck>ncilia  Botomagensis  FroYinci»,  p.  50.  And 
it  is  plain  that^  if  they  were  ever  passed  at  all,  they  were  passed  at 
a  Norman  and  not  an  English  synod,  and  the  mention  of  Ermenfrid 
fixes  the  date  to  this  synod  of  the  year  10)0.  The  heading  stands 
thus; 

"  Haeo  est  pcsnitentiae  institutio  secundum  decreta  Normannorum 
pnesulum,  auctoritate  Summi  Pontificis,  confirmata  per  Legatum 
guum  Ermenfiredum  Episcopum  Sedunensem,  imponenda  illis  homi- 
nibus,  quos  Willelmus  Normannorum  Dux  suo  jussu  armavit,  et 
qui  absque  jussu  suo  erant  armati  et  ex  debito  ei  militiam 
dabant." 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader  whether  a  docu- 
ment can  possibly  be  genuine  which  imposes  penances  on  all  who 
had  taken  any  share  in  William's  great  crusade,  and  therefore,  by 
implication,  on  William  himself  more  than  on  any  one  else.  But  the 
enactments  are  exceedingly  curious.  They  begin  by  one  decree 
which,  according  to  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  509),  would 
have  condemned  the  Ck>nqueror  to  a  penance  of  two  thousand  years ; 
«  Qui  magno  proelio  scit  se  hominem  occidisse,  secundum  numerum 
hominum  pro  unoquoque  uno  anno  poeniteat."  Provisions  follow 
for  those  who  do  not  know  whether  those  whom  they  struck  had 
died,  and  for  those  who  cannot  remember  the  number  of  those 
whom  they  killed.  The  will  is  punished  as  well  as  the  deed ;  "  Qui 
autem  neminem  percusserit,  si  percutere  voluerat,  triduo  poeniteat." 
Then  comes  an  order  seemingly  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux;  "Be  clericis  qui  pugnaverunt  aut  pugnandi 
grati&  armati  fuerunt,  quia  pugnSsse  illis  illicitum  erat  secundum 
xnstituta  canoniun,  ac  si  in  patrid  su&  peccdssent,  poeniteant^  Poeni- 
tentiae  monacholnm  secundum  r^pilam  suam  et  Abbatum  judicia 
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BtatoAntiir.''  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  mercenaries  and 
for  the  archers ;  "  De  sagittariis,  qui  ignoranter  aliquos  occiderunt, 
vel  absque  homiddio  yulnerayenmt,  tribus  quadragesimis  pceni- 
teant."  Lastly  come  a  series  of  decrees  about  acts  of  yiolence  done 
after  the  battle,  which  have  a  more  genuine  sound,  and  which  may 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  William's 
strict  discipline  (see  p.  30),  and  a  maiked  distinction  is  drawn 
between  acts  done  before  the  Sling's  coronation  and  acts  done  after ; 

''Quicumque,  excepto  hoc  proelio,  ante  Regis  consecrationem,  victds 
quftrradi  caus&  per  regnum  discurrerunt,  et  hostibus  repugnanti- 
bus  aliquos  occiderunt,  pro  singulis  uno  anno  poeniteant. 

"  Qui  autem,  non  necessitate  victim  sed  prsedandi  caus^  discurre- 
runt»  et  aliquos  oociderunt,  tres  anno  pceniteant. 

"  Qui  autem  post  consecrationem  Regis  hominem  occiderunt,  mcut 
de  homicidiis  spoute  commissis  pceniteant ;  hoc  excepto,  ut  si  quis 
de  iUis  quemque  qui  adhuc  repugnabant  Regi  ocddit  vel  percussit^ 
sicut  supra  pceniteat. 

'^  De  adulteriis,  et  raptibus,  et  fomicationibus  quibuscumque,  ac 
si  in  patrid  su&  peccissent,  poeniteant." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (iii.  484)  accepts  the  decrees  without  hesi- 
tation, and  fixes  the  synod  to  the  same  date  as  I  do. 


NOTE  NN.  p.  398. 

Vbjthsiq  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's. 

This  Prelate  fills  a  great  space  in  the  legendary  narrative  of  the 
Conquest  as  given  by  Thierry ;  but  his  authentic  history  wiU  go  into 
a  very  small  compass.  I  doubt  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  signa- 
ture which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text  and  another  of  "  Fredericus 
Abbas  Verolamii"  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  London  in  1075 
(Willdnsj  i.  363).  The  Life  of  Frithric  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the 
Oeeta  Abbatum  (i.  41),  seems  mythical  in  all  its  details.  His  origin 
is  thus  described ;  "  Lrte,  ex  veteribus  Saxonibus  daram  ducens  origi- 
nem  et  Dacis,  Cnutoni  Regi  fait  consanguineus,  et  linealiter  de- 
scendendo  propinquus."  He  was  appointed  Abbot  in  1064,  and  was  in 
Wgh  favour  both  with  Eadward  and  with  Harold  (i.  44).     He  firet 
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appears  in  Thierry  (i  263)  as  blocking  William's  course  on  his  way 
between  Berkhampstead  and  London  before  his  coronation  (see  voL 
iii*  p.  555).  This  seems  to  come  from  a  mythical  story  in  the 
Gesta  (L  47),  which  Thierry  himself  tells  over  again  in  ii.  29. 
William,  by  Lanfranc's  advice,  designs  or  professes  to  treat  the 
English  more  gently.  William  and  I^nfranc  accordingly  meet 
Frithric  at  Berkhampstead,  and  William  swears  to  observe  the 
laws  of  King  Eadward.  This  is  of  course  an  echo  of  the  sub- 
mission at  Berkhampstead  in  1066.  But  it  does  not  happen  till 
after  a  great  revolt,  in  which  Eadgar,  Stigand,  Eadwine,  and  the 
Bishops  Wulfstan  and  Walter  (see  p.  379)  all  take  a  part,  but  of 
which  the  chiefs  are  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Abbot  Frithric  (i.  45) ; 
'*  Aluredum  Archiepiscopum  Eboracensem  omnes  Aquilonares  elege- 
ront  capitaneum,  Australes  autem  Abbatem  Frethericum.*'  They 
have  many  of  the  citizens  of  London  on  their  side,  and  they  seem 
to  give  William  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But  he,  being  "  immiseri- 
cors,"  "  tyrannus  inezorabilis,"  "  astutus,"  and  "  tyrannus  belHger/* 
contrives  to  divide  them  and  to  crush  them  separately.  Stigand,  an 
unstable  man,  "  similis  arundini  ventis  agitate,"  fluctuates  between 
the  King  and  the  English,  till  he  is  deposed  and  imprisoned,  where 
he  shares  the  fate  of  Judas  or  Anus ;  *'  in  careers  contabuit  et  visce- 
ribus  crepuit  circumfusis.**  The  new  Archbishop  Lanfranc  wins  the 
Papal  sanction  for  William,  and  a  fierce  war  goes  on  between  him 
and  the  English,  headed  by  Eadgar  and  Frithric  —  Ealdred  has 
vanished;  ''Exendtum  numerosum  ac  fortissimum  oonflaverunt, 
prseficientes  sibi  Eadgarum  speciosissimum  et  fortissimum,  in  ci:gus 
sinu  tota  spes  reposita  fuit  Angligenarum.  Unde  in  Angliam 
t^e  eziit  eulogium,  *  Eadgar  Ethelyng  Engelondes  dwlyng^"  (i.  47). 
Frithric  also  was  '*  inter  omnes  Anglos  dux  et  promotor  efficacissi- 
mus."  Then  comes  William's  oath  at  Berkhampstead,  notwith- 
standing which  he  goes  on  crushing  the  English  in  detail  and  giving 
their  lands  to  Normans.  Eadgar  flies  to  Scotland,  others  of  the 
chief  men  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  elsewhere.  Their  loss  was 
great ;  ''  Exsularunt  ab  Anglic  nobiles,  tam  milites  quam  prsslati ; 
viri  sancti,  generosi,  ac  dapsiles,  qui  more  Orientalium,  et  maxima 
Trojanorum,  barbas  et  comas  nutriebant,  armis  et  fide  pr»claris- 
simL  Quibus  exsulantibus,  pristina  regni  sanctitas  ac  nobilitas  irre- 
meabiliter  ezsulavit "  (i.  48).  WUliam  and  Lanfranc  now  greatly  op- 
press the  two  patriotic  Bishops  Wulfstan  and  Walter.    Wolbtac 
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is  miractdouBly  delivered  in  the  synod  of  Westminster,  according  Us 
the  well-known  story;  Walter  seeks  shelter  in  Wales.  WiUiam 
himself  wonders  at  his  own  success,  and  in  full  Gemot  (''  in  quodam 
oonyentu  ubi  cuncti  prselati  com  nobilioribus  regni  convenerant" 
i.  49)  expresses  his  amazement.  His  other  hearers,  Norman  and 
English,  hold  their  peace,  but  Frithric  teUs  him  that  the  cause 
of  his  success  is  that  the  clergy  who  hold  so  large  a  part  of  the 
land  of  the  country  have  so  commonly  played  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  laity  been  less  liberal,  and  kept  the  lands  in  their  own  hands,  the 
country  would  have  been  better  able  to  resist  him.  William  answers 
that,  if  this  be  so,  the  country  cannot  be  in  a  state  to  resist  the 
King  of  Denmark  or  any  other  possible  enemy.  Therefore,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Kingdom,  he  takes  part  of  die  lands  of  the  Abbey  to 
distribute  among  his  knights.  At  last  Frithric,  fearing  that  greater 
evils  may  come,  flees  to  Ely  and  dies  there,  on  which  the  Abbey  is 
granted  to  Paul. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  of  this  story 
and  its  utter  disregard  of  chronology.  It  is  chiefly  worth  noticing 
because  large  parts  of  it  have  been  treated  by  Thierry  as  so  much 
authentic  history.  Of  his  singular  treatment  of  the  story  of  Bishop 
Walter  I  have  already  spoken  (see  p.  379).  Still  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  elaborate  a  legend  should  have  grown  up,  as  it  evidently 
did,  at  Saint  Alban's  itself,  and  one  would  think  that  there  must  have 
been  some  ground  in  the  traditional  character  both  of  Frithric  and 
Walter  for  the  part  which  they  are  made  to  play.  But  all  that 
certain  history  has  to  say  about  Frithric  is  that  he  was  Abbot  of 
Saint  Alban's,  and  that  he  died  or  was  deposed  some  time  between 
1075  and  1077. 


NOTE  00.   p.  455. 

The  liEGEin)  of  Hbrewarb. 

The  authentic  history  of  Hereward  consists  of  the  notices  in  the 
Chronicles  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  and  of  the  entries 
relating  to  him  in  Domesday.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey  he  held 
nothing  in  chief,  but  he  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  name 
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held  lands  in  Warwickshire  (Domesday,  240,  240  5)  of  the  Count  of 
Mellent,  which  he  had  himself  held  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward. 
He  had  also  held  (241)  other  lands  in  Warwickshire  which  had 
passed  to  Thurkill,  and  five  hides  in  Worcestershire  (173)  held  of 
the  Bishop.     It  is  however  possible  that  the  Hereward  of  these 
entries  may  be  some  other  person,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  entry  in  3766.    Among  the  *'  Clamores  in  Chetsteven"  we  read, 
'^Teriiam  Asford  in  Bercham  hundred  dicit  wapentak  non  habuisse 
Herewardum  die  qui  aufugutt."  And  agun  in  37 f  ;  ^  Terram  Sancti 
Outhlaci  quam  tenet  Ogerus  in  Repinghale  dicunt  fuisse  dominicam 
firmam  monachorum,  et  TJlchel  Abbatem  commendisse  eam  ad  fir^ 
mam  Herewardo,  sicut  inter  eos  conveniret  unoquoque  anno ;  sed 
Abbas  resaisivit  eam  antequam  Herewardus  de  patrii  fiigeret,  eo 
quod  conventionem  non  tenuisset."    Lastly,  in  364  6  Toli  and  Here- 
ward appear  as  former  owners  on  the  lands  of  the  same  Oger  the 
Breton.    This  is  the  amount  of  our  positive  knowledge.    Hereward 
held  lands  in  Lincolnshire ;  part  of  them  was  held  of  the  Abbey  of 
Crowland,  of  which  Abbot  Ulfcytel  resumed  possession  because  Here- 
ward did  not  keep  his  agreement.  At  some  later  time,  therefore  after 
1062,  the  year  of  the  appointment  of  Ulfcytel,  Hereward  fled  from 
the  country,  but  for  what  cause  we  are  not  told.     In  1070  and 
107 1  he  appears  again  as  the  plunderer  of  Peterborough  and  leader 
of  the  outlaws  at  Ely.     This  is  the  whole  of  his  undoubted  history. 
The  story  in  the  false  Ingulf  (pp.  67,  70)  is  not  to  be  wholly 
cast  aside,  as  it  may  contain  some  genuine  Crowland  tradition. 
This  story  makes  Hereward  the  son  of  a  certain  Leofric  of  Brune  or 
Bourne.      This  Leofric  is  described  (67)  as  "cognatus  illius  magni 
Comitis  Herfordensis  Radiiii,  qui  Godam  Edwardi  Regis  sororem 
duxerat  in  uxorem."  This  can  only  mean  Ralph  the  Timid,  the  son, 
not  the  husband,  of  Eadward's  sister  Qodgifu,  so  that  any  English 
kinsman  of  Ralph  must  have  been  also  a  kinsman  of  King  Eadward. 
The  mother  of  Hereward  was  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu  (Ediva),  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Earl  Oslac  in  Eadgar's  time  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
292).     Hererward  was  banished  by  King  Eadward  at  the  prayer 
of  his  fikther  Leofric,  on  account  of  his  violent  bearing  towards 
other  lads  of  his  own.  age.    In  his  exile  he  visited  Northumberland, 
Cornwall,  Ireland  and  Flanders,  but  no  special  adventures  are  told 
of  him,  except  that  in  Elanders  he  married  a  wife  Turfrida,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter,  who  handed  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Bourne 
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to  her  husband  Hugh  of  Evermouth.  Meanwhile  the  Conquest  of 
England  takes  place.  Hereward  hears  that  his  father  is  dead,  and  that 
his  estates  have  been  granted  to  a  Norman  by  whom  his  mother  is 
badly  treated.  He  comes  home  with  his  wife  and  her  mother,  the 
latter  of  whom  before  long  very  considerately  takes  the  veil  at  the 
hands  of  Abbot  Ulfcytel.  He  then  receiyes  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  Abbot  Brand  of  Peterborough,  who  is  said  to  be  his  unde ; 
he  becomes  the  leader  of  the  outlaws  in  the  Isle ;  and,  when  the 
French  Abbot  Turold  succeeds  his  uncle,  he  attacks  Peterborough, 
puts  the  Abbot  to  flight,  and  afterwards  takes  him  prisoner  and 
releases  him  for  a  large  ransom  (see  p.  485).  We  hear  nothing  of 
his  later  life  or  of  his  death,  but  from  the  n^ntion  of  his  daughter 
inheriting  his  estate  we  may  infer  that  he  was  restored  to  his  lands 
and  died  in  peace. 

Geoffrey  Gbimar  first  brings  Hereward  before  us  as  leader  of  the 
outlaws  at  Ely  (Ohron.  Ang.-Norm.  i.  17)  ; 


*'  Dee  utlaghes  mulz  i  aveii.  Ki  Hereward  aveit  A  nmi, 

Udb  gentilz  horn  lur  aire  esteit,  Un  des  meillars  del  region.' 


>» 


He  records  his  escape  with  much  detail,  and  carries  him  into  the 
Bruneswald.  There  he  withstands  the  Normans  for  several  years  at 
the  head  of  several  companions  whose  names  are  given  in  very 
corrupt  forms,  and  of  whom  we  are  told  (21)  ; 

"  Icil  e  li  altre  guerreier  Si  un  d'  els  encontzout  treis 

Ouerrei^rent  issi  Franoeis  ;  Ne  8'en  alasent  sanz  asalt.'* 

Then  comes  the  story  of  ^Ifthryth,  the  share  of  Hereward  in 
the  war  of  Maine,  his  reconciliation  with  the  King,  and  his  murder 
(see  p.  486).     The  tale  of  his  marriage  runs  thus  (32)  ; 

"  Par  plusura  anz  tant  guerroia  Et,  I'il  la  pemoit  h  muiller, 

Si  qe  UDe  dame  le  manda,  Bien  porroit  Fran^oiB  guerreier. 

Que  de  li  out  ol  parler  ;  Ceo  fut  Alftmed  qe  90  manda 

Par  meinte  foiz  Tad  fet  mander  A  Ereward,  qe  mult  ama ; 

Q'a  lui  venaist,  a.  li  plesoit ;  Par  plusurs  fbiz  tant  le  manda 

L'onor  son  pike  li  dorroit ;  Qe  Ereward  a'  apresta." 

The  Gesta  Herwcurdi  Saxonia  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Chroniques  Anglo^Normcmdes.    Mr.  Thomas  Wright^  who  seems 
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to  have  edited  the  story  from  a  copy  without  seeing  the  original,  calls 
it  (p.  i.)  a  '^predeux  document,"  and  adds,  "  si  nous  sommes  lien  in- 
form^esy  il  a  ^t^  ecrit  dans  le  douzi^me  si^de."  The  Latin  text  professes 
to  be  a  translation  of  an  English  book  written  by  Leofric  the  Deacon, 
who  is  described  as  Hereward's  priest  at  Bourne.     This  text  comes 
from  a  common  source  with  a  great  deal  in  the  Historia  Elienais 
(ed.  Stewart),  which  is  there  said  (p.  239)  to  come  from  the  work  of 
a  certain  Prior  Richard  who  held  that  office  (see  Angl.  Sao.  i.  681) 
from  1177  to  118 9.     Hereward's  parents  in  the  Gstia  are  the  same 
as  in  Ingulf — the  Mdina  of  one  being  doubtless  the  Ediva  of  the 
other— only  one  Balph  is  changed  for  another,  and  Leofric  is  now 
(ii.  5)  "  nepos  Badulfi  cognominato  [sic]  Scadre"  that  is,  no  doubt, 
JStaire — Balph  the'Staller.     The  story  of  Hereward's  banishment  is 
told  in  the  same  way  as  in  Liguli^  but  we  have  a  much  fuller 
account  of  his  adventures  in  divers  parts  of  the  world.    Two  points 
may  specially  be  noticed.    First  (ii.  7),  Oilbert  of  Qhent  was  already 
established  at  Tork  T.B.E.  and  was  Hereward's  godfather ;  "  Quod 
ubi   quidam   Gisebritus  de   Qant  comperit,   scilicet   expulsionem 
ejus,  pro  illo  misit ;  filiolus  enim  erat  divitis  illius.     Et  profectus 
ultra  Northumberland  ad  eum  pervenit.'*    Secondly,  Herewaid  goes 
(p.  9)  to  '^quidam  regulus  Comubise,  Alef  vocabulo/'  who,  as  he 
was  called  after  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  most 
likely  held  his  court  at  Marazion.     The  romance  does  not  venture 
on  any  name  for  the  Lrish   prince  whom  Hereward  visits,  but 
when  he  is    shipwrecked  in  Flanders,  instead   of  the  renowned 
Baldwin,  he  comes  across  '*  Gomes  terrsB  illius,  Manasar  vocatus 
nomine"  (p.  22).     Li  Flanders  he  has  vehement  love  made  to  him 
by  Turfrida,  as  in  the  other  story  by  iElfthryth,  and  he  does  many 
exploits  in  her  honour,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  hero  of  Froissart. 
She  is  described  (p.  26)  as  ''puella  nobiUs  et  pulcra,  scientiiB 
liberalitatis  multum  dedita,  in  mechanic&que  arte  etiam  peritissima." 
Elsewhere  (p.  49)  we  read  that  she  '^  etiam  omnem  muliebrem  jam 
superexcedebat  mollitiem,  in  onmi  necessitate  perspicni  viri  compos 
ssepe  probata."     At  last  Hereward  comes  back  to  England,  and 
finds  his  father's  house  at  Bourne  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  one 
of  whom  has  just  killed  his  brother  (p.  41).     We  get  a  description 
of  a  banquet  of  the  Normans  and  their  female  companions,  and  how 
"  quidam  joculator  intererat  psallendo,  exprobans  genti  Anglorum 
et  in  medio  domfis  incompositos  quasi  Angligenos  fingen»  saltos." 
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Hereward  of  courae  takes  a  fitting  revenge,  and  regains  posseBsion  of 
his  &thei^8  house.  He  is  then  knighted  by  Brand,  he  kills  Frederick 
of  Warren  (p.  46),  goes  back  to  Flanders,  and  comes  back  with  his 
wife  Turfrida  and  his  two  nephews  Siward  the  White  and  Siwaiti 
the  Bed.  He  gatben;  a  company  whose  names  are  given  at  length. 
One  or  two  are  remarkable  (p.  gi),  as  **  Qodricns  de  Corbi,  nepos 
Comitis  de  Warewic,  et  Tosti  de  Davenesse,  oognatns  Comitis  ejus- 
dem,  cujus  et  nomen  in  baptismo  acoepit'* — ^this  Tostig  Earl  of 
Warwick  should  be  noticed — ''  et  quidam  Torbertinus,  pronepos 
Edwyni  Comitis,"  who,  to  say  nothing  of  his  remarkable  name, 
must  have  been  great-great-grandson  of  the  still  living  €k>dgifa. 
But  another  name  (p.  50)  seems  to  suggest  a  lost  piece  of  Teutonic 
song  or  legend ;  **  Gk>dwinus  Gille,  qui  vocabatur  Gk)dwintts,  quia 
non  impar  Qodwino  filio  Guthlaci,  qui  in  fabulis  antiquonim  valde 
prcedicatur,"  which  should  be  taken  along  with  the  maition  of  the 
Quthlacingas  in  Orderic  (537  C).  Then  follows  a  long  account  of 
Hereward's  exploits  in  the  Island  and  of  his  later  years  and  death,  to 
which  I  have  made  many  references  in  the  text.  But  one  detail  of 
his  domestic  life  must  be  mentioned.  Though  Turfrida  is  still  alive, 
he  has  proposals  of  marriage  made  to  him  (p.  88)  by  one  who  is 
described  as  *'  prsepotentissima  mulier,  quae  fuit  uxor  Dolfini 
Comitis,"  and  we  are  told  that  "  illi  formosior  nee  speciosior  fuit  in 
regno,  nee  opibus  pene  prseclarior."  She  has  made  her  own  peace 
with  the  King,  and  she  offers  to  win  the  same  favour  for  Hereward. 
The  hero  is  tempted,  and  Turfrida  makes  a  way  for  the  new  alliance 
by  entering  religion  at  Crowland.  But,  to  keep  up  the  moral  of  the 
tale,  we  are  told  (p.  89)  that,  on  this  account,  "multa  incommoda 
ei  post  evenerunty  quod  sapientissima  erat  et  in  necessitate  magni 
consilii.  Postea  enim,  sicut  ipse  ssBpe  professus  est,  non  ei  sicut  in 
tempore  ejus  sic  prospere  contigerunt  multa." 

Now  how  much  of  truth  is  there  in  this  story  ?  There  b  nothing 
in  Domesday  to  connect  Hereward  with  Bourne,  which  appears 
(364  b)  as  having  been  held  T.  B.  E.  by  Earl  Morkere,  except  that 
Bourne  had  passed  to  the  same  owner,  Oger  the  Breton,  as  some  of 
the  former  possessions  of  Hereward.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the 
legend  to  show  whether  Hereward's  father  was  or  was  not  called 
Leofric.  There  is  a  Leofric  who  appears  several  times  in  Lincoln- 
shire,  and  once  (369)  with  the  title  of  **  Cilt."  But  he  was  not  the 
owner  of  Bourne.     Tbe  notion  of  Sir  Henij  Ellis  (ii  146)  that 
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Hereward  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Leofric  comes  only  from  the 
genealogical  roll  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Chron.  Ang.-Norm.  iL 
zi),  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  vol.  iL  p.  629.  **  Fuit 
tempore  Sancti  Edwardi  Regis  quidam  Leofricus  Comes  Cestries  et 
Merciorum,  cognatus  Gomitis  Herfordisd,  dominus  de  Brunne,  do- 
mine  Scarle."  The  pedigree-maker  had  the  Qesta  before  him, 
but  he  could  conceive  only  one  Leofric  and  only  one  Balph,  and  in 
his  Searle  we  see  the  last  trace  of  StaUere,  Stdlrey  Scalre.  The  early 
part  of  the  story  in  the  G^esta  is  plainly  mere  romance^  but  when  we 
get  Hereward  in  the  Isle  we  are  on  somewhat  surer  ground  The 
geography  at  least  may  be  trusted,  and  one  or  two  of  the  details,  as 
the  death  of  Frederick  and  the  mention  of  Warwick,  draw  incidental 
confirmation  from  Domesday.  As  to  Hereward's  death,  Ihere  is 
nothing  to  make  us  choose  between  the  story  in  the  Gesta  and  the 
story  in  Qaimar,  except  that  it  is  more  likely  that  so  elaborate  a 
tale  as  the  latter  should  have  been  left  out  by  one  ¥rriter  than  that 
it  should  have  been  invented  by  the  other. 

As  to  the  wife  or  wives  of  Hereward,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Qaimar  and  the  false  Ingulf  preserve  two  independent  stories, 
which  have  been  awkwardly  rolled  together  by  the  writer  of  the 
Gesta.  Though  independent,  they  are  not  necessarily  contradictory, 
as  Turfrida  may  have  died  before  iElfthryth  made  her  proposals  to 
Hereward.  But  the  notion  of  Turfrida  going  into  a  monastery  to 
make  way  for  JEUfthryth  is  plainly  another  form  of  the  story  ia 
Ingulf  which  makes,  not  herself  but  her  mother,  do  so.  The 
description  of  the  ''  mulier  prsepotentissima  "  as  wife  of  Earl  Dolfin 
sounds  as  if  it  were  a  tradition  or  confusion  of  something.  Dolfin^ 
we  know,  was  a  great  Northumbrian  name  {see  voL  iL  p.  483),  but 
no  Earl  so  called  is  recorded. 

The  name  of  Wake,  given  to  Hereward  by  modem  writers,  oomes 
from  the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Peterborough,  a  writer  of  uncertain 
date  and  personality.  He  has  several  entries  about  Hereward, 
which  are  to  the  same  effect  as  the  story  in  the  Gesta. .  Under 
1068  we  read,  '<  Herewardus  de  partibus  transmarinis  recBens  in 
Angliam  ad  hsereditatem  suam,  et  reperiens  Begem  Normannis 
eam  contulisse,  occisis  occupantibus,  ccepit  contra  B^em  dimicare." 
Under  the  next  year  we  read,  ^  Obiit  Brando  Abbas  Buiigi, 
patruus  dicti  Herewardi  le  Wake,  cui  ex  B^gis  coUatione  sue* 
cessit  Turoldus."    He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Turokl 
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being  taken  by  Hereward  and  ransoming  hunself.  Its  appear- 
ance at  this  point  shows  pretty  plainly  that  it  is  simply  another 
form  of  the  sacking  of  Peterborough  in  lof  o.  Lastly,  under  107 1 
we  read,  ^  Herewardus  le  Wake  etiajn  intra  paludes  E^ienses,  com 
maltis  aliis  Anglis  exlegatis,  B^  restitit." 

Another  question  arises  as  to  Hereward*s  companions  in  the 
defence  of  the  Isle.  About  Earl  Morkere,  Bishop  ^thelwine,  and 
Siward  Bam  there  is  no  doubt  Ab  to  Abbot  Frithric  I  have 
spoken  in  the  last  note ;  but  his  legendary  coming  to  the  Isle  is 
also  mixed  up  with  the  legendary  coming  of  Stigand.  The  tale  ia 
found  in  both  the  Histories  of  Ely,  that  in  the  Anglia  Saera,  L  609* 
and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Stewart's  edition,  22?  ;  *^  Stigandus  interum 
sflepe  dictus  Archiepiscopus  per  loca  diffugiens  vagus  latitabat,  nee 
erat  ubi  se  tute  vel  sua  recederet ;  tandem  cum  summ&  thesaurorum 
ejus  in  Ely  transmigravit."  This  story  is  plainly  referred  to  in  the 
passage  in  the  Winchester  Annals  which  I  quoted  in  p.  333.  It  is 
accepted  by  Thierry  (iL  34),  who  gives  the  date  1072,  though 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Stigand  was  imprisoned  in  1070. 
But  Thierry  had  already  (ii.  15)  made  Stigand  escape  in  company 
with  an  imaginary  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  seemingly  gets  out 
of  R  Wendover,  ii.  7  (cf.  H.  Paris,  i.  13),  where  the  Bishop  borrows 
both  his  see  and  his  name  of  Alexander  from  a  well-known  Prelate 
of  the  next  century.  This  story  of  Stigand  is  by  the  Ely  writers 
mixed  up  with  the  story  of  Frithric,  whom  they  call  "  Egfridus  " 
(Stewart^  221),  and  say  that  he  brought  with  him  the  relics  of 
Saint  Alban,  a  statement  indignantly  denied  by  Matthew  Paris 
(Gesta  Abbatum,  i.  51).  Thierry  tells  the  story  of  Ecgfrith  in 
ii.  12,  and  that  of  Frithric  in  ii.  33,  without  remarking  that 
they  are  the  same  story.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  plain  from  the 
authentic  narratives  that  Stigand  was  imprisoned  at  Winchester 
from  his  deposition  to  his  death,  and  did  not  visit  either  Scotland 
or  Ely. 

The  names  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  are  so  closely  connected 
through  the  greater  part  of  their  joint  lives  that  the  temptation  must 
have  been  almost  irresistible  to  carry  Eadwine  into  the  Isle  as  well 
as  Morkere.  In  the  Gesta  (p.  56)  the  two  Earls  come  in  as  it  were 
incidentally.  Hereward,  on  going  to  Ely,  is  received  "  a  quodam 
Comite  de  Leycestre  Adwino,  et  a  fratre  ipdus  Morkere  Gomes  [sic] 
do  Warwic,  et  ab  alio  Gomite  Tosti  nomine,  qui  ad  eos  in  insal&  con- 
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fugerant."  They  i^pear  also  with  their  mythical  oompanioa  ToBtig 
in  the  Ely  History,  230.  In  the  same  accoant  (245),  when  the 
island  is  taken,  we  read  by  a  singokr  taming  about  of  the  real 
history,  "  Oapitor  .^dwinos  et  cam  eo  viri  innumeri  validi,  honoris 
et  potentiffi  nominati,  et  artissime  vinctL  Condolet  exercitus  [Nor- 
mannicas,  so.]  de  efingio  Morkardi/'  Yet  in  another  place  (239)  the 
brothers  are  made  to  live  on  to  have  a  share  in  the  rebellion  of  Ralph 
of  Wader ;  "  Normannorum  qnoque  adeo  labefactata  est  fides  et 
mota  at  adversum  naturalem  dominam  suum  proeliam  procinerent 
cum  ooUectaneis  et  consangaineis,  commonente  Comite  Radulfo  de 
Waher  at  ad  conspirationem  inyicem  contentiose  moverentur,  ae- 
cersito  in  id  Herewardo  viro  inclito  et  valido  aliisque  praepotentibus 
Anglise,  .Sdwino  scilicet,  Morkaro,  iEdelino,  Waldevo,  Siwardo,  et 
iEklgaro  ;  quorum  obstinata  studia  patriam  inquietaverunt  seditio- 
nibus."  The  defence  of  Ely  is  also  connected  with  Ralph's  rebellion 
in  the  Gesta  (77),  where  after  the  story  of  the  pythoness  (see  p.  574) 
we  read,  **  Isto  autem  tempore  Radulfus  Gomes  oognominato  [sic] 
Waer,  clam  coacto  simul  maximo  exercitu  in  quosque  de  gente 
Anglorum  ad  nuptias  suas  invitaverat  et  vi  eos  secum  sub  Sacra- 
mento et  dolo  tenere  co%erat,  unde  totam  terram  a  Norwico 
usque  ad  Tedford  et  ad  Sudbiri  devastans  sibi  subjugavit.  Pro 
quo  tres  memorati  comites  et  omnes  majores  natu  qui  in  insuUl 
erant  ad  eum  jam  confugerant,  quasi  vindicaturus  [sic]  sibi  regnum 
et  patriam,  relicto  solo  Herewardo  cum  monachis  et  cum  suis  ad 
custodiendam  insulam/* 

I  need  not  prove  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rebellion  of  Ralph  and  Roger,  any  more  than  I  need  prove 
that  Eadgar  and  ^theling  were  not,  as  the  Ely  writer  seems  to 
havo  thought,  two  distinct  persons,  or  that,  as  even  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iiL  252)  thought,  the  two  brother  Earls  did  not  perish 
together.  But,  more  than  this,  the  accounts  in  the  Ghronides, 
Florence,  and  Orderic,  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text,  make  it 
plain  that  Eadwine  was  not  in  the  Isle  at  all  The  best  argument 
in  support  of  the  belief  that  he  was  there  was  a  singular  object, 
probably  the  boss  of  a  shield,  dug  up  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1694, 
with  an  Old-English  inscription,  which  is  given  at  the  very  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  Hickes'  Thesaurus  and  in  Ingram's  Saxon 
Ghronide,  323.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  love-token  given  to 
Eadwine  by  William's  daughter.     But  the  name  of  the  owner  is 
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not  Eadwins  or  ite  Mercian  form  jEdwine^  but  jEdutoen,  and 
.^kltMven  or  JSdwen  is  a  woman's  name.  I  had  siupected  for 
myself  that  the  name  had  nothing  to  do  with  Eadwine,  and  I  am 
farther  confirmed  in  that  belief  by  Mr.  Earle,  whom  I  have  to 
thank  for  referring  me  to  Stephens'  Runic  Monuments,  290,  and 
to  Reginaldus  de  Yitfi  et  Miraculis  S.  Godrici  (Surtees  Society), 

p.  32. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (iL  9)  preserves  the  fi^t  of  a  castle  bearing 
the  name  of  Hereward ;  ^  Castrum  ligneum  in  ipsis  paludibus  con- 
struxerunt,  quod  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  castellum  Herewardi  a 
comprovindalibuB  nuncupatur."  He  of  course  brings  Eadwine 
thither. 


NOTE  PP.  p.  477. 
Bishops  ^thelbic  akd  ^Ethblwinb. 

The  account  of  the  two  brother  Bishops  in  the  Chronicles  seems 
quite  clear.  iEthelric  was  imprisoned  at  Westminster  in  1070, 
and  died  in  1072.  iEthelwine  was  outlawed  at  the  same  lime 
that  his  brother  was  imprisoned,  but  he  was  not  imprisoned  till 
after  the  taking  of  Ely  in  107 1,  when  he  was  sent  to  Abingdon, 
and  died  in  the  winter.  But  it  is  plain  that,  not  only  T^lliam 
of  Malmesbury,  but  even  Florence,  confounded  the  two. 

Under  1070  Florence  tells  us,  ^'JBgelwinus  Dunholmi  Episcopus 
ab  hominibus  Regis  Willehni  capitur  et  in  caroerem  truditur,  obi 
4um  ex  nimio  cordis  dolore  comedere  noUet,  fiune  et  dolore  moritur." 
Under  the  next  year  we  read,  **  Rex  Episcopum  .£gelwinum  Ab- 
bandoniam  missum  in  custodiam  posuit,  ubi  in  ipsfi  hieme  vitam- 
finiyit."  This  latter  is  the  true  account  of  ^thelwine  translated 
from  the  Chronicles.  The  former  entiy  belongs  to  ^thelric,  though 
the  Chronicles  under  1069  carefully  distinguish  them ;  *'  JSgelric 
biBceop  wies  forwreged,  |»e  wsbs  on  Burh,  and  bine  man  bedde  to 
Westmynstre  and  utlagode  his  bro^r  .^gelwine  bisceop."  The 
Worcester  Chronicle  puts  these  events  under  their  proper  date,  as 
part  of  the  acts  of  the  Easter  Gemtft  of  1070  (see  p.  336),  while 
Peterborough  puts  them  out  of  order  before  the  coming  of  the 
Panish  fleet  in  1069. 
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Florence's  story  about  ^thelric  refiismg  to  eat  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  his  vigorous  spiritual  action  against  the  spoilers  of 
Peterborough  (see  p.  462).  But  it  appears  again  in  a  still  more 
oonfosed  account,  given  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Gest  Pont.  2?  i), 
where  the  succession  of  the  two  Bishops  is  put  in  a  wrong  order, 
and  the  actions  of  both  are  attributed  to  ^thelric ; 

*'  Post  Edmundum  fuerunt  Edred,  Egeluuinus,  Egelricus.  Quo- 
rum ultimus  sub  Bege  Willelmo  rebellionis  accusatus,  quod  turb&asei 
pacem  regiam,  piraticam  adorsus,  perpetuo  exfdlio  Westmonasterium 
deportatus  est.  Ibi  quantum  vixit,  voluntariS  inediS  et  lacrimarum 
affluentii  prseteritos  reatus  attenuans  et  diluens,  sanctitatis  opini- 
onem  apud  homines  concepit.  Denique  ab-his  qui  eum  viderunt 
posteris  memoriam  tradentibus,  hodieque  tumulus  ejus  nee  votis 
nee  firequentid  petitorum  caret.** 

Boger  of  Wendover  (iL  9)  makes  the  same  confusion.  He  gives 
the  right  account  in  ii.  6,  but  he  now  adds,  "  Hoc  etiam  anno 
^elwinus  Episcopus  Dunelmensis,  apud  Westmonasterium  sub 
custodid  Begis  detentus,  obiit,  et  ibidem  in  porticu  Sancti  Nicolai 
sepultus  est.'*  This  is  translated  from  the  account  given  by  both 
Chronicles,  under  1072,  where,  in  recording  the  death  and  burial  of 
^thelric,  they  give  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  408), 
including  a  second  mention  of  his  imprisonment.  Florence  also 
translates,  retaining  the  right  name. 


NOTE  QQ.   p.  577. 
Thb  GoKyExioN  OF  Walthbof  with  thb  Conspiracy  of 

BiLLPH. 

Thb  story  of  the  Norman  monk  rebuked  by  his  Abbot  for 
irreverently  speaking  of  the  martyred  Earl  (see  p.  602)  shows  that 
Normans  and  English  long  went  on  holding  different  opinions  about 
Waltheof.  One  might  have  looked  for  something  from  Waltheofs 
own  hagiographer,  but  the  account  in  the  Vita  et  Passio,  printed 
in  the  Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  is  simply  made  up  from 
Florence  and  Orderic.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  253)  has 
a  very  curious  passage  in  which  he  balances  two  accounts,  as  he 
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8o  often  does.  He  describeB  Waltheof 's  birth  and  actions  down 
to  his  reconciliation  with  William  and  marriage  with  Judith,  and 
then  goes  on ; 

"  Non  permaasit  in  fide,  pravom  ingenium  cohibere  impotens : 
compatriotis  enim  omnibus,  qui  existimirant  resistendum,  csbsib 
vel  subjectis,  etiam  in  Badulfi  de  Waher  perfidii  se  immiscuity  Bed 
co]:guratione  detectA,  comprehensus  diuque  in  vinculis  tenfeiis, 
ultimo  spoIiatuB  capite,  Oh>lando  sepultus  est;  qnamvis  quidom 
dicant,  neoeasitate  interoeptum,  non  voluntate  addictum,  infidelita- 
tia  sacramentum  agitasse.  Anglorum  est  ista  excusatio;  nam 
caetera  Normanni  asserunt,  Anglorum  qui  plurimum  prsoatent. 
Quorum  adstipulationi  Divinitas  sufiragari  videtur,  miracula  multa^ 
et  ea  permaxima,  ad  tumbam  illius  ostendens.  Aiunt  enim  in 
catenas  conjectum  quotidianis  singultibus  perperam  commisaa 
diluisse." 

A  little  way  on  (iii  355)  he  gives  an  account  df  the  bride-ale, 
its  mi^gnifioencey  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  guests,  adding,  **  quod 
Normannorum  guhs  jam  Anglorum  luxus  influxerat."  He  then 
says  that  Boger,  Balph,  Waltheof  and  many  others  conspired  the 
King's  death  ('<  in  necem  B^^is  coi\jurant "),  but  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  sober,  the  more  part  repented  ("  major  para  facti 
poenitens  a  convivio  dilapsa ").  He  then  adds,  ^*  Unus  eorum 
(Weldeof  fertur),  qui  consilio  Lanfrand  Archiepiscopi  NormanniaoK 
ultro  navigans,  rem  Regi,  caus&  su&  duntaxat  celatfi,  detulit." 
There  is  something  singular  in  this  last  incidental  mention  of 
Waltheof,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  Waltheof  s 
confession  was  not  an  honest  one. 

Roger  of  Wendover  (ii.  14),  who  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paria 
(i.  19),  distinctly  says,  <<Badulfus,  cui  Bex  Willelmus  dederat  Est- 
Angliffi  consulatum,  consilio  Welteofi  et  Bogeri  Comitum,  Begem 
Willelmum  a  regno  expellere  moliuntur."  He  then  describes  the 
bride-ale,  and  adds,  '*  erant  hujus  factionis  complices  Bogerus,  Wei- 
theofus  et  Badulfiis  Comites,  plures  Episoopi  et  Abbates,  cum 
baronibus  et  bellatoribus  multis."  All  these  join  in  the  embassy  to 
Denmark,  aU  league  with  the  Welsh  (meaning  Bretons),  all  ravage 
the  country.  Nothing  is  said  of  Waltheof 's  confession.  When 
William  comes  back,  Boger  speaks  of  him  as  ''subito  rediens," 
which  Matthew  changes  into  "  ad  instar  fulminis." 

The  Hyde  writer  (294),  as  usual,  has  an  independent  account. 
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and  a  very  curious  one.     He  makes  no  mention  of  any  but  English 
conspirators ; 

^*  Willelmus  Bex,  quum  regnum  paci  studendo  modeste  conaretur 

disponere,  quidam  principes  Anglorum  inyitsB  subjectionis  jugum 

ezcutere  cupientes,  rebellare  contra  earn  ad  suum  interitum  non 

formidavere.     Edmesau  Waldetli,  unus  ex  antiquis  et  ditissimis 

Angliffi  principibus,  staturd  quoque  corporis  et  formA  tarn  deoorus 

ut  alter  esse  Absalon  yideretur,  tanto  iracundise  igne  est  aooensus  ut' 

Ballis  precibus,  nullis  muneribus,  nee  propter  consanguineam  Regis 

Jnditham,  nomine  pacis  dotae,   ut  fertur,   sibi   conjunctam,   nisi 

simulatam  cum  Rege  potuerit  habere  coneordiam.     Denique  de 

oonjuratione  adversus  Regem  fact&  accusatus,  confessus  est  atque 

judicatus,  dehiTio  in  pace  dimisatu.    Item  conjuratione  factd  et 

devictll,  secundum  leges  Anglorum  et  Dacorum,  apud  Londomam 

est  danmatuB.     Mox  autem  carceri  mancipatus  totua  convertitur  ad 

Dominum,  jejuniisy  lacrimis,  assiduisque  orationibus  intensis  insis- 

tois,  ar€Uque  rupplieiUr,  sed  nUniine  impetrcU,  quod  ipsum  Begem 

postea  poenituit,  ut  mofMchus  fieri  jposset,  denique  servitio  perpetuo 

manciparL    Itaque  capite  truncatus,  corpus  ejus  ad  quamdam  eccle- 

siam  quam  maritimis  locis  construxerat  defertur,  crebraque  ad 

Bq>ulcrum  ejus  usque  hodie,  ut  aiunt,  finnt  miracula.'* 

Several  things  may  be  noticed  here.  I  can  give  no  account  of 
the  strange  surname  or  epithet  given  to  Waltheof.  The  story  of 
Waltheofs  dismissal  and  the  second  charge  against  him  probably 
arose  out  of  the  &ct  that  Waltheofs  case  really  was  discussed  in 
two  Assemblies,  and  the  writer  is  right  in  making  London  (West- 
minster) the  place  of  the  actual  sentence.  Waltheofs  prayer 
to  be  allowed  to  live  as  a  monk  or  to  Kve  anyhow,  and  William's 
sorrow  for  not  having  granted  it,  are  statements  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  by  no  means  unlikely. 

My  own  belief,  comparing  the  account  in  the  Chronicles  with 
that  in  Orderic,  is  that  Waltheof  really  did  assent  to  the  conspiracy 
at  the  bride-ale,  but  that  he  drew  back,  confessed  to  Lanfranc  and 
William,  and  had  no  share  in  the  actual  rebellion. 
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NOTE  RR.   p.  637. 
Thb  Sibqb  of  Dol  akd  the  ICabbiage  of  COKSTAirCS. 

Dm  William,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life^  besiege  Dol  twice  or 
only  once  %  A  siege  of  Dol,  following  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Waltheo^  is  distinctly  asserted  by  all  our  best  authorities.  But  we 
dsewhere  find  mention  of  a  siege  of  Dol  by  William  which  is  placed 
several  years  later.  In  the  note  in  Bouquet,  ziL  566,  596,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  accounts  refer  to  two  different  events.  I  have 
in  my  notes  to  the  text  referred  to  the  statements  in  our  own 
Chronicles,  in  Florence,  in  Orderic,  and  in  William  of  Malmesbury. 
And  I  have  mentioned  that  neither  Orderic  nor  William  speaks  of 
the  presence  of  Philip,  which,  besides  our  own  authorities,  is 
witnessed  to  by  a  charter  of  Marmoutier  quoted  by  Prevost  in 
his  edition  of  Orderic,  iL  api ;  ''Factum  est  hoc  in  anno  et  in 
ipsis  diebus  quando  ibat  Bex  Francise  Philippus  in  Britanniam  ad 
pugnandum  B^;em  Anglorum,  qui  ibi  obsidebat  Dolum  castrum." 
But  the  special  part  of  Orderic's  evidence  is  that  his  words  would 
at  first  sight  imply  that  the  marriage  of  Alan  and  Constance  took 
place  veiy  soon  after  the  siege  of  Dol  in  1076.     He  sa^-s  (544  C) ; 

'*  Delude  prudens  Bex,  ut  se  vincere  virtute  Britones  non  posse 
prospexit,  aliud  consilium  sibi  posterisque  oommodum  sollerter 
pr»cogitavit.  Cum  Alanno  Fergano  foedus  amicitisB  firmavit,  eique 
Constantiam  filiam  suam  in  oonjugium  Cadomi  honorifice  copulavit. 
Quae  cum  viro  suo  fere  xv.  annis  venerabiliter  vixit." 

The  fifteen  years  must  be  reckoned  to  the  death  of  Constance  in 
1090,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  Orderic,  when  he  wrote  this  passage, 
thought  that  she  was  married  directly  after  the  siege  of  1076. 
But  he  himself  shows  elsewhere  (see  p.  651)  that  she  was  still  un- 
married in  108 1,  and  the  Breton  writers  put  the  marriage  in  1086 
or  1087.  See  Chren.  Brit.,  Morice,  L  103;  Bouquet,  xii.  559; 
"Alanus  duxit  Constantiam  filiam  Regis  Guillelmi  Anglorum  in 
uxorem.*'  So  Chron.  Kemperlegiense,  Bouquet,  xii.  56a,  and  Chron. 
Ruyense,  Morice,  i.  151 ;  Bouquet,  xii.  563.  Cf.  Chron.  Briocense, 
Bouquet,  xii.  566,  where  however  Alan's  marriage  with  Constance  is 
wrongly  placed  after  his  marriage  with  Hermengarde  of  Anjou 
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(fide  p.  651).  It  is  impossible  to  resist  this  evidence  for  1086  as 
the  year  of  the  marriage.  Rather  than  put  back  the  marriage,  as 
Prevost  does,  to  1077,  we  must  give  up  Orderic's  story  altogether. 
But  the  two  stories  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  suppose  a  betrothal  in 
1076  and  a  marriage  ten  years  later,  and  that  Orderic,  when 
writing  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Dol,  confounded  the  two.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  Constance. 

To  speak  of  Alan  as  Count  before  his  time  is  no  very  wonderful 
slip  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  two  sieges.  He 
did  not  become  Count  till  after  the  date  given  to  the  second.  But, 
as  he  was  Count  at  the  time  of  the  marrif^  in  1086,  it  may  be 
thought  to  show  that  Orderic  did  not  simply  confound  a  betrothal 
and  a  marriage,  but  misdated  the  marriage  altogether. 

The  real  difficulty  is  as  to  the  second  siege.  Among  the  Breton 
and  Angevin  writers,  the  Angevin  Chronicle  of  Saint  Albinus 
(Labbe,  i.  276  ;  Bouquet,  xii.  479)  is  the  only  one  which  mentions 
our  first  siege.  Under  1076  it  records  ''obsidio  Dolensis."  In  the 
Chronicle  of  Raynald  of  Anjou  (Bouquet,  xii.  479)  we  read,  "  Anno 
1086,  in  mense  Septembri,  Comes  Normannorum,  qui  et  Bes 
Anglorum,  Willelmus  obsedit  in  Britanniis  castrum  quod  didtur 
Dolum,  quod  quum  diu  obsedisset,  nihil  profecit,  sed  etiam  machi- 
nis  suis  succensis  ab  eo  infhictuose  discessit,  defendentibus  Ulud 
fortibus  Andegavorum  militibus."  The  Breton  writers  take  care 
not  to  mention  this  valiant  Angevin  contingent,  and  they  give  the 
si^;e  an  earlier  date.  Thus  in  the  Chronicon  Briocense  (Bouquet, 
xii.  567)  we  read,  "  Hie  autem  Hoellus,  post  mortem  Conani  fratris 
HavissB  uxoris  suae,  fecit  bella  adversus  €k>ffiidum  Comitem  cogno- 
mento  Granonem  apud  castrum  Doli,  Guillelmo  Comite  Normanno- 
rum sibi  auxiliante  per  quadraginta  dies  ingeniis  et  aliis  machinati- 
onibus  obsedit,  quod  minime  capere  potuit.  Et  anno  sequenti,  hoc 
est  anno  Domini  MLXXxni,  Hoellus  a  suis  capitur  et  eodem  anno 
moritur."  And  the  death  of  Howel,  but  without  any  mention 
of  his  capture,  appears  in  other  Breton  Chronicles  in  Bouquet,  xiL 
659.  S^r. 

It  seems  quite  imposnble  that  this  description  and  that  of  the 
Norman  and  English  writers  can  refer  to  the  same  event.  Besides 
the  difference  of  date,  all  the  circnmstances  are  different.  In  the 
one  story  William  appears  the  enemy  of  the  Breton  Count,  in  the 
other  as  his  ally.  But  this  last  state  of  things  falh  in  very  well  with 
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the  suggestion  which  I  have  before  made  as  to  a  betrothal  in  1076 
and  a  marriage  in  1086.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  join  the 
Breton  story  on  to  William's  acts  in  1083  as  recorded  by  Englifth 
and  Norman  writers,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  up  the  siege 
of  1076  or  to  move  it  to  any  later  timeL  The  distinct  evidence  of 
all  our  own  writers,  supported  by  the  one  Angevin  Chronicle,  seems 
quite  conclusive. 


NOTE  SS.  p.  648. 
The  Battle  of  Gekberol 

The  account  in  Orderic  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  personal 
encounter  between  William  and  his  son.  I  follow  the  account  in 
the  Chronicles.  It  is  recorded  in  both,  and  each  gives  some  details 
of  its  own.     The  account  in  Peterborough,  1079,  runs  thus ; 

"  And  ]»i  ilcan  geare  se  cyng  Willelm  gefeaht  togeanes  his  sunu 
Botbearde  wi^utan  Normandige  be  anum  castele  Gerbome^  hatte, 
and  Be  cyng  Willelm  wear%  ]>eer  gewundod  and  his  hors  ofslagen  ye 
he  on  set;  eac  his  sunu  Willelm  wear%  ]>8er  gewundod  and  fela 
manna  ofslagene." 

Here  we  get  the  name  of  the  castle  and  the  wound  of  William 
Bufus.  In  the  Worcester  version  these  are  not  mentioned,  but  we 
get  the  gallant  exploit  of  Tokig  instead; 

''Her  Botbert  feht  wi¥  his  feeder  and  hine  on  ))a  hand  gewundade, 
and  his  hors  wear%  under  ofscoten  and  se  ]>e  him  o^Ser  tobrohte 
wear%  {leenihte  mid  anan  arblaste  ofscoten,  yedi  wsbs  Tokig 
Wiggodes  sunu,  and  fela  ^eer  wurdon  ofslaegen  and  eac  gefiemgene." 

Then  follows  the  passage  which  I  quoted  in  p.  649. 

Florence  this  time  forsakes  both  Chronicles,  and  gives  a  version 
which  reads  like  a  softening  of  the  genuine  story.  It  might  even 
seem  that  the  exploit  of  Tokig  was  transferred  to  Bobert ; 

''  Bex  Willelmus  filio  suo  Botberto,  ante  castellum  Qerbothret, 
quod  ei  Bex  Philippus  preestiterat,  dum  pugnam  intulerit,  ab  ipso 
vulueratus  in  brachio,  de  suo  dejectus  est  emissario ;  sed  mox  ut 
ilium  per  vocem  cognovisset,  festinus  descendit,  ac  ilium  suum 
caballum  ascendere  jussit,  et  sic  abire  permisit.  Ille  autem,  multis 
suorum  occisis  nonnullisque  captis,  ac  filio  suo  Willelmo  cum  multis 
aliis  vulnerato,  fugam  iniit." 
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Soger  of  Wendover  (ii.  i6)  cuts  the  story  abort,  but  adds  a  new 
element  in  a  cuTBe  pronounced  upon  Kobert  by  bis  fisktber ;  ''  Bex 
TVillelmus,  contra  Bobertum  filium  suum  bellum  agens  apud 
Gerberai  castrum  QallisB,  equo  pulsus  est,  et  Willelmus  filius  ejus 
Yulneratus,  et  multi  de  suft  familift  interfecti;  quapropter  Bex 
maledixit  Boberto  filio  suo,  quam  maledictionetn,  antequam  obiret, 
expertus  est  evidenter." 

Mattbew  Paris  (i.  ai),  as  usual,  follows  Boger,  but  with  some 
improvements.  Tbe  battle  gets  tbe  epithet  of  "  crttentissimum." 
William  Bufus  is  not  merely  "  Yulneratus "  but  "  graviter  Icbsub,'* 
and  the  fight  is  said  to  happen  '^apud  Archenbrai,''  on  which  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  remarks,  **  The  spot  here  indicated  appears  to  be 
Auchy  en  Bray,  situated  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Gerberai.*' 
Matthew  is  also  more  full  about  the  curse  ; 

'*  Bex  in  mentis  amaritudine  maledixit  Boberto  filio  «uo  ;  undo 
ipse  Bobertus  multipliciter  maledictionem  paternam  ante  mortem, 
quam  turpem  subiit,  in  multis  agendis  evidenter  est  expertus.  Et 
tunc  pater  abstulit  ei  Normanniam,  sed  moriturus  ad  instantiam  cir- 
cumstantium,  quia  cruce  signabatur,  vel  in  proximo  pro  patre 
signandus  erat,  eam  ei  restituit." 

There  is  something  specially  charming  in  the  notion  of  Bobert 
having  already  taken  the  cross,  and  of  William  thinking  of  taking 
it,  in  1087. 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  as  usual,  has  his  own  version. 
The  wound  is  transferred  from  the  hand  to  the  foot,  and  it  is  clearly 
not  meant  to  be  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Bobert.  A  strange  stoiy 
connecting  William's  death  with  the  war  with  Bobert  is  also 
added  ; 

"Accidit  quddam  die,  ut  cum  suis  in  Normanniam  ingressus, 
caedibus  et  rapinis  insisteret,  occurritque  ei  pater  cum  exercitu,  et 
fugientem  prosecutus  castrum  quoddam  intrare  oompulit  Ubi 
dum  Bex  cum  suis  obstreperet  de  foris  sagittS  in  pede  ex  improviso 
est  percussus.  Quumque  sanguinem  defluere  cemeret,  tenribiliter 
imprecatus  est  ne  umquam  Bobertus  filius  suus  bsereditatis  suae  jura 
perciperet.  Quae  imprecatio  quantum  valuit  tempora  sequentia 
satis  ostendunt.  Fertur  autem  quod,  dum  eumdem  filium  suum 
oppugnaret,  valde  fatigatus  et  sudore  perfusus  potum  petierity 
aquamque  frigidam  sibi  oblatam  bibens,  simul  cum  frigore  mortem, 
pro  hoc  dolor  !  nimis  cito  potaverit." 
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NOTE  TT.   p.  655. 
The  Bbtbothal  of  Williaju's  Daughter  to  Alfonso. 

Orbebic  (573  0,  D)y  calling  the  daughter  of  William  who  was 
betrothed  to  Alfonso  Agatha,  and  making  her  the  same  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Harold,  tells  her  story  thus ; 

"  Agatha  Regis  filia^  quae  prius  fderat  Heraldo  desponsata,  post- 
modum  Amfdrcio  Regi  Gallicise  per  procos  peteuti  missa  est 
desponsanda.  Sed  qu8B  priori  sponso  ad  votum  gavisa  non  est, 
secundo  sociari  valde  abominata  est.  Anglom  Yiderat  et  dilezerat. 
Bed  Hibero  conjungi  nimis  metuit,"  quem  numquam  perspexerat. 
Omnipotenti  ergo  efiudit  precem  lacrimosam,  ne  duceretur  ipsa  in 
Hispaniam,  sed  ipse  potius  sosciperet  earn.  Oravit,  et  ezaudita  est ; 
obiterque  virgo  defuncta  est'' 

William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  276),  distinguishing  between  the 
betrothed  of  Harold  and  the  betrothed  of  Alfonso,  tells  nearly  the 
same  story  of  the  latter ;  '^  Aldefonso  QallidaB  Begi  per  nuntios 
jurata,  virgineam  mortem  impetravit  a  Deo.  Bepertus  in  defunctse 
genibus  callus  crebrarum  ejus  orationum  index  est." 

The  date  of  this  proposed  marriage  is  by  no  means  eaey  to  fix. 
We  must  not  forget  the  remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Poitiers 
(120)  about  two  brother  Kings  in  Spain  disputing  for  a  daughter 
of  William  :  "  Hispaniae  R^es  duo  germani,  audita  ejus  magni- 
tudine,  natam  ejus  in  matrimonium  cupientissime  petierunt,  suum 
et  r^num  et  posteritatem  hac  magnificaturi  affinitate.  Nam  et 
lis  valde  inimica  inter  ipsos  propter  cam  orta  est,  minime  dege- 
nerem  sed  omnino  dignam  tali  parente,  sic  moribus  omatam,  sic 
in  amore  Chnsti  studiosam,  ut  Reginis  et  sanctimonialibus  exemplo 
esse  posset  puella  non  velata."  If  the  Archdeacon  pays  the  faintest 
respect  to  chronology,  all  this  is  placed  before  William  came  into 
England.  But  Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Sancho  of  Castile  did  not  suc- 
ceed their  father  Ferdinand  till  1065  (Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii. 
741),  and  the  most  stirring  time  of  their  warfare  was  in  1070- 1072. 
3ut  there  was  an  eaj-Her  struggle  of  brothers  in  the  former  genera- 
tion, namely  the  war  between  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Garcias, 
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which  is  recorded  in  the  ChroDicle  of  Saint  Maxentius  (Labbe,  ii. 
210)  under  the  year  1058  (see  Art.  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  u,  s.). 
But  this  was  wonderfully  early  for  any  one  to  be  thinking  of  a 
daughter  of  William,  who  could  hardly  have  yet  displayed  the 
remarkable  excellences  of  which  we  hear,  and  the  Kings  concerned 
BJre  not  Alfonso  and  his  brother,  but  their  father  and  uncle.  Again, 
in  the  same  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius,  1069,  we  read  that 
Alfonso  married  a  daughter  of  Guy-Geoffirey  of  Aquitaine,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  before  (see  voL  iii.  p.  137).  She  is  said  to  have 
been  divorced  and  Alfonso  to  have  married  again  in  1080,  so  that 
the  chronology  becomes  nearly  hopeless. 


NOTE  UU.   p.  718. 

The  Claim  of  Ascelin. 

The  story  of  Ascelin  appears  in  Orderic  and,  with  some  varieties, 
in  Wace  and  Benoit.  It  appears  also  in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii. 
283),  in  the  Hyde  writer  (297),  in  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  13,  Selden), 
and  in  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  13),  who  is  copied  by  Walter  of 
Hemingburgh  (i.  19).  But  none  of  them  give  the  name  of  the 
claimant.  In  William  of  Newburgh  he  is  simply  "quidam;'* 
Eadmer  calls  him  ''quidam  rusticus,"  and  the  Hyde  writer  ''ju- 
venis  satis  infimus."  William  of  Malmesbury's  version  is,  "  Miles 
quidam,  ad  cujus  patrimonium  locus  ille  pertinuerat,  clard  contestana 
voce  rapinam,  sepulturam  inhibuit,  dicens  avito  jure  solum  suum 
esse,  nee  ilium  in  loco  quem  violenter  invaserat  pausare  debere.*' 
In  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  "  terribiliter  accedit,  omnipotentis  Dei 
prsetento  nomine."  He  adds  much  the  same  comment  as  William 
of  Malmesbury ;  '^  Obstupuere  omnes  qui  aderant,  transitorisB  domi* 
nationis  actum  considerantes,  ut  princeps  potentissirous,  qxd  tarn 
late  dominatus  fiierat  vivus,  locum  corporis  sui  capacem  mortuus 
sine  querela  non  haberet.''  Orderic's  story  should  be  compared 
with  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Second  to  Saint  Stephen's  in 
Neustria  Pia,  634,  referred  to  by  M.  Hippeau,  Saint-Etienne,  34 ; 
"Yendidit  Eannulfus  filius  Anselmi  [M.  Hippeau  seems  to  read 
Aifceltni]  Willelmo  Abbati  Sancti  Stephani  omnem  terram  sui  juris 
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wUra  eedenam  et  circa,  et  quidqnid  ecclesia  ab  eo  emerat  in  omni- 
bus locifl,  sub  ei  conditione  ut  non  liceat  vel  ipsi  vel  alicui  suo 
bsredi  in  rebus  pnedictis  aliquem  quandoque  clamorem  facere. 
In  b^  venditione  oomprehensa  est  omnino  terra  quam  babuerat 
prtJBter  dotmim  propriam  et  duo  jugera  prati  et  unum  jugerum 
terre  cum  tribus  virgris.  Hiec  quidem  omnia  ita  diffinivit  et  fir- 
mavit  coram  altari  Sancti  Stepbani  et  coram  Abbate  et  magni  parte 
oonventds,  prsdsente  uxore  sud  et  prsesentibus  liberis  et  conceden- 
tibus  atque  cum  patre  donantibus."  A  little  waj  on  we  read, 
**  Yendidit  Lanfiranco  Rannulfus  filius  Ascelini  quatuor  jugera  terrsB 
aridflB  unde  lapides  extrabuntur  ad  opus  monasterii."  Both  tbese 
sales  belong  to  an  earlier  time  than  the  death  of  William,  as  the 
Abbot  William  oi  the  charter  is  the  William  who  was  now  Arch- 
bishop of  Bouen ;  see  p.  66 1. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  passages  refer  to  the  same  land 
and  the  same  family  as  the  story  in  Orderic.  To  me  they  cer- 
tainly suggest  the  idea  that  there  may  have  been  two  sides  to  the 
question,  and  perhaps  the  more  so  when  we  mark  the  unusual  care 
which  the  charter  seems  to  take  to  bar  all  possible  claims,  and  the 
equal  vehemence  with  which  Ascelin,  in  Wace's  version,  is  made  to 
deny  all  sales  or  transfers.  We  must  further  remember  that  the 
terms  ''violenter"  and  '^par  la  force*'  do  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  an  occupation  alleged  to  be  illegal,  just  like  ^per  vim*' 
in  Domesday  or  '^mid  unlage"  in  our  own  charters.  And  I  am 
indine((  to  give  William  the  benefit  of  the  same  favourable  con- 
struction which  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  I  have  a^ed  for  Harold  ; 
see  voL  ii.  p.  544. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Caen  was  called  Porte  Arthur ;  see  Wace, 
16407 ;  Hippeau,  Saint-Etienne,  p.  36. 

The  objection  to  buiying  WilHam  in  ground  not  his  own  may 
be  compared  with  the  scruples  of  Simon  of  Yalois  about  his  &ther ; 
see  above,  p.  653. 
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I  add  a  few  things  which  have  occurred  to  me  while  pattiiig 
these  Notes  together. 

I.  The  answer  of  the  men  of  Exeter  to  William  in  p.  146  may 
he  compared  with  the  answer  of  the  Tyrians  to  Alexander  under 
circumstances  not  unlike  those  of  William  before  Exeter.  They 
first  promise  (Arrian,  ii.  15.  9)  to  obey  all  his  commands  (irpatrtrttw 
6  ri  Ay  iirayy€X\g  'AXc^dpor)  ;  but  when  he  demands  to  enter 
the  city,  they  draw  back  (ii.  16.  11)  ;  rd  fieV  SKXa  ISo^  aif)i<ri  noua^ 
i  Ttirtp  tnayYtXXjj  'AXc^^oydpoff,  ds  di  rfjv  ndXtP  iMqn  rufh  Htpawlf  fufri 

a.  The  story  of  William's  humiHation  before  Ealdred  is  also 
found  in  William  of  Newbui^h,  i.  1 2 ;  "  Cujus  motum  ille  (Willelmus) 
non  sustinens,  ad  pedes  ejus  ( Aldredi)  procidit,  veniam  petiit,  satis- 
&ctionem  spopondit.  Quumque  optimates  qui  aderant  suaderent, 
ut  regem  prostratum  erigeret  j  'Sinite/  inquit,  'ilium  jacere  ad 
pedds  Petri.'  Plane  in  hoc  et  quanta  fuerit  ferocissimi  principis 
pnesulis  circa  principem  auctoritas  atque  fiducia,  satis  declaratum 
est."     This  is  copied  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  i.  10. 

3.  In  speaking  of  Battle  Abbey  (p.  409),  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned the  legend  which  says  that  the  blood  of  the  slain  is  still  to 
be  seen,  a  legend  which  I  found  in  fall  force  on  the  spot.  The 
story  is  told  by  William  of  Newburgh,  L  13,  where  he  cites  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  injustice  of  William's  invasion ;  ''  Sane  quod  idem 
(Willelmus)  Christianos  innoxios  hostiliter  Ghristianus  impetiit,  et 
tanto  sibi  sanguine  Clhristiano  regnum  paravit,  quantfo  apud  homines 
glorise,  tantie  etiam  apud  Deum  noxsB  fuit.  Clujus  rei  argumentum 
est  quod  a  testibus  fide  dignis  accepimus.''  He  then  mentions  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey,  and  goes  on ;  ^  Denique  in  eodem  monas- 
terio  locus  ille  ubi  Anglorum  pro  patria  dimicantium  maxima  strages 
facta  est,  si  forte  modico  imbre  maduerit,  verum  sanguinem  et 
quasi  recentem  exsudat:  ac  si  aperte  per  ipsam  rei  evidentiam 
dicatur,  quod  adhuc  vox  tanti  sanguinis  Christiaui  clamet  ad  Deum 
de  terra,  quee  aperuit  os  suum  et  suscepit  eundem  sanguinem  de 
manibus  fratrum,  id  est  Clhristianorum."  This  is  copied  by  Walter 
of  Hemingburgh,  i.  ao. 
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Matthew  Paris  in  the  Abbreviatio  ChroDicorom  (lii.  169)  straiigel7 
makes  the  consecratiou  of  the  church  of  Battle  happen  within  the 
year  after  the  battle  itself,  and  seemingly  before  William's  corona- 
tion ;  *'  Ecclesiam,  quam  Bellmn  appellavit,  anno  sequenti  sollem- 
niter  fecit  dedicari ;  nbi  jurans  et  certissime  promittens  se  dilec- 
tissimi  Regis  Edwardi  leges  inviolabiliter  observatunim,  et  vestigia 
ejus  sequendo  gentem  Anglicanam  sinoero  corde  conservatam  dilec- 
turum,  gratanter  ob  omnibus  est  susceptus.  Et  Londonias  veniens, 
a  civibus  cunctis  est  honoratus  et  [ab]  Aldredo,  Archiepiscopo 
Eboracensi,  apud  Westmonasterium  coronatus  est" 

4.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
Abbots  of  Ely,  and  I  seem  to  have  been  misled  in  pp.  482,  483 
by  following  the  mar^nal  dates  in  Stewart's  Historia  Eliensis. 
Neither  that  version  nor  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Ely  in  Anglia 
Bacra  is  quite  consistent  in  its  chronology.  From  the  Winchester 
Annals  (Ann.  Mon.  ii.  33)  it  seems  plain  that  Simeon  was  appointed, 
not  in  1086,  but  in  1082.  Godfrey  administered  the  church  of 
Ely  for  seven  years  (Stewart,  251).  This  takes  us  back  to  1075, 
in  which  year,  according  to  Wharton's  note  in  Anglia  Sacra 
(i.  610),  Theodwine  died  in  the  month  of  December,  after  an 
incumbency  of  two  years  and  a  half.  He  could  not  have  died  in 
1074,  as  Thomas  of  Ely  says  in  his  text,  because  he  signs  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  London  in  1075.  It  follows  therefore 
that  Theodwine's  predecessor  Thurstan  probably  died  early  in 
1073.  He  could  not  have  lived  till  1076,  nor  yet  have  died,  as 
Thomas  of  Ely  makes  him,  in  107 1,  because  he  signs  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Windsor  in  1072  (Will.  Malm.  iii.  298).  The 
conftision  is  probably  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the 
Historia  Eliensis,  who  mistook  the  five  years  assigned  to  Thur- 
Stan's  abbacy  by  Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  610)  for  five 
years  after  the  surrender  in  1071.  But  the  reckoning  of  five  years 
must  be  wrong,  because  both  Thomas  of  Ely  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  609) 
and  the  Ely  History  (Gale,  ii.  ch.  44)  make  Thurstan  appointed 
by  Harold  in  1066.  Thurstan  therefore  was  Abbot  just  seven 
years  ;  Thomas  of  Ely  probably  got  his  five  years  by  confounding 
the  surrender  in  107 1  with  Thurstan's  death  in  1073,  The  order 
will  therefore  stand  thus ; 
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ThurstaD     ....  1066 — 1073. 

Theodwine  ....  1073 — '075« 

Administration  of  Gfodfrej    .  1075 — 1082. 

Bimeon        ....  1082 — 1094. 

5.  The  history  of  Richildis,  of  which  I  have  said  something  in 
P^e  533>  comes  out  more  fully  in  the  Oenealogia  Comitum 
Flandrise  (Pertz,  ix.  320-322).  Some  of  the  details  are  curious, 
and  Richildis,  like  some  of  our  other  heroines,  must  have  been 
far  from  young  at  the  time  of  William  Fitz-Osbem's  wooing. 
By  her  former  husband  Hermann  she  had  a  son  Boger,  who  was 
oonveniently  made  Bishop  of  Chilons;  '^Yitricus  ejus  Balduinus 
pro  nimii  simplicitate  minus  sseculo  idoneum  clericatu  et  Cata- 
launensi  episcopio  sublimare  procuravit,  ejus  hsereditate  ita  sibi 
usurpat^"  She  and  Baldwin  were  excommunicated  by  Engelbert 
Bishop  of  Cambray  on  the  ground  of  kindred  between  Bald- 
win and  Hermann,  but  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth,  who  was  imcle  of 
Richildis,  partly  released  them  in  the  Council  of  Rheims  in  1049 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  112);  "Hanc  meruerunt  indulgentiam  ut  in  con- 
jugio  quidem,  sed  absque  camali  commixtione  manerent."  (Yet, 
according  to  the  same  account,  their  son  Amulf  was  only  fifteen 
years  old  in  1070.)  During  her  regency  we  hear  of  her  "  muliebris 
insolentia,"  her  "  tyrannis,"  "  superbia,"  and  the  ''  nimia  crudelitas 
qua  in  clerum  et  populum  sseviebat,"  and  especially  of  her  spoliations 
of  the  church.  Her  dealings  with  William  Fitz-Osbern  are  thus 
described  ;  "  Mulier  rixosa  et  callida  .  .  .  nee  erubescens  trigamiam 
conatur  adhuc  nubere  cuidam  Guillelmo  subcomiti  superbo  de  Nor- 
mannia,  in  hoc  quoque  commovens  amplius  contra  se  quosdam 
Flandriarum  principes  et  populum."  Robert  has  an  interview 
with  Bichildis  at  Ghent  and  demands  the  possession  of  what  is 
oddly  called  his  "  patemum  regnum"  but  Richildis,  " femineo 
furore  exagitata,  injuriosis  responsionibus  protestatur  j"  the  "in- 
juriosse  responsiones  "  taking  the  form  of  five  hexameters.  Robert 
appeals  to  King  Philip,  who  promises  him  help,  but  is  bribed  by 
Richildis,  who  ^'consilio  Regis  comperto,  animum  ejus  quattuor 
millium  librarum  auri  sponsione  corrupit  et  ab  incepto  n^otio 
fraudulenter  revocayit."  We  then  get  a  minute  account  of  the 
war  and  of  the  battle  of  Cassel,  with  the  further  details  that  both 
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Richildis  and  Bobert  were  taken  prisoners,  but  were  afterwards 
released.  But  we  get  no  mention  of  the  persons  in  whom  we  are 
specially  interested,  except  so  far  as  they  come  under,  the  general 
head  of  **  NormannL"  We  also  hear  of  the  reformation  of  Bichildis, 
and  of  the  holy  life  of  her  later  days. 

6.  I  know  not  how  I  came,  when  writing  the  account  of  the 
English  Warangians  in  pp.  628, 633,  to  pass  by  the  second  mention 
of  their  exploits  in  Orderic,  640,  642,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  campaign  of  Dyrrhachion,  but  does  not  mention  the  exploits 
of  the  English  in  the  battle.  He  has  a  curious  pan^yric  on 
Alexios,  and  tells  us  (641  B)  of  his  taking  the  English  into  his 
especial  favour ;  "  Anglos  qui,  perempto  Heraldo  Rege,  cum  pro- 
ceribus  regni  Albionem  reliquerant  et  a  fade  Willelmi  Regis  per 
pontum  in  Thraciam  navigaverant,  Alexius  in  amicitiam  sibi  asdvit, 
eisque  principale  palatium  r^osque  thesauros  palam  commenda- 
vit ;  quinetiam  eos  capitis  sui  rerumque  suarum  custodis  posuit." 
This  is  so  far  not  in  flavour  of  my  theory  of  a  special  migration  in 
1081. 

A  great  number  of  passages  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Warangians  are  collected  by  Zeuss,  Die  DetUschen  ntnd  die  Naehbar' 
stdmme,  560,  561.  In  the  wildness  of  Byzantine  ethnology  they 
are  called  Germans,  Celts,  and  Britons,  but  the  most  remarkable 
passage  is  one  which  does  not  immediately  concern  the  Warangians, 
but  which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  notions  of  axeman  and 
Englishman  were  identified  in  Byzantine  minds,  and  how  it  had 
not  wholly  passed  out  of  memory  that  the  land  which  was  then 
England  had  once  been  Britain.  This  is  in  NikMas,  Isaac  Angelos, 
ii.  8  (p.  267,  Paris) ;  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Oeur  de  lion 
appear  as  6  piji  ^payylat  Km  6  t&v  ir€k(Kv<l>6fH»p  Korapx^v  Bptrapp&w, 
ob?  vvv  (fxuTiv  'lyieXivovf,  and  directly  after  Richard  is  'lyykiow  p^$. 

7.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  with  certainty  what  Florence  means 
by  the  word  "  Ytene,"  which  he  gives  as  the  English  name  of  the  New 
Forest  (see  p.  612),  but  some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  passage 
in  the  genealogies  attached  to  his  Chronicle,  i.  276,  where  we  are 
told  that  William  Rufus  "  in  provincii  Jutarum  'm  Nov&  Forestd, 
sagitt^  percussus,   sine  filiis   occubuit.''     I  presume  that  Ytene 
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has  Bometbing  to  do  with  the  Jutes,  but  I  conceive  it  simply  to 
refer  to  the  old  Jutish  settlement  in  Hampshire.  Sir  Francis 
Palgraye,  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  his  work,  the  description 
of  the  New  Forest  in  iv.  644,  648,  calls  it  "  the  Jetten-Wald,  the 
Eotena-Wald,  the  Giant's-Weald." 

8.  iEthelnoth's  story  of  the  English  being  bidden  to  shave  their 
beards,  which  I  mentioned  in  p.  689,  appears  again  in  two  passages 
of  Matthew  Paris  in  the  G^sta  Abbatum,  i.  43  (cf.  the  passage 
quoted  in  p.  803).  With  a  grand  contempt  of  fact  and  chronology, 
we  read,  "  Gonculcabantur  spreti  et  derisi  nobiles  Angli,  jugum 
servitutiB  a  tempore  Bruti  nescientes,  et  more  Normannorum  barbas 
radere,  cincinnos  tondere  cogebantur."  The  other  passage  in  the 
Historia  Anglorum,  i.  11,  is  to  the  same  effect  The  same  idea 
comes  out  in  Matthew's  account  of  William  of  the  long  beard  in 
1 196  (181,  Wats),  "  Cujus  genus  avitum  ob  indignationem  Norman- 
norum radere  barbam  contempsit,"  in  which  case  it  is  a  little 
strange  that  he  should  have  borne  the  name  of  William.  But 
how  is  this  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Tapestry,  where  no 
Englishman  of  the  generation  of  Harold  and  William  appears 
with  a  beard? 
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1S63.  Svo.  doib.    Price  redueed  from  5/.  5s.  to  3/.  3s. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.     1858.  8vo.  cloth^  6x.  dd. 

Homilies  •appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.     Edited  by  J.  GrifSths^ 

M.A.     1S59.  Svo.  doA.    Price  redueed  from  lOs.  6  J.  to  *jt.  6d, 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John  Keble, 

M.A,    Fifib  Edition.     1865.  3  vols.  Svo.  elotb,  iL  ii«.  6d, 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M. A.  2  vols. 

1S65.  8vo.  dotb,  IIS. 

Jaokson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.     12  vols.  1844.    8vo.  c/otA,  3/.  6s, 
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Jewel's  Works.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.   8  vols.    1847.  8vo.  cloth. 

Price  reduced  from  a/.  los.  to  i/.  los. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.     9  vols.     1859.    8vo.  cloth.    Price 

reduced  from  ^.  14s.  6d,  to  il.  is. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.      Revised  and  corrected  by  E. 

Burton,  D.D.    Fifth  EditioH.  1864.  8vo.  dotb,  los.  6</. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works,      Now  first  collected,  with  a 

Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A.     a  vols. 
1844.     8vo.  clotb.    Price  reduced  from  14s. /o  io«. 

Sanderson's  Works.    Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.     6  vols.     1854. 

8vo.  clotb.    Price  reduced  from  \l.  19s.  to  il.  los. 

South's  Sermons.  5  vols.  1842.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  reduced  from 
a/.  105.  6J.  to  i/.  105. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. 

A  new  Edition,     a  vols.    1 85 1.    Svo.  clotb.    Price  reduced  from  185.  A>  los. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and  Wall's 

Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.   a  vols.   186a.  8vo.  clotb,  t/.  is. 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  6p.  Van  Mildert.  A  new  Edition^ 
with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.    1857.    Svo.  clothe  a/.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a  Preface  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  London.     1868.  crown  Svo.  daib^  6s.  td. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    A  new  Edition^ 

1846.     8vo.  cloibt  5s. 

Wyolif.     Select  English  Works.    By  T,  Arnold,  M.A.     3  vols.     187 1. 

Svo.  clotb,  il,  as. 

ENGLISH  HISTOBY. 
Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronioles  parallel,  with  Supplementary  Extracts 

from  the  Others.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by 
J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.   Svo.  clotb,  i6s. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Passages  and 
Notes.    6  vols.  1833.  ^^o-  ^t^^t  H-  los* 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  A  new  Edition^  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  original  MSS.  6  vols.  1851.  Svo.  cloA,  Price  reduced  from 
a/.  6s.  to  il.  5s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 

in  England.    To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Warburton.  7  vols. 
1849.  nicdium  Svo.  clotb,  il.  10s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 

England.     7  vols.  1839.  iFmo.  doth,  il.it. 

Freeman's  (^.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England :  its 

Causes  ana  Results.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    A  new  Edition,  with  Index.  Svo.  clotb, 
i/.  16s. 

VoL  III.  The  Reign  of  Harold  and  the  Interregnum.    1869.  Svo.  do  A,  il.  1$. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William.  Svo.  clotb,  tl,  is. 
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May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.     1854.     8vo.  cloth,  6;.  6d, 

Bogeni's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d.  1259- 1400. 
a  vols.  1866.  8to.  clothe  a/,  af. 

Whitelook'8  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  1660.     4  vols. 

1853.  8yo.  eloibt  i/.  lot. 

FHIIiOSOFHICAI.   WORKS,   AND    GENEBAIi 

UTEBATXTBB. 

The  IiOgio  of  Hegel ;  translated  from  die  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Sciences.  With  Prolegomena.  By  William  Wallace,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxfonl.    8vo.  clotb^  14*. 

Baoon'8  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.  1855.  8vo.  c/o<6,  9s.  td, 

Baoon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  1855. 

8vo.  clotbt  9<.  6d. 

The  Works  of  (George  Berkeley,  D.D.y  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne; 

including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With  Prefeces,  Annota- 
tions, and  an  Account  of  his  life  and  Philosophy,  by  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser,  M.A.     4  vols.  1 871.  8vo.  dotb,  a/.  i8s. 

Also  stparaUly.    The  Works.    3  vols,  clotht  ai.  as. 

The  life  and  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  dotb,  16s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  J.  E. 

Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     a  vols.  8vo.  c/o£&,  i/.  is. 

A  Course  of  Iieotures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University  of 

Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art.    Demy  8vo.  cloib^  6s. 

A  Critioal  Aoootmt  of  the  Drawings  by  Miohel  Angelo  and 

BaflkeUo  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo.  cloih^  4s. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges    of 

Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doih,  ts.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS,   FHYSICAI.  SCIENCE,   ftc. 


Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calonlns.    By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.» 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxfond. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Editim,  1858.  8vo.  cloib,  145.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition.  1865.  8vo.  dotb^  1 8s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;    Dynamics  of  a   Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition.  1868.  8vo.  cloth^  i6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;   together  with  a  Chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  i86a.  8vo.  cloA,  i6s. 

Vesuvius.    By  John  PhiUips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology, 

Oxford.  1869.  crown  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Bigaud's  Corcespondenoe  of  Soientifle  Men  of  the  17th  Centnry, 

with  Index  by  A.  de  Morgan,    a  vols.   1841-63.  8vo.  eloOt,  i8s.  6rf. 


€kttntian  egress  S^ttm. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, and  entitled  the  Clarjenb0n  ^nsfl  S^tm»,  have 
published,  or  have  in  preparation,  the  following. 

I^se  fo  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  others  are 

in  preparafiotL 

I.    QBEEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  fto. 
A  Greek  Friiner  in  EngUah,  for  the  use  of  beginners.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.  Fomrih  EdUion, 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  eloib,  u,  6d, 

Qreek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defeotive ;  their  forms,  meaning,  and 

quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
passages  in  which  mey  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch.  New  EdUtom,  Crown  8yo. 
dotbt  lot.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Qreek  Aooentuatioii  (for  Schools) :  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.    "Ext,  fcap.  8vo.  dolfr,  as.  6d, 

The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aesohines  on  the  Crown. 

With  Introductory  Elssays  and  Notes.  By  G.  A.  Simoox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox, 
M.A.,  Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  ehib,  jit, 

Aristotle's  Politios.    By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

of  Balliol  College,  and  Reeider  in  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

The  Gk>lden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Collection  of 

the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  wiUi  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
elotb,  8«.  dd, 

A  Gk>lden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the  finest 

passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introdnctoiy  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  and  J.  £.  L. 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doA,  4s.  6d. 

Homer.    Iliad.    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 

College,  Oxford. 

AUo  a  tmaU  Ediiton  for  Sckooh, 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W.  Merry, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lectuz«r  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edi^iom,  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4J.  6d, 
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'Biomer.    Odsrsaey,  Books  I-XII.    By  W.W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;   and  the  late  James  RiddelU  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Plato.   Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes  and 
Introductions  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews. 

Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone.  8vo.  elotb,  14s. 

Sophooles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andiews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
of  Balliol  College. 

I.  OedipTLS  Tyraimas.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  gd, 
n.  Oedipus  Coloneus.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  gd.    Just  Published. 

Sophocles.  The  Greek  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  For  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Greek,  St.  Andrews.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.    jisl  Published. 

Sophocles.     Oedipus  Rex :    Dindorf's  Text,  with  Notes  by  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp  clotb.  Is.  6d. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).    With  Notes,  by  H.  Snow,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton  College,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  41.  6d. 

Xenophon.    Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  J.  S. 

Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8v6.  clotb,  35.  6d. 

Part  IL     By  the  same  Editor. 
Arrian.     Selections  (for  Schools).    By  the  same  Editor. 
Caesar.     The  Commentaries   (for  Schools).     Part  I.  The  Gallic  War, 

with  Notes  and  Maps,  by  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby 
School ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  O^ord.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Part  II.    The  Civil  War :   Bk.  i.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  doth,  as. 

Cicero'8  PhiUppic   OraUons.    With  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8yo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  Ramsay, 

M.A.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  $s.  6d. 

Cicero.     Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.    With  Notes. 

By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Hailey- 
bury  Collie.    In  three  Parts.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doib,  4s.  6</. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is,  6d. 
Part     I.    Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Part    II.    Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 
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Cioero.     Select  Iiettera.     With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  MA.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  Collie, 
Oxford.     8vo.  eloib^  185. 

ClGero.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.    By  the  late 

C.  £.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  £.  R. 
Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/ofA,  3c. 

Cioero  de  Oratore.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  A.  S.  Wilkins, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
dotbt  a«.  6d, 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen  Seculare, 

and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Wellington  College. 
8vo.  c/o/A,  I  as.    Jusi  Published. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Iiivy,  Book  I.    By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 

and  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.    8vo.  eloib,  6s. 
'  Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Idvy.     Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes,  by  Henry  Lee- Warner, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School.    /»  Parts, 

Part  I.    The  Caudine  Disaster.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloth,  is.  6d. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloih,  is.  6d. 

Ovid.    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions  and 

Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
elotbf  4J.  6d. 

Persius.    The  Satires.    With  a  Translation  and  Commentary.     By 

John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Lincoln  CoUege, 
Oxford.    8yo.,  elolh,  7*.  6d. 

Pliny.   Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).   By  the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  eloik,  3s. 

Fragments  and  Speoimens  of  Early  Iiatin.    With  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.   In  ik§  PrtsM, 

Seleotionfl  from  the  less  known  lAtin  Poets.    By  North  Finder, 

M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  doib,  151. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  I«atin«    For  the  use  of  Passmen  and 

others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Tator,  formerly  Fellow,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.     Third  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  doA,  is.  6d. 

n.    MENTAL  AND  MOaAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  Elements  of  Dednotive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford.  Fijib  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Examples. 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.  elcib,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Stcond  Editicm.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s 
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of  Morals.    By  J.  M.  Wilson^  B.D.,  President  of  Corpus 

Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  lincoln 
College,  Oxford.    Preparing, 

A  MsJiiial  of  Politioal  Eoonomy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  J.  K 

Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Oxford.  Second 
Ediiion,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  4J.  6d, 

TLL  MATHEMATICS,  &c. 
Figures  made  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.     (Introductory  to  *  The 

Scholar's  Arithmetic/)  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.  Ump  cloth,  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together  with  two 

thousand  additional  Examples,  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the  same,  with  Answers. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  Svo.  clotb,  1$, 

The  Soholar's  Arithmetio.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  clofAj 
4a,  6d.      . 

Book-keeping.     By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Accountant  to  the  Board 

of ^  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.),  Ex- 
aminers in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts'  Examination,  ll^d  Editum. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  clcib,  is.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Iiectures  on  Pure  Geometry.    By  Henry  J.  Stephen 

Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions.  By  P.G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  clotb,  14s. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  clotb,  7<.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Eleotrioity  and  Magnetism.    By  J.  Qerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  two  volumes.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  tl.  lis.  6d.     « 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Works  is  being  arranged,  and  will  sbordy  be  announced. 


IV.   HISTOBY. 
Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  clotb,  8«.  6d. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and  Development. 

By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  12s,    Jusi  Published. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modem  History.     By  H.  B. 

Geoi^,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.    Small  4to.  cloth,  12s.    Just  Published, 

A  History  of  France,  down  to  the  year  1453.     With  Maps,  Plans, 

and  Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  los.  6d.    Just  Published. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford.  Demy 
Svo.  clotb,  145. 
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A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  dose  of  the 

Middle  Ages.    By  J.  Bryce,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU^e,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Gtormanyy  from  the  Reformation.    By  Adolphus  W. 

Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  History, 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India.    By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in 

Law  and  History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in  the 
University  of  Osdbrd. 

A  History  of  Greeoe.    By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


V.  LAW. 
Elements  of  Iaw,  considered  with  reference  to  principles  of  General 

Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
Calcutta.     Crown  8yo.  elotb,  6c.  td, 

Gfiii  InstiLtutioniim    Juris  Civilis    Commentarii    Qnatuor ;    or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary,  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  eloibt  i6<. 

The  Elements  of  Jurispnidenoe.    By  T.  Erskine  Holland,  B.C.L., 

Barrister-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the  Institutes  of 

Gaius.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotk,  5s. 

Seleot  Titles  firom  the  Digest  of  Justinian.    By  T.  £.  Holland, 

B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
In  Parts, 

Part  I.   Introductory  Titles,    8vo.  sewed,  2s,  6d. 
Authorities  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  English  Law  of 

Real  Property.  By  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  M.A.,  Vinerian  Reader  in  Law,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    In  tlu  Prtst, 


VI.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy.    In  four  Volumes.    By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  Glasgow ;  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.    Vol.  I.  Syo.  elotht  il.  5*. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    By  the  same  Authors ;  being  a 

smaller  Work  on  the  same  subject,  and  forming  a  complete  Introduction  to  it,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with  Elementary  Geometry  and  Algebra.  Part  L  8vo. 
eloth,  9<. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.    A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader,  and 

also  for  Practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustrations  and  numerous  tables. 
By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.  856  pp.,  doth,  i/.  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.    By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  Coll^;e,  London.  A  mw  Edition,  wiA  Solmtions. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  8s.  6d. 
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A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  '  By 

Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.     Swmd 
Edition,    Ext  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  p,  6d, 

Forms   of   Amnrnti   Life.      By  G.  Rblleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.     Illustrated  by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of 
Dissections.    Demy  8vo.  elotb,  i6s. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.      By  A.  .G.  Vernon  Harcourt, 

M.A.,  F.R.Sm  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry; 
and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series   I.    Qualitative  Blxerdses.    Crown  8vo.  clotb,  p.  6d. 
'         Series  II.    Quantitative  Exercises. 

G^eology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.     By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.    Svo.  clotb,  a  is. 

Electricity.     By  W.  Esson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 

Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Crystallography.     By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Mineralogy,  Oi^ord ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Minerals,  British 
Museum. 

Mineralogy.    By  the  same  Author. 

Physiological  Physics.     By  G.  GriflSth,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural  Science  Master  at 
Harrow  School. 

l£agixetism. 


VII.     ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND   LITEBATURE. 
A  First  Beading  Book.      By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;    and  edited 

by  Anne  J.  Clough.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  ^. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Fart  I.    For  Little  Children.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

stiff  covers  f  6d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Fart  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

stiff  covers,  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.    By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  45.  6d. 

Grammatical  Analysis^  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and  Com- 
position Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  £.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d, 

An  English  Grammar  and  Beading  Book.     For  Lower  Forms  in 

Classical  Schools.     By  O.  W.  Tancock,  MA.,  Assistant  Master  of  Sherborne 
School.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    Second  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  75.  6d. 
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Speoiinenfl  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    With 

Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.    In  the  Prest. 

Part  II.    From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Cower  (a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1593).    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6J. 

Speoixneiis  of  English  Literatnrey  from  the  '  Ploughmans  Crede '  to 

the  *Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With  Introduction.  Notes, 
and  Clossarial  Index,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A^  formerly  Fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  eloibt  7s.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  William   conoeming    Piers   the  Plowman,    by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

Milton.    The  Areopagitica,  with  Notes.     By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     In  ike  Press. 

Typical  Seleotions  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the  Sixteenth 

to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  a  higher  Reading  Book,)  vrith  Intro- 
ductory Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  contribution  towards  a  History  of  English 
Literature.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elolb,  41.  6d. 

Specimens  of  the  Scottish  Language ;  being  a  Series  of  Annotated 

Extracts  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  PhUology  of  the  Lowland  Tongue  from 
the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Introduction  and  Glossary. 
By  A.  H.  Burgess,  M.A. 

See  also  XII.  heUnv  for  other  English  Classics, 


VIII.     FRENCH   LANGUAQE   AND   LITEBATUBE. 
An    Etymological    Dictionary    of  the   French  Language,  with  a 

Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet.  Translated 
by  G.  W.  Kitdiin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church.  Crown  Svo.  eioth^ 
I  OS.  td. 

Brachet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 
A  new  Edition^  with  a  full  Index.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  elotb,  ^.  6d. 

ComeiUe's  Cinna,  and  Holidre's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doih,  as.  6d. 

Bacine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille's  Le  Menteur.     With  Louis 

Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloA,  2s,  6</. 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Baoine's  Athalie.     With 

Voltaire's  life  of  Moli^re.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is,  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^  and 

her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  chib,  5s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika,  by 

Madame  de  Diiras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fier^ ;  Les  Jumeaux  de  I'Hdtel 
Comeille,  by  ISdmond  About;  M^ventures  d'un  Ecolier,  by  Bodolphe 
TOpiSsr.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doib,  as.  6d, 
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IX.     QEBMAN  IiANQTJAaE  AKD   LITEBATUBE. 

Ooethe'B  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  Dr.  Buchheim, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College,  London ; 
and  Examiner  in  German  to  the  University  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  eUnb,  3s. 

SchiUer'B  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  historical  and 
critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By  the  same 
Editor.    £lxtra  fcap.  8vo.  eloib,  3s.  6d, 

Lesamg'B  Minna  von  Bamhelm.    A  Comedy.    With  a  Life  of  Lessing, 

Critical  Analyses,  &c.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eUaht  it.  6J. 

X.     ABT,   ico. 

A  Handbook  of  Piotorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  T.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured  Illustra- 
tions, Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Macdonald.  8vo.  ha{f 
moroecOt  iSs. 

A  Husic  Primer  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.,  and 

R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  B.  Mus.    Crown  8vo.  clothe  2$.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.      By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    4to.  clotb,  los. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon  that 

of  Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  eUub,  16s. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voioe.   By  John  Hullah.    Crown 

8vo.  elotbt  3t.  6d, 

XI.     MISCEIiLANEOnS. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Critioism  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  By 
C.  £.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6^. 

A  System  of  FhyBioal  Education :    Theoretical  and  Practical.    By 

Archibald  Madaren,  The  Gymnasium,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  doib,  7s.  6d, 

The  Modem  Greek  Language  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 

By  K  M.  Geldart,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.   Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

XII.     A   SEBIES   OF  ENGUSH    CLASSICS. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  qf  Students  in  English  Literature:  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbewer,  M.A.,  of  Queen* s  College^ 
Oxford^  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Kin^s  College^  London. 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to  Ladie^ 
Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools;  in  which  English  Literature  must 
always  he  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  General  Introduotion  to  the  Series.    By  Professor  Brewer,  M.A. 
I.  Chauoer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbuiy  Tales ;   The  Knightes 

Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.     Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of  •  Specimens 
of  Early  English/  &c.,  &c.     Tbird  Edtthn,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  dotb,  as.  M 
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2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.    Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossaiy.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly 
Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Book  I.    Fifih  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

Book  II.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb,  2s,  6d, 

3.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Church, 

M.A.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU^e,  Oxford.     Second 
*     Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  2s, 

4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  Collc^,  Cambridge;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covtrst  is. 
^            II.  Richard  the  Second.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

III.  Macbeth.     Extra  fcap,  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

IV.  Hamlet    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  as. 

5.  Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.  and  Associate  of 

King's  College,  London.    Second  edition,    a  vols,  extra  fcap.  Svo.  dotb,  6s.  6d. 

Also  separately.  Vol.  1. 4s.,  Vol.  II.  3s. 

7.  Dryden.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux ; 

Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Religio  Laid;  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

8.  Bnnyan.    Grace  Abounding;   The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Edited  by 

E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Pope.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.      By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 

Rector  of  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  as. 

10.  Johnson.    Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.     Edited  by  C.  H. 

O.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  CoUege,  Oxford. 

11.  Burke.    Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents;  the  two  Speeches 

on  America;  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  Edward  John 
Payne,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  Collie,  Oxford.    In  tbe  Press. 

12.  Cowper.    The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor  poems.     Edited  by 

H.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Volume  I.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
dotk,  3s.     Just  Published. 
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